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d Lewis F. Strec 
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i T THE BUFFALO CONFERENCE the 
>A Council of the American Library 

Association approved the formation 
Wpf a Division of Library Education. An 






ately, at which a constitution was adopted 
and the following officers were elected: 
aresident, Lewis F. Stieg; vice president 
and president-elect, Richard H. Logsdon; 
'ecretary, Ruth Fine; board of directors, 


oseph L. Wheeler, Harriet E. Howe, and - 


John S. Richards, 


The constitution defines the purpose of 
ihe division—‘“to advance the interests of 


^" cow 


improvement of standards in education for 
librarianship and through the study of per- 
sonnel problems." The organization is 
-Telatively simple but at the same time suf- 
“ciently definite to insure continuity and 

‘quate direction of the activities of the 

ks Opportunity and machinery are, 

herefore, provided to American Library 
i Yociation members for regular, continuous 
“udy and investigation of educational and 
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pr, Stieg, a native of North Tonawanda, N.Y., is 
istant director of the University of Illinois Library 

nool. He has his B.A. and M.A. degrees from the 
IS iversity of Buffalo, an A.M. from Harvard, an 
X-d. in L.S. from the University of Michigan, and his 

.5 XM in library science from the University of Chi- 
S e Before going to Illinois, he was librarian of the 
i v A Stetson University and of Hamilton College, 
zi a member of Phi Beta Kappa, A.L.A., N.Y.L.A, 
^3 Bibliographical Society of America, 
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Organizational meeting was held immedi- 


brarianship through the maintenance and 


personnel problems-—fundamental at all 
times in any profession and at the moment 
among the most serious in the whole field 
of librarianship. l 

The formation of the Division of Library 
Education is largely the result of the efforts 
of a group in the Professional Training 
Round Table. This group was convinced 
that the advantages of divisional organiza- 
tion wére essential for those American Li- 
brary Association members whose activities 
are primarily in the fields of education and 
personnel, Under the chairmanship of 
Harriet E. Howe, a meeting of the Profes- 
sional Training Round Table was held at 
the Midwinter Conference of 1945 to make 
plans and to take preliminary steps to estab- 
lish a division. Under B. Lamar Johnson, 
who' succeeded Miss Howe as chairman of 
the round table, the organizational work 
was completed. The help of Wayne Shir- 
ley, acting chairman of the Committee on 
Divisional Relations during the Buftalo 
Conference, was invaluable. 

The Professional Training Round Table 
has had a long and useful history. It has 
contributed much of value to librarianship, 
and the names of many outstanding librar- 
ians have been associated with it. But 
apparently the time has come when those 
interested primarily in personnel and in 
education for librarianship need an organi- 


‘gation on the same level as that of other 


groups in the American Library Associa- 
tion who ‘are represented by divisions. 


- 
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Representation in Council, regular funds, 
and the other advantages of divisional or- 
ganization should be of great benefit to 
those who will concern themselves in the 
future with “the maintenance and improve- 
ment of standards in education for librar- 
ianship and . . . the study of personnel 
problems." 


Division's Program 


LTHOUGH the new division has as yet 
A no members and consequently no 
funds it does have a program—a program 
that was prepared for it by the library pro- 
fession as a whole. Personnel has become 
the major problem in practically every li- 
brary during the war period. Inextricably 
involved with it are problems of recruiting 
and education. Several studies and investi- 
gations concerned with these problems are 
under way or scheduled for the near future 
under the sponsorship of various groups in 
the profession. The new division should 
provide a clearing house where all efforts 
will be coordinated, where all interested 
groups and parties will have a chance to be 
heard. There will almost certainly be 
significant developments in professional 
education and in personnel administration 
within the next few years. Whatever the 
developments, they should be the better be- 
cause everyone concerned has had a chance 
to contribute his share through an organiza- 
tion functioning under the divisional plan. 

In the area of formal educational pro- 
grams alone the division has a major re- 
sponsibility which to date has not been 
assumed by any other organization in the 
library field, the coordination of various 
types of training at all levels. The Division 
of Library Education offers 2 common meet- 
ing ground where representatives of all 
types of training agencies can participate; 
where one of the most important questions 
of all, the interrelationships among the vari- 


ous levels and: kinds of training, can be real- 
istically considered by the people most di- 
rectly concerned. There is much talk about 
a "new pattern" in education for librarian- 
ship. It is perhaps inevitable that with the 
temper of the times what it is, education for 
librarianship should be the object of re- 
evaluation. Higher education—liberal, 
technical, professional—is being subjected 
to new evaluations and to critical attention 
on all sides. Whatever the cause of this 
desire to re-examine the aims and methods , 
of education for librarianship, no one can 
doubt the value of the process. 


Will Have New Place 


4E Division of Library Education is, 
dq anything but "just another 
pressure group." Most of the aims and ac- 
tivities of the Professional Training Round. 
Table will be continued to better effect, it 
is hoped, because of the advantages resulting 
from bringing the group into line with the 
new organizational structure of the Ameri- 
can Library Association. The division is ir. 


. no sense duplicating or usurping the func 


tions of the Board of Education for Li 
brarianship or of the Board on Personne: 
Administration, any more than did its pred- 
ecessor, the Professional Training Roun. 
Table. Boards are primarily administrativ : 
agencies of the Association, and their mem- 
bers are appointed by the Executive Board 
Divisions are essentially democratic in r 
ture, providing the opportunity for co: 
plete membership participation. T 
Division of Library Education is the iea. 
by which greater membership partici, .“ion 
can be achieved in the preliminary wc 
that is and should be basic to the cei fil 
tions and decisions of the Board of Edu% * 
tion for Librarianship and the Board: q 
Personnel Administration. m 
There must, of course, be E we 
information and close cooperation betwee 


+ 


"— 
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i 
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the division and the boards. During the 
very short period that the division has been 
in existence there have already been many 
indications that its members will be given 
every consideration by the boards. The 
Board on Personnel Administration has, for 
example, invited the division to name a rep- 
resentative to its advisory subcommittee of 
division representatives. Another example 
is that the Board of Education for Li- 
brarianship invited a representative of the 
division to participate in a conference on 
questions in education for librarianship. 
Such opportunities to work together on com- 
mon problems can be expected to become 
more frequent as the division develops and 
gives evidence of, the contribution it can 


make. 
Cooperation with A.A.L.S. 


ROGRAMS of annual conferences of the 
American Library Association have fre- 
quently included joint meetings of the Pro- 
fessional Training Round Table and the 
American Association of Library Schools. 
There has been evidence that this form of 


cooperative endeavor between the Associa- 


tion and the division will continue. With 
its réstricted membership, the American 
Association of Library Schools has as a 
matter.of course more limited interests and 


functions than the Division of Library: 


Education. Where those interests overlap, 
however, cooperation can and should be the 
most satisfactory method of achieving: ob- 
jectives. There is every reason to expect 
t at it will be just as effective and frequent 
iz /the future as it has been in the past. 

No group, no matter how perfect its 
organization, can succeed without the sup- 
port of an active and interested member- 


£ 
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ship. The opportunity to become a member 
of the Division of Library Education will 
be provided when American Library As- 
sociation membership blanks for 1947 are 
distributed. Most people associated with 
library schools and those who are concerned 
directly with some phase of training or per- 
sonnel will recognize the necessity for 
affiliation. with the Division of Library 
Education. Almost without exception they 
will probably want to support as well the 
work of at least one other division in ‘the 
American Library Association. But they 
will now have representing their major in- 
terest an organization that is on a level with 
those provided for other specialists in vari- 
ous phases of librarianship. 


Membership Not Limited 


HE MEMBERSHIP of the Division of Li- 


.. A brary Education cannot, however, be 


limited to those who are teachers and to li- 
brarians in charge of personnel. It must be 
representative of the entire library profes- 
sion. It must include administrators, cata- 
logers, reference librarians—practitioners in 
every branch of librarianship from every 
kind of library. The Division of Library 
Education must also be supported by those 
whose first loyalty is to some other division 
in the American Library Association. The 
experience of the past few years has demon- 
strated very: clearly that recruiting, train- 
ing, and all other personnel and educational 
problems must be in part the responsibility 
of every librarians The Division of Library 
Education can provide leadership and can 
give direction, but its work will be mean- 
ingless unless it includes the contributions 
of representatives from every kind of li- 
brary activity. 


Presented before the County and Regional Libraries 


Section, Buffalo, June 18 


Trends in County Library Service 


GRETCHEN KNwizr SCHENK! 


of Washington embarked. on its 

county library development program 
in which fourteen county libraries were 
voted by the residents of those counties 
within the short space of twenty-six months, 
we were rather desperate to find enough 
material to tell our trained librarians, 
chiefly inexperienced in'county work, what 
a county-wide library service program really 
entailed. As is so often the case, the per- 
sons most interested in the promotion of 
the new county library manual were finally 
saddled with the task of preparing it. You 
know the usual reply, “You're so interested 
in this problem, will you accept the chair- 
manship of this committee ?" 

Added to our interest in seeing the book 
prepared, it seemed, mistakenly perhaps, to 
combine quite nicely with a so-called retire- 
ment. 
on our farm near Mobile, Ala., and settled 
what could be done, when the problem of 
getting ready to write the manual arose. I 
knew the manual was needed, but, after 
all, that is a far cry from writing it! Be- 
sides, the Publications Committee of the 
Library Extension Division planned to 
make it a rather inclusive manual, depicting 
not merely Washington or California— 
states that I knew fairly well—but prac- 
tices in various parts of the country. So it 


Si FOUR YEARS ago when the State 


1A note about Mrs. Schenk appeared on page 423 


of the November 1946 4.L.A. Bulletin, 


Scarcely had I joined my husband . 


S 


was necessary for me to go and see before 
Į] could sit and write. 

‘The manual would not have been possi- 
ble without the help of those who so kindly 
devoted hours, often days, or a whole week, 
to showing me county, state, or regional li- 
brary systems. When a busy county li- 
brarian is willing to take a whole day to 
describe her library system to a would-be 
author, when a state worker, knowing that 
her desk is piling higher and higher with 
unanswered mail and unsolved problems, is 
willing to take a whole week of her time, 
then there can be no question as to whether 
county library work and its future develop- 
ment is important and whether it is worth 
while to encourage the writing of a manual 
on this subject. 

For the sake of those who may not be 
familiar with the outline as proposed by 


the Publications Committee, it might be 


well to sketch briefly what the manual is 
to contain. Whether the completed book 
will follow the outline exactly or whether 
it will bear only a faint resemblance in the 
end remains to be seen, though our inten- 
tions are to do the former as nearly as pos- 
sible. Following a brief picture of the li- 
brary in the community as a whole in the 
scheme of government, different systems of 
county library service patterns are to be de- 
scribed. 

The second portion of the book will out 
line methods of setting up local service, or- 
ganization and administration of the li- 
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brary, types of service agencies, personnel, 
the Book collection, techniques, and public 
relations and publicity. 

Before we could decide on several specific 
points, we had to determine to what audi- 
ence we would address the volume if and 
when it was written. There is much ma- 
terial needed on county library service: a 
book or pamphlet for the layman, describ- 
ing in simple language and somewhat 
greater detail what a county library is and 
does, something that can be handed to citi- 
zens who may be interested in promoting 
county-wide library service. We need to 
bring the little leaflet, “How to Organize 
a County Library Campaign,” published by 
the A.L.A. in 1931, up-to-date. We also 
need material for our county library board 
members who are suddenly confronted with 
the wholly unfamiliar responsibility of or- 
ganizing a county library system, 


But even more than that the committee . 


felt that a general manual of procedure 
was needed. It was to be a book addressed 
to librarians who are either in the county 
library field and need to compare their or- 
ganization with others or who are eager to 
know more about this expanding program. 
The committee felt quite correctly that if 
librarians had such a book and were them- 


selves well informed, they could then trans- . 


late its message to Friends of the Library 
-zand other interested laymen. 


What Manual Will Not Be 


O, EVEN THOUGH the manual is still in 
S embryo, we can tell you a few things 
you are zot to expect of the book. It will, 
first of all, not be ‘definitive—the county 
library book to end all county library books. 
It will not tell you “This is the best way to 
do county library work.” If I have learned 
anything in my travels through a dozen 
Fstates, visiting more than fifty county li- 
braries, it is definitely this: “There is no one 


royal road to perfect county library service." . 


with statistics. 


ent." 


There are so many different types of serv- 
ice, suited to such a variety of communities, 
that it would be disastrous to attempt to 
make it definitive. Besides, county-wide li- 
brary service is still so young and the whole 
extension movement has such potentialities 
that we want to encourage experimentation, 
provided we continue to DES. to ever 
higher standards. 

Second, the manual will not be burdened 
The movement to estab- 
lish county libraries is spreading so rapidly 
that any statistical tables published today 
would be out-of-date tomorrow. Further- 
more, we need not fool ourselves. All the 
county libraries listed by the A.L.A. are not 


.true county libraries as modern, progressive 


county librarians think of them today. So 
we shall dispense with all but the most 
necessary statistics. 

Third, the manual will definitely not be 
a theoretical treatise on library extension. 
There is a vast difference between being 
merely theoretical and holding a sound . 
philosophy of library extension. You can 


'be a fairly good librarian without knowing 


too much about the theory of librarianship, 
but if you have evolved no philosophy of 
your own regarding the work you are doing, 

heaven help you! 


Will Report Practices 


,F COURSE, if the manual is to be prac- 
() tical, it would report practices in 
various fields in all kinds of libraries. But 
even now I can hear librarians say: “That 
will never work in my library. We're dif- 
ferent, or our county is different, or our 
staff is different, or conditions are differ- - 
Well, remémber that whatever it 
may be, it has been done by someone some- 
where who had a problem to solve. Prac- 
tical experiences are often costly in their 
experimental stages; and if the manual can 
eliminate some of this cost by reporting 
what has been successful, so much the better. 
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However, lest anyone get the idea that 
it will be filled with detailed methods of 
procedure on how to set up charging sys- 
-tems in county libraries, how to do the hun- 
dred and one little details of county li- 
_ brary housekeeping, then I'm afraid they 
will again be disappointed. If the manual 
is to be addressed to practicing librarians it 
would be folly to load it up with material 
which can be found in many other volumes. 
It should, however, show where, how, and 
why county library service differs from the 
accepted patterns of city library service and 
those procedures may profitably be ex- 
plained. 

Finally, the manual will not please all 
readers, no matter how carefully it is pre- 
pared or how painstakingly it is written. 
‘There will be too much of this and not 
enough of that depending on each librari- 
an’s needs and previous background and 
experience. 


What Manual Will Be 
No having listed some of the things 


that the manual will not do or be, we 
should give a hint as to what we hope it will 
accomplish. We hope it will reflect the 
modern thinking of many county and state 
extension workers. All of us, no matter 
where we may work or what our particular 
job may be, must think ahead of ourselves 
as well as ahead of the job at hand if it is 
to grow and develop. Libraries are living 
organisms that atrophy and die if they are 
not constantly tended and encouraged and, 
even if extension work as such is still in its 
infancy, we can observe dry rot and decay 
in single cells which would be tragic were it 
to spread to the whole body. 

We also hope that the manual will show 
how interwoven municipal and county or 
multi-county library work is, and how one 
dare not be one whit different from the 
other if the whole fabric of public library 
work is to grow stronger. This is particu- 


1935 and has continued ever since. 


larly important, inasmuch as the most fa- 
miliar pattern in library service today is that 
given by municipal libraries. ‘Then librari- 
ans who are familiar with this one type of 
library service can readily become ac- 
quainted with the wider fields of library 
extension, differences will be erased, and 
that invisible, often terrifically high wall 
that separates city and county librarians will 
crumble like powder and blow away. 

There are, of course, some patterns and 
procedures typical of county libraries that 
are not so common in municipal libraries. 
But there are reasons for them and one of 
the principal tasks will be to explain these 
reasons or give some historical background 
for them, at least. 

. Finally, what are-some of the observable 
trends in our county libraries today. There 
is a definite upswing in extension, that be- 
gan, as Carleton B. Joeckel pointed out in 


- his recently published proceedings of the 


Institute on Library Extension, around 
Citi- 
zens are interested in hearing what other 
counties and states are doing, city librarians 
and board members often want to hear 
about extending their services over the en- 
tire county, and county librarians are be- 
ginning to think in terms of multi-county 
services and cooperative plans. County li- 
brarians want to know what they can learn 
from other county librarians, state leaders 
would like to share their experiences with 
other state workers, 


State Leadership Important 


W: ERE state library leadership is vigor- 


ous, well-planned, and skilful, there 
library extension flourishes. Now and then 
it grows in spite of a lack of leadership, but 
that is the exception that proves the rule. 
State library associations can do a great deal 
to encourage and support better state i 
brary programs, so if your program needs 


- improvement do something about it. It may 


Ac 
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be a long-term program but you will suc- 


ceed in the end. 

Speaking of state library leadership, those 
states that have good library plans seem to 
be making, progress faster than the rest. 
Could it be that having set their goals and 
raised their standards, they know definitely 
where they are going and are losing no time 
getting there? "There are detours along the 
road no doubt, and library programs like 
other movements often have to wait on state 
legislators or county board action. A state 
program for library service, worked out 
jointly between the state library agency and 
the library association of the state and other 
library leaders, has the double advantage of 
support from all levels. Neither one can 
work without the other, because a program 


evolved by the state agency will remain a : 


dead thing on paper unless the citizens of 
the state, and chiefly the librarians, are 
willing to push it. À program worked out 
singlehandedly by the library association‘ of 
the state or a group of library leaders will 
be undeniably hampered if it must battle 
apathy or even antagonism on thewpart of 
the state agency, since very often the pro- 
gram depends on legislation and better finan- 
cial support, both of which are hard to get 
if there is a divided front. l 


Need Better Workers ' 


NOTHER TREND that is noticeable is not 
A particularly new but reaffirmed what 
all extension workers know, namely, the bet- 
ter the training and background, the better 
the personality of the county workers, the 
better the service. States that have main- 
tained high standards in their county library 
personnel, have upheld -certification stand- 
ards even in bad times, and have fostered in- 
service training, are, generally speaking, 
ahead in their extension programs. Natu- 
rally, there are always individual excep- 
tions to which we can point, but by and 
large that is the picture. 


Coupled with this is the awareness 
that we need to do some vigorous re- 
cruiting for county and multi-county li- 
brarians. We need better and more courses 
for county library workers in our library 
schools. We would profit greatly from 
some In-service training for our state work- 
ers, too. Who is to do this recruiting? 
Why, county librarians themselves, because 
who else could “sell” the county library 
idea as well. We now have Adele de 


. Leeuw’s book With a High Heart to show 


what one type of rural library service is like 
and a very good picture it is, indeed, speak- 
ing as a one-time librarian of a very small, 
poorly staffed county library. 

Many of us could profitably follow Anne 
Farrington’s suggestion of taking a few high 
school girls on for a week or two and just 
letting them follow us around to see what 
county library work is really like—the 
thrills as well as the drudgery. Most of 
us don’t know enough about other people’s 
jobs to know whether we would like them 
or not. But a really good look-in would 
help us' get a fairly accurate picture of what 
goes on. If the county librarian is the 
right type and the girls chosen for the ex- 
periment are equally right, there is no 
reason why our library schools should not 
show an upswing very soon in the regis- 
tration of those interested 
work, 


Im extension 


State Aid Important 
| A NOTHER observable trend is the benefit 


of state aid in the extension of county 
and multi-county library service. Both Ohio 
and Michigan have had the modern type of 
state aid for libraries over a sufficiently 
long period of time now so that some defi- 
nite results can be observed. These states 
would be the last to claim that they know 
all the answers to the problems, but such 
states as embark on state aid programs for 
library service today will benefit in no small 


i 
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measure from their experiences. “That such 
aid is a definite incentive to library exten- 
sion can no longer be doubted, but, as Julia 
Wright Merrill said at the Institute on 
Library Extension, we need to do more 
studying. It would be a fine subject for a 
master's thesis to discover just what effect 
state aid has had on library extension in the 
several states, whether it was used to the 
best advantage and what its probable future 
will be. Or is that too much to ask of a 
progressive master of arts? 


Cooperative Service 


HERE IS also a growing trend toward 
more cooperative service. In some 
instances the plant is still very tender and 
we scarcely know whether it will survive 
the blows and buffets of active existence. 
Better cooperation between city and county 
libraries, between all the libraries in one 
county, between schools and county librar- 
les in the matter of book services and proc- 
esses, interlibrary loans, cooperative buying, 
exchange and interchange of personnel, all 
are a healthy sign that we not only expect 
the nations of the world to get together but 
that we can and will do so on a much more 
feasible scale in our own territories. 
Finally, we find that the basic structure 
of library laws is undergoing severe scrutiny 
and overhauling in several states. We can- 
not have good, sound extension of library 
service without the proper simple, strong 
legal foundation. We cannot have multi- 
county library units if there is no law on 
our books through which such an organiza- 
tion can be perfected. We may talk the 
entire week about the benefits of larger 
units of service, but unless the legal depart- 
ments of our counties and states will permit 
such a unit to function and unless there is 
legal machinery set up to support such or- 
ganization, then all our talk is in vain. 
Changing laws is not outside of the realm of 
possibilities ; 3n fact, it isn’t particularly hard 


if the matter is properly handled, and li-: 
-brarians surely should have more than a 


theoretical interest in the laws under which 
their libraries operate. However, once 
they have been enacted, librarians should 
also make them work to the fullest possible 
extent. It is amazing how flexible good, 
broad laws can be and how many things 
skilful, astute librarians can do under such 
laws. If you have a law, use your head and 
figure things out! 


County Libraries in Name Only 


UST to show you that the state library 
J workers who were my guides in these 
travels were willing to show the underside 
as well as the sunny side of the picture of 
library service, I can report that there are 
quite a number of libraries still that are 
county libraries in name only. Receipt of 


$1000 does not make a county library even. 


if the county board of supervisors mistakenly 
thinks so and the A.L.A. permits them to 
be listed as county libraries. And when the 
receipts drop to $300 and $400 a year and 
the chairman of the county library board 
says the board is not going to ask for more 
because “this is not the year,” then we must 
stop and take stock. It may be fine to start 
service on a shoestring, though I seriously 
doubt it. But it definitely is suicidal to 
library extension if we make the same mis- 
take in our larger units that we did in 
organizing so many of our city libraries, 
pretending that library service costs little or 
nothing. “We have only’ ourselves to 
blame” if this newer movement of county 
service suffers from the same ailments that 
our city libraries have contended with all 
these years. Yes, it may be fine to start on 
a small budget, but heaven help us if we 
stay there! We need to study our stand- 
ards, we need to plan well ahead, and then 
we must ask for what we need. 

Aside from the fact that there are quite 
a number of county libraries that are such 


TT 
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in name only and that many of them suffer 


from the same ills of undernourishment and 
privation that beset our municipal libraries, 
there is the human angle. If we could have 
perfect personnel in all our county and 
multi-county libraries, we would probably 
evolve perfect library service. But there 


are still those who are county librarians in , 


name only, They are content to serve those 
who come to their desks, those who live con- 
veniently close, but otherwise they would 
rather not be bothered. “There are those 
who, when the opportunity comes to 


‘broaden the services of their libraries, see 


only stumbling blockg and no challenges. 
They ask, “What will happen to my library, 
my board, my books and people?” 

Finally, there are the tired librarians, 
those county librarians who have been at 
their jobs through all the hard war years. 
They have carried the heat and búrden of 
the days of staff shortages and all the com- 
plications that they entailed. Often they 
feel that they have exhausted the possibili- 
ties that their counties offer. Maybe they 
have. But more likely they substantiate the 
claim of the author of How Never to Be 
Tired that fatigue is another form of bore- 
dom. For them we would propose a sys- 


tem of job exchanges. No, it isn’t easy to 
exchange top jobs, but we know it can be 
done, because it has been done. New ideas, 
fresh problems, and different people with 
whom to work will add up to a refreshed 
spirit at the end of the adventure. 


Visit Good States 


F THAT is not possible, then how about 
doing what your speaker did? How 
about visiting Ohio, Michigan, North Caro- 
lina, Louisiana, and all the rest of the states 
where things are happening? You don’t 
have to write a book to give you permission 
to take such a jaunt and, believe me, if you 
don’t return with a new faith in the library 
extension movement and in the librarians 
doing the job, then I shall miss my guess 
by a wide margin. They are a grand lot of 
people, a group that you will be proud to 
belong to and one that will make you want 
to be better tomorrow than you are today. 
They will want to make you stretch to reach 
that heaven of improved county-wide li- 
brary service. Even if not a single one of 
us ever reaches the perfection we seek, it 
still will be fun trying, because as Brown- 
ing said: “What is heaven for except that ` 
a man’s reach should exteed his grasp?” 


The A.L.A. President Urges Wider Participation in 
A.L.A/s Work by Increased Membership 


Our Common, Unilying Objective 


i Mary U. Rorurock? 


us these two things: reasonable assurance of an adequate and secure 

living, and an opportunity for socially useful work, which would con- 
tribute to our individual development. These two desires, we may be sure, 
will be present also in the consciousness of coming generations of librarians. 
What is the place of A.L.A. in helping fulfil these desires? 

The library profession is evolving in a pattern similar to that of other pro- 
fessions.” Briefly described, it is this: (1) A social need arises; it fires the 
minds of some interested individuals and a few of them are moved to do some- 
thing about it. (2) After a while an organization is formed; it advances the 
objectives of the group, helps the members extend their technical knowledge 


M* or us when we joined the library profession hoped it would give 


and skill and improve their social and economic status. It holds meetings, issues . 
publications, develops professional training, and establishes professional stand- 


ards. (3) As the profession grows, specialization of work gives rise to the 
formation of separate groups within the larger association; these special groups, 
in turn, tend to repeat the evolutionary pattern of the parent organization. 

With increasing specialization the inclusive, unifying objective around which 
the organization was formed tends to fade from consciousness; members 
- within separate specialized groups lose in some degree their sense of significant 
participation in the total effort. When this happens the member loses much of 
the satisfaction which comes from group action and accomplishment, and the 
organization loses forcefulness and vitality in advancing the objectives of the 
profession and in helping its individual members. The point of diminishing 
returns has been reached. The remedy for this condition lies, not iñ the 
abolition of special interest groups, but in vigorous reaffirmation of the inclu- 
sive, unifying objective, and. in establishing effective member participation 
in the work of A.L.A. 

This year of 1947, perhaps more than any other within our lifetime, offers 
the occasion for reaffirming the purpose which all librarians hold in common 
—the diffusion of information and ideas through libraries. All of us, what- 
ever our specializations, share this responsibility. ' 

And with each of us rests the privilege of multiplying our professional and 
personal satisfactions through our wholehearted membership participation in 
our local and state library groups and in the A.L.A. 


1 A note about Miss Rothrock appeared on page 227 of the July 1946 4.L.4. Bulletin. 
? See the excellent chapter, “Professional, Organizations," in William H. Carlson's College and University Li- 
braries and Librarianship. Chicago, A.L.A., 1046. 
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Activities of Libraries and Library Associations Gleaned 


from Letters, Reports, and Bulletins 


What They re Doing 


N CONNECTION with the proposed es- 
tablishment of library service in Brule 
County, S.D., the county superintend- 

ent and the rural teachers sponsored an essay 

contest on libraries. Writers of the win- 
ning essays were Invited to read them before 
the local chamber of commerce, the Lions’ 

Club in Kimball, and the Commercial Club 

in Pukwana. On rally day, at-which time 

boys and girls from all over the county 
met for a field day and program in Chamber- 
lain, the winning essays were arinounced 
and read and the prizes were awarded by 
the librarian of the Chamberlain Public 

Library. Subjects of- the essays were: 

Grades 1-2, My Book Friends; Grades 

3-4, Our Visit to a Library ‘in Brule 

County; Grades 5-6, An Illustrated Note- 

book on Libraries; Grades 7-8, What a 

County Library Can Do for Brule County. 

‘The contest was the culminating activity 

of a teaching unit on “The History of the 

Library” which was studied for two weeks 

in every rural school. 


Recruiting by Radio 


Alice M. Farquhar, head of the Adult 
Education Department of the Chicago Pub- 
lic Library, was selected as the first person 
to be interviewed by young people interested 
in librarianship on the Salute to Youth 
series of radio programs given over station 
WTJD at 9:00 o'clock Saturday mornings. 
Sponsors Zonta International and the Chi- 
cago Boys Club plan to give young people 
a chance to gain vocational information 
through these interviews with some of the 


x 
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more successful members in the field of 
their choice. 


Volunteer Clipping Service 


Montclair Free Public Library, Mont- 
clair, N.J., has secured the voluntary co- 
operation of a number of the local residents 
who clip and send to the library all articles 
in print relating to the library. These 
clippings in turn are sent out in answer 
to letters inquiring about the oer 
services. 


Go and Do Likewise 


Eleanor Sharpless Stephens, librarian, 
Oregon State Library, Salem, reports that 
the twenty-five dollars she received from 
the Junior League Magazine for a recent 
article will be spent for the film “The Li- 
brary on Wheels.” “The film is to be used 
throughout the state to stimulate interest 
in the Public Library Service Demonstra- 
tion Bill. 


“Great Books” in Cleveland 


The Cleveland Public Library, among 
many other libraries, is now sponsoring a 
series of discussions on “Great Books.” “The 
courses are given in the main library and 
fourteen neighborhood branches, meeting ev- ' 
ery other week for two-hour sessions “to dis- 
cuss.a selected list of Great Books which 
provide insight into the fundamental prob- 
lems of mankind." In connection with the 
course, there is also a weekly broadcast on. 
the “Great Books" over station WJW on 
Saturdays at 12:15 P.M. 


- 
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Stay-at-Home Stories 


During the recent voluntary poliomy- 
elitis quarantine, Minneapolis children were 
entertained by a series of “Fun at Home” 
radio programs conducted throughout the 
week. One of the most popular of the 
programs was the Stay-at-Home stories 
with storytellers, material, and music fur- 
nished by the Minneapolis Public Library. 


. Bridgeport’s 25th Anniversary 
The Public Library Staff Association of 


Bridgeport, Conn., because of war con- 
. ditions, celebrated its twenty-fifth anni- 

versary one year late, in 1946, with an 
anniversary tea at which the original mem- 
bers of the association were guests of honor. 


Cooperation in Community Problems 


Muskegon County, Mich., has published 
a leaflet describing the four major problems 
facing the community, namely, veterans, 
recreation, race relations, and community 
planning. People and agencies to be con- 
sulted for information on these subjects 
are included, as well as lists of pertinent 
books on each subject under the heading 
"Helps from the Libraries.” 


New York's Studies 


In New York the library studies being 
conducted by the state education depart- 
ment, at the request of the New York 
Library Association, are being continued 
for another year. 

At present three aspects of the library 
program are being given special attention: 
(1) the application of the proposed plan 
for regional library service, (2) the library 
functions of the state education department, 
and (3) the relation of public libraries 
to other adult education agencies and groups. 

The first study will outline tentative 
regional divisions of the state; suggest the 
location of regional libraries from the stand- 
point of efficiency, economy, and conven- 


lence of service; and plan the tentative 
organization of the regional library, in- 
cluding personnel, budget, and variety of 
services. All types of library service will 
be taken into consideration, especially the 
relationship of central rural school districts 
to an expanded library program. 

The study of the library functions of the 
state education department is being made 
with special emphasis on the work of the 
state library and its relation to library ex- 
tension and to other libraries in the state. 

The consideration of public libraries in 
their relation to other adult education 
agencies and groups is part of the proposed 
plan for adult education in New York 
State. The primary aim will be to define 
the unique contribution of the library to 
adult education in a community and to 
supplement this definition by determining 
marginal functions which might be per- 
formed in typical community situations. 


Personalized Bookmarks 


The colored bookmarks issued last year 
by the Albertson Public Library, Orlando, 
Fla., contained reading suggestions and 
clever line-drawings of individual staff mem- 
bers responsible for the books listed for 
that month. Markers with instructions for 
circulation were issued to local hospital 
patients also. Part of the library’s public 
relations budget of four hundred dollars 
was spent on the popular bookmarks, and 
fifteen thousand blotters advertising the li- 
brary also were distributed through store 
bills, banks, the Chamber of Commerce, 
and the library, i 


Modisette Memorial Awards 


The Louisiana Library Association Com- 
mittee on Standards has drawn up a stand- 
ard list of measurements for awards to 
parish, school, and college libraries in 
memory of the late J. O. Modisette, chair- 
man of the Louisiana Library Commission 
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'These line drawings.were used to illustrate the annual report of the Greenwich Library 


in Greenwich, Conn. 


The librarian, Elizabeth B. Hurlbutt, has graciously allowed the A.L.A. 


Public Relations Office to have cuts of the drawings made, and any library which wishes to 
borrow the cuts should address the ALA. Public Relations Office, 50 E. Huron St, 


Chicago 11, 


for sixteen years prior to his death in 1942 
and a recipient of the A.L.A. citation of 
merit for trustees, awarded posthumously. 
Libraries will be rated and judged for the 
awards to be given at the next meeting of 
the state association. 


Newark's Annual Report 


The Newark Public Library has recently 
issued one of the most effective annual re- 
ports we have seen. And librarians aren't 
the only:ones who think it is a good report. 
Here is what the Public Relations News of 
November 18 had to say about it: 


Most appealing goodwill ambassador ever 
sent out to make friends for the country” 5 
libraries is “The Power of Print,” 
annual report of the Newark Public Library, 
Newark, N.J. We don't often go so “all out” 
in our recommendations, but this time we sug- 


- to last. 


current' 


gest that whatever your field, if you report 
to your stockholders or employers through 
the printed word, get this idea-provoking 48- 
page booklet. 

It will hold your attention from first word 
.. its cartoons will keep you chuck- 
ling . . . and you'll get a picture of the scope 
of a library's service to a community's inhabi- 
tants, schools, and industries that will estab- 
lish the library forever in your mind as an 
effective community relations tool. This re- 
port, released to comply with the New Jersey 
state law that library boards report every 
year to the municipal legislative bodies, con- 
tains the qualities of frankness, simplicity, and 
entertaining writing sadly lacking in so many 
of industry's annual reports. 

Here's a paradoxical note: this highly in- 
formative booklet reports on a survey among 
the people of Newark which indicates that 
5096 had not been in the Newark Public 
Library during the past five years . . . if ever, 
and 62% did not know that the library offers 
services other than the lending of books, ' 
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The report was prepared by a specialist 
in report writing, Alexander L. Crosby of 
New York City, who before specializing 
in this kind of work had had seventeen 
years of journalism and free lance writing. 
According to John B. Kaiser, director of the 
Newark Public Library, Mr. Crosby was 
paid a flat fee of $1250 for a 48-page book- 
let seen through the press. In addition to 


Mr. Crosby's fee, the library paid for mak-, 


ing cuts, printing, incidentals, etc. So far 
the library has ordered six thousand copies 
of the report, and the total cost was $3890. 
Mr. Kaiser says that copies will be avail- 
able for limited distribution to librarians 
interested in seeing this fine example of a 
public library report. 

Mr. Crosby and an assistant worked 
closely with the library staff members; ex- 
amined many manuscripts, monthly and an- 
nual reports of departments and of the 
library; and interviewed staff members, 
members of the public in the library, and 
members of the public on the street. 


Books for Poland 


As an aid toward the rehabilitation of 
Polish libraries, Enoch Pratt Free Library, 
Baltimore, recently presented Hilda P. 
Holme's generous gift of more than nine 
hundréd children's books to the Warsaw 
Public Library. Included in the collection 
were books that serve as "bridges" to inter- 
national understanding as well as those that 
show the American way of life. 


Ohio Library Institute 


A Better Libraries Institute was held in 
November by the Summit County Library 
Association, an A.L.A, chapter, in coopera- 


tion with the Cleveland Library Club and 
the Cleveland chapter of Special Libraries 
Association, in order to discuss various 
phases of bettering college, special, and pub- 
lic library service. 


Jewish Book Month in Chicago 
Jewish Book Month, November 15- 


December 15, was commemorated by the 
Chicago Public Library in an annotated list 
entitled “The Jewish People: 100 Books 
Published During 1943-1946.” - | 


Pratt Course in Special Libraries 


Pratt Institute Library School is offering 
an elective in Special Libraries for the third 
quarter beginning March 17. Rebecca B. 
Rankin, Municipal Reference Library, New 
York City, will instruct the course, 


Taxes on Pensions 


Retired librarians of the public libraries 


of New York City have formed an associa- . 


tion to work for the abolition of federal in- 
come taxes on library pensions of $2000 
and less. The association proposes to join 
the Pensioneer’s Protective Association of 
America, Inc., as one of the means toward 
the accomplishment of its purpose. 


Tri-State Meeting 


The favorable results of the tri-state l- 
brary meeting held in Milwaukee in 1939 
have prompted members of the Wisconsin 
Library Association to pass unanimously 
a resolution to join with the associations of 
Minnesota and lowa:and possibly those of 
North and South Dakota in a 1947 regional 
library conference. 
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M T THE MEETING of the Membership 
A Committee at Buffalo in June a 

subcommittee was appointed to re- 
vise and simplify the A.L.A. membership 
. blanks. This committee has worked on the 
problem in close cooperation with Cora M. 
Beatty and the Membership Office and now 
the new blanks are ready to be given a trial. 


Changes 


ERE are some of the changes on the 
À [membership blanks: 


1. The following blanks or sections of 
blanks have been eliminated: 

a. The application for new institutional 
membership (printed on the orange paper) 

b. The application for new personal mem- 
bership (white paper) 

c. The subscription form for College and 
Research Libraries, which was the last .sec- 
tion on all blanks. This was done because 
the main job of the committee was to elimi- 
nate as much detail as possible from the 
blanks and there was no particular reason to 
single out a special group on a general mem- 
bership blank. Also, the Membership . Office 
states that this section is often filled out but 
no money for the subscription is sent in, which 
appears to reflect confusion in the mind of 
the applicant. : i 

2. The following blanks have been retained 
(with the exception of the section noted in 
c above) 

a. The personal membership blank printed 
on green paper. 

' b. The institutional 
printed on yellow paper. 

Both of these blanks now carry boxes 
in the upper right hand corner of the "Mem- 
bership Data" section where the applicant 
checks whether his application is new or a re- 
newal. This made possible the elimination 
of the orange and white blanks noted above. 


membership blank 


Wording has been simplified and sen- 
tences eliminated wherever possible to. do so 


The New Membership Blanks 


without sacrificing necessary explanations. 
As a result, larger and clearer type is to 
be used. 

At the request of the Membership Office, 
to facilitate the keeping of their records, 
a few words have been added. ‘These in- 
clude the directive “Type or Print," the 
request that the last name of the applicant 
be printed first, and a line for "Mailing 
Address." 


3. The committee has struck one very 
serious difficulty which cannot be eliminated 
at this time. In the section “Divisional Mem- 
bership” it was possible to state clearly how 
the individual could join more than one di- 
vision of A.L.A. by the adding of 20 per cent 
to the annual dues, but there is no state- 
ment in regard to how the person may Join 
more than one section of a division. A brief 
statement cannot be made because each di- 
vision in its own by-laws decided upon the 
amount to be charged for the privilege of 
membership in more than one of its sections 
and the amount varies in the different divi- 
sions. 


Suggestion 


p that the lack of provision for 


such information on the membership 
blank is a handicap to the sections wishing 
to increase their membership, the subcom- 
mittee has the following suggestion: 


That the A.L.A. Membership Committee | 
call to the attention of the officers of all di- 
visions the difficulty that has arisen due to 
the lack of uniformity in dues required for 
membership in more than one section of di- 
visions, and that the Membership Committee 
recommend to the officers of the divisions that 
the divisions attempt to set uniform dues for 
all sections agreeable to all divisions. 


If this is done, a simple statement can be 
added to the membership blanks which 


i 
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s ^. 
membering that if they are not workable 


should clarify the problem, at least for the 
j another revision can be made later. 


present. 


Simplifying the blanks was not easy, for 
there are many details which, for one reason 
or another, cannot be eliminated. Indeed, 
the results may not seem simple at all, but 
the subcommittee requests that A.L, A. mem- 
bers give the new blanks a trial, always re- 
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Midwinter Conference Highlights 


San Francisco Conference 
THE THEME of the San Francisco Con- 


ference, June 29-July 5, will be “A Mora-, 


torium on Trivia,” according to the decision 
of the Executive Board. 


1047 Midwinter Conference 


After considerable expression of interest 
in a midwinter conference which would not 
come during the holidays, the Executive 
Board has authorized the Executive Secre- 
tary to endeavor to find hotel accommoda- 
tions for the 1947 Midwinter Conference 
during the third or fourth week of January. 
However, tentative reservations for a con- 
ference date during Christmas week were 
made for holding the conference in the 
Drake. 

Salary Policy Revised 


The Council approved a change in the 
Salary Policy Statement as recommended 
by the Board on Personnel Administration 
as indicated below (the new figures are 
Vitalic and the figures which appeared 
in the earlier statement are in parentheses 
following the new figures) : 


B. To libraries in institutions of higher edu- 
cation 
I. The minimum annual expenditures inr 
salaries and books in libraries in institutions 
of higher education, figured in terms of the 
library service unit load, should be: 
University libraries 
First 2000 units—salaries $16 ($12) and 
books $9 ($7) per unit 
Second 2000 units-—salaries 35 ($6) and 
books $7 ($5) per unit 
Remaining units—salaries $8 ($6) and 
books $4 ($3) per unit — 
Degree-conferring four-year institution li- 
braries 
First 2000 units—salaries $13 ($10) and 


: books $8 ($6) per unit 


Remaining units—salaries $8 ($6) and 
books $5 ($4) per unit 


I9 


Non-degree-conferring institution libraries 
First 1000 units—salaries, $8 ($6) and 
books $7 ($5) per unit 

Second 1000 units—salaries $7 ($5) and 
books $3 ($2) per unit 

Remaining units—salaries $4 ($3) and 
books $1 per unit 


Atomic Energy Resolution 


Following the general session on atomic 
energy on December 28, the Council on 
December 29 adopted a resolution on the 
international control of atomic energy 
which called for the following action: 


Now, therefore, be it resolved: 

I. That this Council urge upon all libraries 
and all library organizations the immediate 
necessity of utilizing every means at their 
command, at state and local levels, to advance 
a true understanding on the part of all the 
people of atomic energy and its meaning for 
civilization. . 

2. 'That the American Library Association 
address this resolution to the President of the 
United States, the Secretary of State, the 
delegates of the United States to the United 
Nations, and members of the Congress of the 
United States and members of the U.S. 
Atomic Energy Control Commission, 'express- 
ing appréciation of their efforts in behalf of 
international control of atomic energy and 
urging intensification of these efforts, to the 
end that the full influence of the United States 
may be exerted to obtain favorable action by 
the United Nations. 

3. That the Council urge library organiza- 
tions and individual librarians and library 
trustees to take similar action, making their 
convictions known to the responsible leaders 
of the Government of the United States. 


Nominations Approved 


The Council approved the report of the 
Nominating Committee as printed on page 
482 of the December 1 4.L.A. Bulletin. 


New A L.A. Chapters 


The Council, on recommendation’ of the 
Committee on Chapters, approved the peti- 
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tions for A.L.A. chapter status of the fol- 
lowing groups: New Mexico Library 


Association, Nevada Library Association, 
and the Wichita Chapter of the A.L.A. 


Foreign Guests 


At the first Council meeting at Mid- 
winter the chairman of the International 
Relations Board, Flora B. Ludington, in- 
troduced two foreign guests, F. C. Francis, 
secretary of the British Museum, and S. C. 
Chu, Peiping, China. 


Use of Endowment Funds 


Council voted a reaffirmation of its vote 
in Buffalo to spend $20,000 of the endow- 
ment fund annually for three years. It also 
voted expenditure of $10,000 of the endow- 
ment fund for extra expenses incurred in 
moving Headquarters to the new building 
and voted that the Committee on Use of 
Endowment Funds be continued until June 
1947, at which time it is to present a rec- 
ommendation on policy in connection with 
the use of endowment funds. 


Council Practice and Procedure 


As a result of the recommendations of 
the Committee on Relations with Local 
Library Groups and on Membership Par- 
ticipation a special Committee on Council 
Practice and Procedure was appointed to 
review the recommendations of the former 
committee which appeared in the Dec. 1, 
1945, A.L.A. Bulletin. At the Council 
meeting on December 27 the report of the 
Committee on Council Practice and Pro- 
cedure, which covers the following points, 
was approved: 

A vice chairman is to be elected from Coun- 
cil to work with the A.L.A. President on pro- 
grams for Council, although the extent of the 
new program material which could be included 
would necessarily be limited. 


In regard to the recommendation that at- 
tendance at Council meetings be limited, the 


committee thinks that attendance should be 
encouraged. 

Council meetings should be reserved for 
transaction of business and for discussion lead- 
ing to decisions of policy. This does not pre- 
clude discussion of general topics when in the 

*best interests of the Association. 

Continuation of the recently established 
practice of identification of Council members 
at meetings was approved. 

Material which has been distributed before 
Council meetings should not be read at the 
meetings. > 

Upon election, new Council members should 
be sent a statement from A.L.A. Headquar- 
ters informing them of their responsibilities 
and of the general practices of the Council. 


Institutional Dues 


The Council at its meeting on December 
28 approved a recommendation of the Com- 
„mittee on Institutional Membership Dues, 
‘which would change the first item in the 
Constitution on institutional dues, to read 
as follows: l ; 

Services, privilege of divisional allotment, 
and subscription to the Bulletin, Handbook, 
and Proceedings, shall be available to li- 


braries and library schools upon payment of 
annual dues as follows: 


Income Dues 
less than $ 10,000 $ 5 
$ 10,000- 24,999 IO 

25,000- 49,999 30 

50,000- 99,999 50 

100,000- 240,999 100% 
250,000- 499,999 150% 
500,000- 749,999 200% 
750,000- 999,999 250* 
1,000,000- Qr more 300* 


For determination of the rate to be paid 
for membership, services, and publications 
annual income shall be defined as the total 
operating income received during the previous 
fiscal year. 


To become effective, this change in the 


Constitution must be approved by vote of 
the membership. 


* Libraries paying $100 or more will receive at ne 
further cost one copy of each book and periodical is- 
sued for sale by the A.L.A. during the membership 
year. , 
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By he Editor 





HE Adult Education Board of the 

American Library Association was one 
of five organizations represented at the first 
meeting of the Joint Committee for the 
Study of Adult Education Policies, Princi- 
ples, and Practices held in October at 
Olympia Fields Country Club, Olympia 
Fields, Ill. Plans were formulated for the 
publication of a pamphlet for the layman 
on the tentative subject “Adult Education: 
Why—What—Who—How?” 

As part of its initial task, the committee 
undertook a statement of some of the chief 
problems confronting adult education and 
arrived at the following: 


1. Increase of general understanding and 
competence, the development of more effective 


citizenship, and wider extension of socially 


desirable human relationships. 

2. Recruitment and training of leaders and 
teachers for adult education. 

3. Development and improvement of ma- 
terials and procedures for adult learning. 

4. Recognition by communities of their re- 
sponsibility for the continuing education of 
adults. 

5. Development of an impelling awareness 
by adults of their individual and group edu- 


“cational needs. 


6. Development of appropriate promotional 
techniques to stimulate public interest and par- 
ticipation in adult educational opportunities. 

' 7. Stimulation of more effective adult edu- 
cation programs for such special groups as 
lliterates, handicapped, and foreign born. 


8. Development of awareness on the part 


of adults of the miseducative influences to 
which they are subjected, and of the extent 
to which, under the guise of adult education, 
inferior and often fraudulent pseudo-schools 
are operating. 

9. Development of adequate recognition 
and compensation for leaders and teachers in 
all areas of adult education. 

IO. Development of an understanding of 
the vital relationship between general adult 


AM 


education and vocational education for adults. 
11. Formulation and necessary support for 
needed legislation in adult education. 
I2. Provisions for the interchange of infor- 
mation on patterns and plans of organization 
of local and other adult education programs. 


Each member of the committee selected 
one of these problems for further defining 
and outlining, with a report to be made to 
the committee on suggestions for implemen- 
tation aimed toward the solution of the 
problem. 


MAJORITY VOTE in the November elec- 
tions increased the St. Louis city li- 
brary tax from 4c to Óc on each $100 
of property evaluation. The increased tax 
is expected to bring in $240,000 additional 
annual revenue which will be spent on 
salaries, book collection, new branch librar- 
ies, audio-visual service, and repairs and 
equipment. 


4HICAGO PUBLIC LIBRARY is the sole 
C possessor of a collection of five thou- 
sand books in hand-copied braille, the work 
of volunteer women. It has taken the 
Johanna Lodge Transcribing Group of 
Volunteer Workers twenty-five years to 
complete the 925,000 pages in braille that 
make up the collection. ‘These volumes, 
available in no other library, are loaned to 
readers in all parts of the world. Three 
volumes loaned in 1939 were recently re- 
turned with apologies from a Malayan bor- 
rower unable to return them earlier because 
of “a few minor matters beyond his con- 
trol.” 


HE FIRST shipment of books for the 
[children and teachers of Japan pur- 
chased from funds subscribed to by the US. 


` 
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Education Mission to Japan has reached its 
destination, The bulk of the book selection 
was done by the staff of the Center for In- 
structional Materials, University of Chi- 


cago, under the direction of Alice R. 
Brooks. | 


HE FILM COUNCIL OF ÁMERICA at its 

meeting in late November outlined its 
plans for the forthcoming year's work. 
Among other activities, the council will 
recommend a thorough study by the L. C. 
Motion Picture Project of ways and means 
to effect better and more expeditious distri- 
bution of government-made films and to 
recommend standardized charges. ‘This 
recommendation is in line with the recom- 
mendation proposed by the A.L.A. Audio- 
Visual Committee and approved by the 
A.L.A. Council last June in Buffalo. 


ORE THAN two million surplus texts 
M of the Armed Forces Institute pro- 
gram will be distributed next year by the 
Library of Congress to veterans attending 
schools throughout the country. 


EEKLY ISSUES of printed cards con- 
W raining analyses of recent movies for 
the benefit of libraries will be inaugurated 
this year by the newly established ‘Tabard 
Inn Press. ‘This series is expected to give 
productional information, plot synopses, 
and original sources of movies. Sets of 
printed cards describing current phonograph 
albums are scheduled to be issued by the 
middle of the year. Libraries interested in 
further information may write John L. 
Andriot, 1619 Fairfax Ave., Cincinnati 7. 


$5000 bequest was recently willed the 

St. Louis Public Library by the 

widow of Frederick M. Crunden, St. Louis 

librarian, 1877-1909. The will suggested 

that the money be used for a special collec- 

tion of juvenile books on American history 
and lives of historic Americans. 
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jen NEW $200,000 library of the Ameri- ` 


can University of Beirut, Lebanon, will 
bear the name of the late Nami Jafet, for- 
mer industrialist of Sáo Paulo, Brazil, as 
funds for its erection have been contributed 
by his widow and seven sons. The building 
was the first to be built during the drive for 
funds for Near East colleges. It is ex- 
pected to triple the hook capacity of Amer- 
ica’s largest overseas university, already the 
repository of one of the largest public collec- 


tions of Arabic manuscripts in the Near . 


East. 


i 


HE Institute of Adult Education, 
3 Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, publishers of the Film Forum Review, 
plans an expansion of its film research 
program for the benefit of adult discussion 
groups. These plans include a laboratory 
for viewing and evaluating films as aids to 
adult discussion, preparation of evaluation 
sheets and leaders’ and audience guides, 
and publication of an annotated catalog of 


films suitable for discussion in various 
fields. 


ARIAN M CFADDEN, librarian, Indian- 
M apolis, Public Library, recently was 
one of ten people, including President 
“Truman, to receive the Military Order 
of the Loyal Legion, an honorary award 
for outstanding patriotic work, 


URING JANUARY 1946 the 15,257 

women's clubs using the Good House- 
keeping Club Service received by mail 
copies of a special study program on “Our 
Nation's Libraries," prepared by Theresa 
Booth Wells, in cooperation with the 
A.L.A. and the Library of Congress. Re- 
sults from this service over a two-month 
period showed that 738 requests for a total 
of 15,983 copies of free publications for 
study were received. Estimates are that 
at least 27,000 clubs used the program and 
8,000,000 women received and studied it. 
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OUR LIBRARIAN Wants to See You,” 
Nu article by Robert E. Kingery, read- 
ers' adviser, New York Public Library, ap- 
peared in the December issue of T'he Pro- 
gram Planner, published by the Program 
Information Exchange, 41 Maiden Lane, 
New York City 7. The P.LE., on whose 
board of directors the A.L.A. is represented 
by Mrs. Helen T. Steinbarger, is “a clear- 
ing house for members of organizations in 
the field of popular education." 
tions to The Program Planner are $2 for 
ten issues. 


N ILLINOIS librarian reports that shortly 
A after the recent article on phonograph 
collections in libraries appeared in the Read- 
er's Digest, circulation of records increased 
from an average of three a day to about 
twenty-five a day. 


ENRY CHRISTMAN, in his address pre- 
H sented before the Library Unions 
Round “Table at the Buffalo Conference, 
made the following suggestion: 


I would like to see in every library a 
bulletin board with the permanent caption, 
"Dress Rehearsal for History, 1946" or 1947, 
or 1948 as the years go on, and to see posted 
on that bulletin board a recommended read- 
ing list that would bring out parallels or re- 
lated episodes in our earlier history. The 
same patterns have been woven through much 
of American history. But we tend to forget. 


| T SEPTEMBER ¿issue of the Bulletin of 


the American College of Surgeons con- 
tains the papers presented in a panel dis- 
cussion on " Departmental Interdependence" 
at the joint conference of medical librarians 
and medical record librarians attending the 


Tri-State Hospital Assembly held in zd 


cago, May 1, 1946. 


N Oct. 15, 1946, the governor signed 
O the bill appropriating $212,000 for 
state aid for public libraries in Missouri. 
Legislation for state aid for public libraries 


Subscrip- 
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was enacted in Missouri in June. The new 
law provides for a public library service 
fund one-half of which will be used for 
grants to establish libraries which meet 
certain standards and one-half for equaliza- 
tion and establishment of new service. The’ 
Missouri Library Commission has been 
superseded by the state library, a new agency 
set up within the higher education division 
of the state education department. Kathryn 
P. Mier is the state librarian, and the state 
aid will be administered through her office. 


ILLIAM RosE BENET ts the subject of 
VW. Iómm. kodachrome film biography 
produced by David Robbins Productions, 
420 Madison Ave., New York City 17. 
This film, first of e Contemporary Au- 
thor Series, depicts scenes from the personal 
life of the poet and his famous family. Also 
included is the author's reading of his poem 


“The Whale.” 


NDIANA UNIVERSITY is the recipient of 
| an $1800 gift from the Indiana Visual 
Aids Company of Indianapolis, for the pur- 
pose of employing graduate students to un- 
dertake studies dealing with selection and 
use of films in the teaching of major sub- 
jects in Indiana schools. Applications for 
assistantships, fellowships, and part-time 
positions on the staff open to graduate stu- 
dents should be sent to L. C. Larson, di- 
rector, Audio-Visual Center, Indiana Uni- 
versity, Bloomington. 


HE LOCAL Junior Chamber of Com- 
| | merce of a large residential area north 
of Charleston, S.C., has undertaken a proj- 
ect to raise by public subscription a sum in 
excess of $20,000 to build and equip a mod- 
ern public library for their locality. The 
weekly visit of the book truck belonging 
to the county library system has been found 
to be inadequate for this area's large popu- 
lation, and the nearest library is in down- i 
town Charleston, miles away. 


ALA. NEWS 


San Francisco Conference 


June 29-July 5 





Trustees’ Citations 
Tue A.L.A. Jury on Citation of Trus- 


tees has requested that nominations for 
1947 citations be in not later than Mar. 1, 
1947, according to Mrs. Philip Sidney 
Smith, chairman. Library boards, indi- 
vidual library trustees, state library exten- 
sion agencies, state library associations, or 
the A.L.A. Trustees Division may send in 
names to be considered. The only limita- 
tion put upon nominees is that each mist be 
in actual service at least part of the calendar 
year preceding the conference at which 
awards are made. Nominations should be 
sent to the Jury on Citation of Trustees, 
A.L.A. Headquarters, 50 E. Huron St., 
Chicago 11. 


Milezewski Addresses S.L.A. Group 


Marion A. MQILCZEWSKI, director of the 
A.L.A. International Relations Office in 
Washington, D.C., was guest speaker at a 
November meeting of the University and 
College Group of the Special Libraries As- 
sociation. His topic was “National Li- 
brary Problems.” 


On International Relations 


HE DIRECTOR of the Office of Public 

Affairs of the Department of State is- 
sued on September 30 an outline of arrange- 
ments to help American organizations keep 
informed about and have their views taken 
into account by the Economic and Social 
Council of the United Nations. 

National organizations should normally 
present their views to their respective gov- 
ernments or through international nongov- 
 ernmental organizations to which they 
belong. 
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The Division of Public Liaison of the 
Office of Public Affairs of the Department 
of State is normally the source for approach 
to the department in this connection. The 
Division of Public Liaison has also estab- 
lished an office with the American delega- 
tion at the seat of the United Nations in 
New York City, Fisk Building, 250 W. 
57th St., New York City 19.- 

Data sheets are available on request from 
the Office of Public Affairs of the Depart- 
ment of State, for indication of fields of 
activity of the Economic and Social Council 
in which the A.L.A. may be interested. 
The division will also help secure appro- 
priate documentation and admission to pub- 
lic meetings in which the Association may 
be interested. The A.L.A. has already 
filed with this division data sheets indicating 
fields of interest within the scope of Eco- 
nomic and Social Council activities. 

It is recommended that libraries sub- 
scribe to the State Department Bulletin and 


to the United Nations Bulletin as sources. 


of information. 

Organizations desiring to present their 
views may do so in the following way: 

a. By letter addressed to the Office of Pub- 
lic Affairs, Department of State 

b. By communicating resolutions or other 
forms of action 

c. By personal interview with appropriate 
officers of the government 

d. By participation in joint meetings 

e. By consultation with the United Nations 
Secretariat, this latter by arrangement through 
the Division of Public Liaison. 


‘Local organizations affiliated with na- 
tional bodies will present their views 
through the national organization. 

The Board on International Relations 
reminds the members how from time to 


& 
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time librarians in this country have had par- 
ticular interest in libraries and librarians 
"overseas. Sometimes it has been due to a 
visit; sometimes a professor has found help 
in a college or a public library, sometimes 
a group of people here wish to remind 
friends in another country that warm 
memories of former days are still alive. 
Many other occasions have served to bring 
about happy relations. | 

Now that normal postal and other com- 
munications seem to be returning in larger 


or smaller measure, the Board on Interna- 


tional Relations asks librarians in this coun- 
try to remember this interchange of friendly 
relations and valuable exchange of ideas. 

If friends bere will tell the office of the 


board (Study 250, Library of Congress 


Annex, Washington 25, D.C.) about any 
particular library or country they may wish 
to cultivate in this fashion, the board will 


gladly do what it can to help in developing: ` 


connections of this kind. The board will 
welcome news received from our foreign 
colleagues as to library conditions in their 


* respective institutions and countries. 


FronA B. Lupincron, Chairman 
A.L.A. International Relations Board 


List of Films 


LIBRARIANS interested in films for li- 
brary use may secure Aubry Lee Graham’s 
“Information Films and the Public Li- 
brary” from Mildred L. Batchelder, Ameri- 
can Library Association, 50 E. Huron St., 
Chicago 11. The twelve-page mimeo- 
graphed leaflet lists educational films with 
short annotations. 


Correction 


IN THE TABULATION “Students and 


4 Graduates of Accredited Library Schools,” 


Annual Reports, A.L.A. Bulletin, Oct. 15, 
1946, page 413, figures on enrolment should 
be corrected as follows: Rosary College—g 
women, full time; 18 women, part time; O 
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special students. University of Wisconsin 
—24 women, full time. Total—667 
women, full time; 478 women, part time; 
59 women, special or nonmatriculated stu- 
dents. 


International Library Committee 


Cart H. MiLam, Milton E. Lord, and 
Margaret S, Gill, of Canada, attended a 
meeting last month of the International Li- 
brary Committee in Geneva. The Execu- 
tive Board at its meeting last June author- 
ized. President Rothrock and Executive Sec- 
retary Milam to extend a formal invitation 
to the International Federation of Library 
Associations to hold its first postwar li- 
brary congress in the United States within 


the next two years. 
f 


LF.D. Meeting 


A.L.A, REPRESENTATIVES to the Paris 
meeting of the International Federation of. 
Documentation in November were Frederic 
W. Stewart, director of the American Li- 
brary in Paris, and Charles W. David, di- 
rector of libraries, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Philadelphia, who also represented 
the Council of Learned Sotieties, 


A.L.A. Income Committee 


Tue COMMITTEE ON A.L.A. INCOME, 
consisting of Luther H. Evans, chairman, 
Flora B. Ludington, Carl Vitz, and James 
J. Weadock, Jr., proposes to study sources 
of funds for A.L.A. activities and to recom- 
mend suitable methods of financing. Rec- 
ommendations from other committees or 
members of A.L.A. will be welcomed. 


C.N.L.A. Meeting 


IN THE ABSENCE of Mary U. Rothrock 
and Milton E. Lord, A.L.A. representatives 
to the Council of National Library Associa- 
tions, Amy- Winslow and Paul Howard 
served in their stead at the council meeting - 
on Nov. 22, 1946, in Washington. The 
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constitution of the council was revised to 
allow the council to operate projects. The 
change was adopted with the understand- 


ing that there is no obligation to inaugurate 
an operating agency. | 


New Public Relations Assistant 


CrcELIA T. HorrMANN, on leave from 
the Detroit Public Library, joined the staff 
December 9 as public relations assistant. 
. Miss Hoffmann is a graduate of the library 
school at the College of St. Catherine, 
where she also completed her undergradu- 
ate work. She has had eleven years! ex- 
perience in the Detroit Public Library, 
partly as acting branch librarian. 

At its meeting in October the Executive 
-Board voted that Olga M. Peterson, chief 
of the Public Relations Office and special 
membership assistant, spend full time on 
special membership promotion, except for a 


supervisory relationship to the Public Re-: 


lations Office, for the remainder of the 
fiscal year, 1946-47. It will thus be possi- 
ble to devote more time than formerly to 
public relations and, at the same time, to 
produce more income for the activities in 
which the Association should engage but 
for which it does not have funds. 

Special members are those friends of the 
A.L.A., laymen and professional librarians, 
who pay annual dues of $25 or $ioo. At 
present A.L.A.’s income from this source 
amounts to $10,000. In the last several 
years it has not been possible to carry on 
intensive campaigns to increase the num- 
ber of special members appreciably. During 
the current fiscal year, an attempt will be 
made to produce an additional $10,000. 

Librarians can help make the campaign a 
success by reporting to Headquarters the 
names of individuals in their communities 
who have shown interest in supporting edu- 
cational services, particularly libraries, and 
_who could afford to join the A.L.A. as spe- 
cial members. This type of membership 
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has often stimulated the member’s interest 
in the library in his own community. In 
any case, it gives him a concept of the mod- 
ern library’s place in the social and educa- 
tional scheme. 


B.E.L. Conference 


A CONFERENCE on education for librari- 
anship was held at A.L.A. Headquarters, 
Dec, 12-14, 1946, on invitation of the Board 
of Education for Librarianship. Those 
present represented groups in the library 
profession which are most directly con- 
cerned with the education of librarians: for 
the Board of Education for Librarianship, 
Harriet Dorothea MacPherson, chairman, 
Mrs. Lucile L. Keck, Richard H. Logsdon, 
Ralph Munn, and Francis R. St. John, 
members, and Anita M. Hostetter, secre- 
tary; for the A.L.A. Division of Library 
Education, Lewis F. Stieg, president, and 
Mr. Logsdon, vice president; for the As- 
sociation of American Library Schools, 
Mrs. Florrinell F. Morton, president; for 
the Board on Personnel Administration, 
Louis M. Nourse, chairman, Hazel B. 
Timmerman, executive assistant, and Mrs. 
Theodora R. Brewitt, chairman of the Sub- 
committee on Job Analysis of Library Du- 
ties; for the Special Committee on Dis- 
cussion of the Wheeler Report, Miss Mac- 
Pherson, chairman, and Mr. Nourse, Jean 
Gardiner Smith, and Mr. Stieg, members. 

The conference offered an opportunity 
for discussion of crucial questions in the re- 
cruiting and education of librarians and of 
lines of action which the groups represented 
plan to take. 

Separate sessions were scheduled during 
the conference for the Committee on Dis- 
cussion of the Wheeler Report and for the 
Board of Education for, Librarianship. 
Joint meetings of the board with the par- 
ticipating groups were held at the Mid- 
winter Conference to carry forward the 
results of the conference. 
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Electric Motor Repair Sheets 
Murray Hitt Books, Inc., publishers 
of Electric Motor Repair by Robert Rosen- 
berg, now have available folded and col- 
lated sheets suitable for binding by librar- 


¡ les dissatisfied with the original, duo-spiral 
“format of the book. These sheets are pro- 


curable through the same dealer channels 
as the regular volume. ‘The sheets were 
made available to libraries after the Los 
Angeles Public Library had objected to the 
original format. 


Fun Guide for Children 


Vacation Fun Directory, describing points 
and programs of interest in St, Paul with 
lists of suitable books and line-drawings, 
has been compiled by Della McGregor and 
the children's room staff of the St. Paul 


Public Library. The cost for individual 


copies is 10c; for twenty-five or more, Sc. 


Children's Bookmarks 


Tue LIST of Newberry-Caldecott win- 
ners is now available in bookmark form, 
and copies of it may be secured from the 
Children's Book Council, 62 W. 45th St., 
New York City 19, at 50c for 100 copies. 


Red Cross Film 


“FACING TOMORROW,” a two-reel, 16mm. 
motion picture short with sound, offers a 
dramatic demonstration of the work of the 
American Red Cross in helping to solve the 
postwar problems of servicemen and their 
families. No solicitation of funds is made 
in the film, which is available for a slight 
shipping charge from the Motion Picture 
Distributing Office, American Red Cross, 
40 E. 49th St., New York City 17. 
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True Nature Series 


CHILDREN may be interested in the new 
True Nature picture stories of animal life 
on the farm and in the forest. Quick 
action photographs have been reproduced 
in sepia from Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films and are accompanied by a brief run- 
ning text. In stiff paper binding, the twelve 
books are now available at a cost of 50¢ 
a piece from booksellers or Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, 20 N. Wacker Dr., Chicago 6. 


College Aviation Courses 


LIBRARIANS may secure the 1946-47 
chart of “U.S. College Aviation Courses” 
by addressing requests to Jane Drucker, 
Flying magazine, 185 N. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago 1. 


Trade Display Charts 


Two sets of fifteen international trade 
charts, sizes 8% x 104” and 38” x 48”, are 
now available on request from the Division 
of Public Liaison, Department of State, 
Washington, D.C. 


Public Affairs Pamphlet 


THE LATEST Public Affairs Pamphlet 
(No. 122) is Benjamin C, Gruenberg’s 
How Can We Teach about Sex? Single 
copies may be ordered for 10c from Public 
Affairs Committee, Inc, 22 E. 38th St., 
New York City.16. 


Peabody Scholarships 


Six one-hundred-dollar scholarships will 
be offered this summer by the Peabody Li- 
brary School to students wishing to work 
toward. the M.S. in L.S. degree. Requests 
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for scholarships should be sent to the direc- 
tor, Peabody Library School, Nashville 4, 


. not later than Apr. 15, 1947. 


Correction 


In THE November Bulletin on page 461 
we referred to the new publication Im- 
primatur as “a Library Quarterly for 
Bibliophiles.” The editor of the publica- 
tion has called our attention to the fact that 
it is not a library quarterly but a literary 
quarterly. 


-50 Years of Fact and Fiction 


‘THE BOOK LisT “Our Yesterdays,” issued 
in commemoration of the golden anniversary 
of the Queens Borough Public Library, 
lists outstanding news events and novels of 
the past fifty years. “Up to three copies 
may be secured free from the library, 89-14 


- Parsons Blvd., Jamaica 2, N.Y. 


Tolerance Posters 


Four posters entitled “We Hold These 
Truths,” illustrated with photographs of 
Americans at work and pertinent statements 
by George Washington, Thomas Jefferson, 
Abraham Lincoln, and Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, are available without charge from the 
Council against Intolerance in America, 17 


E. 42nd St. New York City 17. 


Organization of Branches 


LoweLL Martin’s paper on “The Pur- 
,pose and Administrative Organization of 
Branch Systems in Large Urban Libraries,” 
which was submitted to the Graduate Li- 
brary School, University of Chicago, in 
1940 in candidacy for the degree of master 
of arts, has hitherto been available only by 
borrowing from the University of Chicago 
Library. It has now been borrowed and 
reproduced (mimeographed) by the Enoch 
Pratt Free Library for use by its own 
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branch survey committee. With Mr. Mar- 


tin’s permission the Pratt library will run 
off additional copies for sale at cost ($1 
each) if sufficient orders are received before 
Mar. 1, 1947. Please address inquiries to 
Carolyn Pullman, Enoch Pratt Free Li- 
brary, Baltimore 1. | 


Book on San Antonio 

‘TEN YEARS AGO the staff of the Public 
Library, San Antonio, Tex., published a 
small book about the town designed for the 
use of elementary school children. This 
year the library plans a new edition which 


. may be useful for both adults and children. 


The narration is by Leah Carter Johnston, 
head of the children's department, from 
material assembled by the staffs of San An- 
tonio and Bexar County libraries. Prepub- 
lication price of the cloth-bound book will 
be $1.50 up to Feb. 15, 1947. Orders re- 
ceived by the library after that date will be 
charged $2.50, . 


Visual Education Equipment 
The Directory of the Members of the 


National Association of Visual Education , 


Dealers, published in November ‘1946, 
serves as a helpful guide to libraries in 
locating dealers in films and film equip- 
ment in their areas. The directory lists 
264 dealers in films and audio-visual equip- 


ment. It can be obtained without charge 
from the National Association of Visual . 


Education Dealers, 431 S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago 5. ; 


Social Hygiene Day 

NATIONAL SociaL Hycrene Day will 
be observed February 5 under the sponsor- 
ship of the American Social Hygiene As- 
sociation, Inc., 1790 Broadway, New York 
City 19, which has available free a kit of 
program and publicity aids and a folder, 
Working Together. 
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from A.L.A. Members 





B.B.F. Director Honored 


TO THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY! 

I have wanted to lose no time in writing 
you these lines in order to give you the most 
gratifying news that, acting upon the spon- 
taneous proposition of a number of highly 
distinguished intellectuals of this country, the 
President of Mexico has most deservedly con- 
ferred upon our good friend Dr. Harold 
Bentley a highly coveted decoration, the Order 
of the Aztec Eagle. 

Although my fellow board members have 
not met since the date of this communication, 
I know that they will be as pleased as I am 
to hear of this official recognition of Dr. Bent- 
ley’s brilliant services. 
fully merited, it is surely on this occasion! . 

I must add that Dr. Bentley himself had 
not the slightest inkling of what was going 
on. There will, of course, be some sort of a 
ceremony, but as 1 know that the information 
will prove most gratifying to you and to all 
our fellow members of the A.L.A., I am 
hastening to relay it to you. f 

PABLO MARTINEZ DEL Rio, President 
Board of Directors 
Biblioteca Benjamin Franklin 


Mexico, D.F. 


More about Censorship 
TO THE PUBLIC RELATIONS CHIEF: 

An assistant Just came to my office to in- 
quire if the postal authorities had requested 
us to remove Memoirs of Hecate County 
from our shelves. According to her, one of 
the rental libraries in town had been told to 
do so. It reminded me of your note on page 
238 of the September 1 A.L.A. Bulletin. 

When I came here last month the ‘former 
librarian took me to City Hall to meet the 
mayor. During our conversation he asked to 
borrow the Memoirs and Forever Amber, ex- 
plaining that he had received many complaints 
concerning them. 

I told him how loath librarians are to set 
themselves up as censors of adult readers. 
“I feel that I have no right to tell you that 
you must not read a particular book.” I 
explained that Winsor had written a realistic 


If ever an honor was 
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book about a rotten period in English history 
and that the chapters on the Great Plague and 
the London fire were good historical fiction, 
that we had a biographical work written in 
the Victorian era about the women of Charles 
II's court and that it substantiated in serious 
form Winsor's fiction. 

That day I sent him both titles and later 
we renewed them so that he could "lend them 
to the chief of police who wanted to read 
them." I waited to see what would happen 
and in time the books were returned without 
comment. So I thought Decatur had weath- 
ered the gale but rumor still has it that "the 
postal.authorities have demanded that book- 
stores withdraw Hecate County?” To date 
I have heard nothing about The H ucksters. 

MURIEL E, Perry, Librarian 
Decatur Public Library 
Decatur, Ill. 


On Being a Division President 
TO THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY: 

From my year's experience as president of 
the Division of Cataloging and Classification, 
I have the following comments to make. 

No one should be president of a division 
without having had experience as a Councilor, 
or something which approximates it, since it 
is expedient to require this experience as a 
qualification for presidency. 

Couldn't we do more to prepare for par- 
ticipation in the work of A.L.A.? Library 
schools should put A.L.A. messages to the 
Council out for students to see. These mes- 
sages represent a certain kind of report writ- 
ing. The potential organization worker will 
learn many things incidentally while reading 
only for news. Or library school advisers 
might' be allowed or encouraged to use this 
type of material with promising students. 
(All this is predicated upon the fact that 
library school faculties should themselves see 
the reports!) 

The same sample material in pam binders 
at A.L.A. conferences might prove stimulating 
and enlightening to members. In addition, it 
should be sent freely to active members of 
the Junior Members Round Table. Adminis- 
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trators who are Councilors should consciously 
use the reports for preparation of younger 
staff members. 

The A.L.A. Headquarters Library might 
have samples of good committee organization, 
correspondence, and reports, and should en- 
courage their use. 

I know I couldn't have conducted my year’s 
work without the training incidental to seeing 
A.L.A. material sent to the University of 
Illinois Library School through Dr. McDiar- 
mid’s request. We used to post some of the 
material on the bulletin boards for student 
instruction. Even though this would have to 
be incidental, I think it would be worth while. 

AMELIA Knizg, President, 1945-40 
Division of Cataloging and 
Classification 


Telegram from Maine 


TO THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY: 

The Maine Library Association represent- 
ing librarians from both college and public 
libraries feels that the strength of any library 
association in the country lies in its represent- 
ing as many librarians as possible and wishes 
to go on record as deploring any separation of 
the Association of College and Reference Li- 
braries from the American Library Associa- 
tion. 

GRACE TRAPPAN, Librarian 
Public Library 
Portland, Me. 


To the A.L.A. on Its Seventieth 
Birthday 


DEAR OLD THING: 

Come to think of it, nobody seems to have 
remembered that you were seventy years old 
on Oct. 4, 1946. Neither did I. Not that 
the accumulation of seventy years is a matter 
for congratulations, but it is at least a point 
to stop at and look back over the past and 
forward to what, if anything, lies ahead. 

By and large, you have had a fairly placid 
` and reasonably useful career, rather quiet and 
aimless at the start, until, by the time of the 
World's Fair of 1893, you were seventeen and 
began to wake up and do a bit of strutting: 
You were helped along a little in finding your- 
self by Andrew Carnegie, who, however, as 
rich uncles with the best of intentions often 
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will, really did you more harm than good. 
His heirs and assigns did better by you, until, 
after the First World War, they tried to wish 
adult education on you. It didn't take, but 
you've not been quite the same ever since. 
Among the adults you tried to educate was 
yourself, so that you might grow up as a pro- 
fessor and head up a profession. That didn't 
take very hard either, at least, not yet. But 
you are still hoping. 

Anyway, by the time you were fifty, you 
thought well enough of yourself to invite your 
colleagues from abroad to come over and help 
celebrate your fiftieth anniversary. They 
came over and enjoyed your hospitality and 
were kind in their comments on what they saw. 
The next year we all went overseas to help 
your opposite number, the Library Associa- 
tion (British), celebrate its fiftieth anniver- 
sary and we had an even better time. We 
were, in our turn, impressed with what we 
saw over there and came back in a somewhat 
chastened mood. 

That was twenty years ago, and since then 
things have been getting gradually tougher, 
what with a depression and a second world 
war and a rising generation too prone to 
wonder out loud how much longer the old 
folks are going to stick around. You had to 
submit with good grace, or a reasonable fac- 
simile thereof, to the scrutiny of your consti- 
tution and your vital organs by a set of op- 
erators—several successive sets, called activi- 
ties committees (I have lost count but I think 
there are four now, or maybe five) who began 
to hack away at your old carcass, trimming 
here and adding there, until now, more than 
ever before, you don't seem the same as you 
were. You have now retired to a nice home, 
far from the turmoil of the busy world, but 
still they keep coming. They don't exactly 
want to desert you, or leave you to your fate 
—the A.C.R.L., the D.P.L., and the other 
initialed and embattled hosts—in fact, they 
want to share your fate, or fortune, in the 
form of a share of your hard-earned income— 
which you do not think you can spare. To 
an innocent bystander it looks like a dilemma, 
or perhaps a Gordian knot. Whichever it is, 
it could be dealt with: a dilemma, by taking 
it by the horns, and a Gordian knot, with a 
good sharp knife. 

Just what is going to happen, I don't know. 
But I keep thinking of the final stanzas of a 
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poem entitled “Jennie June,” by a Chicago 

poet of the 1870's, Benjamin Franklin Taylor: 

“Jennie June,” then said I, “let us linger no more 

By the banks of the beautiful river. 

Let the boat be unmoored and be muffled the oar, 

And we'll steal into heaven together; 

If the angel on duty your coming descries, 

You have nothing to do but throw off the disguise 

That you wore when you wandered with me; 

And the sentry shall say, Welcome back to the 
skies, 

We have long been awaiting for thee.” 


I don’t mean td say, Old Thing, that you 
are an angel in disguise, as the poet says Jen- 
nie June was, but only that, like her, you 
seem to be about ready to steal into heaven. 


Well, so long, Old Thing, it’s been nice seeing 
you. 
And I'll be seeing you again, soon! 
Car. B. Ropen, Librarian 
Chicago Public Library 


Chicago 


Japan Salutes Us 


TO THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY: ’ 
Since the termination of hostilities, Japanese 


$ 
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libraries have been moving very slowly but 
steadily along the road of rehabilitation, 
thanks to the kind and careful guidance of the 
Allied Supreme Headquarters. Behind this 
progress lies the uncommon effort of Philip 
O. Keeney, Library Officer, C. I. & E. Sec- 
tion. l ; 
Taking advantage of the opportunity of Mr. 
Keeney's return home on furlough, I should 
like to take the liberty of paying our deep 
respects to all the librarians of the United 
States and, also, expressing the determination 
on our part to contribute to the future estab- 
lishment of a cultural and peace-loving Japan 
through the rehabilitation of our libraries. 

So it is our earnest desire that, through 
your good offices, our hopes be transmitted to 
every member of your library world that we, 
Japanese librarians, look forward to the sym- 
pathy and assistance of librarians of your 
country who have obtained the most brilliant 
achievements in the world. 

Please accept our highest regard and con- 
fidence. 

'Tosuio Ero, Director in Chief 
Library Association of Japan 
Tokyo 


Wants and Ofters 


Notices of wants and offers are accepted 
from institutional members only. Such li- 
braries are allowed fifteen lines of type per 
year free. The next five lines are one dollar; 
each additional five lines thereafter are 
seventy-five cents. 


Harvard College Library, Cambridge 38, 
Mass., Keyes D. Metcalf, librarian, offers for 
cost of transportation: bound vols. of The 
New York Tribune, 1900-12 (47 vols.) ; Bos- 
ton Herald, 1900-15 (59 vols.). 

‘Kanawha County Public Library, Charles- 
ton 1, W.Va., Charles E. Butler, librarian, 
offers for cost of transportation: American 
Institute of Electrical Engineers. Transac- 


a tions, vols. 24-35 (1905-16, 11 vols. in 19). 


University of New Mexico, Albuquerque, 
Arthur M. McAnally, librarian, wants: set 
of War of the Rebellion records, with or with- 
out atlas. 

Berkshire Athenaeum, Pittsfield, Mass., 
Robert G. Newman, librarian, offers for cost 
of transportation: bound vols. of the Berk- 
Shire Eagle (Pittsfield, Mass., daily news- 
paper), 1906 (May-August), 1907-09, 1910 
(January-August), 1911 (May-December), 
1912-13, 1914 (January-August), 1915-17, ` 
1918 (January-August), 1919 (May-Decem- 
ber), 1922, 1923 (January-April). 

Texas Lutheran College Library, Seguin, 
Katharine S. Diehl, librarian, wants: 2 copies 


Shaw List of Books for College Libraries, | 


I03I, o.p., scarce, state price. 


Latest News on, «Ads 


S INDICATED in our note on page 494 of the December 1 4.L.4. Bulletin, 
the complication in connection with our second-class mailing privilege 
has made it impossible to use personnel ads in the Bulletin until the 

Executive Board adopts a resolution stating that a part of each member's dues 
is to cover a year's subscription to the A.L.A. Bulletin. The Executive Board 
took no final action at the Midwinter meeting because a reply to a communica- 
tion to the Third Assistant Postmaster General had not been received. How- 
ever, as soon as the reply is received the final decision of the Executive Board 
will be reported in the 4.L.4. Bulletin. ‘Thus, the personnel ads may or may 
not appear in the February Bulletin.— THE EDITOR. 


Committee Appointments 


NE OF the more important and perplexing tasks of the President-Elect is to nominate 
() members for the various committees and boards of the American Library Association. 
The main problem is the constant infusion of new blood. The younger A.L.A, members who 
are willing and anxious to work on committees should be given the opportunity. The stand- 
bys who have proved their usefulness should not be placed on more and more committees 
until their actual contribution is lowered. Nevertheless, the all-important thing is to ap- 
point on committees and boards those individuals who will make the greatest contributions. 

The membership-at-large can help in this task by suggesting individuals whom they be- 
lieve might well serve on specific boards or committees. Only through constant advice and 
counsel can the chairman on committee appointments hope to nominate the right sort of com- 
mittees. This is an urgent call for help. 

- | PAUL NorTH Rice, Chairman 
Committée on: Committee Appointments 
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UNESCO on Libraries 


IBRARIES, Museums and Publications are all means of spreading the knowl- 
B edge and enjoyment found in books.and in the beautiful and delightful 
objects that can be shown in exhibitions. In this programme emphasis 
will at one time be placed on the needs of the “common man”—on public li- 
braries, popular galleries and exhibitions, books of fiction and poetry and other A 
simple means of enjoyment—and at another on the needs of the expert and 
specialist, whose demands are for bibliographies and abstracts, research collec- 
tions in museums and publicatons, etc., things which the common man seldom 
sees, and would not be likely to understand if he did. 
"But these two different needs are not in conflict, nor does their presence in a 
single report imply any dangerous duality. The works of scientists and 
philosophers cannot flourish in ignorant communities, and the ordinary citizen 
educated and stimulated to enjoy the world around him, will demand more 
and more from the scientists and other learned men in explanation of his en- 
vironment and in confirmation of his power to control it.... 

A library which is nothing more than, as Dr. Johnson defined it in his dic- 
tionary, a “collection of books,” kept behind locked déors for no man except 
perhaps some book miser to enjoy, is not UNESCO’s concern. UNESCO 
must open the doors and distribute the stored-up knowledge and delights for 
the use and benefit of mankind. 

l | “LIBRARIES AND Museums” in i 
i Report on the Programme of the UNESCO 


~ 


Mr. Milam Described the UNESCO Meetings 
at the First Council Meeting at Midwinter 


UNESCO's Library Program 


LANDED in New York last Sunday 
| after a six-week absence from Fifty 
East Huron Street. My report will be 

. concerned with those weeks. 
I went on the invitation of the Depart- 
ment of State, to serve as a consultant on 


libraries to the U.S. delegation to` 
UNESCO. I spent nearly three weeks at 
the UNESCO General Conference in 


Paris, two days in Geneva at a meeting of 
the International Library Committee (In- 
ternational Federation of Library Associa- 
tions), and four or five days in London. 
First, a word about Geneva: It was an 
informal meeting which had been made pos- 
sible by a Rockefeller Foundation grant. 
The purpose was to get the International 
Federation of Library Associations going 
again after the war. Present were: Marcel 
Godet, president; Dr. T. P. Sevensma, 
secretary; M. Breycha-Vauthier, assistant 
secretary; Tudeer, Helsinski, Finland; Kle- 
berg, University of Uppsala, Sweden; 
Munthe, University of Oslo; Moller, Co- 
penhagen; Brummel, Holland; Bourgeois, 


Berne; Mlle. Foncin, Paris; Margaret S.. 


Gill, Ottawa; Milton E. Lord; and your 
Executive Secretary—the last three repre- 
senting A.L.A. - 

Decisions reached included: acceptance 
of Godet’s resignation as president; election 
of Munthe as his successor; election of Mr. 
Lord as vice president; approval in general 
of my proposals for UNESCO which had 
previously been revised in the light of criti- 
cisms by Miss Gill and Mr. Lord; appoint- 
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ment of a committee to cooperate with 
UNESCO, with Ralph A. Ulveling as a 
member; selection of Oslo and May as the 
place and time for the next committee meet- 
ing; acceptance of A.L.A.'s invitation to 
hold a world library congress in the United 
States in 1948, probably at Atlantic City in 
the week following the A.L.A. conference. 
All decisions were subject to ratification by 
the whole committee. | l 

On the night which I spent in London 
on the way to Paris, I had a good talk 
about UNESCO with Sir Henry Thomas, 
of the British Museum; Mr. Welsford, 
secretary of the Library Association; Mr. 
Irwin, of the library school at University 
College; Miss Gill, of Canada, who ar- 
rived on the same steamer. On my return 
I visited several libraries, the Library As- 
sociation headquarters in Chaucer House, 
and spoke to a group of library assistants 
and a class in the library school. 1 learned 
with pleasure that F. C. Francis, of the 
British Museum, had recently come to the 
United States on an important mission and 
was expecting to attend the Midwinter 
Conference. | 

Now for UNESCO-—the United Na- 
tions Educational, Scientific, and Cultural 
Organization. It was organized a year ago 
in London. This first general conference 
was held to complete the organization, adopt 
a program, and choose a director general. 
There are now thirty voting members. “Ten 
or fifteen countries sent official observers. 
The U.S.S.R. was unfortunately not in- 
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cluded in either group. 

Librarians showed up in the delegations 
from: Canada, Margaret S. Gill, president 
of the Canadian Library Council; Den- 
mark, Dr. Svend Dahl, general director of 
Danish libraries; France, M. Julien Cain, 
director of the Bibliothéque Nationale; 
Holland, M. la Fontaine, University of 
Amsterdam; Poland, Dr. Muszkowski, who 
arrived after the library meetings were 
over; Great Britain, R. H. Hill, National 
Central Library; New Zealand, the assist- 
ant librarian of the Parliamentary Library. 


How the Conference Worked 


Joe WAS, of course, an opening ses- 
sion at the Sorbonne, in the grand man- 
ner, with orchestra, chorus, colorful uni- 
versity gowns, and even more colorful mili- 
tary guards; and with speeches by the rector 
of the university, the’ minister of education, 
the provisional president of France, and the 
interim president of UNESCO. And there 
were general or plenary sessions of the con- 
ference. 

The main work was done, as always, in 
committees and at lunches, dinners, and 
parties. 

There was a program committee which 
broke down into subcommittees on: libraries 
and museums; education; social sciences, 
philosophy, and humanistic studies; natural 
sciences; mass communication; and creative 
arts. Rehabilitation, because of its impor- 
tance, and’possibly for psychological reasons, 
was assigned to a special committee. There 
were also committees on ‘legal matters, 
budget, etc. 

‘The library and museums subcommittee 
held four sessions, morning and afternoon 
of two consecutive days. Forty or fifty per- 


sons attended. Officers elected were: Mr.. 


Cibulka, of Czechoslovakia, chairman; Mr. 
Milam, vice chairman; M. Cain, rap- 
porteur. Mr. Carter, British librarian and 


cialists). 
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senior counselor for libraries and museums 
on the interim secretariat, served as secre- 
tary. Translators and stenotypists were 
always at hand. l 


At these meetings, our delegation was rep- . 


resented by Mrs. Henry Potter Russell of 
San Francisco; Charles R. Morey, U.S. 
Cultural officer in Rome; and Harvard 
Arnason, of the State Department (all of 
whom are, in some measure, museum spe- 
I was expected to carry the ball 
for libraries. 

We of the American delegation went to 
these meetings well prepared. The national 
commission had discussed in September pre- 
liminary proposals submitted by the provi- 
sional secretariat and commission. The 
State Department had elaborated and re- 
fined the commission’s conclusions into a 
“position book,” two inches thick, which 
we were required to keep under lock and 
key. As the library consultant, 1 had still 
further refined and elaborated our library 
proposals, discussed them at great length 
and in detail with our whole delegation, and 
was prepared to speak for the delegation at 
the meeting, not only on the early recom- 
mendations considered by the national com- 
mission, but on the later drafts as they 
appeared in the famous “green book” and 
supplements. I was further strengthened 
in my position by conversations with the 
British and Canadian delegates, Mr. Lord, 
observer for the American Book Center, 
and the group at Geneva. 


How Meetings Worked 


HAT HAPPENED at the meetings was 
WY oaiae like this. My. Carter or 
associate would present for consideration.a 
section of the green book. Discussion 
would follow, with general approval, some 
reservations, some „additional proposals. 
When the chairman thought we had had 
enough, he would say in French, “If there 
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MILAM: UNESCO’S LIBRARY PROGRAM 


is no objection, it is approved.” Just what 
was approved was far from clear. I made 
typical American efforts to get resolutions 
and votes but got absolutely nowhere most 
of the time. 

. But at noon on the second day, Mr. Car- 
ter took a copy of my twelve or fourteen 
brief proposals and used them as a basis for 
a report which he submitted for adoption in 
the afternoon. With some very useful 
modifications, they were adopted, subject to 
minor revision in. wording by M. Cain, the 
rapporteur. I was able, therefore, to report 
to the U.S. delegation meeting that evening 
that we had fared very well in the library 
and museums subcommittee. 


The Library Program 


T MAIN FEATURES of the library pro- 
gram, in addition to rehabilitation, 
are i 


I. Promotion, especialy through a world 
conference, of public libraries for adults and 
children throughout the world 

2. Study of and action on the barriers to the 
free flow of publications across national boun- 
daries 

3. Positive assistance to the interchange of 
publications between all countries 

4. Stimulation of the production of bibli- 
ographies, indexes, abstracts, and union cata- 
logs needed to facilitate the use of the publica- 
tions of all nations in all nations 

5. The maintenance of a good working li- 
brary in UNESCO for the secretariat and 
for UNESCO’s information services. 


UNESQGO!'s Program 
OW, a word about UNESCO's pro- 


gram as a whole. 
The methods to be used are: 


i. Information service in all fields covered 
by the words "education, science, and culture," 
always in cooperation with other agencies 

2. Stimulation of useful activities in these 


fields by governments and by national and in- 


ternational organizations 
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3. Operations in certain areas which give 
promise of preventing wars and promoting 
peace. These will usually be studies or labora- 
tory experiments. 


In the summary report of the program 
prepared by Mr. MacLeish, the following 
were highlighted: 


Fundamental education which will contrib- 
ute to the struggle against illiteracy and to 
general adult education 

Comprehensive revision of textbooks 

Consideration of the means by which all 
peoples may get uncensored information about 
what is happening in other countries 

Elimination of barriers to the free flow of 
information, publications, and objects 

International interlibrary loans 

Establishment of public libraries and popular 
museums 

Rehabilitation of institutions and preserva- 


' tion of knowledge 


Cooperative study of ways of improving the 
standard of living in tropical zones l 
Study of the tensions which lead to war. - 


Future of UNESCO 


ND NOW, finally, in my sopinion, 
.& UNESCO can become: 


1. The most important of all agencies for 
the preservation of peace because it is con- 
cerned with what happens in the minds of men; 
or 

2. It could be just another bureaucratic 
agency for boondoggling on an international 
scale. 


Which it is to be will depend, first, on 
the ability of Director General Julian Hux- 
ley and the permanent staff of several hun- 
dred persons which he is now authorized to 
engage; second, on the participation, with- 
out political interference, of the member 
governments; and, third, on the extent to 
which the peoples of the world—and par- 
ticularly the people of the United States— 
participate in UNESCO’s program crea- 
tively and critically through their libraries, 
universities, schools, and national and inter- 
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national organizations. Librarians have un- 
usually good opportunities to encourage such 
participation. 


er 


P.5. Announcement has now been made 
of the appointment of Dr. Walter Laves as 
Deputy Director General. In my opinion 
no better selection could possibly have been 


made. He is a political scientist with inter- 
national relations as his specialty; has had 
several years at the Budget Bureau in ad- 
ministration work concerned with foreign 
affairs; and was a most useful consultant at 
the UNESCO Conference on administra- 
tive and budgetary questions. 
Carr H. MILAM 


Executive Secretary 


Baltimore's Atomic Education 


N AMBITIOUS PROGRAM of atomic edu- 
A cation that will be watched with in- 
terest by libraries all over the country is 
being: held during January and part of 
February at the Enoch Pratt Free Library, 
Baltimore. Combining a series of lectures, 
panel discussions, exhibits, films, and other 
attention-getting devices, the program, 
which represents the most comprehensive 
effort to date for arousing public interest 
in atomic energy and the tremendous prob- 
lems it poses, is presenting such subjects for 
discussion as: “While Time Remains,” by 
Leland Stowe; “One World or None,” a 
panel discussion; “Future Evolution of 
Atomic Energy,” by Dr. Donald H. An- 
drews of the Johns Hopkins University; 
“What Kind of Control for Atomic 
Energy,” by Vera M. Dean; “Don't Resign 
from the Human Race,” by Norman 
Cousins. Dr. Wesley M. Gewehr, of the 
University of Maryland, is the moderator 
at these meetings. 

The series of noon-hour films which are 
being shown is: “One World or None,” 
“How to Live with the Atom,” “World 
Control of Atomic Energy,” and “Up and 


Atom.” 

City-wide cooperation has been solicited 
and obtained from many sources. Expenses 
are being defrayed by several public spirited 
citizens and organizations. Widespread pub- 
licity is being given by newspapers, radio 
stations, public utilities, and commercial 
houses. In reality, it is Baltimore’s atomic 
energy institute rather than the library’s. 

The large and graphic exhibition, co- 
sponsored by the Maryland Academy of 
Sciences and comprising twenty-one free- 
standing panels, will be routed to libraries 
and universities throughout the country 
later, if so desired. Related books and 
pamphlets are being circulated directly from 
the display, even on Sundays, throughout 
the program. . 

Copies of a book list entitled “You and 
the Atom” will be available as soon as pos- 
sible after February 15 priced at: 1¢ each in 
lots of 100 or more, with notation, in place 
of library’s name, as follows: “A Selected 
List of Books Available at Your Public 
Library ;” 1¢ each in lots of 1000 or more, 
with name of purchasing library on list in- 
stead of above notation. 


UU, 


50 Outstanding Books of 1946 


HIS THIRD annual list, selected by A.L.A. members, was made from a preliminary 
list which appeared in the Dec. 1, 1946, 4.L.4. Bulletin, plus two titles which 


were added by vote of members. 


Books are selected which are considered “out- 


standing" ones of permanent value or of immediate significance, with wide appeal. 


Barbour. A Naturalist’s Scrapbook 


A miscellany of reminiscences on. the 
author’s experiences in museum keeping, and 
personal adventures in collecting. 

Beard. Woman as Force in History 

Survey of woman’s position in Western 
civilization. 
Bridge. Singing Waters 

A travelog of Albania in the 1930’s. 
America Is in the Heart 


Experiences of a peasant boy in Luzon who 
became a recognized writer. 


My Three Years with Eisen- 


Bulosan. 


Butcher. 
hower 


Personal and military diary by the naval 
aide and friend of General Ike. 
Chute. Geoffrey Chaucer of England 

A biography and critical analysis. 


Washington Tapestry 


Informal stories of Washington life and 
personalities. 


Clapper. 


Corbett. Man-Eaters of Kumaon 
True account of tiger hunts in India. 
Crow. Epic of Latin America 
Interpretation of many phases of Latin 
American development. 
Dean. Four Cornerstones of Peace 


Summary of documents from conferences at 
Dumbarton Oaks, Yalta, Mexico City, and 
San Francisco. 


Tour of Duty 


A reporter’s impressions of conditions in 
the Pacific and in Germany. 


The Bulwark 


A Quaker’s unsuccessful attempt to keep 
his five children away from worldly influences. 


Dos Passos. 


Dreiser. 


^" 


Fast. T'he d merican 
Fictionalized biography of John P. Altgeld, 
one-time governor of Illinois. 
Fowler. A Solo in Tom-Toms 
The author's boyhood in Colorado, his first 
jobs, and finally courtship and marriage. 
Gould. Yankee Storekeeper 
Reminiscences of a Maine storekeeper and 


undertaker, 


Greenslet. 


Worlds 


History of the dynamic and brilliant Lowell 
family whose men and women contributed to ' 


the growth of the U.S.A. 
Halsey. Color Blind 


Plea for a better understanding between 
racial groups. 


The Lowells and Their Seven 


Hersey. Hiroshima 


Reporter’s story of six survivors of the 
atomic bomb at Hiroshima. 


We Happy Few 


Picture of life among a small group of 
Harvard professors and their wives. 


Hughes. No Time for Tears 


Native Kansan’s account of her experiences 


Howe. 


, aS a nurse, 


Hume. Doctors East, Doctors West 
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A doctor's story of changing China and its 
methods of healing. 
Hutton. Midwest at Noon 

Personal record of an Englishman in the 
Middle West. 
Ingersoll. Top Secret 

Account of the planning of D-Day invasion. 
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Jackson. The Case Against the Nazi War 


Criminals 


A record of war crimes and establishment 
of the military tribunal. 


I Chose Freedom 
Personal record of an ex-Soviet official. 
The Sudden Guest 


In the 1944 hurricane a New England 
woman relives her experience in the 1938 
storm. 


Lamb. Alexander of Macedon 
Biography of Alexander the Great. 
Peace of Mind 


Psychology and religion combined for 
understanding and solving of social problems. 


Kravchenko. 


La Farge. 


Liebman. 


Logan. Negro’s Faith in America 


Discussion of what both black and white 
races can do for more democratic race 
relations. 


. McWilliams. Lafcadio Hearn 


Biography of a turbulent writer whose com- 
plex personality allowed him no peace. 


Spoonhandle 
Maine coastal family story. 
The Roosevelt I Knew 


The former Secretary of Labor gives a por- 
trait of President Roosevelt as she knew him. 


Pyle. Last Chapter 


Describes the life of Ernie Pyle as shared 
` with Army and Navy men in his last assign- 
ment. 


Quezon. The Good Fight 


The late president of the Philippines tells 
of his country’s struggle for freedom. 


Richter. The Fields 
Farm life in Ohio in early days. 
As He Saw it 


Reports the aims behind the conferences 
that shaped victory and outlined peace. 


World War II. l 
Schmitt. David, the King 


. The old story of David, King of Israel, 
told in modern style. 


Moore. 


Perkins. 


Roosevelt. 


+ 


‘Stowe. 


Seagrave. Burma Surgeon Returns 


Medical missionary works his way back to 
Burma after retreating with Stilwell to India. 


Sevareid. Not So Wild a Dream 


Journalist’s account of events leading to 


World War II. 
Sharp. 


Long chronicle of Adelaide who survived 
the bombings in a squalid London slum. 


This House Against This House 


Narrative and interpretation of the writer's 
war experiences. 


Britannia Mews 


Sheean. 


Starling. Starling of the White House 


The life story of the man who guarded five 
presidents. 


While Time Remains 


A view of American destiny and responsi- 
bility in world affairs. 


Earth Could Be Fair 


Picture of Gorcum, Holland, before and 
after the Nazis moved in. 


Van Paassen. 


Wainwright. General Wainwright’s Story 


His own account of the price he and his 
men paid for unpreparedness in the Philip- 
pines. 


Ward. Snake Pit 


A woman's fight to overcome insanity, as 
told by her experiences in an asylum. 


Welty. Delta Wedding 
Picture of a Mississippi delta family and 


a daughter's wedding. 


White. Autobiography of William Allon 


W hite 


The Kansas editor's story of his life. 


White. Our Neighbors, the Chinese 


An interpretation of present-day Chinese 
life. 


Williams. 
Poetry 


Little Treasury of Modern 


Anthology, contains over 400 poems, Eng- 
lish and American. 


M 


d. 


The Annual Analysis of National Reading Trends 


Prepared by the Public Relations O fice 


W hat They Were Reading in 1946 


HE HOUSING SHORTAGE is causing 
an increase in the number of peo- 
ple who do their reading and study- 
ing in public libraries, according to reports 
on I946 reading interests received by the 
A.L.A. from 150 public libraries in com- 
munities of all sizes and types in all parts 
of the United States. This is especially 


true of students who find it impossible to 


concentrate in the. confusion of crowded 
living quarters. Housewives, where fam- 


ilies have doubled up, have little work to” 


do and can spend more time reading. Story- 
books are asked for frequently by parents 
whose small children must be kept quiet 
because of the older people in the house. 
Both children and adults find it more diffi- 
cult to keep track of their books. ‘The li- 
brarian in Superior, Wis., says that more 
children’s books are lost, and the children 
explain that they have no space of their 
own in which to keep things. 

There is a definite revival of interest in 
travel books, the increase being slowed down 
only by the dearth of new books in this field. 


- The housing shortage is responsible for some 


of these requests, many librarians feel, since 
there are repeated questions about climate, 
living conditions, and business opportunities. 
Alaska, the Pacific Northwest, and South 
America are the three areas most frequently 
mentioned in the reports. Veterans are avid 
for more information about the countries 
they visited during the war, and some are 
planning to return to them as soon as 
civilian overseas travel is possible. The 
majority of the requests, however, are for 
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tourist information, and librarians report a 
travel-starved public is again busily plan- 
ning “prewar” vacations. 

Dissatisfaction with present-day fiction is 
widespread, according to reports from both 
large and small communities. Readers are 
“looking for novels that reflect their own 
problems but long for characters capable of 
resolving some of these problems in plausible 
realistic fashion,” according to the librarian 
of Worcester, Mass. In a search for real 
characters, many readerá are turning to 
biography and family narratives. “People 
are more interested in style and the ability 
of the writer than they were earlier,” says 
Grinton 1. Will of Yonkers, N.Y. While 
historical and religious fiction remain the 
most frequently called-for types, many li- 
braries report that psychological stories such 
as The Snake Pit are increasingly popular 
and are responsible for requests for serious 
reading in psychology and psychiatry. 

No one reads war book$—the reaction 
against them ts emphatic. Except for the 
returned serviceman who is looking for an 
account of his unit or the person who wants 
to read about the experiences of a member 
of his family, these books stand on the 
shelves. 

Veterans are among the most appreciative 
of library users, librarians from all areas 
report. Their contacts with libraries in 
other cities have given them definite ideas 
of what they want. One sailor mentioned 
that while in service he often worried about 
the treasures housed in such a fire hazard 
as the Minneapolis central library. 
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Worcester reports that veterans “still con- 
tinue to use the library as they did the 
camp libraries—for letter-writing, meeting 
friends, and we even had one playing soli- 
taire the other day." G.I.’ students are 
serious and industrious, but both Chicago 
and Detroit say these men have been away 
from school so long that they require con- 
siderable assistance from librarians in find- 
ing books on how to study and in assembling 
material for supplementary reading. In a 
few cases, appreciation of the libraries’ serv- 
| ices has been shown in a concrete form. In 
Providence, R.I., a veterans’ group spon- 
sored an addition to the central library as a 
war memorial. “The Amvets and the 
American Legion gave active support to a 
successful drive for a new million-dollar 


building for Tacoma, Wash. 


"Most Popular Subjects 


TOMIC ENERGY, in its scientific, not its 
A political implications, is by far the 
most popular subject in the field of science. 
Since the end of the war the intense interest 
in aviation has been replaced by a growing 
curiosity about discoveries and inventions 
developed under wartime secrecy. Short 
accounts of radar and jet propulsion in 
magazines and over the radio send people in 
‘search of more material on the subject. 
Serious discussions of the possibilities of 
science and fantastic novels about the fu- 
ture are both increasingly popular. There 
is a great interest in advances in medicine. 
Many libraries say the shortage of doctors 
has sent patients to the library to read more 
about their ailments. Other readers are 
prompted by curiosity about new techniques 
and drugs being mentioned in the news. 

“People in general are turning toward 
books of information that give individuals 
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help with their particular problems,” says 


the librarian of Orlando, Fla. Books of 
etiquette are in demand, so is material on 
games and parties. Books on child care 
and applied psychology are being read in 
search of solutions for specific problems. 


Boys’ and Girls’ Reading 


RB. AND GIRLS’ interests in reading 
are much the same as those of their 
elders. “The most frequently read titles 
among recent children’s books are: Lenski, 
Strawberry Girl; Farley, Black Stallion Re- 
turns; Lambert, Up Goes the Curtain; 
Gray, Sandy; Haywood, Betsy and the 
Boys; McGinley, The Plain Princess; Pe- 
tersham, The Rooster Crows; Tunis, Yea! 
JFildcats!; Estes, Hundred | Dresses; 
Henry, Justin Morgan Had a Horse. 
Businessmen have increased their use of 
the library in even the smallest communities. 
Trenton, New Haven, and Cleveland all 
report over a 50 per cent increase while 
Kanawha County, W.Va., says that 16 
per cent of the requests asked in the adult 
department are from businessmen. Most 


_of the requests are for quick reference serv- 


ice—for materials on market trends and 
business statistics. New sources of ma- 
terials are constantly sought in an effort to 
overcome shortages. Many libraries re- 
ported frequent inquiries about the possi- 
bilities for new markets, especially in Latin 
America. 
Circulation in. Milwaukee increased 39 
per cent during the past yeár, but most re- 
porting libraries showed increases ranging 
from 1 to 25 per cent. The revenues of 
one-third of these libraries remained the 
same as last year. 
CzcrLIA T. HOFFMANN, Assistant 
A.L.A. Public Relations Office 


i 


Part of a Report Presented to the Council 


at Midwinter by the Federal Relations Office Director - 


The National Relations Program - 


gram for Action for the National Re- 


S. the Council approved the Pro- 
Office at the 


lations Midwinter 


—. meeting last December, the work of the 


— i 


Federal] Relations Committee has centered 
about this Program for Action. The office 
has established a pattern which should be 
a guide for future activities, 

Since last December there have been es- 
tablished forty-four state federal relations 


' committees, which usually consist of the 


president of the state library association, 
the head of the state library extension 
agency, a coordinator appointed for four 
years by the president.of the state associa- 
tion, and a publicity director appointed by 
the coordinator. | 
The committees work in close cooperation 
with the Public Relations Office at A.L.A. 
Headquarters and the National Relations 
Office in Washington. They tie together 
the work of the Federal Relations Com- 
mittee and the Public Relations Committee. 
They are kept informed of current happen- 
ings on the federal relations front through 


. the "Federal Relations News," which is 


sent on an average about twice each month; 
and by a "Circular Letter" from the Public 
Relations ¿Office, which is mailed approxi- 
mately once each month. 

The committees have proved to be ex- 
tremely valuable assets to the work of the 
Federal Relations Committee and to the 
library movement as a whole. They are 
responsible for arousing lay interest in na- 
tional library problems, in library legisla- 
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tion, and in providing means for the na- 
tional relations program to be presented to 
Congress and various federal departments. 

“The Federal Relations Committee has 


adopted three principal objectives for the 


coming year: the first, the Library Service 
Demonstration Bill; the second, support of 
the Library Service Division of the U.S. 
Office of Education; and the third, the es- 
tablishment of the Library of Congress as 
a national library of the United States. 


Library Demonstration Bill 


HE Library Service Demonstration Bill 
, À will be introduced early in the next ses- 
sion of Congress. Its sponsors in the Senate 
will be Senator Aiken and Senator Hill. 


In the House the sponsors will be selected 
within the first weeks of the new session. 


It will receive both Republican and Demo- 
cratic support. Its chances for passage will 
depend upon the work of the state federal 
relations committees and of librarians and. 
friends of libraries everywhere. 

There will be some inevitable delays be- 
cause of the reorganization of the new 
Congress, ‘but we have high hope of passage 
before the beginning of a new fiscal year. 

The chief instrument for increasing 
the facilities of the Library Service 
Division of the Office of Education will be 
the Library Service Demonstration Bill. _ 
This bill will, in effect, implement one of 
the objectives for which this division was 
founded and will enable the Office of Edu- 
cation to stimulate the establishment of ade- 
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quate library service in many portions of 
the United States. It will inevitably in- 
crease the prestige of the division both 
within and without Washington. 

‘The Library Service Division is, with the 
Research Division of the Office of Educa- 
tion, embarking on an over-all program of 
collecting library statistics. During the 
present year it has collected statistics for 
public libraries. In the coming year it will 
collect statistics for college and university 
libraries, and later will collect statistics on 
school libraries. The statistical program 


will embrace three types of service: first, ~ 


an annual collection of statistics based on 
a representative sample, to be published as 
soon as possible after the collection is made; 
second, a comprehensive collection of statis- 
tics at intervals of four to five years; third, 
the collection of data for special statistical 
projects. There will also be available, 
from the material collected on this program, 
a body of raw statistical data for the use of 
research workers in library problems. 
PauL HowarD, Director 
Federal Relations Office 


Public Library Service Demonstration Bill Now 8.48 


HE Public Library Service Demonstra- 

tion Bill was introduced into the Senate, 
Jan. 6, 1947, by Senator Lister Hill, of 
Alabama, and Senator George D. Aiken, 
of Vermont. Paul Howard believes that 
its Senate number, 8.48, is the lowest ever 
accorded an education bill. 

The bill as introduced, includes the 
amendments incorporated by the Senate last 
year: the program will last for five years 
instead of four, and states can match funds 
up to $75,000 rather than $50,000. 


Nine of the thirteen members of the new . 


Senate Labor and Public Welfare Com- 
mittee supported the bill last year, while 
two of the members were recently elected to 
the Senate. 

'The House Committee on Education and 
Labor has not yet been completed, although 
Congressman Fred A. Bartley, Jr. of New 
Jersey, has been designated chairman. For 
this and other strategic reasons, there will 
be some delay before the bill is introduced 
in the House. 


-= 


Federal Relations Notes from the 


Midwinter Conference 
Mary C. 


HE Grand BALLROOM of the 
Drake Hotel in Chicago has for 
several weeks ceased to resound 
with talk of atomic energy, adult educa- 
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the Library Service Division of the U.S. 
Office of Education and on establishment 
of the Library of Congress as the national 


library of the United States, 


tion, UNESCO, and library extension 


which characterized the Midwinter Con- 
ference. But, if enthusiasm and determina- 
tion are contagious, the six hundred dele- 
gates attending the conference have taken 
back to their own libraries ideas and practi- 
cal plans to further the power and import- 
ance of their institutions. 


Several states have begun work on legis- 
lation for regional library service which 


correlates with provisions of the Public 


Librarians interested in the national re- 


lations program, with their energy and 
initiative, were particularly impressive. 
State delegates, attending the State Federal 
Relations Committees meeting on Sunday, 
December 28, came with a practical knowl- 
edge of the needs and accomplishments of 
their own states and, perhaps more im- 
portant, an avid curiosity about the plans 
of Paul Howard and of the A.L.A. Public 
Relations Office and about the activities of 
the other forty-four state federal relations 
committees. 

Most of the discussion centered about the 
spearhead of the program, which is, as in 
1945-46, the Public Library Service Demon- 
stration Bill. Paul Howard stated that 
particular emphasis during the next few 
months will also be placed on support of 


(Miss Tvowzr, a recent graduate of Mundelein Col- 
lege in Chicago, where she majored in journalism, 
worked for several months at the Subsistence, Research, 
and Development Laboratory, 0.0.M.G., U.S. Army, 
before joining the A.L.A. public relations staff in 
March 1946. i 
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Library Service Demonstration Bill. 
Maryan E. Reynolds summarized , during 
the federal relations meeting the Washing- 
ton state plan, which, to the layman not 
versed in legal terminology, seemed to have 
provisions to cover any and all occurrences 
related to libraries in either Congress or the 
state legislature. 
` Paul Howard plans to distribute this 
plan as an issue of the “Federal Relations 
News.” Mr. Howard emphasized the value 
of such plans as concrete evidence of state 
interest in rural library extension. He 
stated that. thirty individual plans correlat- 
ing state legislation to provisions of the 
Public Library Service Demonstration Bill 
would assure passage of the latter. 
One of the highlights of the federal rela- 
tions meeting was John Howard Knicker- 


bocker's detailed report of the work of the : 


Pennsylvania state committee. A dynamo 
of energy directed toward forwarding the 
Public Library Service Demonstration Bill 
seems to have been released in Pennsylvania. 
Librarians .have joined hands to sell the 
bill to legislators, newspaper editors, au- 
thors, and heads of national and civic or- 
ganizations. The committee kept librarians 
informed of developments on the national 
program through action letters, state bulle- 
tins, and personal contact. Pennsylvania 


r 
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has done a magnificent job of interesting 
important people outside the library profes- 
sion in the bill, who have, in turn, used their 
influence with senators and representatives. 

Mr. Knickerbocker stressed the impor- 
tance of personal contact in gaining sup- 
port. Kits of information, composed of 
copies of Equal Chance, editorial material, 
“Questions and Answers,” and; most im- 


portant, a summary of state library needs' 
were used to good advantage in paving the : 


way for support of the Public Library 
Service Demonstration Bill. Mr. Knicker- 
bocker must have had a secret pocket for 
the kits, judging from the way he produced 
them at the psychological moment. 


Publicity Useful 


JE WERE MUCH encouraged to learn, 
W during the conference, that the pub- 
licity circular letters and materials emanat- 
ing from the Public Relations Office were 
successfully used by most state committees. 
Answers to a questionnaire distributed to 
state coordinators and publicity directors 
will be the basis for materials circulated to 
state committees during 1946-47. We plan 
to circulate successful methods used in vari- 
ous states so as to pass on the talent and 
experience of the forty-four committees 
from one to another. 

Librarians reported verbally and in an- 
swer to the questionnaire that it is much 
easier to gain support for the Public Li- 
brary Service Demonstration Bill when state 
and local gains, which will be realized when 
the bill is passed,.are emphasized. Most 
states have materials used in various cam- 
paigns which should complement materials 
distributed on the national relations pro- 
gram. 

Librarians have proved that they are 
splendid salesmen in promoting this cam- 
paign. The general knowledge of the bill 
and almost missionary zeal held by many 
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librarians is an optimistic indication of suc- 
cess. "Our bill" was an expression widely 
heard throughout the conference. “The en- 
thusiasm and push of many state committees 
makes the familiar slogan, “The impossible 
we do at once—miracles take a little 
longer," fit their efforts admirably. 

Like all good salesmen, librarians re- 
ported many objections. Nobody believed 
that the bill would pass or the rest of the 
program succeed without continued efforts 
to inform the public and arouse its support. 


Not Federal Aid 


bsec, of the bill have met strong 


opposition,against federal aid. “This is 
not a sectional argument but a reaction from 
all parts of the country. 

In reality, the Public Library Service 
Demonstration Bill differs radically from 
straight federal aid. A straight federal aid 
bill to libraries would require something 
like $30,000,000 per year whereas the Pub- 
lic Library Service Demonstration Bill will 
not require more than $3,750,000 per year 
for five years. The philosophy of the 
two is also entirely different. The objec- 
tives of the Public Library Service Demon- 
stration Bill are: to provide demonstrations 
of library service in rural areas which will 
stimulate state and local governments to 
establish library service from their own re- 
sources and to establish a research program 
based on methods of giving library service 
to problem areas. It is much more economi- 
cal and effective to do this on a nationwide 
basis, comparing forty-eight state projects, 
than to wait as each state does it over a 
period of years. 

Another argument frequently met is that 
the federal government should not initiate 
new projects costing money during these 
times, 

The maintenance of research and 
demonstration programs has been a long- 


zt. 
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established function of the federal govern- 
ment. The experimental program of' the 
Department of Agriculture is a demonstra- 
tion program, carried on to discover new 
agricultural methods, The Bureau of 
Mines has been doing the same sort of thing. 
The federal government last year appro- 
priated something like $30,000,000 to ex- 
periment in the use of low-grade coal, 
looking forward to the time when our sup- 
plies of higher grade coals will have been 
exhausted. The federal government has 
carried on research and demonstration pro- 
grams in seven of the nine states of the 
T.V.A. area. Demonstration activity was 
specifically mentioned when the Library 
Service Division was established. In estab- 
lishing new legislation rather than appro- 
priating an added amount to the division 
budget, states are encouraged to participate 
actively. “The research and demonstration 
programs will be much more effective than 
if the federal government established such 
demonstrations without local cooperation. 


Material To Be Distributed 


T HESE ARE the two arguments most fre- 


quently used in opposition to the bill, ac- ° 


cording to convention delegates. "We will 
answer the others in the “Questions and 
Answers" supplement, to be distributed to 
state committees soon. 


These materials will be useful, though, 
only insofar as they are circulated through- 
out the states. We realized, more surely 
than ever, at the conference, that the 
program will succeed on the basis of the 
educational and public relations program 
carried on by the state committees with the 
support of their states” entire professional 
personnel. “The only people congressmen 
are really interested in listening to are 
people from back home. We will not need 
to use pressure tactics—our case can sell 
itself when well presented. 


4 Forward Step 


E FELT that most delegates shared our 

belief that the national relations pro- 
gram is a forward step for the library move- 
ment in Ámerica, For the first time, we 
have a library front based on specific objec- 
tives with glamor and public appeal. 

The State Federal Relations Committees 
will find many librarians eager and' ready 
to serve. "lo carry on a public relations 
job as outlined in the National Relations 
Handbook is a tremendous responsibility. 
But circulating responsibility throughout 


"the state helps to spread enthusiasm and 


encourage a spirit of participation. It is 
this spirit of participation among librarians 
which will ultimately make the national re- 
lations program a success. 


FIR T. Project E 


HE Junior Members Round Table of A.L.A. is again active. 


Members attending 


meetings held at the Buffalo and Midwinter Conferences were unanimously in favor 
of continuing this section. States reporting their activities so far include Illinois, Indiana, 


Michigan, Missouri, Ohio, and California. 


In cooperation with the A.L.A. International Relations Office, the round table is spon- 


soring a project to send boxes of food and clothing to destitute European librarians. State 
groups which wish to participate in this may do so by writing to the chairman of the round 
table, Frances Stalker, Shelby Branch, Indianapolis Public Library. 
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A Progress- Report on the A.L.A. 
International Relations O fice 


r 


International Middleman 


- Vincent EATON AND ELOISE TAYLOR 


SUITE of ten study rooms on the fifth 
floor of the Library of Congress An- 
nex in Washington houses the Inter- 

national Relations Office of the American 
Library Association. Here, since 1943, the 
A.L.A. has served as middleman for libraries 
throughout the world in conducting many 
international projects, planning future 
activities, and helping individuals, national 
bodies, and government officials who have 
sought its professional advice on library 
matters. 

Actually, the office is the operating organi- 
zation for the A.L.A. International Rela- 
tions Board, established five years ago to pro- 
vide unified administrative control over 
international work previously performed by 
several relatively autonomous committees. 
The board is composed of five experienced 
librarians who elect their own chairman. 
They meet three or four times a year, always 


keeping in close touch with their Washington 
secretariat. At present four subcommittees 


appointed by the board give particular atten- 


d. Mn. Eaton joined the Library of Congress staff in. 


1935 and has worked in the Manuscript and General 
Reference and Bibliography Divisions. In 1943 he 
entered the Army and was later assigned to the His- 
tory Division, E.T.O., where he wrote a monograph 
for the War Department on overseas operations. . He 
holds an A.B. degree from Harvard, 1934. This 
winter he spent two months in the A.L.A. International 
Relations Office compiling data for Ralph R. Shaw, 
on A.L.A.'s international activities. 

Miss Taylor is a special assistant in the A.L.A. In- 
ternational Relations Office. She is a graduate of 
Principia College, Elsah, Ill. Before joining the 
A.L.A. staff, she was associate editor of The Ameri- 
can Observer. 
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tion to specialized matters: the Committee 
on Aid to Libraries in War Areas, the Com- 
mittee on Library Cooperation with Latin 
America, the Committee on Library Co- 
operation with Europe and Africa, and the 
Committee on Library Cooperation with the 
Orient and South Pacific. 

The office of the Committee on Aid to 
Libraries in War Areas predates the Inter- 
national Relations Office by three years but 
merged with it in 1943. When the war 
interrupted purchase of learned journals by 
foreign libraries, the Medical Division of the 
Rockefeller Foundation suggested and of- 
fered to finance an emergency purchase 
project based on prewar subscription statis- 
tics supplied by publishers. About 375 schol- 
arly periodicals were included in the purchase 
plan. Depending on their importance, up to 
seventy sets of each title were ordered, with 
publishers asked to lay them away for post- 
war distribution. More than forty-five 
thousand annual sets of periodicals were 
acquired in this way through the end of 
1945, and the project was extended to cover 
1946. A drive launched early in 1942 
brought forth voluntary contributions to 
complete sets for which single issues were 
no longer in stock and to provide additional 
sets and prewar issues, and more than forty 
libraries in this country gave storage space 
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for these donations. Distribution of the 
periodicals to national research centers 
abroad began early in 1945 and will be 
completed by June of this year. | 

The Books for War Areas program, also 
financed with Rockefeller Foundation 
funds, complements the periodicals project. 
A special list of books published in the 
United States between 1939 and 1943 in 
the scientific and humanistic fields was pre- 
pared under the direction of Charles F. Mc- 
Combs, chief bibliographer of the New 
York Public Library. He was assisted by 
Randall French and also had the help of 
the American Council of Learned Societies, 
the Special Libraries Association, the Medi- 
cal Library Association, and other interested 
groups. Foster M. Palmer, of Harvard 
University, prepared supplementary lists for 
books published in 1944 and 1945. Thirty- 
five sets of five hundred to eight hundred 
titles each from the McCombs' list were 
made up for shipment to foreign countries. 
These are being followed by the later selec- 
tions as bibliographical, ordering, and check- 
ing operations are completed. 


`~ 


Cooperation with A.B.C. 


HE International Relations Office has 
worked closely, too, with the American 
Book Center for War Devastated Libraries, 
Inc., in ifs program to restock library col- 
lections in countries which suffered severe 
war damage. The office transferred to the 
center large amounts of material accumu- 
lated in connection with its war areas 
campaigns. l 
The Books for Latin America program 
began in 1942 under administration of the 
Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs, and 
has been continued by the Department of 
State. Through it, more than nine hundred 
libraries have received grants for book pur- 
chases, ranging from relatively modest 


amounts to as much as twenty thousand dol- 
lars. 

During the war small numbers of needed 
volumes and microfilms of medical works 
were flown to China; with the end of hostili- 
ties, a large program has been undertaken 
with the State Department to aid Chinese 
universities in their task of reconstruction. 
Libraries in the Philippines, India, and the 
Near East are receiving similar assistance. 
An advisory committee representing the De- 
partment of State, the Library of Congress, 
and the International Relations Office deter- 
mines the merits of each request for grants- 
in-aid and the extent to which funds should 
be supplied; then the office, corresponding 
directly with the libraries concerned, fur- 
nishes bibliographical advice and attends to 
the complicated details of placing orders 
with publishers and arranging for ship- 
ments. 

Other purchase projects handled by the 
office have benefited cultural institutes in 
Latin America (sponsored by the Coordi- 
nator of Inter-American Affairs and the 
Department of State), Norwegian libraries 
(undertaken for the .Norwegian govern- 
ment and its friends), the Peace Palace at 
The Hague (for the Carnegie Foundation 
for International Peace), and the American 
Library in Paris (at the request of its 
trustees). Recently the . office selected, 
purchased, and shipped “Books for the Kids 
of China” with funds voluntarily donated 
by American soldiers serving overseas. 


Libraries in Latin America 


-YNTIL the end of 1946, three American 
libraries in Latin America were ad- 
ministered by the office for the State De- 
partment. The Biblioteca Benjamin 
Franklin in Mexico City was established by 
A.L.A. for the Coordinator of Inter- 


American Affairs early in 1942; the other. 
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two—the Biblioteca Americana de Nica- 
ragua and the Biblioteca Artigas- Washing- 
ton in Montevideo—were established by the 
American Council of Learned Societies for 
the coordinator and later turned over to 
A.L.A. for administration. ‘These libraries, 
patterned after American public libraries, 
supply book circulation and reference serv- 
ices to. their communities. They also have 
developed group activities such as English 
classes and musical performances. With 
Rockefeller Foundation funds, a photo- 
duplication laboratory was set up in the 
Biblioteca Benjamin Franklin, which also 
was enabled to make a union catalog of 
scientific periodicals in Mexican libraries. 

Library schools have been conducted at 
Santiago, Bogota, Quito, Lima, and Sáo 
Paulo. The office provided a complete 
documentation of library work in the 
United States for a French reconstruction 
committee and has answered small requests 
for information on technical library prac- 
tices by furnishing appropriate literature. 
Translations of A.L.A. publications and 
manuals by Latin American publishers have 
also been arranged through the office. Fifty 
research centers abroad were supplied with 
sets of the Catalog of Printed Books Repre- 
sented by Library of Congress Catalog 
Cards. | 


Exchanges of Personnel 


OUND international relations have been 
S strengthened by exchanges of library 
personnel. “The office suggests candidates 
to be brought here under the government’s 
program for student exchanges and main- 
tains a Foreign Library Service Roster of 
more than five hundred names from which 
candidates are recommended for work’ in 
libraries abroad. 

Visitors to the office are numerous, but 
always welcome. Many of them bring re- 
quests for help; many, in turn, supply -help- 


ful information on conditions in their own 
localities. When personal contacts are im- 
possible, letters are exchanged. 

The United Nations, UNESCO, 
UNRRA, the Food and Agriculture Or- 
ganization of the United Nations, the Car- 
negie Endowment for International Peace, 
the American Council of Learned Societies, 
the National Research Council, the Social 
Science Research Council, the Commission 
for International Educational Reconstruc- 
tion—all of these have had the office’s co- 
operation in special projects: On behalf of 
American libraries, the office has partici- 
pated in the work of the Joint Committee 
on Importations, the Alien Property Cus- 
todian’s program for reproducing foreign 
research materials, and the recent Coopera- 
tive Acquisitions Project to bring and dis- 
tribute quantities of European wartime 
publications among institutions in this. 
country. 

Financing 


grants of more than $800,000 from the 
Rockefeller Foundation; some $950,000 
from the Department of State and other 
government agencies; and about $25,000 
from private sources and official bodies’ 
in other countries—altogether, about 
$1,800,000. 

The present director of the office, (Mr.) 
Marion A. Milczewski, serves also as secre- 
tary to the International Relations Board. 
Dorothy J.:Comins, executive assistant of 


T HE LR.O. work has been financed by 


. the Committee on Aid to Libraries in War 


Areas, and Rae Cecilia Kelly, in charge of 
the Acquisitions Unit, head departments 
within the office. All of them utilize other 
professional and secretarial help, so that the 
office has grown a great deal since its incep- 
tion in 1943. Much of its growth came 
during the directorship of Harry M. Lyden-. 
berg, who retired last October, 


Budget Committee Report to 
Council 


A.L.A. 


o say that the A.L.A. financial 
situation is bad, is to repeat what 
has been said in many "previous 
The current situation always seems 
serious; there is so much more to be done 
than available funds will permit doing. 
We have gone through the war years with a 
reasonably stable over-all income; though 
income from endowments has gone down, 
income from membership dues has gone 
up. But income has not increased enough 
to offset rising costs of operation. The 
long-term outlook, however, while not 
cheerful, at least has some promising 
aspects. The Budget Committee feels that 
we have reached a critical period in A.L.A. 
budgeting. 

. Our difficulty in preparing current budg- 
ets was caused chiefly by three factors: 


years. 


a. The change from rented quarters to our 
own building occasioned nonrecurring and un- 
anticipated expenses amounting to over nine 
thousand dollars. “Two-thirds of this unantici- 
pated expense was due to unavoidable delay in 
moving and our consequent failure to save four 
months' rent, as was anticipated a year ago 

b. Registrations at the Buffalo Conference 
were only a little over half the budgeted figure, 
while the cost of the conference was about 
three thousand dollars more than budgeted 

c. The disparity between the A.L.A. salary 
scale and salaries in the Chicago area caused 
heavy staff turnover and necessitated paying 


line with current needs, and the amount 
required to adjust salaries to the new 
classification and pay plan approved by the 
Executive Board would have meant increas- 
ing the pay roll at least twenty-five thou- 
sand dollars. This could not be done. We 
did, however, take a major step in the right 
direction by adding thirteen thousand dol- 
lars to the salary budget (an over-all in- 
crease of 7 per cent). 

Council instructed the Budget Commit- 
tee to take into account the A.L.A. Salary 
Policy Statement in figuring salaries for the 
Headquarters staff and to give first con- 
sideration to the needs of A.C.R.L. With 
this directive, the Budget Committee had 
two choices in balancing the budget. On 
the one hand, it might recommend to the 
Executive Board that two or three Head- 
quarters activities be completely eliminated, 
saving possibly twenty thousand dollars. 
The second possibility was that, with the 
approval of the Finance Committee, it 
might make maximum rather than conserva- 
tive estimates of income. It chose the latter 
alternative. We have stretched several 
income items. For example, the registra- 
tion fee, which has been one dollar for a 
generation or more, has been raised to three 
dollars. Also, a campaign to increase spe- 


cial membership income was authorized, and 


higher salaries for new people during the cur-' 


rent year. 


The Budget Committee, at its annual 
meeting in early October, was faced with 
the problem of attempting to finance Head- 
quarters activities and to increase salaries 
substantially. ‘The old salary scale adopted 
during the depression was entirely out of 
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a new Committee on A.L.A. Income was 
created. The Council has approved pay- 
ment of the ninety-four-hundred-dollar defi- 
cit occasioned by Headquarters moving ex- 
pénses from endowment funds. 

At the end of this fiscal year it may de- 
velop that income from dues and con- 
ference is less than budgeted and that con- 
ference costs are greater than budgeted. 


A 
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The next Budget Committee may again be 
faced with a deficit. There is no general 
contingent fund in our entire budget of 
nearly four hundred thousand dollars. 


Possible Remedies 


HERE ARE two remedies: one, to in- 

crease A.L.A, income substantially, not 
less than twenty to thirty thousand dollars a 
year; the other, to eliminate some Head- 
quarters activities. Of course, this is not 
a solution, but we should not undertake 
activities we cannot pay for. A possible 
middle course may be to increase income and 
eliminate oze of our going activitles. We 
should not expect to continue deficit financ- 
ing. The use of endowment fund capital 
for a three-year period, as approved by 
Council, will help tide us over the postwar 
period, but additional income from other 


sources must be found if activities are to be 
maintained as at present. This does not 
take into account constantly recurring de- 
mands for expansion and for new activities. 


Decision Must Be Made 


ECISIONS which we delay too long in 
making will be made for us by force 
of circumstances. We should decide before 
next August 31 whether we will attempt to 
carry all we are now carrying and deter- 
mine well in advance what activities, if any, 
must be eliminated before the next Budget 
Committee has the responsibility for present- 
ing its recommendations to the Executive 
Board. E 
Mary U. Rorunock, Chairman 
WaALTER T. BRAHM 
RuporLPH H. GJELSNEsS 
PAuL NorTH RICE 


A. LAs Atomic Energy Education “Project 


HE A.L.A., with the help of Emerson 
Greenaway, of the Enoch Pratt Free 
Library, is developing an atomic energy edu- 


cation program which is an extension of the - 


plan briefly described on page 38. The 
major part of the project is the sending of a 
commission of four experts—a natural scien- 
tist, a social scientist, a librarian, and an 
expert in adult education, who would also 
be the discussion leader—to selected large 
libraries. The program as now worked out 
would intlude: (1) A semi-public meeting 
of members of the library staff, other li- 
brarians in the area, and representatives: of 
community organizations of all types; (2) a 
movie on atomic energy ; (3) presentation by 
the panel of experts of the scientific facts of 
atomic energy, the problem of living in an 


atomic age, and what the library and other 
community organizations can do about dis- 
seminating information; (4) general discus- 
sion by the entire group directed toward de- 
velopment of a program which could be car- 
ried on in the community; and (5) as- 
sistance by the panel members after the meet- 
ing in producing concrete action from the 
meeting and in planning the community’s 
future program. 
The A.L.A. is now seeking a foundation 
grant to enable the team of experts to visit’ 
the cities selected, and a meeting of scientists, 
librarians, and adult education experts was 
held in Baltimore on January 23 to discuss 
the whole program. Further information 
about the project as it develops will appear in 
forthcoming issues of the Bulletin. 


First SESSION 


THE FIRST SESSION of the A.L.A. Council 
during the Midwinter Conference convened at 
2:50 P.M. on Dec. 27, 1946, in Chicago. Mary 
U. Rothrock, President of the Association, 
presided. 


Foreign Guests 


After the meeting was called to order, 
President Rothrock called upon Flora B. 
Ludington to present two foreign visitors— 
S. C. Chu, of the National Teachers College 
of Peiping, and F..C. Francis, secretary of the 
British Museum. 


Report on UNESCO 


President Rothrock next called on Carl H. 
Milam, recently returned from Paris as an 
advisor to the United States delegation to 
UNESCO, Mr. Milam's report appears in 
this issue of the 4.L.4. Bulletin. 


Committee on Chapters 


: Harold F. Brigham, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Chapters, presented a report of his 
committee. A digest of Mr. Brigham’s report 
appears on pages 19-20 of the January 4.L.4. 
Bulletin. The Council adopted the report as 
presented. 


4 
Institutional Membership Dues 


Emerson Greenaway, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Institutional Membership Dues, 
presented his report, a digest of which appears 
on page 20 of the January 4.L.4. Bulletin. 
In the discussion that followed the presenta- 
tion of the report; questions were raised as to 
. what proportion of the income would go to the 
divisions, that the law of diminishing returns 
had been exceeded, and that some of the dues 
were too high. Mr. Greenaway replied that 
dues and their allocation ta divisions are being 
considered by the Fourth Activities Commit- 
tee and that no change in the report of the 
Committee on Institutional Dues will be made 
until the Fourth Activities Committee brings 
in its opinion on the problem of allocation of 
dues. President Rothrock then pointed out that 
this was a special committee making a report. 
If the Council approved the recommendations 


ALA. Council Minutes 


of the committee, the Council was thereby 
recommending a change in the By-Laws of the 
Association and that a vote would be taken 
at the next conference of the Association un- 
less Council orders a mail vote. The motion 
to accept the committee report was put to a 
vote and carried. 


Council Practice and Procedure 


President Rothrock next called upon: John 
S. Richards to make a report for the Com- 
mittee on Council Practice and Procedure. A 
digest of this report appears on page 20 of the 
January 4.L.A. Bulletin. It was voted that 
the report as read by Mr. Richards to Council 
be adopted. 


1947 Midwinter Conference 


Paul North Rice next presented the ques- 
tion of the 1947 Midwinter Conference, saying 
that after considerable expression of interest 


in a Midwinter Conference which would not 


come during the holidays, the Executive Board | 
had authorized the Executive Secretary to en- 
deavor to find hotel accommodations for the 
1947 Midwinter Conference during the third 
or fourth week of January. Tentative reserva- 
tions for a conference date during Christmas 


. week were made for holding thé 1947 confer- 
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ence at the Drake. A vote of the Council indi- 
cated that a later date was preferable. 


Nominating Committee Report 


Nancy E. Hoyle, a member of the Nominat- 
ing Committee, presented the report of that 
committee to Council. The report appeared in 
the December 1 4.L.4. Bulletin, page 812. 
The motion to adopt the report by the Council 
was carried unanimously. 


Assembly of Librarians of the Americas 


A notice of the forthcoming Assembly of 
Librarians of the Americas, scheduled to open 
May 12, 1947, at the Library of Congress in 
Washington for four weeks, was read to 
Council for Luther H. Evans by Marietta 
Daniels, special assistant to the Librarian of 
Congress. The- purpose of the assembly is to 
give Latin American librarians an opportunity 
to work together on problems pertaining di- 


"m4 , 
a 
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rectly to libraries in their countries and to 
enable North American librarians to meet 
with South Americans to discuss topire of 
mutual interest. 

The meeting adjourned at 4:00 P.M. 


SECOND SESSION 


The Council meeting convened at 2:30 P.M. 
on December 28. President Rothrock pre- 
sided. 


International Relations 
President Rothrock called upon Flora B. 
Ludington, chairman of the International Re- 


lations Board, to introduce the subject of the 
future of A.L.A. international activities. 


Ralph R. Shaw prepared a report on the fu- - 


ture of international relations activity within 
the A.L.A., copies of which were given to the 
Councilors. The purpose of the report was to 
prepare for the board an evaluation of its 
worth over the years and to indicate the direc- 
tion in which international relations activities 
might well go within the next few years. 

The first question the report asked was, Did 


_the board do what it was set up to do in 


accordance with the charter? The report in- 
dicated that it had done remarkably well in 
operating something like $1,800,000 worth of 
programs since it came into being. The Inter- 
national Relations Office operated these pro- 
grams at an administrative overhead of 4 per 
cent, in addition to doing a great deal of ad- 
visory work, consultations, and the like. In 
terms of operation, this program was a dis- 
tinguished program which built a great’ deal 
of goodwill for the Association. In spite of 
the expanded program of the board, less of 
A.L.A. members’ own money was spent than 
before the war when more restricted programs 
were carried on.- This was due to the fact 
that the present activities are supported en- 
tirely by foundation grants. The report sug- 
gested more formal liaison with other inter- 
national relations programs than existed in the 
past. 

The report pointed out the possibility of 
establishing a single office in Washington to 
report on library interests including interna- 
tional and national relations work headed by 
an assistant executive secretary. 

‘The report also pointed out that one weak- 
ness was the failure to develop the interest of 
younger people in international relations. 


The report pointed out the need for a two- 

.way flow in our international relations, in 
that American librarians have a great deal to 
gain from libraries and librarians abroad as 
well as things to give. 
« The report asked if there was any point in 
maintaining an International Relations Board 
in view of the expanding federal international 
program in the library field. The answer is 
“yes” in that, for example, the United Nations 
cannot get in touch with every library or 
librarian in every country with which they 
deal. They must have channels of communi- 
cation with libraries and librarians in various 
countries, and the more active their program 
becomes, the more they are going to need the 
help of nongovernmental agencies which can 
help in the community. 


Use of Endowment Funds 


Miss Rothrock next called on Charles F. 
Gosnell, chairman of the special Committee to 
Study the Use of Endowment Funds. A 
digest of this report appears on page 20 of the 
January 4.1.4. Bulletin. 


Constitution and By-Laws 
Hobart R. Coffey, chairman of the Com- 


‘mittee on Constitution and By-Laws, pre- 
sented the report of his committee. This re- 
port appears in this issue, of the 4.0.4. Bul- 
letin. 


L. G. Policy Planning Committee 


Keyes D. Metcalf, chairman, read the re- 
port of the Library of Congress Policy Plan- 


. ning Committee which he thought should be 


brought to the attention of the A.L.A. Coun- 
cilors for suggestions and constructive criti- 
cism. Copies of this report were distributed 
to the Councilors. Mr. Metcalf read the reso- 
lution as voted by the A.L.A. Executive 
Board: 


The Executive Board of the American Library 
Association, reàlizing the importance of the li- 
brary resources of the, federal government to 
American libraries, American scholars and re- 
search workers, has considered and discussed 
the tentative report of the Library of Congress 
Policy Planning Committee dated Dec. ro, 1946. 
It heartily approves the report in principle and 
it goes on record specifically in its approval of 
(x) the recommendation that the Congress 
recognize officially-that the Library of Congress 
is the national library of the United States; (2) 
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the acquisition program proposed in the report; 
(3) the proposed relationship between the Li- 
brary of Congress and nonfederal libraries, and 
the service that the report recommends the Li- 
brary of Congress should provide for those li- 
braries and for individuals who are not federal 
employees; (4) that closer relations be estab- 
lished between the Library of Congress and 
other government libraries, on a basis that will 
assure the continued support of the working 
collections and special services of the libraries 
in government agencies and improved service by 
the Library of Congress for all government li- 
braries and other agencies. ‘The above approval 
and endorsement was voted with the understand- 
ing that the changes in the draft of the report 
which Mr. Mecalf read .to the board are to be 
inserted in the report. 


Federal Relations 


President Rothrock next called on Raymond’ 
C. Lindquist, vice chairman, to read the 
progress report of the Federal Relations Com- 
mittee for Carl Vitz, chairman, who was not 
able to be present. The report dealt with 
work of the committee and the functions of 
the National Relations Office, the efforts to 
untangle surplus property acquisition of the 
War Assets Administration, and the objectives 
of the committee for the coming year: (1) 
support of the Public Library Service Demon- 
stration Bill; (2) support of the Library Serv- 
ice Division of the Office of Education; (3) 
establishment of the Library of Congress as 
the national library of the United States. 

The meeting adjourned at 4:10 P.M. 


THIRD SESSION 


The Council meeting convened at 2:45 P.M. 
on. Dec. 29, 1946. President Rothrock presided. 


Relations of Divisions to A.L.4. 


President Rothrock called 'on Emerson 
Greenaway, as chairman of both the Fourth 
Activities Committée and the Committee on 
Relations of Divisions to the A.L.A., ‘to 
present his report. Mr. Greenaway requested 
that he make the two reports together in 
order that they might have logical continuity. 
The eight resolutions adopted by the Com- 
mittee on Relations of Divisions to the A.L.A. 
which he read to Council are as follows: 


1. That the A.L.A. should try to achieve such 
participation by all subject groups and geo- 


graphical units as will enable each member to 
have, and to feel that he has, a share of re- 
sponsibility for A.L.A. support, policies, and 
activities. 

2. That the autonomy in matters affecting 
primarily their own members and institutions 
provided by the Constitution and By-Laws to 
divisions and, so far as possible, to sections, 


. should be made effective; and that additional 


efforts should be made to give divisions a pro- 
portionate share of responsibility for policy mak- 
ing and activities, including special projects 
which affect them as well as other groups. 

3. That machinery be provided which will 
enable the chapters, while retaining the auton- 
omy they have always enjoyed, to have a large 
share in policy making and activities primarily 
in order that due consideration may be given to 
regional and state differences in library needs 
and possibilities, 

4. That decisions as to what matters are of 
concern to the A.L.A., even while affecting inter- 
ests of subject groups and chapters, must often 
be made by the A.L.A. Council for policy and 
the Executive Board for administration; and 
that these bodies should, therefore, be made as 
fully representative of all groups as possible. 

5. That the Headquarters staff (wherever 
located) is to be considered as a secretariat for 
the Association as a whole; that its interests 
should be as wide as those of the whole Associa- 
tion including divisions, sections, round tables, 
chapters, boards, and committees; that, although 
perfect balance in emphasis in any one year is 
not to be expected, there should be reasonable 
distribution of emphasis in a decade. 

6. That large divisions and other major inter- 
ests should be represented by specialists; that 
each specialist should be responsible primarily 
to a board of directors of a division or, if there 
is no division in the special field, to an ap- 
propriate board or committee; that the work of 
each specialist should be so tied with the work 
of other specialists and with other activities of 
the Association as to enable all parts of the 
organization to derive some benefit and the 
Association as a whole to gain strength from the 
work of the specialist. 

7. That efforts should be made continuously 
to increase the representative character of com- 
mittees and boards as a means of facilitating 
participation of all groups in activities in which 
they are interested. : 

8. That A.L.A. and its constituent groups and 
other library organizations should provide for 
continuous study of their relations to each other, 
to the end that autonomy for special groups may 
be attained and solidarity achieved for the pro- 
fession as a whole. 


SOT 
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‘The Council voted to adopt the report as 
read. 


Committee on A.L.A. Income 


Luther H. Evans, Librarian oí Congress, 
as chairman of the Committee on A.L.A. In- 
come, presented the report of his committee. 
He said that the financing of libraries” and 
librarians’ activities is one of the most im- 
portant assignments our librarians have. The 
committee’s duties, Mr. Evans said, were to 
explore sources of income for activities en- 
dorsed by the Executive Board and to recom- 
mend to the board methods of financing these 
and other activities and of increasing the As- 
sociation’s general income. The committee 
could call on related committees for recom- 
mendations. The problem has not yet been 
thought through entirely as to just what kind 
of activities new income is needed to support 
and what kind of activities justify getting ad- 
ditional funds. One of the questions that has 
come up before the committee has been that it 
ought to emphasize to the A.L.A. membership 
the contribution which group activities can 
make to the things which all of us are indi- 
vidually fighting for, and that means, it seemed 
to Mr. Evans, that there has to be a closer 
knit integration between our individual prob- 
lems and the work of the organization. Mr. 
Evans felt that the committee ought to have 
the status of a special committee for at least 
a year. He also thought that the committee 
membership should be increased to include an 
individual who knows something about fund 
raising, possibly a trustee or perhaps one of 
the endowment trustees. He said that in dis- 
cussing what the committee ought to do, it 


was suggested that it ought to have a folder. 


of projects that are within the framework of 
policy endorsed by the board. As to new 
sources of income, Mr. Evans said that the 
raising of institutional dues, presentation of 
projects to philanthropic institutions, more re- 
munerative classes of special membership, ad- 
ditional cooperative enterprises, cooperative 
financing of more statistics, and a real drive to 
increase the membership of A.L.A. from 50 to 
100 per cent by A.L.A.’s 75th anniversary are 
some of the methods the committee is now 
considering. The Council voted the acceptance 
of the committee report. 


Salary Policy Statement 


President Rothrock next called on Louis M. 
Nourse, chairman of the Board on Personnel 
Administration. Mr. Nourse presented a 
brief progress report on the implementation of 
the salary policy statement passed by the 
Council: in Buffalo in June. That policy 
statement was printed in the October issue 
of the 4.0.4. Bulletin, Mr. Nourse said that 
ten thousand copies of the policy statement. 
have been printed and distributed. He said 
that future plans call for following up the 
action that has been started and to see that 
eventually every state association handles the 
question in one way or another, that library 
groups discuss the salary policy statement, and 
also that a special trustees committee is being 
organized to enlist the support of the trustees 
for the statement. Mr. Nourse presented a 
revision to the salary policy statement which 
appeared on page 19 of the January 4.LA. 
Bulletin. Council approved the revision as 
read. 


White Award 


President Rothrock next called on William 
H. Carlson to present the report of the Special 
Committee on the White Award for Agnes 
Camilla Hansen, chairman. This appears in 
this issue of the 4.L.4. Bulletin. Council ap- 
proved the re-establishment of the award as 
submitted by the committee. 


Letter Award 
Mr. Ulveling’s report on the Letter Award, 


. that the award be accepted and known as the 


“Letter Award,” was approved as read by 
Council. The terms of the award appear in 
this issue of the Bulletin. 


Mr. Milam said that the consideration of 
awards during the past year had caused him to 
consider the possibility of obtaining awards for 
distinguished service in the library field. He 
said that in the educational and scientific fields, 
professors, scientists, and engineers are given 
awards from time to time for distinguished 
service. He said that he wished to propose 
that the Council authorize the appointment 
of a special committee to study the whole 
question of awards for library service. The 
Council voted the appointment of a special 
committee as suggested by Mr. Milam. 
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Audio-Visual Committee 


Mrs. Aubry Lee Graham, chairman of the 
Audio-Visual Committee, presented a resolu- 
tion for her committee. The resolution urged 
the extension and improvement of library film 
service and the production of films for library 
use. Council voted to approve the resolution 
as presented, 

Átomic Energy 

Harold F. Brigham next presented a resolu- 
tion on atomic energy for consideration by the 
Council. This resolution appeared on page 
19 of the January 4.L.A. Bulletin. Council 
voted the adoption of the resolution and au- 
thorized the Executive Board to transmit it. 

Budget Committee 

President Rothrock then called on Paul 
North Rice, as First Vice President, to assume 
the chair while she presented the report of the 


Budget Committee. This report appears in 
this issue of the 4.1.4. Bulletin. 


President's Report 
President Rothrock next presented her 


presidential report. She discussed the inter- 
national, national, and internal affairs of the 
A.L.A. In the international field, she pointed 
out the expanding program of the A.L.A. in 
the international field, Ralph A. Ulveling’s 
work as a member of the United Nations com- 
mittee for UNESCO, Carl H. Milam’s work 
as advisor to the American delegation to 
UNESCO, and Ralph R. Shaw’s report as a 
guidepost to the future. In national affairs, 
she discussed the National Relations Office, 
the Metcalf report on the Library of Congress 
Policy Planning Committee, and the growing 
interest in regional thinking. In speaking 
about the internal affairs of the A.L.A., 
President Rothrock spoke of the Fourth Ac- 


tivities Committee and its work with ‘the 


Association’s machinery, the interest of the 
Association in the Wheeler report, the interest 
in the proposed study of the American public 
library as a social institution, and the theme 
for the San Francisco Conference in 1947, 
“Moratorium on Trivia.” 


The meeting adjourned at 4:15 P.M. 


^ 


* PICKUPS 


HIGHLY commendable sense of social 
A responsibility and a desire to share 
with constituents the decisions already 
reached, dominate the annual report for 
1946 of the president of the Carnegie Cor- 
poration. The report, says Devereux C. 
Josephs, the president, is written for “re- 
cipients, present and future, of the income 
of this fund. It is written to inform them." 

After giving the background of present 
staff members, including some recently 
added, he sets forth the general policy. He 
says, “we define the active principle of the 
Corporation as ‘promotion.’ . . . It is con- 
cern with the demonstrable rather than the 
demonstrated.” “Then several fields are 
singled out for specific discussion. One is in- 
ternational relations. A significant sentence 
in this section is: the corporation “intends 
for its part, to offer help in making this 
country more literate and more emotionally 
mature in international affairs and thus 
achieve the goal referred to above—adult 
appreciation of international responsibility.” 

Other subjects specifically brought forth 
are: responsibilities of citizenship, the field 
of education, the social sciences, and surveys. 

‘The report of the president, together with 
the supplementary reports in the same cov- 
ers, is commended as good and profitable 
reading to all librarians. It outlines briefly 
a philosophy closely akin to that of the 
library and is certain to stimulate some new 
and useful ideas in the minds of librarian 
readers. 


HE THIRD ANNUAL Kast-W est Institute 
for librarians was held in the New 
School for Social Research in New York 
City, January 25, under the sponsorship of 
the East-West Librarians Advisory Com- 
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By the Editor 


mittee headed by Mrs. Mildred Van Deusen 
Mathews, supervisor of adult services, New 
York Public Library. Principal speakers 
included Granville Hicks, Gertrude Emer- 
son, Ernest J. Simmons, and Ben Kuroki. 


HAT WAS ONCE a Navy “galley,” 

with enough cooking equipment to 
feed 18,000 sailors at a single meal, is now 
the reading room of the library of the new 
Chicago Undergraduate Division of the 
University of Illinois at Navy Pier, Chi- 
cago. Under the direction of David K. 
Maxfield, this 5200-volume library situ- 
ated some 3000 feet out on Lake Michigan 
serves approximately 4000 freshman and 


sophomore students. 
HE PUBLIC LIBRARY, Lorain, Ohio, has 
E (eee a successful campaign for a 
new library building. A one-mill tax levy 
was voted at the November election, which ° 
is expected to bring in about $450,000 in 
the next five years. 
At a special election in December the 
library tax of the Fort Worth Public Li- 
brary was raised from 3c to 5c for $100 


* 


taxable valuation. 


NDER the directorship of Lawrence 
Clark Powell, librarian, University 
of California at Los Angeles, a symposium 
has been prepared describing the origin and 
progress of the William Andrews Clark 
Memorial Library. The publication also 
describes in detail the various collections 
housed in this estimated five-million-dollar 
literary research library, which was deeded 
to the university in 1934 by the late Wil- 
liam Andrews Clark, Jr., in memory of his 
father. 


ALA. NEWS 


San Francisco Conference 


June 29-July 5 





Activities Committee Membership 


THE PRESENT MEMBERSHIP of the 
Fourth Activities Committee is as follows: 
Lawrence Clark Powell, University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles Library, Los An- 
geles; Ruth Rutzen, Public Library, De- 
troit; Ruth M. Ersted, Library Division, 
State Department of Education, St. Paul; 
Richard H. Logsdon, U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion Library, Washington, D.C.; and Emer- 
son Greenaway, Enoch Pratt Free Library, 
Baltimore, chairman. Problems to be con- 
sidered by the committee have been divided 
among members of the committee as fol- 
lows: Mr. Powell, the unification of dues; 
Miss Rutzen, study of other organizations; 
Miss Ersted, the organization of A.L.A. 
and the divisions by types and functions; 
Mr. Logsdon, ‘an organization chart of the 


A.L.A. 


Constitutional Amendment Proposed 


On DECEMBER 28 the Committee on 
Constitution and By-Laws presented the 
following proposed amendment to the Con- 
stitution to the Council. The Council 
voted its approval, but the amendment will 
not become effective until the Council in 
another session again approves and the mem- 
bership as a whole has approved it by a mail 
vote. Words which are to be added to the 
original article are in italics; those to be de- 
leted are in parentheses. 


Be it resolved, That Article LX of the Con- 
stitution of the American Library Association 
be amended so as to read as follows: 


Article IX. Endowment Funds 


Sec. 1. All receipts from life memberships 
and all gifts for endowment purposes shall, 
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subject to conditions attached thereto, consti- 
tute endowment funds. Such funds shall, sub- 
ject to conditions legally incident thereto, be in 
the custody of three trustees, one of whom shall 
be elected by the Executive Board annually to 
hold office for three years from the date of his 
election and until his successor shall be elected. 
If any trustee resigns, dies, becomes incapact- 
tated, or is removed during his term of office, 
a successor may be elected by a majority vote of 
the Executive Board at any meeting, and such 
successor shall serve for the remainder of the 
term of the original trustee and until his suc- 
cessor shall be elected. The trustees shall have 
authority to hold, invest, reinvest, disburse, and 
otherwise deal with endowment funds in ac- 
cordance with such (powers) directions as may 
be (granted) given them by the Executive 
Board of the Association. The principal of 
and income from endowment funds shall be 
expended under the direction of the Executive 
Board but no such expenditure shall be made 
except in accordance with any conditions 
(made) imposed by the donors of any of such 
funds nor for any purposes which are not in 
consonance with the approved policy of the 
Association nor shall principal be expended 
unless expressly permitted by the terms of the . 
gift, or any améndment or modification thereof. 
No action shall be taken with reference to in- 
vestment, reinvestment, or other principal 
transaction with respect to securities held in 
the endowment fund except upon (the) a reso- 
lution adopted by or written order signed by a 
majority of the trustees. 


Adult Education Kits 


The Adult Education Section of the 
Public Libraries Division has prepared the 
first in a series of adult education kits, which 
is now available to the 210 members of the 
section at a cost of twelve cents in stamps 
to cover mailing expenses. Any library 
wishing to be represented in one of the kits 
must be able to send in at least 210 pieces of 
material. Section members and librarians 
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interested in the project should address 
Florence Stevens Craig, Cuyahoga County 
Library, Cleveland 13. Mrs. Craig reports 
that, if some of the members of the section 
fail to send for the kits, there will be a few 
available for other librarians. 


The White Award 


Tue Council at Midwinter adopted 
the proposal of the special committée on the 
White Award, which was to change the 
award from a medal for an outstanding 
plece of professional writing every two years 


Y 


to a library school scholarship to be. 


awarded the school making the most original 
constructive contribution in education for 
librarianship. The special committee be- 
lieves that this scholarship, suggested by. the 
A.L.A. Public Relations Committee to the 
Executive Board, ““would prove of recipro- 
cal value, since while calling attention to an 
original achievement by one school in the 
teaching end of the profession, it would at 
the same time keep the donor of the award 
apprized of the ever changing needs and 
requirements of librarianship, and through 
him others similarly engaged in endeavoring 
to meet those needs and requirements with 
reliable standard works of reference.” The 
scholarship will be known as the “A.L.A. 
Library Schoo] Scholarship.” 


Public Library Specialist Appointed 


Herren A. Ripcway has been appointed 
public library specialist in the A.L.A. De- 
partment of Information and Advisory 
Services, as of February 17. Miss Ridgway 
comes to the A.L.A. from the New York 
State Division of Adult Education and Li- 
brary Extension where she has been assistant 
supervisor of public libraries. During that 
time she has worked closely with the New 
York State Survey of Public Libraries and 
on the studies which have followed that 
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survey, In addition to this unusual library 
extension experience, Miss Ridgway has had 
excellent public library experience as super- 
intendent of the Branch  Reference- 
Interloan Department of the Queens 
Borough Public Library, Jamaica, N.Y. 
She is a graduate of Brown University, 
had her library training at the University . 
of Illinois Library School, and received her 
master’s degree from Columbia University 


‘School of Library Service. 


At the request of the A.L.A. Executive 
Board, the Division of Public Libraries, the 
Library Extension Division, and the Trus- 
tees Division have each named one person to 
a committee which will serve in an advisory 
capacity to the public library specialist: Amy 
Winslow, Mildred W. Sandoe, and Mrs. 
Samuel Mitchell. 


Letter Award 


The CounciL at Midwinter voted to 
accept the Letter, Award which was pro- 
posed by Letter magazine. ‘The Committee 
on the Letter Award recommended that the 
hundred-dollar award be given for services 
performed during the calendar year at the 
end of which the recipient is a member of 
good standing in the A.L.A. ‘The award is 
to be given for service which may be either 
broad or very restricted insofar as the num- 
bers of people affected provided it meets 
the following general requisites: 

(a) That it emphasize the human qualities 
of service in librarianship. (Commendable 
though it may be, the development of efficient 
techniques is not within the purpose of this 


award.) 
(b) That it be performed in line of duty as 


a librarian rather than as a personal effort de- 


tached from library service. 


The Executive Board is to appoint a com- 
mittee which will select the person to be 
honored. 


The 


Brief News of 


General Interest 
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Naturalization Requirements 
LIBRARIANS who deal with unnaturalized 
‘foreign-born persons may wish to purchase 
a chart listing the “Requirements for Ju- 
dicial and Administrative Naturalization 


under the Nationality Act of 1940,” issued’ 


by the Office of Research and Education 


Services, Immigration and Naturalization 


delphia. Cost of the chart is 5c per copy, 
or $1 per hundred copies in lots of one hun- 
dred or more. Also available is a list of 
citizenship publications, which is. supplied 
free to qualified public schools and at a 
slight cost to those persons not eligible to 
receive free copies. 


Graduate Study Grants 


THE DEPARTMENT OF STATE has an- 
nounced that it will award a limited num- 
ber of travel and maintenance grants to 
qualified United States graduate students 
. planning to undertake academic studies or 
research in the other American republics. 
Application blanks may be obtained from 
the American Republics Section, Division of 
International Educational Relations, U.S. 
Office of Education, Federal Security 
Agency, Washington 25, D.C., and must 
be returned to that office not later than 
Mar. 1, 1947. 


Public Affairs Book Service 


THE American Council on Public Af- - 


fairs has established the Public Affairs Book 
Service to prepare and distribute annotated 
bibliographical pamphlets on American and 
British books in the social sciences. .Al- 
though a limited number of copies of the 
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bibliographies will be issued free of charge 
to agencies promoting the discussion of pub- 
lic affairs, the regular price will be 10c per 
copy. Inquiries may be addressed to M. B. 
Schnapper, executive secretary, Public Af- 
fairs Book Service, 2153 Florida Ave., 
Washington 8, D.C. | 


Service, Franklin Trust Building, Phila- - Public Affairs Pamphlet 


NUMBER 123 of the Public Affairs 
Pamphlet series is Keep Our Press Free by 
Robert E. Cushman. Copies may be se- 
cured for 10c from the Public Affairs Com- 
mittee, Inc., 22 E. 38th St, New York 
City 16. j 


Milwaukee Civil Service Exams 


Tur Milwaukee City Service Commis- 
sion, Room 716, City Hall, Milwaukee 2, 
will hold an examination, Mar. 21, 1947, 
for the grade of Librarian 1 with starting 
salary $219.52 a month. At least ten 
vacancies are to be filled by this examina- 
tion which is open to United States citizens 
not over thirty years of age who have an 
A.B. or equivalent degree as well as an 
accredited library school degree. Persons 
now attending a library school will be 
admitted to the examination, but may not 
be appointed to positions until they have 
completed at least one year of library school 
work. 

Application blanks are furnished by the 
commission and must be filed with them not 


later than March 17. 


Radio Script Catalog 


THe FirtkH EDITION of the Radio Script 
Catalog: A List of Approximately 1100 


, 
f 
» 


. the United Nations. 
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Annotated Radio Scripts Which Are Avail: 
able on Free Loan from the Radio Script 
and Transcription Exchange of the U.S. 
Office of Education, may now be purchased 


from the Superintendent of Documents, 
U.S. Government Printing Office, Wash- 


‘ington 25, D.C., at a cost of 25c per copy. 


Georgia Scholarship Award 


APPLICATIONS are now being received for 
the eighth annual Mary C. McCants 
Memorial Scholarship Award, which con- 
sists of two hundred dollars to be used for 
future professional study. Contestants are 


limited to persons living in and planning to - 


continue working in Georgia. Ola M. 
Wyeth, librarian, Public Library, Savannah, 
is the chairman of this year’s committee. 


“U.N. Discussion Materials 


One oF the chief projects of the Peoples 
Section, American Association for the 
United Nations, is the establishment of 
small monthly discussion groups interested 
in studying current issues before the United 
Nations. A membership fee of $1 is 
charged discussion groups, which will re- 


ceive the question-of-the-month and suitable - 


background material. Members are asked 
to report their views for analysis and 
presentation to the American delegation to 
Persons or groups 
wishing to join may write to the American 


Association for the United Nations, 45 E.. 


65th St., New York City 21. 


Library Association Meetings 


THE FOLLOWING state and provincial li- 
brary association meetings will be held in 
the places and at the times indicated: 


Alberta Library Association, May 23-24, 
Public Library, Calgary 

Arizona Library Association, March 28-29, 
Phoenix 

California 


School Library Association, - 


f 


Northern Section, March 15, Claremont 
Hotel, Berkeley 

Canadian Library Association, June 24-26, 
University of British Columbia, Vancouver 

Georgia Library Association, March 27-29, 
New Albany and Gordon Hotels, Albany 

Louisiana Library Association, March 
13-15, Bentley Hotel, Alexandria 

Montana Library Association, May 5-6, 
Big Horn County Library, Hardin 

New Jersey Library Association, March 
20-23, The Inn, Buck Hill Falls, Pa. 

New Jersey School Library Association, 
May 3, Rutgers University, New Brunswick 

Ohio Library Association, March 4-6, Neil 


. House, Columbus 


Ohio Library Trustees Association, March 
4-6, Neil House, Columbus 

Texas Library Association, April 24-26, 
Roosevelt Hotel, Waco 

Vermont Library Association, May 8-9, 
Morristown Centennial Library, Morristown 


New Jersey Library Fellowship 


For THE third consecutive year, the New 
Jersey College for Women is offering its 
two-year fellowship which is open to college 
or university graduates able to maintain a 
half-time position in the college library 
while completing a full professional cur- 
riculum. Applications must be made by 
March 1 for the 1947-48 academic year to 
the secretary of the scholarship committee at 
the New Jersey College for Women, 
Rutgers University, New Brunswick. 


Editorial Digest 


DECEMBER 1946 marked the publication 
of the first issue of a new monthly magazine 
devoted to the printing of editorials selected 
from the leading newspapers in this country. 
The Editorial Digest, priced at 20$ per 
copy or $2 a year, is published by R. K. 
Hess, 43 E. Ohio St., Chicago 11, and is 
edited by John Drury, author of Old Chi- 
cago Houses. 


THE POST 


Are They ‘Outstanding’ 2. 


TO THE EDITOR: 


The belief that other librarians of public 
libraries must have had a similar reaction of 
shock at the publication (in the December 1 
Bulletin) of the preliminary list of “Out- 
standing Books of 1946" impels me to write 
to you. The list itself is bewildering and is 


made doubly so by the comment that “The 


selection . . . can be a factor in helping to 
show . . . that librarians do not always pay 
attention to... best seller lists. . . ." Unless 
the votes which are received radically change 
the selection, the final list, with its attendant 
publicity, will show exactly the opposite and 
will gravely embarrass serious librarians. It 
will tend to bolster the already widespread 
opinion that the greater part of a librarian’s 
work is the circulation of trivial ephemera to 
readers whose reading is completely unim- 
portant, unimportant to themselves, their li- 
brarians, their communities, and the world at 
large. 

“Best seller lists?” But oddly enough a 
cursory examination of those curious manifes- 
tations reveals that more than a third of the 
titles, fifty-one to be exact, received that prof- 
itable but dubious distinction, an indication 
that librarians really are not too “alert in book 
selection.” Every single one of the titles in 


fiction was a best seller: no alertness was re-. 


quired in that group, certainly. And no less 
than seventeen titles were selections of the 
‘monthly book clubs, hardly a convincing dem- 
onstration of originality of taste on the part 
of the committee. 

May I point out to the readers of the Bul- 
letin that the preliminary list is of extremely 
dubious worth as far as it represents out- 
standing publications of the year? (“Out- 
standing” is not defined in the committee’s 
‘preface, but let that go.) The list, for in- 
stance, includes no works in the field of reli- 
gion. except the extravagantly advertised and 


Communications to or 


from A.L.A. Members 


extravagantly best selling Peace of Mind, al- 
though 1946 saw the publication of Santa- 
yana’s The Idea of Christ in the Gospels, 
Ballou's Shinto,* and Finegan’s Light from 
the Ancient Past. It includes no art books, 
although 1946 was enriched by the publication 
of Kaethe Kollwitz, The Folk Art of Rural 
Pennsylvania, and Barr’s Picasso: Fifty Years 
of His Art, to name but three. No art, and 
no drama, although Jeffers’ Medea and 
O’Neill’s The Iceman Cometh were published. 
And poetry is represented by only one an- 
thology; apparently Merton’s 4 Man in the 
Divided Sea, Lowell’s Lord Weary’s Castle, 
and The Selected Writings of Dylan Thomas 
are less “outstanding” than “Taylor Caldwell’s 
trashy little Ladies” Home Journal serial. 

I hope that the voters will mention a few 
of the publications somehow overlooked by the 
committee, books that do merit serious atten- 
tion. I hope that they will mention Lorant’s 
The New World, Morley’s The Ancient 
Maya, Letters and Private Papers of William 
Makepeace Thackeray, the Bureau of Ameri- 
can Ethnology’s Handbook of South Amer- 
ican Indians, Schorer’s William Blake, Bush’s 
Endless Horizons, Angle's. 4 Shelf of Lincoln 
Books, The Report by the Supreme Com- 
mander to the Combined Chiefs of Staff ..., 
and the others. 

The fact that only six titles on the prelimi- 
nary list were unanimously checked affords 
some ray of hope that the membership will 
vote in some important titles not already worn 
shabby with the caresses of the public, some- 
thing as outrageous and startling, say, as The 
Collected Works of Sidney Lanier, an Ameri- 
can writer possibly not so well known as Mrs. 
Olive Clapper. 

CHARLES E. BUTLER, Librarian 
Kanawha County Public Library 


Charleston, W.Va. 
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Its Chairman Tells Why Trustees Should 
Belong to the A.L.A. Trustees Division 


. Trustees Hold the Key 


Mrs. SAMUEL MITCHELL 


S YOURS a pre-Hiroshima library? Are 
you jogging along as if there had been 
no atom bomb? If your library is 

geared to the passing era, your trustees need 
the A.L.A. Trustees Division. If your li- 
.brary is one of those that has had a meta- 
morphosis in the last year, the Trustees 
Division needs your trustees, for trustees hold 
the key to library service, not only in their 
local community, but in the state and nation. 

Libraries have changed dramatically in 
this decade. A few years ago a town 
boasted if it “had a library ;” but now “hav- 
ing a library” is a vague and general term, 


| unfortunately. There are libraries—and li- 


mn” 
t 


4 


braries. Some of them are too much like 
the schoolboy's description: “A library is 
where they keep the old books that nobody 
reads." There are some towns, with im- 
posing library buildings containing thou- 
sands of books, which cannot be said to have 
libraries in the modern sense, for today's 
library should be dynamic. Realizing that 





C Mxs. Caroune G. Mircngzri, until recently a 
trustee of the Public Library, Wheaton, Ill. is a con- 
sulting child psychologist. She has a Ph.B. from the 
University of Chicago and has done graduate work in 
psychology, sociology, education, and government 
finance at the University of Chicago, Northwestern 
University, Columbia University, and other schools; 
and has:taught at the University of Chicago and in 
the Bronxville, N.Y., schools. She has been a national 
vice president of Pi Lambda Theta, vice president of 


j the Illinois Library Association, member of the Educa- 
., tion Committee of the Illinois League af Women Voters, 


"president of the Wheaton Friends of the Library, chair- 
man of the A.L.A. Trustees Division Editorial Com- 
mittee, member of the Board of Directors of the Trus- 
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an effective library is the result of the co-, 
operative effort of all persons interested in 
library affairs (the librarian, the staff, the 
board of trustees, and the citizens), the 
trustees organized a division of the Ameri- 
can Library Association. 

The Trustees Section of the American 


Library Association was organized as early . 


as 1890. This was only fourteen years after 
the organization of the American Library 
Association itself. “The section was re- 
organized in 1935 and, after adopting new 
and revised by-laws in 1940, was accepted 
as a division of the American Library As- 
sociation in 1941, at the time the A.L.A. 
adopted a new constitution. 

The Trustees Division is thus an autono- 
mous part of the A.L.A. along with the 
Public Libraries Division, the Association 
of College and Reference Libraries, the 
Division of Libraries for Children and 
Young People, the Library Extension Di- 
vision, the Hospital Libraries Division, the 
Library Education Division, and the Cata- 
loging and Classification Division. How- 
ever, due to wartime restrictions, the elimi- 
nation of conferences, and the diversion of 
member efforts to war work, the division 
has not prospered as it should have. Mem- 
bership is open to any person who is 


or has been, a library trustee or member . 


of a governing board of a library or of a 
state library agency. A trustee joins the 
American Library Association and signifies 
his desire to be a member of the Trustees 
Division. The membership, approximately 


e 
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400, is growing steadily, though slowly. The 
potential membership is approximately 
34,000, if every trustee of every library from 
the very smallest to the very largest were a 
member. 1f 34,000 lay persons or even half 
that number were fully informed about li- 
.brary potentialities, we would be well on 
our way to better library service. 


Division's Purpose 


HE PRINCIPAL purpose of the division is 

Ti promote and foster the development 
.of libraries and library service. It holds 
meetings at the time of the annual confer- 
ence of the American Library Association 
and at the time of the midwinter meeting, 
where library board members exchange ideas 
and experiences and benefit from discussions 
,on library affairs by experts. It sponsors 
articles in various library publications on 
problems of trustee interest. It encourages 
the organization of state trustee groups. It 
encourages the participation, of trustees in 
local, state, and national library affairs. 
Each member receives news issues and the 
Annual Reports number of the 4.L.A. Bul- 
letin and a copy of all correspondence sent 
to trustee members. 

Why should library trustees belong to 
the Trustees Division? They should be- 
cause trustees have the ultimate responsi- 
-bility for library service in their library and 
the obligation to determine what the basic 
policies shall be. A good library is to the 
credit of the trustee, and a poor library is 
to his discredit. “The librarian, of course, 
shares in this praise or blame, for he ad- 
ministers the library. However, the trus- 
tee chooses the librarian and sets up policies 
under which he operates. The trustee has 
the obligation to see that his library meets 
the needs of the community effectively and 
economically, that the library obtains suffi- 
cient funds to do its job, that the com- 
_munity receives the service for which it 
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pays, and that the local, state, and national 
laws furnish an environment in which li- 
brary work can be effectively and efficiently 
done. 


Trustees Must Be Interested 


O FULFIL these obligations, the trustee 
dos know what real library objectives: 
are and how near his library comes to ful- 
filling these objectives. However, no li- 
brary exists in a vacuum. Just as events 
in any part of the world reverberate in all 
other parts, so library service is interrelated. 
Library service must be considered as a 
whole and not as a series of unrelated ac- 
tivities. The library movement will be 
hampered by arrested library development 
within any type of library and will be ad- 
vanced by progress in any type of library or 
in any locality. For that reason, trustees 
must be interested in the "National Plan for 
Libraries" which is being discussed by library 
groups; trustees must be interested in the 
movement to establish demonstrations of li- 
brary service in every state in the nation; . 
trustees must be interested in well-rounded ' 
library service which provides information, 
education, recreation, research, and esthetic 
appreciation; trustees must be interested in 
the establishment of international library 
service. | 

Of course, all trustees and librarians are 
interested in these things. We must re- 
member that it is not enough to move in the 
right direction. Progress in the right di- 
rection has killed many good ideas, 1.e., 
progress in the right direction that has been 
so slow that its results were so unsatisfac- 
tory and so unspectacular that men were 
disgusted with the direction in which the 
progress was being made. The problem, 
then, is not merely in what direction must a. 
we go; the problem is, also, what must be 
the tempo in order to keep going in that 
direction? If you have ever ridden a bicy- 
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cle, you know what this means. It is not 
enough to move in the right direction. You 
must move in the right direction fast enough 
to stay on your bicycle. Too often library 
service moves in the right direction so slowly 
that the citizens ignore it or turn away. 

And progress is not automatic. It re- 
quires the concerted effort of all who 
are interested in library improvement and 
development. Librarians and trustees 
must understand the problems inherent in 
an institution which serves the public. 
They must decide whether they will grapple 
with the problems confronting the world 
today or whether they will be a pre-Hiro- 
shima library. 

Why is it necessary for trustees to be a 
part of this library movement? It is 
because trustees hold the key to library 
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service, not only in their own communities, 
but in their state and nation. ‘Trustees 
have exerted tremendous influence on li- 
brary affairs in many places; trustees, by 
virtue of their position in the community, 
are assumed to be informed on library prob- 
lems and potentialities; they become sym- 
pathetic to librarians and library objectives; 
they occupy positions of trust in their own 
communities; they have no personal axes 
to grind. Being a library trustee is a mark 
of distinction. It is also a responsibility. 
If you are a trustee and have not taken 
your responsibility in the broad library 
movement, wil you not join the A.L.A. 
Trustees Division today? If you are a li- 
brarian and have not realized the help that 
trustees can be to you, will you not urge 
them to join the A.L.A. Trustees Division? 


There Will Be a Conference in San Francisco 


UMORS HAVE BEEN circulating recently to the effect that the A.L.A. would not hold 
R its 1947 annual conference in San Francisco the week of June 29-July 5.: The 
A.L.A., the San Francisco Public Library through its librarian, Laurence J. Clarke, and 
the San Francisco Convention and Tourist Bureau emphatically state that there is no 


basis for these rumors. 


‘They further urge all librarians and those concerned with the 


convention to help in ending any confusion these rumors may have caused by stating 
that there will be-a conference in San Francisco in 1947, the week of June 29-July 5. 
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Undergraduate Courses in Library 
Science = 


A Statement on Undergraduate Courses by 
the Board of Education for Librarianship 


HE PROPOSAL that the initial profes- 

sional training for library work be 
introduced more generally within 

the undergraduate college programs appears 
to be gaining favor in the library profession. 
It is known that several universities aré now 
considering the introduction of such courses. 

The proponents of this plan cite the fol- 
lowing advantages for it: (1) It will pre-. 
sumably provide the preparation needed for 
library positions which do not require the 
completion of four years of college plus the 
present curriculum of one year offered by 
library schools. (2) By being placed in the 
undergraduate college, it will become a 
means of recruiting young people who are 
often discouraged by the prospect of spend- 
ing five years in preparation for library 
work. (3) It can be so planned and sched- 
uled in relation to courses in subject fields 
that the total undergraduate education of 
the prospective librarian will be directed 
toward professional library service. (4) As 
a program required of all librarians, it will 
provide a base for a graduate curriculum 
in the fifth college year which can justi- 
. fiably lead to a master’s degree. 

Last June the board proposed that the 
A.L.A. Executive Board seek funds for a 
survey of librarianship. The purpose of the 
survey would be to provide the basic infor- 
mation required for determining the general 
and professional education essential for the 
personnel of libraries of all types. At the 


Midwinter Conference, 1946, the Execu- 


tive Board endorsed a survey project pre- 
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pared on request by the Special Committee 
on Discussion of the Wheeler Report and 
agreed to carry forward negotiations for 
the necessary funds. If this study. can be 
made, we can all act with more assurance. 
In the meantime, library school faculties 
should .study the many implications of an 
undergraduate program of library studies. 
It is likely that in the future many appli- 
cants for admission to library schools will 
have had courses of this kind. Each library 
school will no doubt find it necessary to de- 
termine whether or not it will accept such 
an initial program and, if so, the content of 
an acceptable one. Some library schools 
will want to establish experimental under- 
graduate courses within their own institu- 
tions. The general acceptance of an under- 
graduate initial program will call for the 
complete revision of the first professional 
curriculum 'now offered by library schools, 
The Board of Education for Librarian- 
ship believes that the current shortage of 
librarians should not cause precipitate and 
radical changes in the pattern of library 
education as it has been developed over 
many years. This pattern must, however, 
always be open to scrutiny and criticism and 
subject to such changes as may prove desir- 
able. Long-range benefits rather than im- 


mediate emergency problems should guide 


any program of change. The board hopes 
that in the present instance there may be a 
great deal of thinking and planning, and 
some experimentation. i 
In order that the board may be fully in- 
formed, it solicits early reports of any 
faculty actions and of any contemplated 
changes in library school programs. 


" 
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These Two Specialists Presented Talks at 
Midwinter on Which This Paper Is Based 


Atomic Energy and Your Future 


J. J. Nickson AND Harrison S. BROWN 


HE DEVELOPMENT of the means of 

harnessing nuclear energy presents 

to humanity the necessity for the im- 
mediate solution of age-old problems in 
human behavior. The development of the 
atomic bomb means that society now has a 
means for destroying the modern complex 
civilization which has been developed dur- 
ing the past several centuries. Unless these 
problems are solved, World War III will 
be fought. If this happens, it seems certain 
that modern cities, the chief characteristic 
of our civilization, will cease to exist. The 
atomic bomb was developed by this country 
during the war years and was used at Hiro- 


shima and Nagasaki, with the result that | 


these cities were largely destroyed, together 
with several hundred thousand people. 
While it is true that the bomb was de- 
veloped primarily by our citizens, it must be 
emphasized that the scientific principles 
which made the development possible were 
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of Washington, attended Harvard Medical School, and 
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in the Argonne National Laboratory at the University of 
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common knowledge to physicists throughout 
the world following the announcement of 
nuclear fission by the Germans, Otto Hahn 
and E. Strassmann, in 1939. Their dis- 
covery and the fact that under certain 
special conditions the uranium nucleus splits 
into two smaller fragments with the release 
of enormous quantities of energy, meant to 
physicists ‘throughout the "world that the 
possibility of the application of nuclear 
energy to human needs was now possible, at 
least in theory. Our contribution during 
the war was to take this theory and apply 
it to one human “need”-— the destruction 
of other humans during an organized con- 
flict of philosophies and peoples which we 
call war. E 

There are three fundamental facts about 
the atomic bomb which must be understood 
before any reasonable thinking about the 
bomb and its significance can be done: 


1. There is no secret 
2. There is no defense 
3. There is no monopoly. 


We have already discussed (1) as much 
as is possible in the confines of this article. 
On the second point, the question of the 
development of the defense against the 
atomic bomb, it can be said that, without 
exception, the scientific and military experts 
who have discussed this problem have stated 
an unequivocal opinion that no defense 
against rockets with atomic war heads is 
possible. This position can be understood 
if one remembers that the theory and prac- 
tice of rockets, particularly long-range 
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rockets, is still in its infancy, that the de- 
velopment of both range and accuracy is 
progressing rapidly, and, finally, that any 
defense against such rockets will have to be 
able to operate at full efficiency within 
minutes if the defense is to have any hope 
of being effective. ‘This last point would 
mean elaborate, full-scale detection facili- 
ties and counter-rocket weapons, both of 
which would have to be fully manned at all 
times. It is doubtful that these measures are 
possible in a democracy. Even if one as- 
sumes that such a defense is possible, one 
still has to cope with the probability that 
nuclear weapons would be smuggled into an 
enemy nation. Detection of smuggling ac- 
tivities would be impossible unless every 
package and every crate were searched as it 
entered a country. 

With the above factors in mind it is, we 
think, fair to assume that no defense for 
atomic weapons exists or is likely to exist in 
the foreseeable future. 


There Is No Monopoly 


O ONE NATION has a monopoly on the 
N atomic bomb. H. D. Smyth’s report, 
Atomic Energy for Military Purposes, 
the official War Department release of in- 
formation, states that there are a number of 
ways by which an atomic bomb can be pro- 
duced. ‘This nation worked on all of the 
possibilities simultaneously, thereby enor- 
mously increasing the expenditure of man 
power, materials, and money which ulti- 


mately led to an atomic bomb. Another 


nation desiring nuclear weapons could con- 
centrate on one of the possible methods, 
thus reducing the national effort. A promi- 
nent economist stated that, in his opinion, 
approximately twelve countries are now suf- 
ficiently advanced technologically to produce 
an atomic bomb within the next ten or 
‘ fifteen years. 

‘Thus we see that in our thinking about 


the implications of the atomic bomb we must 
accept the facts that there is no secret, 
there is no defense, and there is no monop- 
oly. 


Benefits 
pro turning to a discussion of the in- 
ternational implications of nuclear 


energy, a brief picture of the benefits which 
might be obtained can be presented with 
profit. As with most forces, men apply 
them for either good or evil. ‘This is 
illustrated very well in the case under dis- 
cussion, where the potentialities for good or 
evil are truly incalculable. If some system 
of effective international control over the 
application of nuclear energy to military 
purposes can be established, society will then 
be free to gain the beneficial aspects of 
nuclear energy. It is emphasized-that with- 
out effective international control society 
will divert its efforts from the beneficial to 
the military applications. There are simply 
not enough scientists to work with maxi- 
mum effectiveness on both' phases. 

One peacetime application of nuclear 
energy is its use as a source of power. In 
the beginning, at least, this development 
will serve to supplement our existing sources 
of energy. Ultimately, nuclear energy may 
supplement entirely our present sources. At 
the present time work on a pilot plant to 
demonstrate and investigate the feasibility 
of power from nuclear energy is under way 
at the Clinton Laboratories in Oak Ridge, 
Tenn. This pilot plant will doubtless be 
followed by full-scale plants which are ca- 
pable of generating enough power to heat 
and light large cities. Another application 
of nuclear energy is to the solution of indus- 
trial problems. One obvious application 
will be in the control of a wide variety of 
plant processes. It seems feasible to pre- 
dict that many complicated and costly 
present-day inspection systems will rely upon 
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the use of the by-products of nuclear energy. 
One of the most important immediate ap- 
plications of nuclear energy and its by- 
products will be the solution of problems in 
biology and medicine. In the controlled 
nuclear reactor (the peacetime equivalent 
of the atomic bomb) it is now possible to 
make any element in the periodic table 
radioactive. This, essentially, means that 
we can identify by its radioactivity any ele- 
ment regardless of its chemical form. This, 
in effect, gives us a new tool with which to 
investigate and solve problems in medicine 
and biology. It is not too much to say that 
our understanding of biological mechanisms 
and, hence, our ability to treat abnormal 
biological mechanisms in sick people will be 
enormously increased by the information 
gained through the use of this new tool. 


W 


International Control 


HAT ARE some of the possibilities if 
no effective international control of 


nuclear energy for imilitary purposes is 


found? One possibility which has been 
widely discussed is the question of the dis- 
It has been proposed 
that we redistribute our population into cen- 
ters not greater than fifty to one hundred 
thousand each. The estimated cost of such 
an effort exceeds two hundred billion dol- 
lars. It is obvious that any such program 
would impose an almost intolerable burden 
upon our economy and inherently would 
mean that far greater powers would have to 
be delegated to the central government. It 
seems certain that at least a portion of the 
Bill of Rights would have to be abrogated. 
In any case, this is not a defense against 


nuclear warfare. It is merely an attempt to 


minimize our losses should such a war take 
place. 

Another consequence would be the neces- 
sity to maintain our military establishment 
at a level comparable to its strength during 
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time of war. This, in itself, would cost 
enormous sums of money and would mean 
that civilian control of the government 
would decrease substantially From this 
point of view, it is doubtful that ultimately 
we could continue to function as a democ- 
racy. As an example, a democracy inher- 
ently is almost incapable of initiating war. 
Atomic warfare gives to the attackers a tre- 
mendous advantage. Some observers have 
felt that the first few days of an atomic war 
might well be all, since a decision could 
be reached in that time. With this pos- 
sibility in mind it would seem likely that 
we would have to delegate to a few men 
absolute power to attack any nation, or 
group of nations, at any time if they felt 
that such a nation, or group of nations, was 
about to attack us. "This, of course, would 
mean that the international situation would 
deteriorate to an intolerable degree. Each 
nation would feel that the possibility of an 
attack by another nation would comprise 
sufficient reason to attack first. Thus, it 
would merely be a question of time until 
atomic warfare broke out. 


Control of Military Use ` |, 


T it seems clear, both from the mili- 
tary prospects and from the lack of de- 
velopment of the peacetime applications of 


. nuclear energy, that some form of effective 


international control of the use of atomic 
weapons for military use must be evolved. 
Without it, it seems clear that our present 
level of civilization will be destroyed within 
the next generation., 

One further point deserves emphasis. 
Even though efficient international control 
is developed, it is important to remember 
that its major contribution is to remove 
fear of sudden attack with nuclear weapons. 


If war does break out, nuclear weapons will 


be used as soon as they can be developed by 
the opposing nations. If the use of nuclear 
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energy for power is widespread, conversion 
of these plants to military purposes can take 
place in a matter of months. Consequently, 
in the long run, even with effective inter- 
national control, the main problem, indeed 
the key to the whole situation, is the control 
of war as an instrument of rational policy. 
Unless and until war can be eliminated, 


the threat of nuclear weapons and other 
weapons of mass destruction remains. To 
many of us it seems doubtful that war as 
an instrument of policy can be eliminated, 
so long as sovereign nations exist. There- 
fore a solution, and perhaps the only solu- 
tion, to this problem is the establishment 
of a genuine world government. 


State Department Publications 


N ORDER to provide more effective distri- 
bution of small quantities of its publica- 
tions, the Department of State has obtained 
the assistance of interested organizations in 
the establishment of six area distribution 
centers. The department has also arranged 
to have several libraries throughout the coun- 
try display copies of department publications 
which are available free in limited quantities. 
Librarians who wish to secure fifty or less 
copies of State Department publications 
should write to the appropriate area distri- 
bution centers, , Requests for more than fifty 
copies of any single publication should be 
made.to the Division of Public Liaison, De- 
partment of State, Washington 25, D.C. 
The department requests that libraries not 
order publications from both an area distri- 
bution center and the department in Wash- 
ington. The area distribution centers, to- 
gether with the area served, are listed below: 


Sylvia Winslow, Joint Council for Interna- 
tional Cooperation, 40 Mt. Vernon St., Boston 
8—M assachusetts, New Hampshire, Vermont, 
Connecticut, Maine, Rhode Island. 


Mrs. Quincy Wright, International Rela- 
tions Center, 84 E. Randolph St., Chicago 1— 
South Dakota, Illinois, Indiana, Wisconsin, 
Missouri, Ohio (western part), Michigan, 
Iowa, Nebraska (eastern part), Kentucky, 
Minnesota. 

Lloyd Luckman, International Center, 68 
Post St., San Francisco—California, Wash- 
ington, Oregon, Idaho, Nevada. 

Charles P. Nutter, Information Director, 
International House, New Orleans—Louisi- 
ana, Mississippi, Alabama, Florida, Tennessee 
(western part), Texas (eastern part), Ar- 
kansas, Georgia. 

Ben M. Cherrington, University of Denver, 
Social Science Foundation, Denver 10—Colo- 
rado, Montana, Utah, Oklahoma, North Da- 
kota, Kansas, Texas (western part), Arizona, 
New Mexico, Nebraska (western part), Wyo- 
ming. ; 

Mrs. Burnett Mahon, Woodrow Wilson 
Foundation, 45 E. 65th St., New York City 
21—Connecticut, New Jersey, New York, 
Pennsylvania (eastern part). 

Requests from the following areas-should be 
referred to the Department of State, Washing- 
ton, D.C.—District of Columbia, North Caro- 
lina, Maryland, South Carolina, Virginia, 
West Virginia, Ohio (eastern part), Tennes- 
see (eastern part), Delaware. 
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This Article Is Sponsored by the A.L.A. 


Library Extension Division 


The Financial Support of 
Public Libraries 


CHARLES M. 


HE PROBLEM of financial support of 

public libraries has much in common 

with the problems faced by other 

social service organizations but it has enough 
. -differences to make its total problem unique. 
The library is essentially a local func- 
tion and control of the local public library 
should remain below the state level. Thus, 
the library shares with many other agencies 
the difficulty of raising adequate funds from 
local taxes which are generally restricted to 
the real estate: tax. This tax is already 
overburdened, and, hence, there is more re- 
sistance to expanding a service when it 
means raising real estate taxes than there 
would be if the funds could be raised by a 
more equitable tax. The public libraries 
suffer from this difficulty. Moreover, they 
suffer more than many other agencies be- 
cause their needs are comparatively small, 
and smallness makes for short consideration 
in budget reviews. Some aggressive li- 
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brarians have overcome this difficulty by 


‘mobilizing public opinion, because libraries 


play a much bigger part in community af- 
fairs than in budget reviews. Libraries also 
suffer because older organizations have es- 
tablished prior claims to real estate tax in- 
come and all that the libraries are given is 
a share in what is left over. 

There is a growing tendency to relieve 
real estate taxes of part of the burden by 
collecting other taxes on a state-wide level 
and distributing these funds to local units. 
The first local functions to receive such 
aid are generally the large, conspicuous ones, 
such as schools and highways. State aid for 
these functions can also be justified, because 
it is difficult to determine exactly what lo- 
cal area benefits from the activities. Chil- 
dren educated in one area will live as adults 
in another. Automobiles from many places 
will use the main highways in a local com- 
munity. ° 

Libraries also face this problem of giving 
services outside the local area. City li- 
braries usually serve as reference centers 
for persons within a considerable radius. 
Libraries of all sizes are likely to serve areas 
beyond the boundary of their support be- 
cause it is obviously a needed social service 
that they can perform at minimum cost. 
Thus, the libraries, from the logical view- 
point, should receive financial support from 
the same sources as, and in a manner 


similar to, the schools and highways, 'The 
76 | 
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major difficulty is that they need so little in 


absolute amount that a:state aid scheme may . 


seem unduly cumbersome for distributing 
these comparatively small sums. The prob- 
lem is greatly aggravated by the many ex- 
tremely small taxing units that, under some 
schemes of direct state aid, would receive 
payments. When such small units are used 
some scheme of equalization becomes im- 
perative because of the extreme variations 
in real estate valuations from one small 
unit to another, which make the accounting 
even more difficult. 

One of the unique features of the library 
problem is the need for increased support 
, during depressions. In this, the library is 
quite different from the schools and high- 
ways which can'make out reasonably well 
on a stable income or even on a somewhat 
curtailed income in such periods.: In this 
respect the library problém has some simi- 
larities to the relief problem which mounts 
rapidly in a depression. The need for in- 
creased support in periods of : unemploy- 
ment arises from the fact that the library 
primarily serves individuals whose use of 
the library is proportional to their free 
time, 
It goes to its lowest ebb in periods of over- 
time work, such as the recent war period. 


wt 


Sources of Income 


HE PUBLIC sources of income available 
To the libraries are: (1) local appropria- 
tions from the real estate tax; (2) local 
appropriations from state funds allocated 
to local areas for general purposes; (3) 
direct grants-in-aid; (4) the direct support 
of specific library services by state appropria- 
tions. The real estate tax and any state 
aid scheme dependent on the yield of specific 
taxes are unsatisfactory for library support 
because they tend to decrease in depressions 
when the libraries need increased support. 
A state aid scheme guaranteeing a fixed 


1 


_ poses. 


Free time increases in a depression. 


sum per year, with the state assuming the 
responsibility of maintaining the amount, 
would give a stable income. To meet com- 
munity needs, the state and local community 
should establish normal support on some 
measure of public use of the library, so 
that.as use goes up in a depression financial 
aid will advance, as in aid for relief pur- 
Presumably such an income could 
only be guaranteed by thé state, which can 
utilize many different tax sources in time of 
crises, - 


Direct Support by State 


HE DIRECT support of specific library 
ii pisi by state appropriations has some 
interesting possibilities. The public library 
has been built on the principle of free serv- 
ice, The opportunity to read and under- 
stand is a foundation stone of our democ- 
racy. The availability of library service is: 
so important that arguments about making 
those people who are served pay for 
the service, should not be permitted to 
interfere with the achievement of the basic 
purpose. © This principle should be applied 
at the state level as well as at the local | 
level by creating new types of state-sup- 
ported institutions, such as state or state- 
supported regional libraries, that would 
sérve local libraries with the same spirit 
of free service that local libraries now serve 
individuals. Such a scheme would give a 
simple method of providing support with- 
out complicated accounting and would 
leave control of the local library in local 
hands. 

In addition to the general problems dis- 
cussed above there are a number. of special 
problems that arise from the complexities . 
of local government and local taxation. 
These vary from state to state because 
of the variations in the form of local. 
government. The following discussion 
deals with New York State conditions be- 
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cause a current survey has furnished the 
necessary materials, but the facts brought 
out probably apply in many other states. 
, The first step in reviewing the local finan- 
cial problems was to compare counties on 
a per capita basis. The items compared 
were: equalized real estate valuations, real 
property taxes, an index of personal in- 
comes of the inhabitants, and the'tax in- 
come and total income of public libraries. 
The meaning of most of the items is proba- 
bly reasonably clear but some should be 
more clearly defined. The concept of in- 
come of inhabitants is the sum total of 


' wages, salaries, proprietorship income from 


agriculture or business, interest, rent, divi- 
dends, relief, and pensions paid to individ- 
uals in the county. The figures actually 
used as an index of income covered approxi- 
mately 80 per cent of total income and 
should be reasonably good for county-to- 
county comparisons. The other figure re- 
quiring further explanation is that for per 
capita library support. This is the money 
raised in a county divided by the total 
population in the county irrespective of 
whether library service is, or is not, given 
to all persons in the county. It constitutes 
an index of library interest in the area. 


Real Estate Values and 1 ncome 


| NE OF THE first facts uncovered was 
O that real estate valuations and in- 
‘come are not obviously correlated. Thus, 
a metropolitan county like Albany and a 
rural county like Delaware have almost 
identical indexes of per capita income, 599 
and 588, but their real estate valuations are 
$1774 and $1143 respectively. Moreover, 
the range of variation in real estate valua- 
tions was much greater than in income. Ín 
other words, there is more equality of in- 


, come from county to county in New York 


State than in real estate valuation. 
When either per capita income or per 
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capita real estate valuation were © 


. amount spent on libraries varied sh: 


the same apparent .ability to pay 
strongly suggests that the variatic 
brary service is far more responsiv 
desire of the people for the serv 
to variations in ability to pay for 1 
ice, Another indicated observatio: 
resistance to financial support of 
such as libraries is greater where th 
ship of real estate is widespread 
mary support is derived from re: 
than in areas where few  peo[ 
real estate and most voters are 
lhis may account for some rur 
spending less liberally than most ci 
though their abilities to pay may 
parable. 


A bility to Pay 


NOTHER significant fact brougt 
A the review of these figures 
where per capita incomes are al 
same in different counties a high re 
valuation in a particular county m: 
sent a drain on the ability to pay. 
large communities the high valuati 


_ part, due to the great expense inc 


providing private services like te 
power, and transportation as well : 
sive public services like sewers, ro 
water systems. The cost of th 
investments is more reasonably rey 
as a penalty for living in a conge: 
than as an indication of ability to 
far as real ability to pay is concern 
large cities with good library serv 
ably have less ability to pay for 
many smaller cities with poor libra 
ties. 

When smaller tax units than th 
are considered some further prob 
pear. The per capita variation 
estate valuations becomes even gr 
cause some areas with small po 
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have large factory or railroad installations, 
and the work force for the facility may live 
in another area. For instance, in Albany 
County many commercial and factory build- 
ings are located in Menands but relatively 
few people live there. As a result, when 
the state tries to distribute funds to these 
small areas, it will give unnecessary bonan- 
zas to some with lots of real estate tax 
income, unless an equalization formula is 
used. The significant point here is that 
these small units are specialized subdivisions 
of the community rather than a whole com- 
munity in the sense a market area is a com- 
munity. The variation in ability to pay 
from community to community is likely to 
be much less than from one segment to 
another of a community. This points to the 
desirability of distributing library aid to 
political units large enough to cover com- 
munities. “The county unit would meet this 
requirement in some cases, and a regional 
area in others, and would avoid the com- 
plexities of elaborate equalization formulas. 
When a unit as large as a market area is 
used, a state like New York would not need 
any elaborate equalization formula. Per 
capita payments in many cases would serve. 


Family Income 


O REVIEW of library finance is complete 

without at least a brief analysis of the 
public funds that can be reasonably di- 
verted to library use. To form a judgment 
one might properly consider the income of 
the people of an area and consider the 
alternative uses they have for their funds. 
New York State data will be used as illus- 
- trative material to show the characteristics 
of the problem. 

The average per family income in New 
York State was about $5000 in 1946. The 
median, family income was probably be- 
tween $2500 and $3000. In some of the 
poorer counties the median incomes were 


‘other wants. 


probably as low as $1500 to $2000. In 
terms of the families of the upper half, those 
getting over $2500 per year could probably 
afford as much as one-third of 1 per cent 
of income for library service. This would 
be about $8 per year per family at the $2500 
level and an increasing amount for higher 
income families. “This $8 for libraries ap- 
pears reasonable in view of the fact that the 
actual expenditure in 1941 for books and 
magazines in families with incomes of 
$2500 to $3000! was approximately the 
same amount. Such a family tax expendi- 
ture for libraries would yield approximately 
$50,000,000 per year in New York State. 


Proportional Taxing 


F THE TAX for $50,000,000 per year were 
] assessed in such a manner as to reach each 
family in proportion to income, it would 
amount to approximately one-fourth of 1 
per cent of income. For an extremely low 
income family with $500 per year this would 
be $1.25 per year, which is probably an 
excessive amount for such a family to spend 
on library service. The under-$500-income- ' 
level families spent $74 on books and 
magazines in 1941. The need for better 
food and clothing at this level is acute, and 
library service is not as urgent as these 
Different people would form 
somewhat different judgments as to the pro- 
portion of income at the various income lev- 
els that could wisely be diverted to public 
libraries, but all should base their conclu- 
sions on a realistic understanding of what 
the incomes are. For a person who found 
the above analysis satisfactory, present li- 
brary expenditures would seem very low. 
An expenditure of $3 per capita would 
seem about right to him. The $3 figure is 
not as much above previous estimates as it 
seems because the general price level has 


t Family Spending and Saving in Wartime. U. S. 


Department of Labor, Labor Statistics Bureau, 1926. 
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been advancing rapidly in recent, years. At 
prewar prices it would be only $2. At 
prewar income levels and prewar price lev- 
els it would be very much below $2. 


Summary 


i 
sis! 


CONSIDERABLE number of important 
i N points have been made in this analy- 


1. Library costs are small in comparison 
with other social services and tend to get less 
attention’ than the social importance of the 
service warrants 

2. Library income is often derived from 
real estate taxes and the over-use of this tax 
has artificially restricted library support 

3. The problem of library support is greatly 
aggravated by the difficulty of restricting a 
free service to the inhabitants of a small 
geographic area 

4. Libraries have an intimate personal rela- 
tionship to their clientele and should, there- 
fore, remain under local control 


o 
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5. The primary use of public libraries is 
by individuals in their free time. Free time 
of individuals increases rapidly as unemploy- 
ment mounts. Library income should change 
with the library load 

6. Library service is properly a free service 
and state support should be built around this 
assumption. New types of library agencies 
should be created by the state to provide free 
services to local ‘libraries 

7. Variations in real estate valuations are 
greater than variations in income of the peo- 
ple; Tf library support were derived from 
incomes rather than real estate taxes the local 
ability to pay would be more uniform 

8. Where the taxing unit covers a com- 
munity or communities, as a county, the prob- 
lem of equalizing ability to pay is greatly 
reduced 

g. If state funds are used as a source of 
support and state disbursements are made to 
large political units like a county or region, 
a per capita aid formula may be satisfactory 

10.:In a high income state like New York 


"the library support can go as high as $3. per 


capita without becoming unreasonable. 


ONE OF SAN FRANcISCO’s FAMOUS CABLE CARS 
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San Francisco Conference News 


LL MEMBERS planning to attend the A.L.A. conférence in San Francisco, June 29- 
July s, should remember that San Francisco may not be able to reserve rooms 
for all those who wish to attend the conference, Facilities are available for 

housing some 3000 people at the present time, and the San Francisco Convention Bureau 
is attempting to secure our request for 2500 rooms. “Therefore, everyone is urged to 
make a reservation before April 1 if possible, and no one should come to the conference 
without having had his hotel reservation confirmed. As you will note, there are no single 
rooms listed, and the hotels in San Francisco are very reluctant to assign single rooms. 


.Please plan to double up. Because of local preconference arrangements, you are advised to 


arrive not later than noon on June 29. l 

In order to facilitate the handling of room reservations and in order to assure reserva- 
tions for as many as possible, hotel reservations will be handled by Mr. L. T: pois 
chairman, Housing Committee, Public Library, San Francisco 2. 

Do not send requests for reservations to the A.L.A. or to San Francisco hotels. 

Please watch subsequent issues of the 4.L.4. Bulletin for supplementary information. 


Do This at Once 


Please fill out the blank below (or, if you prefer, copy it and fill in your information) 
and send it to Mr. L. J. Clarke, chairman, Housing Committee, Publice Library, San 
Francisco 2. Librarians who plan to attend preconference institutes please indicate dates 
for those days also on the application blank. ; r 


Application for Housing Accommodations 


Please make reservations noted below: 


Hotel da First Choice 
A EA b as ded A Second Choice 
le UT T S Third Choice 
I with bath for ...... person (s) 
[] Double Bed Rate preferred $...... per room 
LJ] Twin Beds Room without bath for ...... person (s) 
: Rate preferred $...... per room ' 
Arriving ........ lees ee o Sass dao tre dins AM Lass x each P.M. 


If the hotel'of first choice is unable to accept the reservation, the Convention Bureau will 
endeavor to comply with your second and third choices in the order named. You will 
receive direct confirmation from the hotel accepting the reservation when made. Rooms 
will be occupied by (Please type name and address): 


Name Address 
Mail to Mr. L. J. Clarke, chair. Signed ....... "TERES 
man, Housing Committee, Public Address .....ooooromoommormo..... 
Library, San Francisco 2 City and State conidios 
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Personnel Institute and Clinic 


“The Board on Personnel Administration 
will hold a two-day preconference institute 
at San Francisco on Saturday and Sunday, 
June 28 and 29, and a clinic during the con- 
ference week. Clinic sessions will be held 
each morning between 8:30 and 9:45 A.M. 
The subject of the institute and clinic will 
be the elements of a comprehensive personne] 
program for libraries, Particular emphasis 
will be placed on compensation plans, posi- 
tion classification, criteria for and methods 
of selection and promotion, service ratings, 
program for staff development, job training 
and supervision, conditions of employment, 
work environment, and retirement benefits. 
A personnel expert and a librarian will act 
as leaders. 

Further details, including fees, will be an- 
nounced later. Advance registrations should 


Li 
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be sent to Hazel B. Timmerman, executive 
assistant, A.L.A, Board on Personnel Ad- 
ministration, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago 11. 


Library Extension Institute 


PRIOR TO the San Francisco Conference, 
the Library Extension Division will hold a 
two-day institute entitled “Reaching Read- 
ers." The sessions are scheduled for 
Thursday and Friday, June 26 and 27. 
Various problems of extending library serv- 
ice will be discussed, including a considera- 
tion of the application to the library'field 
of techniques of operating service outlets in 
business and government. 

Arrangements are in the hands of a plan- 
ning committee headed by Thelma Reid, 
field representative, State Library, Sacra- 
mento 9, Calif. Further details will be 
announced later. 


San Francisco HoTEL Rares* 


' Rates 
Name Address E 
Double Twin 
Class " A" 

**Clift Geary at Taylor $6.00-$ 8.00 $4.00-910.00 
Fairmont 950 Mason 6,00” 12.00 7.00 12.00 
Mark Hopkins 909 California 7.00” 10.00 7.00 12.00 

Palace Market and New Montgomery 6.00— 10.00 7.00” 10,00 
St. Francis Powell and Geary 6.09 10.00 7.00 12,00 

**Sir Francis Drake Sutter and Powell Sts. 6.00 9,00 7.00 10.00 

**W hitcomb 1231 Market St. 4.00 7.00 4.00 7,00 

2 room suite 9.00 12,00 

` Class " B" 
Alexander Hamilton 620 O'Farrell 4.00~ 6.00 4.50—- 7.00 
Bellevue Geary and Taylor 4.00— 5.00 4.50- 0.00 

**Californian 405 Taylor 3.50— 4.50 4.O00— 4.50 

**Canterbury 750 Sutter 3.$50— 4.50 4.00— 6.00 

**Chancellor 433 Powell 3.50— 4.00 4.00— 4.50 

**Drake-Wiltshire 340 Stockton 3.00” 4.00 4.$0— £.00 

**Imbassy 610 Polk St. 2.75 3.50 
Gaylord 620 Jones 3.50— 5,00 4.00” §.00 
Manx 225 Powell 3.580 4.00 5.00 
Maurice 761 Post 3.50 5,00 - 4.50~ 00 

Plaza Post and Stockton 4.00” 5.00 4.s0- 6.50 

Stewart 353 Geary 3.00 4.50 4.00 6.00 

Class ''C" 

**Brayton so Turk St. 2.50" 3.00 4.00 

**Cartwright 524 Sutter St. 3.65. 3.05—- 4.15 

**EI Cortez 350 Geary St. 4.50 6.00 

Fielding Geary and Mason 3.50— 4.50 4.00 6.00 

*Eranciscan 350 Geary St. 3.50 4.50 

**Golden State 114 Powell 2.00” 3.50 3.50" 5.00 

**Tankershim ss Fifth St. 2.00 3.50 3.20” 5.40 

Powell 17 Powell 2.50™ 3,00 3-00 3.50 

**Roosevelt Jones and Eddy 2.50— 3,00 3.00— 4.00 

**Senate . 467 Turk St. 2.50— 3.00 3.00— 4.00 





* These rates are subject to change due to O.P.A. ceilings being lifted. The San Francisco Convention and Tourist 
Bureau informs us that this statement should be shown ao that there will be no misunderstanding. The hotels in San Fran- 
cisco do not expect that there will be any drastic change in transient hotel room rates; except for some rooms that have 
been grossly underrated by the O.P.A., there may be very few changes at all. : : 

** These hotels have definite commitments with the San Francisco Local Committee to furnish a number of rooms for 
A.L.A. members attending the annual conference. 
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Professional Exhibits at A.L.A. . 


Conferences 


Groups with the A.L.A. wishing to ex- 
hibit at the San Francisco Conference should 
file application for space with E. O. Fon- 
taine at A.L.A. Headquarters. It is hoped 
that definite assignments can be made by 
April 15. 

In order to enable the A.L.A. conference 
management to operate within the budget 
approved by the Executive Board, certain 
regulations with respect to exhibit space 
assigned to professional groups are neces- 
sary. The following statement approved 
by the Execütive Board is promulgated for 
the information and guidance of all con- 
cerned. l 


Recognizing exhibits at annual conferences 
as a means of assisting committees and other 
A.L.A. groups in the prosecution of their 
work, the Association is under obligation to 
provide a reasonable amount of space for 
such exhibits at each conference. 

The amount of such space set aside any one 
year is determined by the exhibit management 
in view of the total amount of space avail- 
able, the amount of revenue budgeted, obli- 
gations to ‘commercial exhibitors, and the 
limitations of the conference expense budget. 

The amount and location of space to be 
assigned to any one group is also determined 
by the exhibit management, which is charged 
with the responsibility of dealing as consider- 
ately and impartially as possible with all re- 
quests from committees, boards, and other 
groups within the Association. When space 
is limited groups may be required to share a 
single booth. 

No rental fee is charged for space assigned 
an A.L.A. group and the Association meets 
the expense of setting up the regulation back- 
wall for the equivalent of not more than one 
booth. 

All groups having their own funds (whether 
from dues, grants, or appropriations) are 
called upon to cover fees for rental of such 
booth furnishings as they may select if the 
furnishings have to be rented. Such groups 
are also called upon to defray the expense 
of setting up backwalls in excess of the one 
unit provided by the Association, 
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No rental fee for space may be accepted 
from any professional group within the Associ- 
ation for the purpose of granting preference 
over other groups in the allocation of exhibit 
space. 

The exhibits of professional (nonlibrary) 
organizations and of government agencies are 
accommodated with as liberal allowance as 
possible, provided, however, that the courtesies 
extended such groups do not unduly influence 
efforts to accommodate groups within the 
Association itself. ` 


Special Travel Arrangements 


SEVERAL RAILROADS and one airline have 
sent representatives to call on us in Chicago 
in regard to travel requirements for our San 
Francisco Conference, June 29-July 5. Spe- 
cial cars and special train service are offered 
if sufficient numbers of our members are in- 
terested in making plans for group travel. 

One hundred twenty-five first-class fares, 
or their equivalent, are required for special 
train service. Some railroads suggest that 
advance arrangements for a special train or 
special cars would be an advantage in secur- 
ing desirable accommodations. When 
special trains are operated, the party has 
exclusive use of club cars, observation cars, 
and sufficient dining car space. 

In order to arrange for special train serv- 
ice from Chicago, and possibly from other 
transportation centers, it will be necessary 
for someone to sponsor a request and be re- 
sponsible for organizing a party of the re- 
quired number of persons. ‘The railroad 
representatives assure us that they are pre- 
pared to handle the rest of the job. “The 
Headquarters staff is not able to take on ad- 
ditional work entailed in organizing group 
travel. 

If there are A.L.A. members who are in- 
terested in having plans for group travel 
developed, and any who will volunteer to 
undertake to organize a party, they are asked 
to send such information promptly to: Cora 


M. Beatty, A.L.A. Headquarters. 


The Audio-Visual Committee Sponsors This 


Report on Film Councils in Dallas 


Libraries Focus on Film Councils 


BERTHA LANDERS 


-ISUAL EDUCATION has gained the re- 

spect and acceptance of educators and 

librarians because they recognized its 
power as a medium of public education. See- 
ing the phenomenal progress in the distribu- 
tion and utilization of the nontheatrical film 
and other audio-visual material, librarians 
seized the opportunity of using films as a 
vital part of their adult education program. 
“Tradition has been shattered, and this gen- 
eration has experienced a rebirth and 
emerged into the atomic age. The public 
library is the only community institution 
which serves the whole public regardless of 
age or previous education; thus, it 1s a 
completely democratic institution. But 
even a democracy cannot flourish without 
community-minded citizens. Furthermore, 
these community-minded citizens with their 
conflicting opinions will remain a monu- 
ment of impotence unless there is some 
means of direction and coordination of pur- 
pose. The film council was formed to serve 
this purpose. l 
- The Dallas Film Council was born of a 
trinity, consisting of the film librarian of 


QU Miss Lanvers, as film librarian of the Dallas 

Public Library, has developed a vigorous film service 

for the library. She is not only a librarian but an 

artist who does outstanding lithographs and oil paint- 

ings of the Southwest. One of her paintings received 
an award in a recent national show. 
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the Dallas Public Library, the visual educa- 
tion director of the public schools, and a 
visual education distributor. At a meeting 
of these three at the library they decided 
to start a film council, and all persons 
actively interested in visual education were 
invited to become charter members. The 
response to these invitations was almost 
unanimous, and from this simple beginning 
the group proceeded to an organizational 
meéting where objectives were formulated 
and officers were elected for one year. 


Purposes of Council 


HE PURPOSES of this film council are: to 

furnish information on suggested read- 
ing for people interested in audio-visual 
education; to gather and disseminate infor- 
mation on film and other audio-visual ma- 
terials in production ; to preview films, slides, 
film-strips, and other related material; to 
give experience to users in the selection and 
evaluation of visual materials; to promote 
local film forums dealing with current issues 
and consider the construction of interesting 
programs for discussion; and to aid local, 
civic, religious, and educational groups by 
keeping them informed of worth-while 
visual materials which will be helpful in 
their respective programs. These purposes 
correspond to the functions of the library, 
and the librarian is the logical person to 
lead the film council in conveying these alms. 


E d 


* PICKUPS 


By the Editor 





HE SCIENTIFIC LIBRARIES in berlin, be- 
(d fore the war a world center of scientific 
literature, now have 2,500,000 books remain- 
ing of their 1939 collection of 12,000,000, 
according to the Chicago Tribune Press 
Service. The bulk of the loss was due to 
removal for safe-keeping to areas now a part 
of Poland. The Berlin University Library 
was not evacuated and the main collection 
escaped damage. The only loss was 30,000 
books that were on loan in homes destroyed 
during the war, 

Lhe state library was hard hit by bombs, 
and lost one-third of its books. Another 
third are still in war shelters in the eastern 
Of the 350,000 volumes still in the 
Berlin City Library, 200,000 are not yet 
cataloged. 


ZOne, 


OUNDARIES UNLIMITED: An 4.L.A. Bul- 
letin ad for a position in the Indian- 
apolis Public Library attracted the attention 
of Maria Regina Alencastro of Rio de 
Janeiro. After six months’ correspondence 
with Indianapolis Public Library officials, 
she secured the position and has now started 
working in the circulation department of 


the library. 

00K BULLETIN OF THE CHICAGO PUB- 
B Lic LIBRARY for January 1047 con- 
tains a number of short annotated lists rep- 
resenting various phases of the drama and 
theatre compiled by members of the staff. 
Annual mail subscriptions for the ten news 
issues of this publication are 506. 


TAFF ASSOCIATIONS, PLEASE NOTE: In 
February the staff association of ‘the 
Enoch Pratt Free Library held a card party 
for the staff and their friends to raise funds 


to enable the staff association to send a 
représentative to the A.L.A. Conference in 
San Francisco, according to the Staff Re- 
porter of the Enoch Pratt Free Library. 


HIS YEAR'S annual conference of the 
| Educational Film Library Association 


will be held May 1-2, at Columbus, Ohio, 
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concurrently with the 17th Annual Insti- 
tute for Education by Radio meeting May 
2-5. Joint sessions are expected to be held 
on the role of film and radio in increasing 
the flow of knowledge and ideas between 


and among nations. 

RINCETON UNIVERSITY is undertaking a 
pu analysis of student develop- 
ment and educational procedures financed 
by a $200,000 grant from the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York. The objective 
of the project, which it is expected will 
take at least five years to complete, is “the 
systematic and critical examination of resi- 
dential university life, including both in- 
structional programs and extracurricular : 
activities, to determine, as far as may prove 
possible, their results measured by the in- 
tellectual, moral, and physical development 
of the students." 


OLAND today has 1844 public libraries 
Pa compared with the 9411 which 
existed before the war. The National 
Council has passed an act which makes all 
libraries and book collections at home and 
abroad, owned or held by citizens or insti- 
tutions of Poland, part of the nation’s cul- 
tural property. 


N AWARD for the best school-made film 
was given to “Emphasis on Science” 
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by the 1947 annual Audio-Visual Aids In- 
stitute on January 11. Prepared by the 
Arista Film Committee of George Wash- 
ington High School, New York City, the 
award is the first made by the institute for 
school-made films. “To be considered for 
the award the films must be planned and 
produced entirely by the high school stu- 
dents. 


$5000 gift for the purchase of a large 
collection of circulating records has 
been received by the Library Association of 
Portland from Mrs. Ralph W. Hoyt of 
Portland, Ore. The money is to be used 
also for the purchase of music and books for 
the music room of the central library. 


| 


HE Tl'EEN-AÀcE Book CLUB was organ- 
Tue in September .1946 by Pocket 
Books, Inc., to encourage outside reading 
among high school students. By November 
the unexpectedly large enrolment of over 
70,000 forced the club to halt subscriptions. 
‘The club is again able to take new subsérip- 
tions and is better prepared to serve the 
large number of teen-agers who have wel- 
comed this opportunity to secure inexpen- 
sive reading materials. 


HIRTEEN HUNDRED overdue books were 
ux on the first day of the "fine- 
less week" declared by the Public Library 
of the District of Columbia, Washington. 


ry tHE FILM "Brotherhood of Man,” which 
Vis an animated color cartoon based on 
the pamphlet Races of Mankind and pro- 
duced by the United Productions of Ameri- 
ca, on the initiative of the U.A.W.-C.LO., 
has been selected by the War Department 
to be shown as part of its reorientation pro- 
gram in occupied areas. The Public Li- 
brary, Newark, N.J., reports that it 
booked the film from Brandon Films, Inc., 
1600 Broadway, New York City, for the 
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week of February 24-29, when it was 
shown in the branches and main library. 
According to James E. Bryan, of Newark, 
“ “Brotherhood of Man’ is very successful in 
presenting its serious theme in a very amus- 
ing and entertaining fashion. Because of 
this, it is a welcome addition to any school 
or library program on human relations.” 


HE Ladies Home Journal for Decem- : 


ber 1946 contained an article by Wil- 
liam Benton of the State Department on 
“Our Best ‘Weapon’—Exchange of Stu- 
dents.” 


IBRARIANS who have or expect to have 
| ; contacts with speakers either in their 
own libraries or in library association meet- 


ings may find the following paragraphs from | 


the Public Relations News of December 30 
of interest and, help: 


The care and feeding of speakers is a sub- 
Ject to which many executives appear to have 
given practically no attention. Yet the neglect 
of it has built a store of lasting and potent ill 
will for hundreds of corporations, trade 
groups, and organizations. "The paid speaker 
is usually treated with reasonable courtesy 
and consideration, particularly if his fee is 
large. But the great majority of speakers ap- 
pearing before conventions and other trade 
and professional gatherings are íriends or 
those assumed to have a personal and perhaps 
a selfish interest in the talk to be given. Why 
are they usually treated as country cousins 
looking for a free meal? 

The average program chairman seems to 
think his job satisfactorily completed when he 
assures the program nominee that his "neces- 
sary" expenses will be paid. Occasionally he 
furnishes transportation information gratis but 
seldom does he attend to reservations. Almas? 
never does he discover the speaker's travel 
preferences, purchase tickets for the round 
trip, and deliver them. : 

When the day of the speech arrives the 
chairman will probably look for the speaker 
in the building where the meeting is to be 
held. Rarely does anyone meet the visitor, 
see him to his room (if anyone thought to 
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provide one), arrange for introductions and 
entertainment, And even if the audience 
cheers the speech to the rafters, the conven- 
tion seldom passes a resolution of apprecia- 
tion. Officials write letters to say thanks only 
about half the time. Mishandling of a speaker 
is difficult to understand when almost always 
he is a vocal figure whose public contacts and 
influence have far-reaching public relations 
impact. 

One of the biggest trade associations used 
to hold conventions that attracted national 


attention and were addressed by top leaders: 


in business, government, and science. The 
wrong kind of a secretary and headquarters 
staff have done such an expert job of offend- 
ing speakers over the years that its conven- 
tions seldom make the pony wires and second- 
rate commentators and editors spurn invita- 
tions. 


No planned sabotage can do more to in- 
furiate the principal speaker than to have a 
lot of announcements, committee reports, and 
trivial speeches of “a few words” drag the 
hours out and bore the audience before the 
principal address begins. Nothing is worse, un- 
less it is to discover that time is running out 
because the event was badly planned and 
then introduce the speaker while the waiters 
are still wrestling with the dishes or when the 
audience is beginning to think about catching 
the train home. 


Permission to reprint this valuable advice 
was granted by the Public Relations News, 
52 Vanderbilt Ave., New York City 17, 
Glenn Griswold, editor. The annual sub- 
scriptions price for this weekly news letter 


is $30. 


‘Treasurer s Report 


Peat, Marwick, MITCHELL & Co., ACCOUNTANTS AND AUDITORS 


The Finance Committee | 
American Library Association ; 
Chicago, Illinois 


GENTLEMEN: 


November 25, 1946. 


In accordance with instructions received, we have examined the cash transactions relating 
to the General and Special Funds of American Library Association for the:year ended August 
31, 1946, and now submit our report thereon. ... 

The cash records have been examined and found in order. All recorded receipts have been 
regularly deposited in bank. The cash disbursements are evidenced by cancelled checks; these 
were examined and test-checked to supporting vouchers. “The receipts from membership dues, 
publications, advertising and miscellaneous donations, as shown by the books, have been 
accepted as correct; test-checks, however, were made of such receipts against related records. 

Cash on deposit in banks hás been confirmed by certificates received from the several de- 
positaries and that on hand ($300.00), by actual count. State and Municipal warrants held 
by the Association were inspected. The miscellaneous accounts receivable cover expenditures 
advanced by the Association which will be reimbursed. Advances to staff members and insti- 
tutions are in respect of expenses in connection with special activities and traveling. The 
inventory of stationery represents supplies in the hands of printers to be withdrawn for use 
in the subsequent period. The prepaid expenses represent the unexpired portion of insurance 
premiums. 

A report on the Endowment Funds of the Association for the year ended August 31, 1946, 
is submitted under separate cover. 

Yours truly, 
Pear, Marwick, MITCHELL AND COMPANY 


1 As indicated in the Dec. 1, 1946, A.L.A. Bulletin, a portion of the 1946 Treasurer’s report was not available 
then and is, therefore, printed here, 
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Balance Sheet 
As of August 3L, 1940 


Assets 
Endowment Funds: 
Cash in agency account ....... EAS Em $ 4,343.81 
Investments—at cost: 
United States Government securities ......ooooooonacoormonmanconaaro ooo nmaas $ 888,161.38 
Publio: utility: DONOSO ee Wee o deed 36,787.39 
Railroad- bonds” sais aen Devon ea E HAC EC SCA OR Die e UD REA AE Vea OP UP aca Qe ED dE eee 113,194.14 
industrial bonds oss deos eter A S Vbi wish ER eras eir rna 73,494.61 
First mortgage real Estate notes sc cassie oa A AA 7,025.00 
Public utility common stocks quos xex een scere Ote epp Sad rig WES ORES ' 93,433.87 
Public utility preferred stocks i.a ueber RR rn HR SURE REC EE vaa aS 19,539.24 
Railroad: common -Stocks Pina a AREAS a 21,585.68 
Industrial commoón- Stocks: 2v odes ae RADAR ae 587,174.74 
industrial prerterred SOCKET E Rue i eec Re 0 Hen Caf 3,000.00 
Insurance “COMMON: Stocks urraca A A AA REOR HUE A 43,480.26 1,886,876.31 s 
Real estate (McCormick DIODOS DR URN AA PR CR on 228,760.96 
Accounts receivable ecos tarada sc RP aae DR D dp AER Eia aUis qas 684.78 
Total endowment fund assets A e TE SE IACTA OX DES $2,120,665.86 
General and special funds: : 
Cash: inv Danks. as Teri d tod OR E DR a to e Pb o oe RO IE Ee s $ 306,697.02 
Cash on MA OTAN ARS ASIA Ai 300.00 
state and. municipal: warrants ir A AA 112.30 
Miscellaneous accounts receivable ....... ccc cece cc weet ahhh ara hse 1,963.32 
Advances to staff members and institutions ........... ese eee ee cen nn 2,016.91 
Inventory of stationery <A EA Sad Un E Eve aks Ee EC eae 3,264.51 
Prepaid expenses ................. Dor duca A deme E AD iD e PE 853.54 315,207.60 
Total rx vira ghar $2,435,873.46 
Liabilities and Capital 
Endowment funds—Capital: 
Carnegie Fund A EDI AS Ra a abe Wi AS $ 91,054.17 
Carnegie Corporation endowment fund ................... tí 1,976,465.34 
General endowment fund ria Ra CES RA RF Er CARE OEC CE C Sene 40,521.78 
Tames L; Whitney TUDO: ii e es d ov E STE e d sem Ros s Sos dn 08 wa ER 2,037.46 
Obeéery memorial fund xe oe sok Ew Y TSEYTODA COTS S EX I MP Ga ax Me sc 1,079.80 . 
Sarah C. N. Bogle endowment fund ................. eere dad Vue d 3,170.74. 
Herbert Putnam bonor fund: e a ba RD AA Ge 2,536.57 i Y 
Total endowment fund capital ............ ssec hh $2,120,665.86 
General and special funds: 
Accounts: payable- 125.499 ai Oa o RE Vt a LIP aer UU OCA DOR $ 4,635.19 
Revolving fund reserve vawacs vss A ESRUI Meee TUR 4,000.00 
Capital aceoHlnt fio rasis cures eli reae e pat a erre 306,572.41 315,207.60 
dic DPI "CTUM ERES $2,435,873.46 
— 
1 
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Cataloging Division Nominations 


THe NOMINATING COMMITTEE of the 
A.L.A. Division of Cataloging and Classi- 
fication submits the following list of nomi- 
nees for officers to be elected in the 1947 
election: 


PRESIDENT 
M. Ruth MacDonald, Army Medical Li- 
brary, Washington, D.C. 
Vice PRESIDENT (PRESIDENT-ELECT) (One to 
be elected) 
Margaret Oldfather, University of Illinois 
Library, Urbana 
Maurice F. Tauber, Columbia University 
Libraries, New York City 


SECRETARY- TREASURER (One to be elected for- 


a three-year term) 

Margaret Webster Ayrault, Processing Sec- 
tion, U.S. Department of Agriculture Li- 
brary, Washington, D.C. 

Marion Phillips, Minneapolis Public Li- 
brary S X ui 

DIRECTOR-AT-LARGE (One to be elected), 

Benjamin Allen Custer, Detroit Public Li- 
brary l 

Bessie Greenwood, Public Library, Van- 
couver, B.C., Canada 

A.L.A* CounciLors (Two to be elected, but 
not both from the same bracket) 

( Marjorie Brownell, University of Roches- 
| ter Library, Rochester, N.Y. 

Loeta Lois Johns, Pacific Northwest Bib- 
| lographic Center, University of Wash- 
| ington Library, Seattle 
| Janet S. Dickson, Public Library, Provi- 
dence, R.I. 
| Dora M. Pearson, Public Library of the 
| District of Columbia, Washington 
[ Florence A. Bissett, Library of Parliament, 
| Ottawa, Ont., Canada 
] Virginia E. Murray, McGill University Li- 
| brary School, Montreal, Que., Canada 


Additional nominations, signed by not 
less than ten members of the division, may 
be filed with the secretary-treasurer, Alice 


E. Phelps, Cleveland Public Library, before 
April 25. 


Nominees must be members of' 
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San Francisco Conference 


Jane 29-July 5 


the division in good standing and must file 
an acceptance of their nomination with the 
Nominating Committee, 
MancET H. C. MEIKLEHAM, Chairman 
EFFIE GALE ABRAHAM 
GERTRUDE Doris EDWARDS 
HELEN HEFLING 
WvYLLis E. WRIGHT 


Progress Report on Placement 


A COMPARISON of Placement Office sta- 
tistics from the Buffalo and Midwinter 
Conferences may be of interest to librarians. 


Positions available and salaries offered 


Midwinter Buffalo 
$2000 and less 8% 19% 
$2100-$2499 45% 62% 
$2500-$2999 30% 15% 
$3000-$3999 ‘14% 2% 
Over $4000 3% 2% 
Persons registering and salaries they would 
consider 
Midwinter Buffalo 
$2000 and less 0% 10% 
$2100-$2499 19% 26% 
$2500-$2999 35% 25% 
$3000-$3999 41% 30% 
Over- $4000 5% 9% 


At Midwinter there were 282 position re- 
quests and 41 registrants; 8 of the 41 regis- 
trants were library school students who will 
not be available until June. 

In interpreting these figures, particularly 
the ones for the registrants, it is necessary 
to keep in mind the: facts that a smaller 
group comes to a midwinter conference and 
that there is a preponderance of administra- 
tors in attendance. 

Ten per cent of the position requests 
were from various governmental agencies. 

The housing situation continues to be an 
important factor in placement. Many good 
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people would be going to better positions if 
adequate housing could be assured. 

'The Placement Office staff felt that the 
making of definite appointments for inter- 
views was an advantage to those attending 
the conference and to the staff. They hope 
to continue the practice at San Francisco. 


Division Memberships 
As or Dec. 31, 1946, the A.L.A. divi- 


sions had the following members and were 


thus entitled to the number of Councilors 


indicated : 


Association of College and Reference Li- 
braries, 2441 members, ro Councilors. 

Division of Cataloging and Classification, 
(320 members, 6 Councilors. 

Division of Libraries for Children and 
Young People, 2767 members, 11 Councilors. 

Hospital Libraries Division, 393 members, 
2 Councilors. 

Library Education Division had no report 
on members at the time the other figures were 
compiled and has not elected Councilors. 

Library. Extension Division, 426 members, 
2 Councilors. 

Public Libraries Division, 1751 members, 7 
Councilors. 

Trustees Division, 400 members, 2 Coun- 
cilors, 


Nominations, Division of Public 
Libraries ` 


THE NOMINATING COMMITTEE of the 
Division of Public Libraries presents the 
following candidates for officers and Coun- 
cil representatives for a mail vote in the 
spring: 

PRESIDENT (for one-year term) 
Richard B. Sealock, Public Library, Gary, 
Ind. 
Forrest B, Spaulding, Public Library, Des 
Moines, Iowa 
Vice PRESIDENT (for one-year term) 

Harland A. Carpenter, Wilmington Insti- 

tute Free Library, Wilmington, Del. 

Louis M. Nourse, St. Louis Public Li- 

brary 
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EXECUTIVE SECRETARY. (for one-year term) 
Ruth W. Gregory, Public Library, Wauke- 
gan, Ill. 


Since the new constitution, now being 
revised and to be voted upon at the division 
meeting in San Francisco, provides for no 
second vice president, no nomination is be- 
ing made for this office. 


. M " 
Council Representatives 


Four nominated, two to be elected, one from 
each block, for four-year term 
( Gertrude E. Gscheidle, Chicago Public 
] Library 
Grace W. Gilman, Lincoln Library, Spring- 
field, IIl. 


Library 
Grace Taylor Dean, City Free Library, 
Sacramento, Calif. 


| Laurence J. Clarke, San Francisco Public 
|] 

] 

l 


Additional nominations may be made by 
petition of ten or more members of the 
division. These must be sent to the ex- 
ecutive secretary, Ruth W. Gregory, Pub- 
lic Library, Waukegan, Ill. (with the con- 
sent of the persons to be nominated, who 
must, of course, be members of the division) 
not later than March 23. 

ROBERTA BOWLER, Chairman 


Oberly Memorial Award 


Tue Oberly Memorial Award is given 
every two years to that Ámerican citizen 
who compiles the best bibliography in the 
field of agriculture or the related sciences. 
The eleventh award, for 1945-46, will be 
made in the spring of 1947. “Those inter- 
ested in competing for the prize should send 
four copies (either typewritten or printed) 
to the chairman of the committee before 
Apr. 1, 1947. They should be accom- 
panied by a letter which states that they 
are being entered in competition for the 
award. 

The members of the committee are Mary . 
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G. Burwash, Mrs. Reba Davis Clevenger, 
Marvin A. Miller, Margaret C. Schindler, 
Lilian J. Swenson, and William Porter 
Kellam, University of South Carolina, Co- 
lumbia, chairman. 


For Theological Librarians 


SEMINARY librarians attending the infor- 
mal meeting held on December 28 in 
conjunction. with the A.L.A. Midwinter 
Conference voted to work out plans for a 
conference of theological librarians with 
the American Association of Theological 
Schools, which has undertaken a study of 
libraries as one of its major projects for 


1948-50. An executive committee consist- . 


ing of Robert Fullerton Beach, Garrett 
Biblical Institute Library, Evanston, Ill.; 
John Frederick Lyons, Virginia Library, 
McCormick ‘Theological Seminary, Chi- 
cago; and Evah Ostrander, Hammond Li- 
brary, Chicago Theological Seminary, was 
named to: make plans for the conference. 


English Librarian Visits U.S. 


LioneL McCoLvin, chief librarian of the 
City of Westminster, London, England, is 
lecturing at library schools and visiting l1- 
braries during February and March on invi- 
tation of the A.L.A. Mr. McColvin is en 
route to England from a visit to the Middle 
East and Australia.under the sponsorship 
of the British Council. 


- Foundation. 


Placement Staff 
Mar GRAHAM, chief, A.L.A. Office of 


. Placement and Personnel Records, has been 


granted a leave of absence until June 1 to 
serve as adviser on school libraries to the 
Educational Mission to Japan and Korea, 
on invitation of the U. S. War Department. 

In her absence, Sibyl O. Tubbs will be : 
acting chief. Miss Tubbs is a graduate of 
the University of Illinois Library School. 
She served from 1940 to 1946 as librarian 
of the Seventh Service Command, U. S. 
Army. 


Pratt Institute 100 Per Cent 


Tuer A.L.A. Membership Department re- 
ports that every member of the Pratt Insti- 
tute Library School class is a member of the 
A.L.A. 


"Guide to (Comparative Literature" 


CHARLTON G. Lain», head, Department 
of English, University of Nevada, Reno, has 
been appointed editor-in-chief of the “Guide 
to Comparative Literature and Intercultural 


` Relations" to replace the late Arthur E. 


Christy. One hundred twenty-five scholars 
throughout the country are contributing to 
the publication, which is expected to be pub- 
lished in 1948 by the American Library 
Association with the help of the Rockefeller 
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General Interest 





Public Library Statistics 

THE LIBRARY SERVICE DIVISION of the 
U.S. Office of Education, Washington 25, 
D.C., is planning to distribute the circulars, 
“Statistics of Public Library Systems in 
Cities of 35,000 to 49,999 Population, 1944- 
45, “Statistics of Public Library Systems 
in Cities of 50,000 to 99,999 Population, 
1944-45,” and “Statistics of Public Library 
Systems in Cities of 100,000 Population or 
More, 1944-45,” to all public libraries in 
cities with a population of over 25,000, to 
all state library agencies, to a selected group 

of college and research libraries, to accred- 
ited library schools, and to state school 
library supervisors. Copies are free upon 
request and additional copies will be supplied 
as long as the supply lasts. 


Use of Radio. in Publicity 


Radio—How, When and Why to Use It ` 


by Beatrice K. Tolleris is the latest in the 
series of publicity guides published for civic, 
health, and welfare agencies by the Na- 
tional Publicity Council, 130 E. 2and St., 
New York City 10. . Cost is $r per copy 
with progressively reduced rates for orders 
of ten or more copies. 


Industrial Directories 


THE NOVEMBER issue of Business Infor- 
mation Sources, official publication of the 
Business Information Bureau, Cleveland 
Public Library, contains a list of directories 
of U.S. and Alaskan manufacturers ar- 
ranged by state and region. Copies are 
available at ro¢ each from Rose L. Vor- 
melker, Business Information Bureau, Pub- 
lic Library, 325 Superior Ave. Cleveland 
14. 


Citizenship Day 


NATIONAL CITIZENSHIP Day, desig-: 


nated by presidential proclamation as the 
third Sunday in May, will be celebrated 
this year on May 18. Libraries which have 
not already done so, may secure material 
for the observance of this day by writing to 
the United States Department of Justice, 
Immigration and Naturalization Service, 


Franklin “Trust Bldg., Philadelphia 2. 


Pan American Promotion 

“COOPERATION—Keynote of the Amer- 
icas” will be the slogan this year for the 
observance of Pan American Day, April 14, 
and Pan American Week, April 13-19. The 
Pan American Union, Office of the Coun- 
selor, Washington 6, D.C., has pertinent 
material, including a colored poster, avail- 
able for free distribution. 


Periodicals for the Blind 


Directory of Periodicals of Special In- 
terest to the Blind in Canada and the 
United States is now available at a cost of 
35¢ from the American, Foundation for the 


-Blind, Inc, 15 W. 16th St, New York 
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City 11. Compiled by Helga Lende, li- 
brarian of the foundation, the directory 
covers braille, inkprint, talking book, Moon 
print, and New York point magazines. 


NERA Pamphlet 


Tue Divisio or LABOR STANDARDS, 
U.S. Department of Labor, Washington 25, 
D.C., has available in limited quantities free 
copies of 4 Guide to the National Labor 
Relations Act, which may be secured from 
the director of the division. Larger quanti- 
ties may be purchased at 15¢ per copy from 


the Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 
A 25 per cent discount is allowed on orders 
of 100 or more. 


"Its All Yours” 


Tue Pocket Books 16mm. film, “It’s 
All Yours,” which features Ralph Bellamy 
and has been shown at the Teen Age Book 
Shows throughout the country, is now 
available to all noncommercial film libraries 
at the print cost of $23.60. Libraries in- 
terested may write to Martha Huddleston, 
Pocket ` Books, Inc., Rockefeller Center, 
1230 Avenue of the Americas, New York 
City 20. ; 


Atomic Fnergy Publications 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS of the Depart- 
ment of State relating to the problem of 
controlling atomic energy, which may be or- 
dered from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C., are: 


The International Control of Atomic 
Energy: Growth of a Policy. 281p. 45€ 

The International Control of Atomic 
Energy: Scientific Information Transmitted to 
the United Nations Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, June 14, 1946-October 14, 1940.* 195p. 
30¢ 


Course for County Librarians 


A COURSE in rural and county library. 


work will be offered again this summer, 
June 30-August 8, at the Pennsylvania 
State College, State College. The director 
of the summer library school can supply 
further information for interested students. 


Assistantships and Scholarships 


GRADUATE STUDENTS in library science 
interested in obtaining an M.S. degree may 
apply for an assistantship in various depart- 
ments and departmental libraries at the 
University of Illinois. “Three-quarter-time 
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appointments require thirty hours of work 
per week and pay a monthly salary of $120; 
half-time positions pay $80 per month and 
require twenty hours of work per week. 
Applications should be filed before May 1, 
1947, with Robert Bingham Downs, Uni- 
versity of Illinois Library School, Urbana. 

University scholarships carry a stipend of 
$350 and exemption from tuition fees. 
They are open to those thirty years of age 
or under. Applications should be filed im- 
mediately with Dr. Downs (address above). 

Four $300 scholarships will be awarded 
for the 1947-48 school year by the Library 
School, Carnegie Institute of Technology. 
Applications should be sent to Frances H. 
Kelly, associate director, Carnegie Library 
School, 4400 Forbes St., Pittsburgh 13, not 
later than May 1, 1947. 

'The School of Library Science, Drexel 
Institute of Technology, will grant three 
scholarships for tuition fees in amounts of 
$275, $200, and $100 for the academic 
year, 1947-48. Applicants, who must be 
graduates of approved colleges or universi- 
ties, should apply for application blanks 
before May 1, 1947, to the dean of the 
library school, Drexel Institute of “Tech- 
nology, 32nd and Chestnut Sts., Philadel- 
phia 4. 

Four research scholarships of $1500 each 
for a three-quarter term at the University 
of Chicago during 1947-48 are now being 
offered by the Encyclopaedia Britannica, 
Inc. The awards are open to students with 
an A.B. degree or its equivalent and who are 
interested in undertaking research to im- 
prove children’s encyclopedias. Application 
blanks may be secured from Frances Henne, 
Graduate Library School, University of 
Chicago, Chicago 37, before Apr. 1, 1947. 

Young women graduates of DePauw Uni- 
versity interested in a career in librarianship, 
are eligible for the Margaret Gilmore Schol- 
arship which probably will be awarded some- - 
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time in the spring of 1948. Interested ap- 
plicants may write to the president, DePauw 
University, Greencastle, Ind. There will 
be no limitations regarding the library school 
the winner may choose to attend. 

The University of Chicago is offering 
three fellowships of $1200 each for advanced 
study in its graduate library school during 
1947-48. Applicants must possess a bache- 
lor’s degree, have completed at least one 
year’s work in an accredited library school, 
and have had at least one year of library 
experience. Forms for application may be 
secured from the Graduate Library School, 
University of Chicago, Chicago 37, and must 
be in the hands of the dean on or before 
Mar. 10, 1947. 


Public Affairs Pamphlets 


What Do You Know about Blindness? 
by Herbert Yahraes (Public Affairs Pam- 
phlet No. 124) may be secured at a cost of 
10€ per copy from the Public Affairs Com- 
mittee, Inc., 22 E. 38th St., New York 
City 16. 

Rheumatic Fever, Childhood's Greatest 
Enemy by Herbert Yahraes is Public Af- 
fairs Pamphlet No. 126 and was prepared 
‘in collaboration with the American Council 
on Rheumatic Fever of the American Heart 
Association, Inc. 


Social Science British Books 


THE Pustic Affairs Book Service, 2153 
Florida Ave., Washington 8, D.C., has for 
free distribution an annotated list of “British 
Books on Social Science Subjects,” giving 
items which may be secured from that office. 


Books on Human Relations 


Reading Ladders for Human Relations is 
the first issue in the Work in Progress series, 
a project on intergroup education in coop- 
erating schools sponsored by the American 

"Council on Education. The publication con- 


tains lists of books with explanatory notes, 
annotations, and questions dealing with eight 
themes or ideas on problems of human rela- 
tions. Books on the eight themes were se- 
lected and annotated by Cleveland Public 
Library librarians, and teachers and libra- 
rans in Denver and Minneapolis helped 
draft the first tentative edition confined to 
three themes. The American Council on 
Education, 744 Jackson Pl., Washington 6, 
D.C., published the pamphlet which may be 
purchased at a cost of $1. 


Young People's Book List 


Books for Young People, 1947, a subject 
list of books compiled by the Book Commit- 
tee for Young People of the New York 
Public Library, is printed annually in the 
January number of the Branch Library Book 
News. The issue may be secured for 10 
cents from the Public Relations-Circulation 
Department, New York Public Library, 
New York City 18. 


First Army Week 


IN CONJUNCTION with the observation 
this year of Army Day on April 7, the War 
Department also plans to celebrate Army 
Week, which will extend from April 6-12. 
National and local activities are being 
planned to focus attention on the Army. 


Summer Archives Course 


A SUMMER training course in the preser- 
vation and administration of archives for 
custodians of public, institutional, and busi- 
ness archives will be offered, July 28-August 
23, by the American University in coopera- 
tion with the National Archives and the . 
Maryland Hall of Records. The total fee 
for the course is approximately $40. Com- 
plete information may be obtained from 
Ernst Posner, School of Social Sciences and 
Public Affairs, American University, 1901 
F St, N.W., Washington, D.C. 


THE POST 


Communications to or 


from A.L.A. Members 





Greetings from Spain 
TO THE PRESIDENT: 


I have spent the past four months in this 
country during which time 1 have visited 
numerous university libraries. Before leaving 
for Spain I want to take this opportunity to 
express in the name of all librarians of Spain, 
our admiration of the excellent organization 
of all of these libraries, and especially the 
work of the American Library Association in 
promoting this aspect of culture. 
Much to my disappointment, I was only 
able to attend the last day of the [Midwin- 
ter| meetings in Chicago. It was not possible 
for me to be present from the beginning be- 
cause at the time I was in. California and 
although I had booked passage to return by 
the 26th, my flight was suddenly cancelled. 
In view of the situation, I want you to 
know that my absence was, as you will realize, 
involuntary. At the same time, I want you 
to know that I am in full accord with what- 
ever actions or decisions were taken up by the 
Association in Chicago. My colleague, Mr. 
Bordonau; joins me in expressing to you the 
same feelings.‘ 
AMADEO ‘TorTAJADA, Director 
Consejo Superior de Investigaciones 
Cientificas 

Madrid, Spain 


A Businessmans Opinion 


TO THE ASSISTANT TO THE EXECUTIVE SECRE- 
TARY: 


Please be assured that I profited by attend- 
ing your conference on library service to busi- 
ness.t Such conferences are valuable and 
will, if continued, attain their objectives. 

The welfare of any community is definitely 
related to the business practices and intelli- 
gence of its people; therefore, any movement 
which will result in businessmen becoming 
better informed about their business will be 
of direct value to the community. I am glad 


1 Meeting of librarians and businessmen of the 'Chi- 
AR area at the John Crerar Library on Nov. 12, 1946, 

‘report of which appeared on page 489 of the De- 
comer 1 A.L,A, Bulletin. 


. of major importance. 
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to see that your Association is active in ex- 
tending public library services for the particu- 
lar benefit of business and industry. 

Unfortunately, businessmen, like other 
classes of citizens, do not readily recognize 
how badly they are in need of further under- 
standing of their own affairs and, therefore, 
do not utilize properly all ‘of the facilities 
which may be available to them in any given 
community. This applies particularly to local 
public libraries. Rather than businessmen de- 
pending upon the leadership of your Associa- 
tion and your program they ought to be exer- 
cising a strohg initiative. 

But how to get them to do this is the big 
question. I do not know the answer, if in- 
deed there is one. No doubt there are many 
factors in the right answer, for the problem 
is a complex one. Perhaps the first step is to 
provide the facilities and services which the 
libraries believe will. be of direct benefit to 
businessmen, just as you are endeavoring to 
do, through the program which you are cur- 
rently undertaking. Encouragement of the 
use of library facilities can then be accom- 
plished by an appropriate selling campaign. 
It may -be that businessmen will have to be 
shown by means other than those customarily 
employed by public libraries. 

Unfortunately, the larger and more diffi- 
cult problem of how to get the people of a 
community to know and believe in the basic 
principles of economics, democracy, free enter- 
prise, capitalism, and the like, as American 
businessmen know and understand them, is 
How can the library 
association be effective» in eliminating eco- 
nomic, business, and industrial S 
among our people? ' 

I am not one who believes that it is a 
primary responsibility of our public or private 
libraries to solve this problem, but I am one 
who believes that these great institutions can 
be. of greater help than they have been in 
meeting their share of this major responsi- 
bility. Perhaps new devices and methods will 
have to be employed by libraries. 

Since our economic illiteracy among indus- 
trial workers, for example, was not eliminated 
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in the home, the church, the school, the club, 
the library, and other social institutions, the 
problem of so doing now confronts the man- 
agement of almost every business and indus- 
trial enterprise. 


The speakers at your conference have paved 


the way for further attempts to work out the 
details of plans that will give maximum as- 
surance that the long-range objectives of the 
library association will be met. ' 
OnviLLE W. Roserts, Personnel Director 
Olin Industries, Inc. 
East Alton, Ill. 


Re: Outstanding Books of 1946 


TO THE A.L.A.:; 

“Thank you for sending your release on the 
"Fifty Outstanding Books of 1946." 

I am rather dismayed, however, at your in- 
clusion of Logan's 4 Negro's Faith in America, 
published by Macmillan. This book is ex- 
tremely unpopular with Negroes, as represent- 


ing the Uncle Tom point of view, and has been . 


soundly denounced in the Negro newspapers 
and magazines from one end of the country 
to the other. Its publication by Macmillan as 
a prize volume was to me an indication of the 
extreme ineptness of some publishers who do 
not know the actual pulse of Negro Americans 
at all. i 

Dr. Rufus E. Clement, president of Atlanta 
University, reviewing the book in the literary 
quarterly, Phylon, says this about it: “Get this 
book and read it if you will. I can only hope 
that your faith in Ámerica is far greater than 
Spencer Logan reveals his own to be.” Again, 
“.. . to set up the late great Dr. George W ash- 
ington Carver, scientist, as the example of the 
best type of Negro leadership is simply not to 
know Dr. Carver (and his almost pathetic 
acceptance of whatever crumbs were tossed 
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his way from the tables of democracy) nor 
what various types of leadership may be needed 
if Mr. Logan's first wish, as expressed in this 
book, is to be realized.” Other words he uses 
about the book in the same review are: "naive," 
"trash," “pure hocum,’ “conservatism of the 
rankest sort." 

The Negro College Quarterly opens its re- 
view of the book with this: "In style; sentiment 
and manner of thought, this ‘essay’ on Negro- 
white relations might qualify as an acceptable 
valedictory address for a graduating high 
school class. Yet, the Macmillan Company 
selected this book as the best non-fictión sub- 
mitted by a member of the Armed Forces for 
its Centenary Award. (In the opinion of this 
reviewer, the award, if warranted, suggests 
that the state of contemporary non-fiction in 
the United States is as bad as the plight of the 
Negro.)" 

MARGARET ÁNDERSON, Editor 
Common Ground 


New York City 18 


A.C.R.L., Please Note 


TO THE EDITOR: £u 


Not so very long ago San Francisco was host 
to some important world personalities who in 
the spirit of cooperation and compromise made 
the United Nations a reality. Wowldn't it be 
a fine thing, if all of us who are members of 
the Association of College and Reference Li- 
braries would come to the San Francisco meet- 
ing in the spirit expressed in the theme of the 
convention, “A Moratorium on Trivia,” and 
make this an eventful convention of United 
Librarians? 

A. A. Wurrman, Librarian 
California Polytechnic School 
San Luis Obispo, Calif. 
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What Can I Do about Survival in 
an Atomic Age? 


\ 


MERSON GREENAWAY AND HIS STAFF at the Enoch Pratt Free 
E Library in Baltimore found their own answer. They organ- 

ized a series of public lectures on atomic problems. They . 
enlisted local support from colleges, scientists, advertisers, printers, 
et cetera. Together they produced a magnificently vivid and inform- 
ing exhibit of “Atomic Facts Versus Popular Illusions.” For their 
opening lecture—on a mild and sunny Sunday afternoon—the library’s 
big auditorium was overflowing in all directions—more than 3400 
citizens, some even packed in between the book corridors. It was the 
most exciting and encouraging community event I have seen anywhere 
in the United States since Hiroshima—in the past ten years, for that 
matter. 

Baltimore’s answer is still unfolding. Ripples from the Enoch Pratt’s 
pebble are rolling wider and wider. In the form of that “homemade” 
atomic energy exhibit (and maybe in others) they will even reach our 
Pacific Coast. This nfay well be one of the most important contribu- 
tions to American education for survival. And one of its aspects which 
cheers me mightily is this: Baltimore’s answer to a crying nationwide 
need was born in a public library. 1t originated in the civic responsi- 
bility, vision, and initiative of a few library executives and staf mem- 
bers. Mr. Greenaway and his associates not only realized that books 
mean Light. They transformed Books plus Light into Community 
Action for Human Safety. If our country and civilization are to be 
saved, what could be more appropriate or more democratically apt than 
that our public libraries should lead the way? 

Survival knows no politics. To unite for survival is the prai 
nonpartisan urgency of our times. Unless we understand the nature 
of the menace of atomic energy devoted to destruction, we cannot hope 
to defeat its threatened doom. The librarians and libraries of America 
can be, and should be, the Paul Reveres of 1947. The Enoch Pratt 
Free Library has blazed a trail toward hope. It has demonstrated what 
any group of responsible citizens, in any community, can contribute in 
the form of positive and intelligent action. 

LELAND STOWE 





Notes from the : Corner Office | 


| concerned, not with accomplish- 

ments, but with hopes and 'plans. 
Scores of people share the hopes and have 
participated in the planning, but they can- 
not be held responsible for the following. 

For some years we have been saying, in 
Council policy statements and otherwise, 
that libraries should make it difficult for 
people of the community (city, county, 
university, or school) to remain ignorant 
about matters of great social importance, 
that librarians should know what subjects 


HIS LETTER to A.L.A. members is ` 


«speak their minds. 


are important as well as what books are’ 


good, that librarians must never tell people 


what to think but that they must assume. 


some responsibility for what the people of 
their communities read and think about. 

This has been said over and over again, 
officially by the A.L.A. and personally by 
individual librarians. But we have not 
done too much about it. 

I believe that the philosophy is sound. 
I think it may be the most important addi- 
tion yet made to the library philosophy 
enunciated by Melvil Dewey and his con- 
temporaries. 


(I shall not be surprised if. 


somebody points out that Dewey thought of | 


this, too!) And I wish more librarians 
would prove by action that they really be- 
lieve in 1t. | 

It would be possible to cite a considerable 
number of programs recently put on by 
individual libraries which are exemplifica- 
tions of this philosophy. But space limita- 
tions compel me to speak of only one. 

"The Enoch Pratt Free Library in Balti- 
. more has been conducting a program on 
atomic energy which was bold, ambitious, 
and effective. It. was based on four facts, 
or, if you like, assumptions: (1) Intelligent 
management of atomic energy is vital to the 
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preservation of peace and the promotion of 
the public welfare. (2) The people of the 
U.S..and the world have it in their power 
—-as never before—-to decide how much 
management and control, and what kind, 
are desirable and necessary. (3) People 
should have informed opinions before they 
(4) The library, as a 
public institution for public enlightenment, 
can and should do something about it. 

'The Baltimore program included Sunday 
afternoon talks by distinguished scientists 
and other speakers, such as Leland Stowe 
and Norman Cousins; film showings; dis- 
cussion meetings; purchase of generous sup- 
plies of books and pamphlets; the "alert- 
ing" of the staff; a large and magnificent 
pictorial exhibit ; displays of books and pam- 
phlets; radio and newspaper publicity; car 
and bus cards; leaflets, reading lists, and 
posters; cooperation of many local organiza- 
tions; elaborate plans for follow-up. Spe- 
cial contributions of money and services 
covered most of the cost. 

The A.L.A., with much help from Balti- 
more and other librarians, scientists, and 
social scientists, has prepared a plan to help 
other librarians do the same kind of thing. 
Whether we get funds for our project or 
not it is hoped that many libraries will fol- 
low Baltimore's lead. 

We need action as well as information, 
education, and talk. How can any library 
program lead to action without telling peo- 
ple what to think? “The A.L.A. suggestion 
is that the library, in putting on such a 
program, invite the cooperation of,many 
local organizations which have action pro- 
grams. The library’s job is. to inform, edu- 
cate, and stimulate to action, but it is the 
Job of the individual organization to de- 
cide what action it will take. 
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We believe—several persons agree but I 
am speaking here only for myself—I be- 
lieve that, if libraries will carry on such pro- 
grams on atomic energy successfully, they 
will have begun to make the new philoso- 
phy real. Thereafter they should be able 
to do the same sort of thing for many other 
important issues. 


Educational Materials Center 
HORTLY after World War II, two 


Naval officers who had been involved : 


in the use of films proposed a grant of 
nearly half a million dollars to encourage 
and assist libraries to circulate films. “They 
had been convinced by their experience and 
observation that only through “book” li- 
braries could films be made available as 
readily and as widely as they should be. 
In the autumn of 1946 one of the world’s 
foremost authorities on informational films 
proposed a foundation grant to the A.L.A. 
for similar purposes. His argument was 
that the bottleneck which now prevents 
increased use of films is local distribution, 
that the public library is the answer. 

Still more recently, Aubry Lee Graham, 
Mildred L. Batchelder, Paul Howard, and 
I have participated in the meetings of the 
Film Council of America. That council, 
of which the A.L.A. is a charter member, is 
now being reorganized and is to have a very 
ambitious program. It is to stimulate pro- 
duction and to promote and facilitate maxi- 
mum use of audio-visual materials for the 
enlightenment of the American people. In 


those meetings we found a most encourag- 


ing belief and faith that the library, more 
than any other agency, will help ' the council 
to achieve its goals. Encouraging, flatter- 
ing, and more than a little disconcerting 
when we realize how few libraries in the 
United States—there are more in Canada— 
have accepted the responsibility which film 
people assume is desirable and inevitable. 

That libraries have this responsibility is 
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also the A.L.A.’s official position, for. the 
A.L.A. Council, 1946, voted to “encour- 
age the extension and improvement of film 
service through the libraries of the United 
States and Canada" and endorsed the film 
program of the Library of Congress. In De- 
cember the Council voted "to continue and 
strengthen" that encouragement. 

Here again we have a project. If funds 
are obtained the A.L.A. can give more help 
to the many librarians who would like to 
get started. My hope is that, whether we 
get the extra funds or not, some hundreds 
of libraries will make a beginning. Even 
if the library serves only as an information 
agency about films and as a procurement 
office when films are desired, it will in 


“some measure be announcing to the com- 


munity that the library considers films a 
necessary part of its informational and edu- 
cational equipment. It will pre-empt the 
field and can then improve and expand as 
conditions justify and as budgets permit. 

Other projects are in the works, having 
to do with: 

Continuation of the International Relations 


Office . 

A: program to help libraries increase under- 
standing of international problems 

'The international interchange of librarians 

Purchase of books to meet specific requests 
from libraries in war areas 

Study of education for librarianship 

Institutes on personnel administration for 
librarians of small libraries 

Specialized library service to business 

Specialized library service to labor 

A great national publicity program for 
libraries. 


I could not conclude even a short letter 
on hopes and plans without mention of 
the Public Library Service Demonstration 
Bil. In spite of an economy-minded Con- 
gress, our hopes for enactment are high, 
Jargely because of the remarkably fine work 
which is being done by librarians and 
friends in the forty-eight states. 

Cart H. MiLam, Executive Secretary 


Miss Timmerman Read This Paper Before 
the Chicago Library Club on February 13 


Stalt Shortages and Salaries 


HazeL B. TIMMERMAN 


PPORTUNTTIES in library service have 
never been greater than at the pres- 
ent time for the individual librarian 

with professional education in library sci- 
ence who is young, personable, venturesome, 
able, and relatively inexperienced. Any 
librarian with these requisites can select 
from hundreds of openings and can practi- 
cally write his own ticket, including the 
naming of his salary. Such a situation, 
viewed at first glance, seems almost ideal. 
It is far from ideal when the reasons for 
this condition are carefully weighed. 

The shortage of librarians has grown. 
_even more serious than during the war 
years. Young men. and women of the 


caliber needed for library work did not ' 


prepare for it in adequate numbers during 
the war. Although enrolments in library 
schools are higher than in war years, the 
number does not equal that of prewar 
registrations. "The shortage is not confined 
to the professional: staffs; it is as acute in 
the nonprofessional services. Many posi- 
tions have been vacant for considerable 
periods. Other vacancies have been filled 
by persons whose abilities, potentialities, 








(Miss Trmmerman, a native of New York, is 
a graduate of Simmons College and of Simmons Col- 
lege School of Library Science. Her library experience 
includes positions as branch children's librarian in the 
New York Public Library, Omaha Public Library and 
Kansas City, Mo., Public Library; and in charge of 
the A.L.A. Personnel Division, 1924 to 1945, and now 
chief of the Office of Personnel Administration. 








aptitudes, and educational backgrounds are 
below the level required for minimum per- 
formance. In appointing unqualified per- 
sonnel, library administrators have too often 
neglected to safeguard the best interests of 
the library by specifying that these appoint- 
ments are made on a temporary basis. 

In order to keep the library running, it 
has been necessary at times to combine posi- 
tions, with the result that staff members 
have been required to step up their outputs 
far beyond the point at which it is possible 
to perform duties satisfactorily. Unless 
some drastic steps are taken to remedy the 
situation,. the shortage will continue in- 
definitely and will affect not only recruit- 
ment for regular positions but will greatly 
retard the extension of library services in 
fields and to areas not now served, 

One of the major reasons for the short- 
age is that likely library recruits are going 
into other fields of endeavor which offer 
better inducements in terms of salaries, 
bonuses, overtime pay, working conditions, 
and welfare provisions. “The various points 
of the personnel program of other fields: 
are known to the employees and are told 
to recruits. Every effort is made to fa- 
miliarize the worker with what is planned 
for his development and welfare. A similar 
situation does not exist in libraries. In 
most libraries—except in a few very large 
ones—the staff and recruits are uninformed, 
not because of the desire for secrecy, but 
because there is no planned program for 
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personnel administration, 

The Board on Personnel Administration 
of the American Library Association is 
of the opinion that shortages will coritinue 
until adequate and comprehensive persorinel 
programs are developed in libraries. - Such 
programs are needed in all libraries. Even 
the small library with a staff of less than 
five will gain by having its personnel poli- 
cies and procedures established and known. 

In order to assist libraries in developing 
their personnel policies, the Board on Per- 
sonnel Administration issued in 1940 a 
pamphlet prepared by one of its subcom- 
mittees which sets forth the major features 
of a comprehensive personnel program. 
This is called Organization and Personnel 
Procedure of the Library: A Suggested 
Plan. In order to be of further assistance 
to libraries in developing their own per- 
sonnel policies, the board will sponsor a 
series of institutes and clinics which will 
give in-service training in personnel ad- 
ministration. These wil begin with the 
San Francisco Conference. Principles and 
methods of recruitment, selection, place- 
ment, and promotion will be discussed. 
The basic tool of personnel administration 
—the position classification plan—will be 
given proper attention. Salary scheduling 
and salary administration will also be 
studied in considerable detail. 





Take Positive Stand 
Te A.L.A. Board on Personnel Admin- 


istration believes libraries must take a 


positive stand on salaries, No longer can 
the trustees, the administration, and the 
staff assume passive attitudes toward the 
compensation of library employees. Salaries 
in libraries have been and still are notori- 
ously poor, They do not compare favorably 
with salaries paid to the other public em- 
ployees or to the teaching and.other pro- 
fessions for positions having duties, respon- 
sibilities, and educational requirements of 


. similar: or equal weight. 
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Although the ^ 
shortage of librarians has helped raise 
beginning salaries, the compensation for 
positions of higher levels has not increased 
In proportion. 


_ Joint Cooperation 


4E Boarp on Personnel Administration 
E anxious to improve library salaries 
throughout the country but it cannot do 
this alone. “The board can furnish sample 
plans and tools, it can give general advice a 
to individual libraries, and it can furnish. 
some comparative material for libraries of 
similar size and type. But the individual 
library must make its own classification and 
pay plan to fit its own specific situation. 
The board has prepared three items 
which will assist libraries in developing' 
their own salary schedules: 
1. Classification plans for various sizes of 


public, college, and university libraries 
2. Minimum salary schedules for the vari- 


ous classes of positions recognized in these 


public and college library classification plans 
3. A salary policy statement. 


The board suggests that, in developing 
its compensation plan based on its classifi- 
cation plan, the individual library appoint 
a committee, representing the trustees, the 
administration, and the staff, to study the 
situation and make recommendations. In 
most instances joint cooperation of the 
trustees, administration, and staff is neces- 
sary to obtain the best results. This com- 
mittee should begin by giving itself some 
in-service training, or you may prefer to 
call it adult education, in the principles 
of position classification and salary deter- 
mination. This step cannot be omitted, as 
it will be impossible to work together as 
a committee until there is a common basis 
of understanding. If the library does not 
have a position classification plan, one must 
be prepared before an equitable salary 
schedule can be made. A just salary sched- 
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ule cannot be set up on any other founda- 
tion. It is advisable to employ personnel 
specialists to make the classification and 
salary survey and to draw up the classifica- 
tion and pay plan. The.committee in this 
instance acts in an advisory capacity to the 
personnel specialists and to the trustees, 
administration, and staff. If funds are not 
avallable, the committee can undertake the 
work itself, It must be borne in mind that 
this will involve considerable time, energy, 
! study, and work. There is no short cut 
“which can be used satisfactorily. 

In the November 1946 A.L.A. Bulletin 
is an article sponsored by the Board on 
Personnel Administration, entitled “A 
Case Study in Self Job Analysis,” which 
explains how the Indianapolis Public Li- 
brary went about making its own classifica- 
tion and pay plan. 


Classification and Pay Plan 


JT’) OSITION CLASSIFICATION is the group- 
P. into classes on the basis of duties 
and responsibilities of the various positions 
of a given institution. Classification must 
be based on those characteristics which 
render positions similar or dissimilar from 
the standpoint of recruitment, entrance 
qualifications, testing, and salary admin- 
istration. It is only after the position 
classification plan is made that the com- 
pensation plan can be developed on a fair 
and just basis. It is wise to draw up the 
compensation plan in two sections. The 
` first part should be the basic salary sched- 
ules for the various classes of positions. 
‘These schedules are prepared on the basis 
of what is considered proper compensation 
under normal conditions for a position. 
which has duties and responsibilities of a 


F particular weight and which requires éer-. 


tain educational background, aptitudes, and 
abilities for satisfactory performance. For 
such a position the salary schedule would 
contain the minimum or entrance salary, 
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several steps or increments which are given 
for growth on the job, and the maximum 
salary the job is worth under normal 
conditions. The second section of the 
compensation plan is the cost-of-living ad- 
justment plan which is set up in addition 
to the minimum basic salary schedules. No 
compensation plan is entirely just which 
considers actual salaries only. The real 
salary or purchasing power salary must be 
considered. Cost-of-living adjustment plans 
are regulated usually at three or six months' 
intervals in line with the rise and fall 
in the cost of living in the community. 
Such plans are in force im many places, 
in Milwaukee and St. Paul; for example. 
Industry has recognized the wisdom of 
such an adjustment plan, as witnessed by 
the recent contract of the Sinclair Oil 
Company. 


- Basic Salary Schedules 


HE A.L.A. Board on Personnel Ad- 

ministration, in developing the Salary 
Policy Statement and revised minimum 
salary schedules for classification and pay 
plans, both of which were adopted by the 
A.L.A. Council in June 1946, prepared 
what it believes are basic minimum salary 
schedules for the various levels of library 
positions in libraries which are rendering 
minimum service to their communities. 
The board agrees with the A.L.A. Postwar 
Planning Committee that libraries giving 
average or better-than-average service will 
exceed the minimum standards set up for 
libraries, including these minimum salary 
schedules. For beginning professional posi- 
tions $2100 is established as the minimum 
annual entrance or base salary; for begin- 
ning subprofessional positions, $1620; and 
for beginning clerical positions, $1350. 
This is $1.00, $.77, and $.65 per hour 
respectively when figured in terms of a 
forty-hour work-week and a fifty-two-week 
year. 
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This $2100 for beginning professional 
positions has been set under the following 
conditions. It is considered minimum any- 
where in the country for the lowest grade or 
level of professional positions and is based 
on duties and responsibilities for the various 
classes of positions of this level. Positions 
of this level normally require for satisfac- 
tory minimum performance, one year of 
library school education. The basic mini- 
mum salary schedule established for this 
level of position has been set on the basis 
of the 1935-39 standard when the con- 
sumers’ price index, formerly called the 
cost-of-living index, of the U.S. Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, registered 100 per cent. 
Fluctuations upward in cost of living would 
therefore be adjusted periodically by a cost- 
of-living adjustment plan. Adjustments 
below the minimum of the basic minimum 
salary schedule should not be possible except 
in a period of countrywide depression of 
considerable magnitude. In an area where 
the living cost is lower than 100 per cent, 
the $2100 is still justified as the minimum 
which should be paid for such duties. 

It follows that the same situation exists 
for the basic minimum salary schedules 
for the other levels or grades of positions 
and that, therefore, no salary less than the 
basic minimum for the specific grade is 
justified. 


Salaries Should Be Comparable 


N DRAWING UP a just compensation plan 

for the individual library, the committee 
must bear in mind that, on the social side, 
library salaries like those of other public 
employees should be comparable with those 
paid by the best private employers and, on 
the economic side, that even the lowest 
salaries should afford the staff member the 
means of maintaining a minimum standard 
of living according to the requirements ‘of 
health and decency. 
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The salary schedule of the individual 
library must be made, keeping in mind: 


I. The compensation paid in libraries in 
cities considered comparable because they 
have like situations and conditions 

2. The cost of living in the particular 
community 

3. The compensation paid for work per- 
formed in comparable occupations and pro- 
fessions where duties and responsibilities are 
of equal weight 

4. The salary schedule paid to other public 
employees in the community who hold posi- 
tions having duties and responsibilities of 
equal weight with those performed by the 
various services in the library—professional, 
subprofessional, and clerical 

5. The compensation of school teachers and 
faculty members in nearby educational institu- 
tions. 

6. Salaries in force for similar work in 
libraries in nearby communities. 


The salaries paid by other libraries in 
tlie area play a major part in developing 
the salary schedule of the particular library. 
It is because of this, if for no other reason, 
that the committees of the various libraries 
of an area must work together to set up 
an equitable salary pattern for the area 
as a whole. Library salaries for the entire 
metropolitan area must be seen as a unit. 
This does not mean that the same salary : 
schedule will be used in Gary and Evans- 
ton public libraries, but it does mean that a 
proper relationship should exist between the 
two schedules. 


Activities of Over-All Committee 


N OVER-ALL committee of representa- 
A tives of the individual library com- 
mittees could make over-all studies, enlist 
the advice and help of lay citizens in formu- 
lating a program of action, inform the 
public of the emergency which exists, work 
for the improvement of salary conditions 
for 1947, and set up a long-range program 
for the future. Until a long-range program 


= =, Newbery Medal 


TEST YOUR KNOWLEDGE OF THE A.L.4. 


for salaries and other personnel policies is 
developed, the shortage will continue in 
libraries in this area and elsewhere. . Short- 
ages mean the curtailment of library service. 
Library service must not be curtailed at 
the very beginning of the atomic age when 
there is more need than ever before for 
developing an informed public opinion on 
all questions. Librarians must take the 
initiative to see that there is no curtailment. 
In fact, they must see that library services 
are increased. Library service must be 


. extended to those communities which do 


not have library facilities. Because of this, 
each librarian should work for the passage 
of the Public Library Service Demonstra- 
tion Bill which was reintroduced in the 
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Senate January 6 and in the House in 
March. When the bill is passed many 
librarians will be needed for these demon- 
strations. Employing librarians will be 
forced to compete for the available supply 
even more strenuously than at present. Li- 
brary salaries must be improved and ade- 
quate ‘systems of personnel administration 
developed so that young men and women 
of the caliber needed in the profession will . 
be willing to be recruited. It is therefore 
necessary for trustees, administrators, and 
staff members to work together for the 
improvement of personnel administration 
in libraries. To thousands of us, librarian- 
ship has been, and still is, a stimulating 
profession. Let's keep it so. 


Test Your "OTE E of the ALA. 


(A score of 70 would be amazing; 60 would be excellent; 50 would not be too bad; 30 


numbers approximately 
(city). 
in 


It will hold its 1947 conference in 


` which counts twenty points. Answers are on page 108.) , i 
I. The A.L.A. will observe its 75th Anniversary in... 


(year). Its membership now 


It held its 1946 annual conference in 


and its 1948 conference 


2. Match the following names with the official A.L.A. position each occupies. 


(a) Rudolph Gjelsness 
(b) Mary U. Rothrock 
(c) Paul North Rice 
(d) Carl H. Milam 
(e) Nell Avery Unger 


Executive Secretary 


_First Vice President 


‘Treasurer 
President 


C) 
Second Vice President ( ) 
( ) 
( ) 


3. A national foundation has given the A.L.A. two gifts of $1,000,000 each. Did the money 


come from the Mellon 


, Rockefeller 





Filene fortunes? 








, or 





, Rosenwald ___.., Carnegie 


4. Which of the following awards are made through the A.L.A.? Dana Publicity Award 


Lippincott Award 


$. There are (check nearest figure) 25 million 


, Pulitzer Prize 


, Trustees Citation —————, 


,35 million, 45 million 


people in the U.S.A. without access to public libraries. This is a major concern of 
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what division of the A.L.A. —— 
at Chicago Headquarters 


6. True or False? 
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OO and of what department 


—— —— 9 


The Executive Secretary decides how A.L.A. money will be spent 


There are fifteen members on the Executive Board 


" The International Relations Office is maintained from Rockefeller 


Foundation grants 


The Second Vice President serves for only one year 
The A.L.A. President holds office for three years 
7. Check the cities in which the A.L.A. has offices: Chicago 


Washington, D.C. sy New York City . 


8. Fill in the name of the A.L.A. staff member 
who is in charge of the following: 


(a) Information and 
Advisory Services — 


(b) Library Education 
and Personnel 


(c) International Relations 
(d) Membership n.. 

(e) Publishing 
(f) Federal Relations 











(g) Accounting and 
Office Management 











_, Montevideo .: 


rm È 





-Indicate by letter (a-g) the department or 


office in which each of the following be- 
longs or which would handle the matter 
named. 


) Placement service 

) Public Relations l 

) Booklist Editorial Office 

) Library Demonstration Bill 

) 4.L.A. Bulletin 

) Accrediting library schools 

) A.L.A. Library 

) Books for devastated libraries 

) Manuscript for book or pamphlet 

) Classification and pay plans for li- 
braries 

( ) Advice on library buildings 

( ) Travel grants for foreign libraries 

( ) Question about A.L.A. Constitution 


Qm, rt, uem, rnm, uH, Grm, um, uH, Umm, Umm 


9. The person who has served A.L.A. Headquarters the longest, came, so the story goes, 
wher. she wore pigtails. Who is she? Norma J. Johnson , Blanche Dickerson. 
Cora M. Beatty, _.__, Gwendolyn B. White ____, Grace Stark m.: 

- IO. The A.L.A. paid out during the last fiscal year (check the nearest figure): $1,000,000 
; $500,000 cnc $850,000 ; $200,000 | + $2,000,000 : 
II. The new A.L.A. division organized at the Buffalo Conference deals with (check one): 


hospital libraries , library education , trustees , public libraries 


, Service to children 


, Mexico City yas 


The Librarian of Congress Sent the Following 


Opinion to the Senate Committee on Education . 


The Library Demonstration Pill 


s LIBRARIAN OF CONGRESS I am writ- 

A ing in response to the Senate Com- 

mittee on Education's request for 

an opinion concerning the Public Library 
Service Demonstration Bill (S. 48). 

1 think, because of the position 1 hold, 
that I am better qualified to discuss some 
aspects of the bill than to discuss others 
and perhaps should limit myself to sóme of 
the problems of policy as they impress us 
at the Library of Congress. 

‘This report will not be concerned with 
the administrative machinery set up in this 
bill, on the assumption that any provisions 
which meet the approval of the Commis- 
sioner of Education, who is to administer 
the act, will be satisfactory. Neither will 
this report concern itself with whether the 
amounts of money provided by the bill are 
adequate for the purpose. 


The report, then, is concerned with . 


whether the purpose of.the bill is a good 
purpose from the standpoint of the nation 
as a whole and whether the proposals con- 
tained in the bill will work toward that 
purpose. 

The basic purpose of the bill as stated 
is “to aid the States in demonstrating pub- 
lic-library service to those people now with- 
out it or with inadequate service.” * Implied 
in this is the assumption that the best 
interests of the nation require that all citi- 
zens have access to books and information. 
It is also implied that, when peoplé are made 
aware that the kind of thing in which they 
are personally interested can be made avail- 


able through books and libraries, they will 
attempt to provide these services for them- 
selves. ‘Che bill attempts to create that 
awareness by means of demonstrations. 

Need for books and information to per- 
form the duties of citizenship: A democracy 
exists by the- will of the people. Its ex- 
istence is strengthened or weakened not so 
much by a decision on a single great issue 
as by innumerable decisions upon seemingly 
ordinary issues. The public welfare de- 
mands a means of providing information 
upon which all of the people can base their 
actions. It requires information by which 
people can realize the implications of con- 
templated actions. The institution de- 
veloped in the United States for supplying. 
unbiased, factual information of this nature 
is the public library. 

‘The value of this service to world peace 
is recognized by the UNESCO proposal 
“to encourage the establishment of public 
or popular libraries and museums where 
they do not now exist, as aids in the great 
labour of mass education which must be 
undertaken. ”? E 

The need of this type of library service 
is as great for an understanding of national 
and local affairs as it is for an understand- 
ing of international affairs. 

Relation of accessibility to use of infor- 
mation: “The experience of librarians shows 
that the greatest factor in getting books 
and information used is accessibility. 

1 United Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural 


Organization. Report of the Program Commission, 
U.S, Department of State, 1946, p. 6. (Mimeo.) 
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“The procedures for exposing people to 
good books are available and they work. 
Librarians do a lot to make selections of 
good books over a long-time span. They 
are forever putting in front of people the 
better books of many decades. They put 
them on shelves where the public can see 
them, they display them in windows, they 
carry them to people by truck and book- 
mobile. 

Making materials available is one of the 
greatest services that libraries can render, 
making them easily available so that they 
are seen automatically without effort. That 
is what these demonstrations can stimulate 
in a large measure. - 

Need for awareness of library possibili- 
ties: While we are the wealthiest nation 
in the world, we are not by any means the 
most adequately provided with library 
service. — ' 

In some of the rural areas of this country 
people do not know that books and libraries 
exist, 

The people who run our state govern- 
ments are not fully aware of the value of 
these possibilities of library service, so that 
we need education all along the line, from 
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the people in the rural sections, right 
through to the leaders in the community, 
to make them appreciate how the people 
will read if they are given an opportunity 
to read. 

The creation of this awareness is the 
great value of this bill. 

Conclusions: One of the areas in which 
we must make progress in this country, 1f 
we are to shoulder the responsibilities which 
are ours, is the area of library service. The 
level of education, the level of information 
on current affairs, must be greatly raised 
if this nation is to live up to its world 
responsibilities. 

This bill attacks that basic problem. It 
does not propose a complete solution but 
does propose to furnish guidance and stimu- 
lation so that the states and communities 
can solve the problem of furnishing library 
service for themselves. 

“The demonstration proposed is a tempo- 
rary demonstration, it is moderate in 
amount, it is self-terminating, and the 


> 


x 


amount of control which the federal govern- 


ment would exercise is at a minimum. 
LurtHER H. Evans 
Librarian of Congress 


Answers to Questionnaire on Page 105 


I. 1951, 16,000, Buffalo, San Francisco, 
Atlantic City. 

2. d, c, e, a, b. 

3. Carnegie. 

4. Dana Publicity Award, Newbery Medal, 
Trustees Citation. 

5. 35,000,000, Library Extension Division, 
Department of Information and Advisory 
Services, 

6. False, false, true, true, false. 

7. Chicago, Washington, D.C. 


8. First column: (a) Mildred L. Batchel- 
der, (b) Anita M. Hostetter, (c) Frederick 
Cromwell, (d) Cora M. Beatty, (e) Everett 
O. Fontaine, (f) Paul Howard, (g) R. E. 
Dooley. 

8. Second column: b, d, e, f, d, b, a, c, e, 
b, a, c, d. 

9. Gwendolyn B. White. 

10. $850,000. 

11. Library education. 


Y 
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To These Our Thanks! 


HE DRIVE to double the present number of special* members of the A.L.A. is begin- 
| ning to bring in results. The officers, Executive Board, and staff wish to express 
publicly their appreciation to the sixty-two individuals and firms who had already 
enrolled as special members at the time this Bulletin went to the printer (March 12). 
There is still a long way to go, however. In order to reach our quota, we must secure 
between three and four hundred new members before Aug. 31, 1947. We need the help 
of librarians, “Those of you who have already paid your dues for 1947 may enroll as 
contributing members by sending a check for the difference between your present dues 
and the form of special membership you choose. If you cannot participate in the drive in 
this way, you can help by trying to secure one or more members in your communities or 
by sending to A.L.A. the names of individuals who might appropriately be asked to join. 


Sustaining 


Edwin Allen Company, Chicago 

Collier and Sons, New York City 

General Foods Cerporation, New York City 

Harcourt, Brace and Company, New York 
City 

J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia 

Alexander McKay, Philadelphia 

Motion Picture Association, New York City 

Pocket Books, Inc, New York City 

Prentice-Hall, Inc, New York City 

Stechert-Hafner, Inc., New York City 

United Educators, Inc., Chicago 


Contributing 


A. J. Barnouw, New York City 

C. E. Brookes, Baker & ‘Taylor, New York 
City 

Mary E. Campbell, Condé Nast Publications, 
New York City 

Club Aluminum Products Company, Chicago 

John F, Cuneo, Chicago 

Thomas C. Desmond, Newburgh, N.Y. 

J. Frank Dobie, Austin, Tex. 

Engineering Index, New York City 

Alfred Harcourt, Riverside, Conn. 

Paul G. Hoffman, South Bend, Ind. 

Roy B. Jones, Wichita Falls, Tex. 

Keystone View Company, Meadville, Pa. 

Thomas G. Long, Detroit 

Mrs. Carl H. Milam, Evanston, IIl. 

Thomas W. Streeter, Morristown, NJ. 

Frank W. Nye, Agenda, New York City 


"s Contributing members, $25; sustaining members, 
100. 


Samuel Cardinal Stritch, Chicago 
Floyd E. “Thompson, Chicago 

Harold H. Swift, Chicago 

Mrs. Josiah Titzell, Georgetown, Conn. 
F. B. Wells, Minneapolis 

Arnold Whitridge, New York City 


Harry C. Bauer, Seattle 

Ralph A. Beals, New York City 

Louise O. Bercaw, Washington, D.C. 
Anne M. Boyd, Urbana, Ill. 

Elizabeth D. Briggs, Cleveland 

Hazel H. Erchinger, Philadelphia — 
Herman H. Henkle, Washington, D.C. ` 
Edward A. Henry, Cincinnati 

Clara W. Herbert, Washington, D.C. 
Paul Howard, Washington, D.C. 
Harriet E. Howe, Denver 

Esther Johnston, New York City 

Leora J. Lewis, Chicago 

Flora B. Ludington, South Hadley, Mass. 
E. W. McDiarmid, Minneapolis 

Marian McFadden, Indianapolis 

Marion A. Milezewski, Knoxville, Tenn. 
Martha Manier Parks, Nashville, Tenn. 
Harry N. Peterson, Fort Worth, Tex. 
Olga M. Peterson, Chicago 

Paul North Rice, New York City 

N. Orwin Rush, Worcester, Mass. 
Francis R. St. John, ‘Washington, D.C. 
Ralph R. Shaw, Washington, D.C. 
Charles W. Smith, Seattle 

Xenophon P. Smith, Washington, D.C. 
Harold Spivacke, Washington, D.C. 
Margaret Stapleton, Tacoma, Wash. 
Carl Vitz, Cincinnati 
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Activities of Libraries and Library Associations Gleaned 


from Letters, Reports, and Bulletins 


* 


| What They re Doing 


| ROM a public relations standpoint 
Ins are two excellent reasons for 

writing newspaper filler items. You 
help the editor of the paper by giving him 
material that is a nuisance for his staff to 
prepare but which he needs despérately 
when there is vacant space on a page. The 
editor appreciates this. To him it is a spe- 
cial service. What is more immediately 
important to the library, you secure a con- 
tinuing publicity for the library service," 
according to Isabella E. Swan, Program 
Planning and Development Department, 
Wayne County Library, Detroit 8. 

Of about thirty newspapers in Wayne 
County to whom fillers were sent, all but 
two of the weeklies are using them. One 
of the papers came out with a twenty-four- 
page issue carrying two headline stories and 
fifteen fillers from the library. 

Miss Swan warns that most fillers should 
be timeless so that the newspapers can use 
them as the need arises, but, if information 
which will go out of date is supplied, that 
fact should be indicated on the filler. Sub- 
jects which Wayne County has found make 
good fillers are: library history, circulation 
statistics, administrative information, rules 
for borrowing, facts about staff, book 
information, reference services, and reader 
interests, Fillers do not always need to be 
short, for sometimes a paper may need to 
fill as much as a column and will then use 
a feature-length story. During Lent news- 
papers will have more space than at any 
other time. 


UNESCO Discussion 


A round table discussion on "UNESCO: 
Rising Rival of World Distrust" was held 
at the annual winter meeting of the Massa- 
chusetts Library Association at Simmons 
College, Boston. Participants included 
Archibald MacLeish, Edward A. Weeks, 
Jr., and Milton E. Lord. 


Cincinnati Helps Relieve Shortage 


During the recent soap shortage, the Cin- 
cinnati Public Library discovered requests 
for books on soapmaking were piling up, as 
all the books were out in circulation. In 
order to ease the situation, one of the li- 
brarians visited a farm where soapmaking 
is a tradition and returned with a recipe 
which was distributed to inquirers. 

Invest a Book 


ThE “Memorial Book” collection of the 
Public Library, Warren, Pa., received over 
$1000 last year. Special bookplates are 
inserted giving the name of the donor and 
the person in whose memory the donation is 
made. ‘The library also issues book lists 
describing the system and listing recent ad- 
ditions to the collection. 


Milwaukee Union Film List 
The Milwaukee Public Library has near 


completion a union list of all 16mm. films 
available for rent or loan from nonprofit 
and commercial film libraries in the city. 
In addition, the list includes films avail- 
able through the University of Wisconsin 


"T 
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WHAT THEY'RE DOING 


Extension Division Film Library and some 
other films (for example Teaching Films 
Custodians films) with an indication of 
places where they may be obtained. “The 
card for each film includes not only full 
information about the film but also about 
printed evaluations of the film. Reviews are 
clipped to the card when available. 
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Books by Jeep 


Residents of New Jersey’s Morristown 
and Morris Township may receive reserved 
books from the Morristown Library at a 
cost of twenty-five cents via the local jeep 
delivery service. Books are charged for 
the usual length of time, without the use 
of the borrower’s card. 


lt You Fly 


in a few hours from western cities 
and in a little over half a day from 
most East Coast and Gulf Coast areas. 

Five of the country's major airlines— 
United, Trans World, Western, South- 
west, and Pan American—make San Fran- 
cisco a terminal on their routes. All have 
flights which arrive and depart at conveni- 
ent hours. In addition, United and Pan 
American provide regular daily service be- 
tween Honolulu and San Francisco. 

For example, four-engined forty-four- 
passenger planes will speed delegates to San 
Francisco from such key points along coast- 
to-coast systems as Boston, New York, 
Washington, Cleveland, Chicago, Denver, 
Los Angeles, Portland, Ore., and Seattle. 

Following are typical elapsed times from 
principal cities to San Francisco via the 
various airlines serving the convention city: 
Boston, 16 hours; Chicago, 10% hours; 
Cleveland, 14 hours; Dallas, 94 hours; 
Denver, 5% hours; Detroit, 14 hours; Hart- 
ford, 164 hours; Kansas City, 84 hours; Los 


C l AN FRANCISCO can be reached by air 


Angeles, 2 hours; Miami, 204 hours; Min- 
neapolis, 12 hours; New Orleans, 174 
hours; New York, 144 hours; Philadelphia, 
164 hours; Portland, Ore., 3 hours; St. 
Louis, 132 hours; Salt Lake City, 4 hours; 
Seattle, 3% hours; Toledo, 132 hours; and 
Washington, 153 hours. | 

Airline fares are now the lowest in air 
transport history. ‘Typical one-way fares 
from, various cities to San Francisco are: 
Atlanta, $103.10; Boston, $125.10; Chi- 
cago, $85.45; Cleveland, $99.70; Dallas, 
$72.55; Denver, $59.35; Detroit, $96.90; . 
Hartford, $121.50; Kansas City, $70.10; - ` 
Los Angeles, $15.15; Miami, $131.30; 
Minneapolis, $84.45; New Orleans, 
$94.95; New York, $118.30; Philadelphia, 
$115.15; Portland, Ore., $22.90; St. Louis, 
$80.75; Salt Lake City, $27.80; Seattle, 
$29.15; Toledo, $95.70; and Washington, 
$111.35. 

Round-trip fares are twice one-way fares, 
and all fares are subject to 15 per cent fed- 
eral tax. Both fares and elapsed times 
quoted may be subject to change. 


Special Trains to San Francisco 


OW IS THE TIME to start planning 
N your trip to the San Francisco 
Conference in June. Railroad 
representatives in Chicago are making a 
great effort to see that those traveling by 
train will have the last word in special ac- 
commodations. E 

There are two reasons for the use of a 
special train to San Francisco, The first is 
the difficulty of securing first-class reserva- 
tions on the regular trains because the de- 
mand for these accommodations is still at a 
high level. The second is the possibility 
of enjoying a two- or three-hour or longer 
layover at one or two scenic spots. A spe- 
cial train will insure plenty of first-class 
space and will also make possible stopovers 
not provided on the regularly scheduled 
trains. 

The Burlington and Western Pacific; 
the Chicago and Northwestern, Union Pa- 
cific, and Southern Pacific; and the Santa 
Fe have submitted proposals for special 
trains from Chicago to San Francisco. A 
- fourth possibility is the Missouri Pacific, 
Denver, Rio Grande, and Western Pacific 
proposal to run a special train from St. 
Louis to San Francisco. Each road requires 
125 first-class fares to provide a special 
train. In order to accommodate groups 
from the New York and Washington areas, 
special cars attached to regularly scheduled 
trains can be added to the special trains at 
Chicago or St. Louis. 

All four roads offer extremely liberal re- 
turn possibilities at no extra cost. These 
include return directly from San Francisco 
by another road, or by way of Los Angeles, 
Portland, Ore., or Seattle via another rail- 
road on the same round-trip ticket. 

Running the special train with stopover 
privileges will increase the pullman charge 
slightly over the one-way regular pullman 


fare on each of these roads. ‘The trains 
will be scheduled to arrive in San Fran- 
cisco around noon, Sunday, june 29, be- 
cause of special conference events scheduled 
for Sunday evening. 

The Missauri Pacific Lines plan includes 
arrangements for passengers traveling from 
New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Wash- 
ington, Chicago, Atlanta, Louisville, and 
other points to join a special train at St. 
Louis. The itinerary will include the Royal 
Gorge, stopovers for sightseeing at Salt 
Lake City, a two-day tour through Zion 
National Park, and one day in Los An- 
geles en route to San Francisco. Further 
information may be secured from Ernest 
J. Doerste, Room 840, 500 Fifth Ave., 
New York City, and from the Library 
Journal and the April Wilson Library 
Bulletin. 

In order to schedule a special train from 
Chicago or St. Louis, it is necessary to know 
by April 25 the information called for by 


the questionnaires at the end of this article. 
All railroads can add tourist pullman 


cars to the special train, providing the 125 
first-class tickets have been purchased as 
indicated above. 

On April 25 a decision will be reached 
concerning the railroad desired by the ma- 
jority leaving from Chicago, and whether 
there is a need for a special train from St. 
Louis. An A.L.A. member in St. Louis, 
Washington, and New York will be named 
to handle details of reservations and final 
plans. These representatives will get in 
touch with you for a definite staternent of 
your reservation. In case there are not 125 
desiring a special train, it will still be pos- 
sible to add special cars to regularly sched- 
uled trains either from Chicago or St. 
Louis, if a sufficient number request special 
car service. 
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SPECIAL TRAINS TO SAN FRANCISCO 


\ 


- From Chicago: 


Burlington and Western Pacific 


Leave Chicago Thursday 12:15 P.M., arriv- 
ing in Colorado Springs 10:45 A.M., Friday. 
Luncheon at a leading hotel and motor car 
drive through special districts, including visit 
to the Will Rogers Shrine of the Sun, Leave 
Colorado Springs 3:15, for Royal Gorge for 
brief stop. Arrive Salt Lake City 11:15 A.M., 
Saturday. Special motor car trip to the Mor- 
mon ‘Tabernacle for special organ recital, 
luncheon at hotel followed by tour of the 
residential section, state capitol building, and 
the Salt Air beach. Leave Salt Lake City 
6 P.M, Sunday morning, 125-mile daylight 
ride through Feather River Canyon and 
through the Sacramento fields, arriving in 
Oakland 4 P.M. for ferryboat trip to San 
Francisco and special bus to hotels. Rates, 
including all expenses, are slightly higher than 
on the table, For example, two persons in a 
lower berth, each $136.30, including federal 
tax but not including dining car meals. One 
person in lower berth, $147:60. Full table of 
costs is on file with Cora M. Beatty at A.L.A. 
Headquarters and at the Gary Public Library. 


Santa Fe 


Leave Chicago 1:30 P.M., Thursday, June 
26, arrive Grand Canyon 7:45 A.M., Saturday; 
leave Grand Canyon 7:00 P.M., Saturday, ar- 
rive San Francisco, Sunday 6:00 P.M. All day 
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Saturday to be spent at the Grand Canyon 
with the sleeping cars parked for occupancy 
a few minutes? walk from the rim. Motor 
drives morning and afternoon are available, 
also horseback and mule trips. Saturday 
night dinner at the canyon before leaving. “The 
Grand Canyon side trip adds a total of $8.63 
first-class, $6.33 tourist-class, to the table of 
fares given on the next page. 


Chicago and Northwestern 


Leave Chicago 9 P.M., Thursday with the 
first stopover at Salt Lake City 9:30 A.M., 
Saturday, with four hours for visit to Mor- 
mon Tabernacle to hear organ recital, also to 
have, an early lunch in the city. “This is the 
famous overland route and is the shortest in 
the time required. 


From St. Louis: 
Missouri Pacific ` 

Leave St. Louis Thursday afternoon; 
Kansas City, six hours later; Royal Gorge, 
afternoon of Friday; Salt Lake City for 
three-hour stopover Saturday noon and day- 
light trip through Feather River Canyon. 
Highlights of this trip will be a short tour 
of Salt Lake City, including perhaps a visit 
to the Mormon Tabernacle for the organ re- 


‘cital, also a daylight trip across the famous 


salt beds followed by a view on Sunday 
morning of Feather River Canyon. Arrival 
in San Francisco late Sunday afternoon. 


April 25 Deadline. Return the questionnaire below or on other side to Richard B, Sealock, Public Library, 


ary, 


Ind. 


For those in the Chicago area or desirous of joining the special train at Chicago: 


I. Áre you interested in a special train? 
2. Which of the three routes do you desire? 


3. What type of pullman accommodations do you desire? 
4. Are you interested in returning immediately from San Francisco to the Middle West? 


* (In order to insure first-class accommodations, a return trip might be organized if there 


are enough people leaving San Francisco Saturday night or sometime Sunday.) 


Signature 
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y 
Table of Fares & 
From Chicago: F 
Railroad Fares and Sleeping Car Charges from Chicago to Sàn Francisco 
First-Class Railroad Fare l ‘ 
Fare Federal tax 15% Total 
Round-trip, limit 3 months ................... $99.35 $14.90 $114.25 
Standard Pullman Sleeping Car Charges One-Way 
Lower Dert teens va Wes ase c 18.25 2.74 i 20.99 
Woper Berth: £o aveo ERE EG e bes ae 13.90 ; 2.09 15.99 
Koomette fot Ones 445i eau sees RE RSEN aT 23.55 3.83 29.38 
Duplex room for one vex rer e RUF 29.15 4.37 33.52 
Bedroom for one ......oooooooooomoommsoajoro» 32.80 4.92 37.72 
Bedroom for two ...o.oooooconomonnmnoromo.. 36.45 5.47 41.92 de 
Compartment for two or more ....ooooooooo... 51.45 7.72 59.17 d 
Drawing room for two or more .............. 64.70 9.71 74.41 
Two bedroom ensuite for two or more ........ 64.70 9.71 74.41 
Intermediate (Tourist Class) Railroad Fare 
Round-trip, limit 3 months ............... 81.40 I2.21 93.61 
Tourist Pullman Sleeping Car Charges One-Way 
Lower berth .......eeeeeee mnn 12.20 1.83 14.03 
A D EPPLU hin dS Bombs 9.25 I.39 10.62 
From St. Louis 
First-Class Fare 
Ronna P ace deo CR Ea d e bd PR dd 94.20 14.13 108.33 
Sleeping Car Fare " 
Lower DESI wi bote ux p ba ex dea deis 17.35 2.60 I9.95 M 
Compartment ............. Li pen ENS 48.55 7.28 55.83 
_ Intermediate (Tourist Class) Railroad Fare 
Round-trip, limit 3 months ................ es. 77.15 11.57 88.72 
Tourist Pullman Sleeping Car One-Way 
Lower berth idad 11.55 1.73 13.28 
» Upper Derti arar 8.80 1:32 10.12 
April 25 Deadline, Return the questionnaire below or on other side to Richard B. Sealock, Public Library, 
ary, Ind. 
For those in the St. Louis area or desirous of joining the special at St. Louis: 
1. Are you interested in a special train? 
2. Which type of pullman accommodations do you desire ? 
3. Are you interested in returning immediately from San Francisco to St. Louis? & 


A.L.A. members on the East Coast planning to join a party at Chicago or St. Louis should 
answer one set of questions, 
Signature 
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The San Francisco Librarian Prepared This 


Article for Those Attending the Conference in June 


1 


4 


The San Pikes Public Library 


: LAURENCE J, CLARKE 


lished early in the history of the state, 

and to San Francisco goes the honor 

of having the first public library in Cali- 
fornia, being founded by a group of public 
spirited citizens in 1878. Its early years 
were fraught with the customary difficulties 
of inadequate space and lack of funds. 
However, five years after its founding, 
the institution reported a yearly circulation 
of 354,000 volumes. The library grew 
steadily and as early as 1890, in addition 
to the central building, had three branches. 
On the morning of Apr. 18, 1906, the 
city hall, in which the library was located, 


ps LIBRARY SYSTEMS were estab- 


^ was first wrecked by the earthquake and 


‘then burned by the fire which followed. 
Losses which seemed irreparable were sus- 
tained by the library: 142,000 books were 
lost; all newspapers and magazines were 
destroyed; all accession and borrowers’ 
records were lost; most of the branch 
libraries were completely’ or partially 
wrecked. From 1906 until 1912 most of 
the energies of the organization and its staff 
went into rebuilding the collection and 
planning the construction of a permanent 
building. 


(Mx. Cranxr is a graduate of the University of 
California and has a certificate in librarianship from 
the University of California School of Librarianship. 
He was for several years secretary to the Library 
Commission of the San Francisco Public Library and 
is now its chief librarian. 





The main library building, constructed 
at a cost of $1,152,000, was completed and 
opened to the public in 1917. "This beauti- 
ful building is designed in the artistic spirit 
of the Italian Renaissance. It is three 
stories high, built of steel and granite, and 
finished inside with travertine marble from 
Italy. 

A contemplated addition to the main li- 
brary would complete the present building 
as visualized when the library was con- 
structed in 1917. The rapid growth of 
the library and the need for expansion of 
services necessitate the completion of this 
project at the earliest possible date. The 
stack areas of the main library have now 
reached their capacity, and the need for 
additional rooms is most urgent. Land 
for this purpose is available, having been 
provided when the building was constructed. 

In the budget for the current fiscal year, 
$20,000 was appropriated for the purchase 
of sites and $100,000 for the construction 
of libraries in the Marina and North Beach 
Districts. In the budget for the next fiscal 
year, 1946-47, Mayor Lapham has recom- 
mended to the board of supervisors the in- 
clusion of $60,000 for the purchase of addi- 
tional sites and $75,000 for the construc- 
tion of another branch library building. 

A library commission of eleven members, 
appointed by the mayor and serving a term 
of four years, governs the policy of the 
library. The city librarian is in full con- 
trol and is assisted by a staff of 247 mem- 
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bers, of whom 70 are full-time professional 
workers, 35 full-time nonprofessional work- 
ers, 60 part-time workers, and 63 pages, 
engineers, carpenters, janitors, chauffeurs, 
etc. The library is an integral part of the 
city government and derives its funds from 
tax receipts. Section 43 of the charter 


SAN FRANCISCO PUBLIC LIBRARY 
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provides that a minimum tax.of four cents 
on each one hundred dollars of the assessed 
valuation be levied, and appropriations con- 
siderably higher than that rate have been 
allotted for library purposes by the mayor 
and the board of supervisors over the past 


few years. 


Library Demonstration Bill Reintroduced in House 


THe PUBLIC LIBRARY SERVICE DEMONSTRATION BILL was reintroduced 
into the House, March 10, by Representative Thomas A. Jenkins of Ohio. 


The House Bill number is now 2465. 


Summary of State Legislation, 1946 


EupoctA STRATTON 


OOD LEGISLATION is fundamental to 

the library service demanded today. 

In some states libraries are operated 

under laws passed twenty, forty, sixty, or 
more years ago. While it may be imprac- 
tical, because of differences in historical 
development and economic resources, to 
have a uniform library law for all states, 


each state must keep alert to the social and-. 


economic developments which have an effect 
on the demands for library service. Pe- 
riodic examination of library laws is essen- 
tial. Revisions of library laws to keep up 
with changing times to give the best possi- 
ble service in terms of the library's recrea- 
tional, educational, cultural, and informa- 
tional objectives are necessary. Increased 
library legislative activities by states indi- 
cate the importance of library service to the 
people throughout the United States. : 
Although 1946 was an "off legislative" 
year, since few state legislatures held ses- 
sions, legislation which greatly advanced 
library service was enacted in many of the 
few states whose legislatures did meet. 
Among these were Arkansas, Louisiana, 
Missouri, Rhode Island, South Carolina, 
and Virginia. 
‘ Of the states answering the annual ques- 
tionnaire on new library legislation, six had 
legislative sessions in 1946. Since legisla- 


tion proposed and passed in 1946 is in effect, 





€. Miss Stratron, who is director of State Aid to 
Public Libraries, State Board for Libraries, Lansing, 
Mich., and chairman of the A.L.A. Library Legislation 
Committee, has been assistant librarian and head of 
the catalog department of the Central Michigan Col- 
lege of Education, Mt. Pleasant. She is a graduate 
of the University of Illinois Library School and has 
been a member of the executive committee, vice presi- 
dent, and president of the Michigan Library Association, 





a detailed summary of these acts follows: 


In Arkansas a constitutional amendment 
was passed which authorizes counties to levy 
and collect, upon a majority vote at a general 
county election, a tax on real and personal 
property not exceeding one mill on the dollar 
of the assessed valuation for the purpose of 
maintaining a public county library or a 
county library service. The act excludes the 
property tax for maintenance of a city li- 
brary from the tax for a county library. 
Significant in this constitutional amendment is 
the fact that if the question is voted favorably, 
the specified tax shall thereafter be a continu- 
ous levy. 

Louisiana enacted a provision for the crea- 
tion and the establishment of a state library 
and the incorporation of the books, property 
effects, and assets of the Louisiana Library 
Commission into the Louisiana State Library. 
This law also establishes a state board of 
library commissioners which assumes the pow- 
ers and duties of the former Louisiana Li- 
brary Commissioners. 

Rhode Island passed an act to appropriate 
five thousand dollars to continue the purchase 
of specialized technical library books, maps, 
charts, and pertinent reading material to be 
distributed among the armed forces in the 
state, to patients in Naval hospitals, and to 
special air hospital and other service groups 
in Army occupations overseas. This was in 
addition to an increase in the appropriation 
for the state library and the state extension 
services and in aid to the free public library. 

South Carolina passed legislation for the 
establishment of libraries in two county li- 
braries, the appointment of library boards in 
one county, and the consolidation of a city and 
county library. Legislation in regard to the 
erection of war memorials in various towns 
was passed. These memorials, although not 
specified as libraries, are turning out to be 
such. E 

Virginia enacted legislation to establish new 
regional or county library systems and pro- 
vide state aid for established county library 
systems which have not heretofore received 
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state aid. Slight revisions were made in the 
manner of distribution of state aid. The 
librarian's certification law was amended so 
temporary certificates could be made to sub- 
professional people without library school de- 
grees. 

Missouri. The year of 1946 was a busy 
one for the Missouri Library Association. 
Under the able chairmanship of Louis M. 
Nourse, laws were enacted to secure state aid 
for Missouri county libraries; to increase the 
rate of taxation in cities of six hundred thou- 
sand population or more; to authorize any 
county or other political subdivision to levy 
for library purposes, in addition to the limits 
prescribed in the constitution, an increased 
rate of taxation; to provide for the levy of 
additional taxes for libraries in constitutional 
charter cities, in special charter cities, and 
in other towns, villages, and cities; and to 
increase the appropriation for the Missouri 
Library Commission. “The most far-reaching 
legislation in Missouri was the act to establish 
a state library and create the office of state 
librarian and a state advisory board in the de- 
partment of education and to transfer all 
powers, duties, and functions heretofore exer- 
cised by the Missouri Library Commission. 
As this act included the provision whereby the 
general assembly could appropriate money for 
state aid to public libraries to be administered 
by the state librarian, it greatly implemented 
the realization of state aid for Missouri's 
public libraries. As a result, the legislature 
appropriated $200,000 for aid to public li- 
braries in addition to $12,000 for administra- 
tion of the state library and state aid. 


While no legislative sessions were held 
in the majority of the forty-eight states, the 
extent of the legislation proposed in 1947 
clearly attests the interest and industry of 
‘librarians, trustees, and citizens in further- 
ing the fundamental basis for constructive 
library service. 

Replying to a questionnaire submitted in 
February, twenty-eight states reported pro- 
posed legislative action for 1947. ‘This 
ranges from increased appropriations for, 
and reorganization of, state libraries and 
state library agencies and certification of 


librarians, to constitutional amendments for 
increased tax support to public libraries. 

Because so many changes can take place 
between the introduction of a measure and 
its final passage, the proposed legislation in 
these twenty-eight states will not be dis- 
cussed in detail at this time. However, to 
enable those interested in proposed legisla- 
tion to know what is going on, a brief sum- 
mary follows: 


Constitutional amendments to increase mil- 
lage is being proposed in Alabama.  Far- 
reaching revisions of laws governing mu- 
nicipal libraries (county, city, etc.) are being 
considered in Indiana, Michigan, Ohio, and 
Vermont. Ohio proposes to restrict the 
establishment of new libraries to one type, 
to have uniform membership and terms of 
office for all library boards, to permit the 
establishment of regional libraries, to provide 
for certification of head librarians and county 
extension librarians, and to create a public 
library fund which will provide per capita 
state aid grants to the public libraries. In- 
diana and Vermont are proposing a new gen- 
eral law to govern public libraries of all 
kinds. Iowa and Minnesota propose, legis- 
lative revisions for establishment and mainte- 
nance of county libraries. Montana has a pro- 
posed amendment to increase the millage sup- 
port in cities with large assessed valuation. 

Certification of librarians is getting in- 
creased attention in those states with no 
certification law. Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire, and New Mexico propose new 
certification laws for 1947 enactment. State 
libraries also share in proposed laws. Georgia 
is planning a law for the reorganization of 
its state library; Indiana, a law to strengthen 
its state library; and Utah, to establish and 
organize a new one. 

Practically all the states whose legislatures 


“convene in 1947 are requesting increased ap- 


propriations for the state library or the state 
library agency. Those states which now 
have a state aid law are requesting increased 
appropriations from the state for aid to li- 
braries. Some states are revising their state 
aid law to liberalize grants, and others, to 
give outright grants of money in place of 
books. y^P 


me 


PICKUPS - 


IBRARIANS of the Americas will open an 
L assembly at the Library of Congress 
on May 12, 1947, which is expected to 
extend over a period of eight weeks and 
wil include: a four-week conference in 
Washington; a three-week tour of U. $. li- 
braries; and attendance at the A.L.A. San 
Francisco Conference, June 29-July 5. The 
assembly is being planned under the direc- 
tion of Luther H. Evans, Librarian of 
Congress, assisted by Francisco Aguilera, 
Marietta Daniels, and Roberto Perdomo. 


HE LOUISIANA STATE LIBRARY has 

received a check for $10,000 from John 
M. Caffery, a former state senator, to serve 
as the nucleus of a fund for a future library 
in his home town, Franklin, and parish, St. 
Mary. It is hoped that the gift, the first 
of its kind to come to the state library, will 
give impetus to the library movement and 
encourage other Louisianians to assist their 
local libraries. ) 


FW HE SURVEY of reading interests in Rut- 

land, Vt., made by the editors of New 
Home Library with the assistance of the 
Rutland Free Library and the cooperation 
of the adult and teen-age population, showed 
some interesting results. A questionnaire 
was distributed to representative groups of 
approximately 10 per cent of Rutland's 
population. Results showed that people get 
their books more often from the public li- 
brary than from any other source, with 
rural readers predominating in the use of 
the library. Magazines are the most 
popular source of information and world 
affairs the subject most widely read. 
Eleven of the fifteen groups surveyed named 


; 


By the Editor 


reading as the first choice leisure-time ac- 
tivity, but the surveyors believe that the 
questionnaire would probably result in se- 
lection of reading as the favorite. 

An article on the results of the survey, 
"What Rutland Reads" by David K. 
Easton, appeared in the November 1946 
Survey Graphic. 


HE Public Library, Akron, Ohio, re- 

ports an increase of $33,000 in the li- 
brary's appropriation for 1947, which 
amounts to 43 per cent more than that ap- 
propriated in 1944. 


NE OF THE most interesting weeklies’ 

we have seen recently is that issued by 

the San Diego Public Library ‘Dedicated 

to anew San Diego Public Library.” Now 

in its second volume, the one-page mimeo- 

graphed newsletter mentions important and 

local anniversaries for the days of the week 

and adds other interesting comments about 
the library, the city, and books. 


HE National Committee on Atomic In- 

formation. held an Institute on Educa- 
tional Techniques, February 18, at the 
Hotel Statler, Washington, D.C. Among 
the principal speakers were Luther H. 
Evans, Librarian of Congress, and Emerson 
Greenaway, Enoch Pratt Free Library, 
Baltimore. Paul Howard, A.L.A. Na- 
tional Relations Office, represented the 
A.L.A. at the meeting. A similar institute 
was held in March in Chicago. 


MONG requests received by the A.L.A. 
International Relations Office was 

one from the chief librarian of the Wasa 
Public Library, Finland, asking for assist- 
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ance in getting library buckram for his 
library. The Library Binding Institute of 
New York, to whom the request was re- 
~ferred, reported that a serious shortage of 
binding fabrics still exists in this country. 
However, Gerard B. Van Deene, National 
Library Bindery Company, West Spring- 
field, Mass., learned of the need and has 
sent a roll of buckram as his gift to the 
Finnish library. | 
OUR CAREER AS A LIBRARIAN,” an 
Nu by Margaret C. Scoggin, 
Nathan Straus Branch, New York Public 
Library, appeared in the February issue of 
Calling All Girls. 


O VETERANS make better college stu- 
dents than nonveterans? “This much 
discussed question and others of the same 
‘type, the Carnegie Foundation for the Ad- 
vancement of Teaching and the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York expect to answer 
by a comprehensive nationwide study in 
which a dozen colleges and universities will 
be asked to participate. ‘The College En- 
trance Examination Board will conduct the 
study, which will involve the use of spe- 
cial achievement tests and questionnaires as 


well as personal interviews. 

T HAS recently come to our attention 
| that the Omaha City School System 
gives credit for professional growth to those 
who belong to professional. organizations 
for as much as five years. A librarian wrote 
to the A.L.A. asking for a certificate indi- 
cating that she had belonged to the A.L.A. 
for as much as five years. That's just one 


more reason for belonging to the Assocta- 
tion. 


FTIHE 1945 issue of the annual Canadian 
Catalogue of Books published in Can- 
ada, about Canada, as well as those written 
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by Canadians, with Imprint of 1945, com- 
piled by the Toronto Public Libraries, has 
been published as a supplement to the On- 
tario Library Review. 


ROOKLYN PUBLIC LIBRARY is now 
B granting an extra month's leave with 
pay to all staff members who have served 
ten years; and a second month for the next 
seven years. 


HE ROADSIDE STATION pictured below 

was built about six years ago by Mel- 
vin C. Bush (at left), the caretaker of the 
community hall in Beaver Falls, N.Y. 
Instead of throwing away the discarded 
books which had been given to him by the 
Beaver Falls Library Association for dis- 
posal, he and his wife mended them and 
started this station, which is named for their 
nearby summer camp. 
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PICKUPS 


HE REVISED EDITION of the Foreign 

Commerce Handbook, brought out by 
the F oreign Commerce Department, Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States, 
Washington 6, D.C., contains an introduc- 
tion to public library use in the section on 
bibliography of foreign commerce. 


Y EVERAL LETTERS objecting to the final 
list ‘of “so Outstanding Books of 
1946” indicated that this year's selection 
was less popular with the members than 
any of those of other years. Because mem- 
bership response to questionnaires in the 
past couple of years has been comparatively 
slight, some of the Headquarters staff 
wondered if those who wrote letters object- 
ing to the list and to the way the books 
are selected had themselves exercised their 
privilege to help select the: books included. 
According to James E. Gourley, chairman 
of the Lending Section of the Public Li- 
braries Division which handled the work 
incident to the final selections, not one of 
those who wrote in objecting to the list 
had voted on it! One of those replying, a 
state librarian, said: 
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By failure to vote in the final poll on 
“Fifty Outstanding Books of 1946” I pro- 
duced another one of those bricks which is 
paving that all too certain road, and I realize 
that I have no right to a personal squawk 
concerning the final selection. 

As a member of the A.L.A., however, I 
do feel that I must protest when the Associa- 
tion sponsors a list of books containing such 
a high percentage of commonplace titles and 
labels it “Outstanding.” 


My question is: If an unworthy list which 
will not reflect credit on the sponsor is pro- 
duced, why should it be published? 

In connection with the last paragraph in 
the letter, we at Headquarters wonder who 
is to decide when a list is “unworthy” if 
the A.L.A. is to continue its present demo- 
cratic method of selection. 


HE University of California at Los An- 
OD pete Library is profiting from the war 
memorials given to perpetuate the names of 
former U.C.L.A. students killed in World 
War II. Parents have donated libraries 
which belonged to deceased men or women 
veterans and have provided annual sums 
with which to buy additional books. 


Wants and Offers 


TICES OF wants and offers are accepted 
N from institutional members only. Such 
libraries are allowed fifteen lines of type per 
year free. The next five lines are one dollar; 
each additional five lines thereafter are sev- 
enty-five cents. 

University of Mississippi Library, Univer- 
sity, Whitman Davis, librarian, offers: South- 
ern Literary Messenger, Y. 3, no. 1, 3, 5-6, 
8-12; v. 8, nos. 1-6, 8-12; v. 13, nos. 6-8, 11; 
V. 17, nos, 1-5; v. 18, nos. 1-8, 10-12—lot, $20. 

Dayton Public Library, William J. Hamil- 
ton, librarian, offers the following bound vol- 
umes for cost of transportation: American 
City, v. 10, 12; American Magazine, v. 77- 
80; Everybody's, v. 30-32; Garden Magazine, 
v. 19-21; Golden Book, v. 3-5; Good House- 
keeping, v. 58-60; Scientific American 
Monthly, v. 1, 3-4; Congressional Record, v. 


17 (15 bound parts); McClures, v. 6-24, 26- 
44. 
A.L.A. Committee on Aid to Libraries in 
War Areas, Library of Congress Annex, 
Study 251, Washington 25, D.C., Dorothy J. 
Comins, executive assistant, wants: American 
Journal of the Medical Sciences, June 1944, 
September 1944, November 1944 (2 copies); 
American Journal of Tropical Medicine, 
January 1943 (2 copies); Archives of Neu- 
rology and Psychiatry, January-June 1941 (2 
copies); Journal of Bacteriology, v. 41, nos. 
I, 2, 4 (or whole v. 41) ; Journal of Infectious 
Diseases, November-December 1940 (2 
copies); Journal of Laboratory and Clinical 
Medicine, June 1942, July 1942; Journal of 
Pharmacology and Experimental Therapeu- 
tics, January-April 1941 (2 copies); War 
Medicine, v. 1, 2, no. 2. 


ALA. NEW: 


A.C.R.L. Executive Secretary 


E. W. McDrarmip, president of the 
Association of College and Reference Li- 
braries, has announced the appointment of 
N. Orwin Rush as executive secretary of 
the A.C.R.L. Mr. Rush will have his office 
at the Headquarters of the A.L.A. at so 
E. Huron St. Therefore, in the future 
college and university librarians will have a 
specialist at A.L.A. Headquarters who can 
handle all questions affecting college, uni- 
versity, and research librarians. 

Mr. Rush, a native of Oklahoma, re- 
ceived his A.B. degree from Friends Uni- 
versity in 1931 and his B.S. and M.S. from 


the Columbia University School of Library . 


Service in 1932 and 1940 respectively. 
After graduating from library school, for 
three years he was supervisor of stacks at 
the New York Public Library, for three 
years assistant in charge of the main read- 
ing room at the New York Public Library, 
from 1936-45 librarian of Colby College, 
Waterville, Me., and since 1945 librarian 
of Clark University, Worcester, Mass. 


New LR.O. Director 


On Marcu 31 Marion A. Milczewski 
left his position as director of A.L.A. In- 
ternational Relations Office to conduct a 
survey of library resources in the Tennessee 
Valley under the sponsorship of the Ten- 
nessee Valley Libraty Council. Frederick 
Cromwell, librarian of the University of 
Arizona at Tucson, began his service as the 
director of the office for the remainder of 
the calendar year. - Mr. Cromwell, who 
began his new duties in Washington on 
April 1, is a native of Arizona, has been 
librarian of the University of Arizona, 


San Francisco Conference 


June 29-July 5 


> 


assistant librarian of the University of 
Arizona and of Eastern Washington Col- 
lege of Education; attended Stanford Uni- 
versity, the University of Arizona, the 
University of California School, of Li- 
brarianship, and the University of Chicago 
Graduate Library School (the last on a 
university fellowship); and is a member 


of Phi Beta Kappa and of Phi Kappa Phi. 
1948 A.L.A. Conference 


THE Executive Boarp has authorized 
Headquarters to make arrangements to 
have the 1948 conference in Atlantic City, 
N.J. At this writing, arrangements are 
progressing favorably. 


Council Instructions 


IN AN EFFORT to help Council members 
to understand just what their positions as 
A.L.A. Councilors require, on recommenda- 
tion of the Committee on Council Practice 
and Procedure, a statement has been pre- 
pared on duties, responsibilities, and general 
practice of the A.L.A. Council. All present 
members of the Council have been sent the 
statement and in the future new Coun- 
cilors will receive such a statement. 


Buildings Meeting 


On FEBRUARY 26-27 the following li- 
brarians representing large city libraries met 
at A.L.A. Headquarters to discuss building 
plans: Merrill Coe, municipal architect of 
Washington, D.C.; Edward Geier Free- 
hafer, New York Public Library; Alex- 
ander Galt, Buffalo Public Library; Rich- 
ard E. Krug, Milwaukee Public Library; 
Milton E. Lord, Boston Public Library; 
Charles M. Mohrhardt, Detroit Public Li- 
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brary; Carl B. Roden, Chicago Public Li- 
brary; Carl Vitz, Cincinnati Public Library ; 
Malcolm G. Wyer, Denver Public Library; 
Francis Keally, architect of New York 
City; and Mrs. Rosemary Caldwell, A.L.A. 
Headquarters librarian, the last two of 
whom represented the A.L.A. Committee on 
Library Architecture and Building Plan- 
ning. 

The meeting had been suggested by Mr. 
Wyer and was called through Ernest I. 
Miller, chairman of the A.L.A. Committee 
on Library Architecture and Building 
Planning. The success of the discussion is 
indicated by the fact that those attending 
plan to have several further meetings for 
discussion of mutual problems of building 
planning, the first tentatively scheduled for 
April 22-23 at Princeton. 


Library Education Division 
Nominations 

THE SLATE of nominees for the 1947-48 
officers of the Library Education Division 
is as follows:. 


PRESIDENT 
Richard H. Logsdon, U.S, Office of Edu- 
cation, Washington, D.C. (now presi- 
dent-elect) 
Vice PRESIDENT AND PRESIDENT-ELECT 
Mary V. Gaver, State Teachers College 
Library, Trenton, N.J. 
"TREASURER 


John Mackenzie Cory, University of Cali- 
fornia Library, Berkeley, Calif. 


‘There is no nomination for secretary since 
the present secretary, Ruth Fine, U.S. 
Bureau of the Budget Library, Washington, 
D.C., was elected for a three-year term last 
June. | 


The White Award Canceled 


ON PAGE 61 of the February Bulletin 
announcement was made of the adoption by 


Council of the proposal of the Special Com- 
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mittee on the White Award to change the 
award from a medal for an outstanding 
piece of professional writing every twó years 
to a library scholarship to be awarded the 
school making the most original constructive 
contribution in education for librarianship. 
Since then it has been discovered that there 
was a misunderstanding about the arrange- 
ments between James T. White, donor of 
the award, and the Special Committee on 
the White Award. Mr. White has stated 
that he cannot accept the recommendations 
of the A.L.A. committee and therefore the 
library scholarship will not be awarded. 


Proposal for Cataloging 
Division Constitutional EE 


THE Special Committee on Revision of 


the Constitution of the Division of Catalog- ` 


ing and Classification has prepared a draft 
of a new constitution and by-laws which has 
received the endorsement of the required 
number of members of the division and 
which is to be reported at the 1947 annual 


meeting of the division in accordance with 


Article XI of the constitution. A provision 
in this article provides that the secretary- 
treasurer of the division shall publish pro- 
posals for amendment submitted to him in 
the official publication of the American Li- 
brary Association at least two months before 
the annual business meeting. 

The American Library Association and 
the editor of the A.L.A. Bulletin have, for 
reasons of editorial policy, declined the re- 
quest of the division for publication of the 
draft, except at a prohibitive cost. Since 
under these circumstances compliance with 
the stipulation of the constitution, relating 
to publication of proposed amendments in 
the 4.2.4. Bulletin, is impossible for rea- 
sons beyond the control of the division, an 


‘amendment to the constitution will be neces- 


sary in order to allow that members may be 
duly notified of proposed amendments 


~ 


t 
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through a medium other than the 4.L.A. 
Bulletin. In order to enable the members 
to vote on the draft of the revised constitu- 
tion and by-laws at the 1947 annual meet- 
ing, the change in the mode of notification 
will have to be made applicable to the pro- 
‘posed revision. The time limit required for 
the previous notice and its scope will not be 
‘affected by the amendment. 


‘In accordance with Article XI of the: 


Constitution of the Division of Cataloging 
and Classification of the American Library 
Association and after endorsement by the 


required number of members of the division, * 


the following proposal for amendment of 
the constitution of that division is hereby 


‘published: 


In Article AI, Section 1 of the constitution 
strike out the words “he shall publish them 
in the official publication of the American Li- 
‘brary Association” and substitute the words 
“he shall publish them in the News Notes of 
the board of directors, or otherwise notify 
each member of the division in writing.” This 
amendment shall be applicable to the notice 
.of the proposal for revision of the constitution 
and by-laws to be reported at the 1947 annual 
meeting of the A.L.A. Division of Cataloging 
and Classification. 

ÁLICE E. PHELPS, Secretary-Treasurer 
A.L.A. Division of Cataloging and Classi- 


fication 


\ : 

The editor of the 4.L.4. Bulletin felt 
-that using approximately half of one news 
issue of the Bulletin for the printing of 
revisions of the divisional constitution was 
an unjustifiable use of so much space for 
one division and, therefore, because of the 
disagreement between the division and the 
editor, the question was referred to the 
A.L.A. Committee on the Constitution and 
By-Laws. In his decision on the matter, 
the chairman of the committee stated that 
the official organ of the A.L.A. could not 
be committed by a division's constitution 
and that the unfortunate situation as it 


‘paper costs. 
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now stands was the result of a mistake made 
by the framers of the original constitution 


: of the Division of Cataloging and Classifi- 


cation, The editor suggested to the divi- 
sion that the 4.L.A. Bulletin staff would 
be happy to take care of editorial work on 
a supplement to the Bulletin or on an addi- 
tional twelve pages in a regular news issue 
if the division could pay for the printing and 
The division was unfortu- 
nately unable to assume the cost of publica- 
tion in the 4.L.4. Bulletin in either way. 
Lucite DEADERICK, Editor 
A.L.A. Bulletin 


Junior College Regional Subchair- 


men 


Mary Harrison CLAY, chairman of the 
Junior College Libraries Section of 
A.C.R.L.,. has announced the following 
subchairmen in the various accreditation re- 


gions of the United States: 


Southern Association of Colleges—Lola 
Rivers Thompson, John Tarleton Agricul- 
tural College Library, Stephenville, Tex. 

New England Association—Kathryn E. 
Parke, Green Mountain Junior College Li- 
brary, Poultney, Vt. 

Middle States Association—Dorothy Hill 
Staples, Finch Junior College Library, New 


"York City 
Northwestern Association—Helen Ruth 
Montague, Multnomah College Library, 


Portland, Ore. 

North Central Association—Alice Eliza- 
beth Golden, Jefferson City Junior College 
Library, Jefferson City, Mo. 

State of California-—Elizabeth Neal, Comp- 
ton Junior College Library, Compton, Calif. 

Regional committees are being formed 
under the leadership of the above chairmen 
to study the junior college library stand- 
ards of the various regional accreditation 
associations. Where the librarians consider 
the standards need elevation or clarification, 
they will make recommendations to the 
proper officials within each accreditation as- 
sociation. f 


b 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


Brief News of 


General Interest 





Religious Book Week . 


May 4-11 has been designated as Re- 
ligious Book Week, in memory of May 10, 
1933, the day thousands of books were 
burned in Germany. The National Con- 
ference of Christians and Jews, 381 Fourth 
Ave., New York City 16, has for free dis- 
tribution in limited quantities a 32-page 
book list, a colored poster, bookmarks, and 


. a pamphlet of suggestions. 


Library Association Meetings 


‘THE FOLLOWING state and provincial 
library association meetings will be held in 
the places and at the times indicated: 


Connecticut Library Association, May 8, 
Avery Memorial and Bond Hotel, Hartford 

Maritime Library Association, June 26-27, 
University of New Brunswick, Fredericton 

New England School Library Association, 
May 17, Nathan Bishop Jr. High School, 
Providence, R.I. 

Rhode Island Library Association, May 20, 
Kingston 

South Dakota Library Association, April 
24-26, Sawnee Hotel, Brookings. 


Medical Librarians Meeting 


'T'HE FORTY-SIXTH annual meeting of.the 


"Medical Library Association will be held 


in Cleveland, May 27-29, with headquarters 
at the Wade Park Manor. Included on 
the program will be a "Symposium on 
Visual Aids and the Medical Library,” as 
well as addresses by Dr. Morris Fishbein 
and Dr. W. B. McDaniel, II. 


QI A Coles 


THE ANNUAL CONFERENCE of the 
Canadian Library Association ( Association 


Canadienne des Bibliotheques) will be held 
on June 24-26 at the University of British 
Columbia, Vancouver. Included on the 
program will be film showings, panel dis- 
cussions, displays, and speeches by Margaret 
S. Gill, Freda F. Waldon, E. S. Robinson, 
Helen M. Harris and W. Kaye Lamb. 
Also on the schedule will be a bus trip 
around Vancouver and a boat trip to Vic- 
toria. | 


School Library Planning 


Tue Marcu 1947 issue of the School 
Library dssociation of California Bulletin 
is a special issue on planning school library 
buildings. Single copies may be purchased 
for 30¢ from E. Ben Evans, Bakersfield 
High School and Junior College, Bakers- 
field, Calif. 


Graduate Summer Course 


Tue University of Southern California, 
Graduate School of Library Science, 1s 
again offering a ten-week summer session, 
June 23-August 29, whereby students may 
complete the course in three successive sum- 
mers. Registration will begin on June 16. 


Cancer Control Month 


DURING the month of April, which has 
been designated Cancer Control Month by 
Act of Congress, a fund-raising campaign 
will be conducted by the American Cancer 
Society, Inc., 47 Beaver St, New York 
City 4. As part of its national publicity 
plan, the society has bookmarks, designed 
by Rockwell Kent and Arthur Szyk, avail- 
able for free distribution. 
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Correction 


“CHART-—Requirements for Judicial and 
Administrative Naturalization Under the 
Nationality Act of 1940; Aug. 1, 1946,” 
mentioned on page 62 of the February 
: Bulletin as available from the Immigration 
and Naturalization Service, is instead avail- 
able from Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D.C. (J 21.2: N 21/2), at five cents a 
single copy or $1 per one hundred copies; 
check or money orders should be made pay- 
able to the Superintendent of Documents; 
currency may be sent at sender’s risk, but 
do not send postage stamps. 


Public Affairs Pamphlet 

Pusiic AFFAIRS PAMPHLET No. 125, 
War and Human Nature by Sylvanus M. 
Duvall, is now available for ro¢ from the 
Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 22 E. 38th 
St, New York City 16. The committee 
also is offering for $5 all the Public Affairs 
pamphlets in print and new ones as they 
appear each month to a total of seventy. 


Gold Star List 


THIS YEAR’S Gold Star List of American 
Fiction published by the Public Library, 
Syracuse, N.Y., can be secured from the 
library at a cost of 50€ a copy. 


Out-of-State Students to Kentucky 


STUDENTS outside the state are now being 
admitted to the University of Kentucky, 
Department of Library Science, at Lexing- 
ton, according to Robert Deily, head of the 
department. Preference will be given to 


college graduates who are candidates for the 
B.S. in L.S. degree. 


New Courses at Columbia 

“Two NEW courses will be presented at 
Columbia University School of Library 
Service this summer, July 7-August 15. 
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Julia Wright Merrill, until recently chief 
of the A.L.A. Department of Information 
and Advisory Services, will conduct a course 
in rural, county, and regional libraries. 
Ernest J. Reece, Melvil Dewey professor 
at Columbia, will present a revival of a 
former seminar in education for librarian- 
ship. The latter course is intended for li- 
brary school graduates who have had some 
experience in teaching or who have a definite 
interest in joining a library school faculty. 
These new courses are in addition to the 
regular courses offered by Columbia in its 
summer session. 


Teacher-Librarians Institute 


Tue North Central Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools is now requir- 
ing teacher-librarians in secondary schools 
with an enrolment of less than two hundred 
students to complete six semester hours of 
library science before September 1947. To 
meet this requirement the University -of 
Denver School of Education and the Col- 
lege of Librarianship are offering two 
courses carrying a total of ten quarter hours 
of credit, at a rate of $8 per quarter hour 
during a six-week institute which will ex- 
tend from June 16-July 25. Housing may 
be obtained through the university at a 
dormitory on the Colorado Woman’s Col- 
lege campus. Application blanks and infor- 
mation on housing may be secured from 
Harriet E. Howe, College of Librarianship, 
University of Denver, Denver 2. 


The Pacific Spectator 


THE FIRST ISSUE of the new quarterly 
review of opinion, The Pacific Spectator, 
sponsored by twenty Pacific Coast educa- 
tional institutions, appeared during the 
month of January. Single copies are $1 
each; subscription price is $3.50 per year 
from The Pacific Spectator, Stanford Uni- 
versity Press, Stanford University, Calif. 


‘THE POST 


Communications to or 


from A.L.A. Members 





On Tall Books 


TO HILLER C. WELLMAN: 


The Book Acquisitions Committee has 
given careful attention to the question of 
books over ten inches in height, about which 
you wrote to the American Library Associa- 
tion on Dec. 16, 1946. It is the unanimous 
decision of our committee that no action be 
taken in the matter. 


The letters I received from committee 


members cited various reasons for this con- 
clusion. Among them are the following: it 
is doubtful if the publishers would pay any 
attention to a complaint even if we made it; 
it is believed that very few librarians would 
support such a request on our part; many 
readers show a preference for large-sized 
books; adjustable shelves can accommodate 
books over ten inches, or these can be segre- 
gated without too much difficulty if they 
happen to use up too much space; decreasing 
height of a book would, in some cases, mean 
reducing the size of the margins or the size 
of the print. . 

As you can see from this summary of the 
replies to my request for a judgment on the 
matter, serious thought was given to your 
proposal. 

PHILLIPS "TEMPLE, Chairman 
4A.L.A. Book Acquisitions Committee 


Increases in Book Prices 
TO ROBERT H. MULLER: 


Y our suggestion, forwarded to me by A.L.A. 
Headquarters, that a study be made of “price 
increases for domestic books and periodicals 
in order to provide librarians with the basic 
data for requesting supplemental appropria- 
tions during the current fiscal year,” has re- 
ceived the careful attention of the Book 
Acquisitions Committee insofar as it concerns 
books. A reply having just been received 
from the last committee member still to be 
- heard from, I can now inform you of our 
decision. 

The consensus of opinion among the com- 


mittee members is that a survey of book 
prices, although it “would be very interesting 
and perhaps useful,” is not practical at this 
time. Assuming that the full cooperation 
of publishers were to be gained in assembling 
data for future trends and assuming that 
satisfactory standards of measurement could 
be set for comparing past and present book 
prices and quality, “very little will have been 
achieved,’ to quote one committee member, 
“which the individual librarian could not 
easily have determined for himself.” 

Another member observes that “book prices 
have been advancing for the last four or five 
years, and from time to time the publishers 
have issued statements in Publisher's Weekly 
and other trade publications explaining that 
costs of materials and equipment, and a rising 
scale of wages, made it necessary to increase 
the cost of books. In addition, there have 
been many lists of given titles showing changes 
in price. Obviously, the costs are not yet 
stabilized and there is no assurance that by 
the time a report was prepared and published 
it would have much value.” 

It may, however, be of some interest to 
you to learn, if you have not already heard, 
the following facts: (1) A 20 per cent in- 
crease in the Detroit Public Library book 
fund has been requested in order to cover 
rising prices. (2) Frederic G. Melcher, 
editor of Publisher's Weekly, stated in a 
lecture at the New England library conven- 
tion recently that libraries should increase 
their budgets for the coming year by 25 per 
cent. This seems to be what most librarians 
are figuring on. (3) Although the question 
of price increases for periodicals does not 
fall within the competence of this committee, 
one member volunteered this statement: “I 
am not sure that government libraries, such 
as the Department of Agriculture, might not 
have the information practically at their 
fingertips since they are required to put their 
periodicals out for bid.” 


PHILLIPS TEMPLE, Chairman 
A.L.A. Book Acquisitions Committee 
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Positions 


Wanted: Change, by accredited library grad- 
uate with five and one-half years’ administrative 
and eight years’ cataloging experience. A96 





Catalogers, with some experience, starting 
salaries, $2400. In applying, give age, education, 
and experience, and furnish recent photograph. 
Write librarian, University of Miami, Coral 
Gables, Fla, 


Wanted: Cataloger for library of large grad- 
uate Protestant seminary (app. 180,000 vol- 
umes). L.S. degree and cataloging experience 
required. Pleasant location, adjacent to campus 
of Northwestern University. Salary, $2100- 
$2400, depending upon qualifications. Write 
directly to librarian, Garrett Biblical Institute, 
Evanston, III. 

Professionally trained librarian: Scientific 
training and experience advantageous. School 
of Pharmacy, Western Reserve University, 
Cleveland 6, Ohio. 


Wanted: Bookmobile librarian, graduate of 
accredited library school, experience not neces- 
sary. Salary, $2055-$2517. New Hampshire 
State Library, Concord. 


Wanted: Loan and reference assistant, grad- 
uate of accredited library school, expérience not 
essential. Salary, $2055-$2517. New Hampshire 
State Library, Concord. 


Positions for catalogers with B.L.S. degrees 
now open, University of Maryland, College Park 
and Baltimore. Salary, $2200 increasing to 


$2750. Write Director of Libraries, University: 


of Maryland, College Park. 


Houston Public Library avants: reference as- 
sistant with experience in technical and petro- 
leum divisions. Male, 30-45. Salary based on 
training and experience. 


Wanted: Cataloger, salary, $2400; assistant in 
children's department, salary, $1980; general as- 
sistant, salary, $1885, in public library in South- 
ern city. Library school graduates or holders 
of state certificate. B2 


Wanted; Experienced cataloger to act as head 
of depártment. Send detailed application to 
Eugene P. Willging, assistant librarian, Catholic 
University of America, Washington 17, D.C. 


' libraries. 


Cleveland Public Library invites applications 
from graduates of accredited library schools 
with interest in the following fields: hospital 
service, business reference, general reference, 
fiction, work with young people, children's work. 
Vacancies exist in main, Branch, and school 
Prefer young men or women under 
35 years of age who are interested in library 
service in a nonadministrative capacity in a 
large system. Beginning salary up to $2460, 
depending on experience. Annual increments. 
Attractive Insurance and annuity plan. Address 
personnel supervisor, Cleveland Public Library, 
Cleveland 14. 


Senior catalog librarian. $2400-$2600, depend- 
ing upon experience and training. Generous 
vacations and good retirement plan. Write to 
West Virginia University Library, Morgantown, 
giving education, experience, age, and small 
photo: ` 


Wanted: An assistant librarian who soon will 
be advanced to the position of librarian of the 
Bryan Public Library, Bryan, Ohio. A library 
school graduate, a woman, not more than thirty- 
five years old, is preferred. This library gives 
county-wide service with branches and stations. 
State experience and education. Write to C. L. 
Newcomer, Bryan, Ohio. 


Head of circulation department: salary range, 
$2472-$3096; L.S, degree and professional li- 
brary experience required. Also assistant 
branch librarian; salary range, $2100-$2616 ; L.S. 
degree but no experience required. Apply to 
Ransom L. Richardson, chief librarian, Curtis 
Memorial Library, Meriden, Conn, 


Reference librarian wanted: B.A., B.L.S. Ex- 
perience preferred. Salary, $2100-$2400, de- 
pending on experience. Write Boise Public Li- 
brary, Boise, Idaho. ; 


Wanted: Art librarian, knowledge of history 
of art essential, B.L.S. highly desirable. Salary, 
$2100. Vassar College Library, Poughkeepsie, 
N.Y. 


} 

Wanted: Assistant, Booklist Office, A.L.A. 
Headquarters. Requirements: Library School, 
public library experience, knowledge of books, 
ability to write critical annotations. Apply to 
editor of Booklist. | ; 


. +a 
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Notices by A.L.A. personal or institutional membérs will be inserted for"a charge of fifty cents 
a line; minimum one dollar and a half. Deadline: tenth of month precéding publication, Pay- 
ment should not be made until statement is sent from the Bulletin office. 

Advertisements offering less than $2100, the minimum salary recommended by the A.L.A. Coun- 
cil, are accepted after advertisers have been reminded that $2100 is the minimum recommended 


by A.L.A. and that it is difficult to fill positions at that figure. 
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^ d Brief History and Description of the 


Booklist and How It Is Produced 


In Its Forties and Not Paunchy 


KARLINE BROWN 


VEN BEFORE general Headquarters 

Kk activities of the American Library 

Association began to percolate, there 

was a publication in Boston called the 

A.L.A. Booklist, issued by the A.L.A. Pub- 
lishing Board. 

John Shaw Billings, President of the 
American Library Association, addressed a 
request to Andrew Carnegie that an endow- 
ment of $100,000 be set aside “as a special 
fund, the income of which is to be applied 
to the preparation and publication of such 
reading lists, indexes, and other biblio- 
graphical and library aids as will be speedily 
useful in the circulating libraries of this 
country.” Across the bottom of Dr. Bill- 
ings's letter Andrew Carnegie jotted a 
memo: “R. A... . send $100,000 check for 
this. A.C.” And so the Booklist was born 
in 1905. 

A neat little article in the Library 
Journal, January 1905, p. 27, announced 
that the A.L.A. Publishing Board “is about 


to undertake the issue of select annotated 








qi Miss Brown, recently appointed director of the 
Films and Recording Center of the Cincinnati Public 
Library, is a native of Cincinnati, a graduate of the 
University of Cincinnati and of the Columbia Univer- 
sity School of Library Service. She has engaged in 
publicity and promotion in Cincinnati and New York 
` and for five years was a free-lance writer. She is a 
member of the League of Women Voters, Speakers, Bu- 
reau of the United Nations Association, and the Modern 
Art Society. 


buying lists especially adapted to the needs 
of the smaller libraries of the country. It is 
expected that Miss Caroline H. Garland, 
librarian of the Dover (N. H.) Public 
Library will be the editor....” (She was.) 
‘Two months later the lead editorial of the 
Library Journal, p. 135, welcomes the 
A.L.A. Booklist and notes that the list 
should be especially useful to the small li- 
brary and that the publication “is largely 
the result of action by the various state 
library commissions, in urging upon the 
Publishing Board the need of some such 
official bulletin, and in having proved that 
need by the publication of their own co- 
operative buying lists for several years 
past. . . . This first number is a modest 
and promising beginning. “The names of 
the collaborators already enlisted are a 
guarantee of careful work, and aside from 
its direct service to libraries the Booklist is 
an interesting and progressive experiment 
in library cooperation.” 

It started as a. small, twenty-four-page 
publication. The type sprawled across the 
page in one column, a column so broad that 
the eye found it difficult to leap from one 
line’s end to another’s start. Miss Garland 
and volunteers contributed eight numbers 
annually to the infant Booklist; the price 
was fifty cents a year. During 1906, pre- 
ceding the publication “of the 4.0.4. Bul- 
letin, it carried official news and was sent 
free to all members. The publication grad- 
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uated to monthly issues, then in 1937 to 
semimonthly ones for ten months of the 
year, with an August index and one issue 
in September. For the past ten years the 
price of the Booklist has remained one of 
the few immutables in a changing price 
world: $3 a year, as it was in 1937. 

The Booklist office became known to this 
writer in 1944, when the Public Library 
of Cincinnati loaned her for two months 
to do some editorial work on the staff. 
Zaidee B. Vosper, who had served the 
Booklist, first as associate editor, then as 
editor, for almost twenty years, had just 
died, and the staff was in need of someone 
to help with the reviews until a permanent 
assistant could be appointed. 

A.L.A. Headquarters at that time was 
at 520 North Michigan Avenue, perched 
imposingly in a high building overlooking 
Lake Michigan. As one approached the 
Booklist office, he had the impression that 
A.L.A. Headquarters lived a glass-enclosed 
existence, worked its way daily through a 
maze of glass cubicles, and had no more 
privacy than a guinea hen under glass. 
At first, one sat at his desk with peculiar 
self-consciousness, soon dissipated by com- 
plete absorption. 


How the Booklist Is Edited 


HE MECHANISM of editing the Booklist 
Ts completely grown-up. No one on 
the staff, for instance, is assigned books by 
subject. The editor selects books to be 
annotated. Her assistants read as the spirit 
moves them: a dip into biography, into a 
credo for troublous times, into psychiatry, 
all in a day's compass. “The reading process 
is not a superficial one either. Books are 
realy read, and the book note attempts to 
characterize, describe, and evaluate the 
work, to compare «it with other books of 
the same type, and above all to “come 
clean," to avoid the blurb. If a book can- 
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not be recommended conscientiously, the ~ 
assistant votes no and that's that. The 
notes in the Booklist present an example 
of complete word-economy. A number of 
librarians cooperate in the selection of titles 
by voting on lists sent out each week. 
Many books—-not as many as the staff 
would like, since troubles in the book pub- 
lishing world are reflected here—are read 
in advance of publication. 

The staff who prepare the notes for the 
Booklist are: Eileen Duggan, editor; Edna 
V. Vanek, first assistant; Zella D. Adams, 
assistant, adult books; Helen E. Kinsey, 
assistant in charge of children's books; and 
Elinor Walker, assistant in charge of 
young people's books. 

Over the Booklist office reigns a beautiful 
hush. One chews pencil or thought at 
wil. Though notes must be written 
speedily, for books are reviewed as quickly 
as possible after they are received and time, 
therefore, is of the essence, the atmosphere 
of the editorial office remains calm. 

In an effort to get the Booklist out more 
quickly a strict printer's schedule is fol- * 
lowed. Copy leaves the Chicago office by 
special messenger every second Friday, is 
put on a five o'clock train for Milwaukee 
where the press which prints the Booklist 
is located. Page proof is read in Chicago, 
and the editorial secretary, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Foster, speeds to Milwaukee to read revised 
proof. 


Widely Distributed 
Wis do they go and how are they 


useful, these carefully written notes, 
prepared by five discriminating librarians? 
They go around the world. The sub- 
scribers number_more than 10,000, and 
340 are in foreign countries—I2 in Aus- 
tralia, 19 in India, 13 in Russia, 12 in 
South Africa. Among them are the Ameri- 
can .consulates, business firms, schools (in 
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England, Turkey, and Italy), universities 
(the Hindu College, Urumirai, Ceylon; the 
University of Johannesburg, South Africa; 
Athens College, Greece; Aleppo College, 
Syria; Osmania University, India), and in- 
dividuals, as well as to public libraries. 
The Booklist goes to bookstores in South 
Africa, British Guiana, China, India, and 
Portugal. 

First and foremost, the Booklist is 
the answer to the small library’s prayer. 
It is a balanced buying guide, but it is 
more than that. Here, ready-made to trans- 
fer to catalog cards is the complete classifi- 
cation and cataloging data. Since the 
magazine classifies books by subject and 
provides subject headings, another simplifier 
is provided the undepartmentalized library. 
Even an inexperienced, untrained librarian 
can appear to the most exacting trustee as 
a shining professional if she lifts the Book- 
list to her card catalog. (This is not an 
argument for the untrained librarian!) 

The medium-sized and large library have 
a ready reference in the notes, The atten- 
tion to business and technical books blazes 
a trail for those building up their collections 
in these fields. Particularly important to 
almost all libraries are the pages of books 
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for children, selected and reviewed by a 
trained children’s librarian. The past year 
saw a new and very welcome feature added 
in the section of books for young people, 
carefully chosen and annotated for a group 
that is receiving more and more attention in 
libraries. 

Lead articles are always timely and tre- 
mendously helpful to librarians of libraries 
of any size, shape, or complexion, The 
article on the significance of atomic energy, 
for instance, presented many sides of a com- 
plex problem of paramount importance. 

By this time you have judged correctly— 
this writer likes the Booklist. In fact, if 
she may shift into the Department of Utter 
Unrestraint, she finds it a unique publication 
which has maintained the highest standards 
through a long life. And now, in its forty- 
second year, it remains the streamlined , 
magazine it has always attempted to be. It 
finds itself nicely set in an attractive, airy 
office at the friendly new A.L.A. Head- 
quarters. It is far enough removed from. 
the daily come and go at 50 East Huron 
that one may concentrate beautifully and 
turn out the perfect note—and no need 
today to work under glass. I believe I'd 
like to try it again sometime. 


Libraries Represented at Postal Rate Hearings 


AUL HOWARD, director of the A.L.A. National Relations Office, has presented state- 
ments to the Senate and House Committees on Civil Service outlining the effect of 


proposed postal rate increases on libraries. 


Federal Relations Committees in each of the 


states have been furnished analyses of the House bill (H.R. 2408). These committees 
have been working actively to preserve the low rates on books. 
On behalf of the A.L.A., Mr. Howard has asked Congress to do nothing to hinder 


the dissemination of books and information to or by libraries. 


Library Demonstration Bill 
S. 48—H.R. 2465 





Identical bills introduced into the Senate by Senators Aiken of Vermont and Hill of 
Alabama and into the House by Representative Jenkins of Ohio 





A brief analysis of the bill follows: 


Purposes: 


1. To provide demonstrations of adequate public library service to people now without 


It or inadequately served. 


2. To provide means for studying various methods of providing public library service 
primarily in rural areas and for studying the effect of planning on an area basis upon the 


development of library service. 


Provisions: 


I. State library agencies may submit plans for use of federal funds in demonstrating 
public library service primarily in rural areas. These plans shall be drawn entirely by 


the state agencies and need not be uniform throughout the country. 
M 


2. T'wo types of plans may be submitted: one calling for a basic demonstration using 
$25,000 per year for five years in each state, financed entirely by federal funds; or an 
expanded plan may be added to this which would allow states to match an additional 


$25,000 to $75,000 of federal funds annually for five years. 


3. The Commissioner of Education would be required to make annual reports to 


Congress upon the operation of the demonstrations and would be required to make a final | 


public report evaluating the demonstrations. 
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Do We Plan Conferences Too Late? 


HE CORRESPONDENCE reproduced below is of such concern to a sizable percentage 

of our membership that we feel all readers of the 4.L.4. Bulletin should be given 

an opportunity to examine the viewpoints expressed and to comment on them to 
"President Rothrock or to A.L.A. Headquarters. If, as Miss Hamilton suggests, programs 
for an annual conference are planned seven or eight months in advance, the major part 
of the additional work will fall on the shoulders of those members who plan meetings at 
the conferences—that is, the presidents of divisions and national associations and chairmen 
of round tables, committees, boards, and other groups. Therefore, replies from members 
who are or have been in these positions within the A.L.A. framework will be particularly 
pertinent, and we hope that they will give careful attention to the problem presented. 
If the replies are sufficiently constructive, either excerpts or an analysis will be printed 
in a future issue of the Bulletin. Evidence of the difficulty of securing good speakers far 
in advance is the fact that three important outside speakers are unable even now (April 


10) to accept invitations, two because they cannot commit themselves so far in advance, 


one because of illness.— THE EDITOR. 


TO PRESIDENT ROTHROCK: 


I am writing on behalf of my staff and 
myself to protest against the lack of infor- 
mation put out concerning the national con- 
ventions and meetings of A.L.A. “Two of 
us had planned to go to Buffalo last sum- 
mer, but when three days before our 
departure we knew nothing about our accom- 
modations and had merely glimpsed an in- 
complete program, we decided it wasn’t 
worth the effort. 

I planned to attend the midwinter meet- 
ing in Chicago, but when no program ar- 
rived, I decided the holidays at home were 
more interesting! A week after I would have 
returned home, the program arrived. 

Now California looms on the horizon. 
Three of us want to go, and with a staff of 
fourteen, plans must be made weeks, even 
months in advance, if three are to be away 
for an extended trip. We want to know 
about hotels, length of time in travel and 
meetings, what kind of suit to buy this spring 
if we are to make it double for summer 
travel, if there are to be side trips organized, 
etc, etc., etc. 

In your note to me on October 29 thank- 
ing me for replying to your telegram of 
greetings to the West Virginia Conference 
you said: "There is an enthusiasm about 


these smaller association meetings which is 
too often lost as the attendance grows." 
I.feel that if we were to be allowed more - 
anticipation and planning, and were felt to be 
in on the planning, we might have more 
enthusiasm even though we were a large 
group. i 
You are probably not the right person to 
whom to protest, so, perhaps, you will pass my 
letter on to the proper one. 1 shall await an 
answer eagerly as will the other members 
of my staff. 
ELEANOR HAMILTON, Librarian 
Ohio County Public Library 
Wheeling, W.Va. id 


TO MISS HAMILTON; 


I am glad to have your letter of February 
27 in which I think you make a very interest- 
ing case for the early issuance of conference 
information. I am forwarding it to the 
A.L.A. office, and I.am sure you will hear 
promptly from someone up there. 

Meanwhile, I might say that travel and 
hotel accommodations are still so far from 
normal that A.L.A. itself probably lacks a 
good deal of the definite information we 
would all like to have. 


`~ 


Mary U. RorHROck, President 


- 
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TO MISS HAMILTON: 

Your letter addressed to Miss Rothrock, 
as president of the A.L.A., has come to me 
for reply. I’m sure that in the past four or 
five years members have had reason on many 
occasions to feel perturbed that the 4.0.4. 
Bulletin was late in reaching them. How- 
ever, the periodic lateness of the 4.L.A. Bul- 
letin has been only one of the many 
dislocations occasioned by the war and its 
aftermath. According to our printers, the 
situation is even worse now than it was during 
the war. In addition to the printer’s difficul- 
ties, we have found that on several occasions, 
after the printer and the Bulletin staff have 
managed to get the Bulletin mailed shortly 
after the first of the month, it has taken the 
Post Office about twice as long as before the 
war to get it distributed. 

In reply to your specific queries, I am sure 
you were no more concerned than we here at 
Headquarters were about the way the hous- 
ing for the Buffalo Conference was handled. 
In spite of continued assurances from the 
Buffalo Housing Bureau, we finally realized 
that if confirmations of reservations were to 
be made, A.L.A. Headquarters would have 
to make them. Therefore, Mrs. Ruth 
Maples, secretary to Miss Hostetter, flew to 
Buffalo and for ten days spent from 9:00 in 
the morning to at least midnight every night, 
and on one night worked through until 5:30 
in the morning, in order to get out the con- 
firmations to members (an explanation of this 
and other complications incident to the Buf- 
falo Conference appeared on page 235 of the 
July 1946 Bulletin which you may wish to 
read or reread). 

You say that three days before you were 
supposed to leave for Buffalo you had merely 
glimpsed an incomplete program. I realize 
the May issue of the Bulletin, in which about 
95 per cent of the final program appeared, 
was a few days late because of the effect of 
the coal strike on freight shipments. But 
even so, I am sure it was in the hands of all 
members not later than the middle of May. 
Therefore, I cannot understand this problem, 
unless your May Bulletin was lost in the 
mails. 

You say that you decided not to attend the 
midwinter meeting because you received no 
program. The December Bulletin was sev- 
-eral days late because the report of the A.L.A. 
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Nominating Committee, which must appear in 
that issue, was almost two weeks late in 
reaching us. However, the Bulletin was not 
two weeks late in being mailed. It was 
actually mailed in plenty of time to reach you 
ten days or two weeks before Christmas, 
except that of course what probably happened 
was that during the Christmas rush the Post 
Office pushed second-clas$ mail to the side 
and sent through Christmas mail. Regardless 
of when the issue was mailed, the program, 
as published in the December issue of the 
Bulletin, (or even the final printed program 
for that matter), seldom carries much of 
general interest to the members, since the 
major portion of the meetings at any mid- 
winter conference are closed meetings of 
boards, committees, round tables, divisions, 
and so on, and as such do not appear on the 
programs. 

And now San Francisco: The A.L.A. has 
been negotiating with the San Francisco Hous- 
ing Bureau officials for over a year and even 
today the officials there have not signed the 
contract. Regardless of that, plans are now 
going ahead for the conference and some 
information about it is appearing in the 
March Bulletin which should be in your 
hands by now. We haven’t as yet included. 
articles about clothes and eating places in the 
Bulletin though. It may be that many mem- 
bers buy their clothes with the conference in 
mind and, if that is the case, perhaps next 
year we should change our former practice 
and try to have that article in the March or 
April Bulletin. 

You mention length of time in travel and 
meetings. The length of time it takes you 
to go from Wheeling to San Francisco can, 
of course, be obtained from your local travel 
agent. It is hardly feasible for the 4.L.4. 
Bulletin to include complete information on 
travel arrangements for the entire country. 
There is an article about projected special 
trains to San Francisco in the April Bulletin. 

As for the question of the length of the 
meetings, the dates of the conference have 
appeared in every issue of the Bulletin since 
last June: June 29 to July 5. It may be that 
you mean that you would like to know now 
about the schedule of specific meetings for the 
San Francisco Conference. If that is the 


“case, I’m sure many librarians agree with 


you, but apparently it is impossible for groups 
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~ to have their plans made that far in advance 
of the conference. 1 hope you can see the 
difficulties a group chairman would face if 
lt were necessary for him to have his pro- 
gram ready to be printed in the March 4.L.4. 
Bulletin: he would have to have his program 
for the end of June all worked out by the 
end of January. Past experience in printing 
programs in the Bulletin shows that if we did 
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not been with the 4.L.4. Bulletins late ar- 
rival but with planning committees that give 
out information a month in advance when I 
have to plan several months ahead! Program, 
travel information, hotel accommodations for 
the American Association of University 
Women convention in Dallas in April were in 
our hands at least six months ago. I had 
hoped A.L.A. would do the same. ... 


print a program that far in advance we would 
need to print a revised program of almost 
equal length in May or June. 
Lucite DEADERICK, Editor 
A.L.A4. Bulletin 


You say a group chairman would have to 
prepare his program six months in advance to 
get it in the March Bulletin. I agree, and I 
don't think that is at all too soon to have 
prepared such an important item. 1 should 
think it might well be done even before that 
time. Revisions would be necessary, but we 
would have something to go on. 


TO THE EDITOR: 


I appreciate your taking time from what 
must be a very busy job to answer so fully 


my letter to Miss Rothrock. My quarrel has ELEANOR HAMILTON 


Selected by the Book Evaluation Committee, Children's 
Library Association, Division of Libraries for Children and Young People 


Distinguished Children's Books of 1946 


HE 1945-46 Book Evaluation Committee of the Children's Library Association rec- 
| . ommended that this committee issue annually a critical, annotated list of distin- 
guished children’s books published during the current year. In accordance with 
this recommendation, the following list has been compiled by the 1946-47 committee. 
The only selective criterion has been the quality of distinction, which has been interpreted 
to mean significance and originality of content, accompanied by expression in keeping 
with the thought, idea, and meaning of the book, and by format in harmony with the 
spirit of the book. -Each title on the list has received the majority approval of the 
committee. 
The members of the committee which prepared the list are: 


Salome Betts, Work with Children, Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore 

Margaret Clark, Lewis Carroll Room, Cleveland Public Library 

Helen E. Kinsey, The Booklist, A.L.A., Chicago 

Alice B. Lewis, Division of Elementary Education, Office of County Superintendent of 
Schools, Los Angeles 

Elizabeth Nesbitt, Carnegie Library School, Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh, 
chairman. 
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America’s Paul Revere by Esther Forbes. 
Illustrated by Lynd Ward. Houghton 


Paul Revere’s life and contribution to American 
history is portrayed in_a book that is American in 
appearance and spirit. The many illustrations in black 
and white and in rich, mellow colors are handsome 
and spirited. 


The Avion My Uncle Flew by Cyrus 
Fisher. Illustrated by Richard Floethe. 
Appleton 


Johnny Littlehorn, thirteen-year- old American boy, 
spends a summer with his uncle in a little village in 
France, just after the end of the war. Told in Johnny's 
own words, the story is full of suspense and excite- 
ment, but its greatest achievement lies in originality 
of conception, vitality of action, realism of character 
and background, and vigor of style. 


Big Tree by Mary and Conrad Buff. Il- 
lustrated by authors. Viking 
The dramatic story of the biggest tree on earth, a 
sequoia. Both the text and the illustrations possess a 


beauty and a sense of grandeur and passing of time 
that 1s appropriate to the subject. 


The Heavenly Tenants by William Max- 


well. Illustrated by Ilonka Karasz. 
Harper 
Original, skilful blending of ad and realism, 


simple, restrained writing, and perfect harmony between 
text and format mark as distinguished this unusual 
story of a farm that is cared for, in the absence of the 
family, by the characters of the zodiac. 


The Little Island by Golden MacDonald. 
Illustrated ‘by Leonard Weisgard. 
Doubleday 


In a distinctive picture book, author and artist tell 
what an island really is. All the magic and beauty of 
the sea and the changing seasons is interpreted in 
brief, melodious text and lovely color plates in a way 
entirely understandable to small children. 


Marta the Doll by Eloise Lownsbery. Il- 


lustrated by Marya Werten. Longmans 


Sympathetic presentation and tender childlike appeal 
characterize the story of a little Polish girl and her 
beloved dol. A sensitive picture of prewar peasant 
family life in Poland. 


Miss Hickory by Carolyn Sherwin Bailey. 
Illustrated by Ruth Gannett. Viking 
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The adventures of a country doll made of an apple- 
wood twig, with a hickory nut for a head. The story 
is told with humor and with an appreciation of the 
countryside and the seasons. Miss Hickory remains 
at all times exactly what she is, a doll, yet becomes for 
the reader a very rich and memorable personality. The 
illustrations and format are happily attuned to the 
story. 


Miss Pennyfeather and the Pooka by Eileen 
O’Faolain. Illustrated by Aldren Wat- 


Random 


With its humor and lilting speech, its fairies and 
leprechauns, this fantasy about a pooka who is lured 
away from his mortal home to fairyland could come 
only out of Ireland. Written with rich imagination in 
beautiful prose and illustrated in full accord with the 
mood of the story. 


son, 
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Paji by Esther Kiviat. Illustrated by Har- 
old Price. Whittlesey 


Unusual illustrations in color enhance the beauty of 
this quiet story of a boy of Ceylon, whose desire, to 
carve original figures instead of the endless succession 
of elephants produced by his fellow villagers leads 
him to seek seclusion in the jungle until he perfects his 
skill and his carvings win a prize in the annual com- 
petition. 


Rain Drop Splash by Alvin R. Tresselt. Il- 
lustrated by Leonard Weisgard. Loth- 
rop 


With perfect harmony between the striking pictures 
and the simple text, poetic in mood, a rainstorm is de- 
scribed for small children. Dripping and splashing 
on woods, fields, and towns, the raindrops make their 
way from puddle to pond to brook to lake to river and 
into the sea, 


Timothy Turtle by Al Graham. Illus- 
trated by Tony Palazzo. Robert Welch 


The story of a turtle in search of adventure, told 
in original and delightful verse form and exceptionally 
well illustrated. This book, full of good and tender 
humor, is in the best tradition of its kind. 


The Wonderful Year by Nancy Barnes. 
Illustrated by Kate Seredy. Messner 


The year the family moved from Kansas to Colorado 
to start a fruit farm was a memorable one for eleven- 
year-old Ellen. A warm and sparkling story told with 
natural humor and true perceptiveness and peopled with 
live and admirable characters. Although the story took 
place many years ago, it has a timeless quality that will 
make it endure. 
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Where To Eat in San Francisco 


ANNE M. FARRELL 


AN FRANCISCO is indeed, “the melting pot of nations,” as Robert Louis Stevenson 

discovered so long ago, and never is this more true than in the variety of its far-famed 

eating places. With a population representing every corner of the globe, it is not 
singular that San Francisco can boast of French cuisine the equal of Paris, Chinese dishes 
fragrant with the flavor of pungent Oriental herbs, or a minestrone nostalgic of southern 
Italy. So much has been written about the hospitality and food of San Francisco that 
one is agreeably surprised to find that they have not been overrated. On the contrary, 
the dining rooms and restaurants are even better than advertised. 

Of course, each native San Franciscan has his own special rendezvous, where, according 
to him, the lightest zabaglione is served, or it may be the tastiest bouillabaisse, or the most 
savory lung ha fu yung, or—but the list is endless. There are countless places, some large, 
some hardly more than a tiny room, but almost all amazingly good. 


And so, for a few: 


Italian l 
The Riviera, 621 Union $t. 


Excellent food, served to the music of strolling 
players. $1.25 up. 


Lupo's Pizzeria, 1042 Kearney St. 


Veneto, 389 Bay St. 


Gay checkerboard tablecloths and wine bottle candle- 
sticks. Venetian cooking at its best, Dinners, $1.25 up. 


Amelio, 1630 Powell St, 


Dinner, $2.50. Small, exclusive, fine food. 


The Backyard, 1024 Kearney St. 


Picturesque setting. Dinners, $1.30 up. Cocktails in 
old Italian cellar. 


Lucca's, 405 Francisco St. 


Home of petits fours and fine desserts, 
crowded. Dinners, $1.25 up. 


always 
New Tivoli, 1438 Grant Ave. 


Dine by candlelight in the heart of colorful North 
Beach, Dinner, 85¢ up. 


St. Julien, 140 Battery St. 


.Planked steak, extra thick, served on an oaken plank 
with potatoes, onion rings, and vegetables, Fine dinners, 
from $1.85. 








@ Miss FAngELL, chief readers’ adviser for the Main 
Reading Room of the San Francisco Public Library, 
is a native Californian, and contributed articles on 
food and clothing for the 4.L.4. Bulletin before the 


1939 conference in San Francisco. She has contrib-. 


uted many articles to periodicals in furtherance of the 
San Francisco Public Library’s public relations program, 
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My Rendezvous, 840 Sansome St. 


Big chicken dinner, $1.25. Specialties: turkey, frog 
legs, chicken. 


Ernie's, 847 Montgomery St. 


Famous special dinners every night, Very reasonable. 


French 


The Blue Fox, 659 Merchant St. 


Superb cuisine, perfect service. Frog legs doree, lob- 
ster thermidor. Expensive but worth the money. Din- 
ners, $1.75-$3. 


Ritz, 65 Post St. 


Downtown. Excellent French cooking. Dinners, $1.75 
up. 
La Favorite, 825 Pacific St. 


Checkerboard tablecloths, friendly French family 
style. Popular prices. 


Trocadero Restaurant Francais, 609 Mont- 


gomery St. 
A habit with San Franciscans, Good family style food 
at moderate prices. 


Normandie, 1326 Powell St. 


Fine dinners, Feature: Sunday morning breakfast, 
buffet style. 


German 


Schroeder's, 111 Front St. 


German specialties, Ladies not allowed for luncheon. 
A la carte, 


The Shadows, 1349 Montgomery St. 


Colorful Bohemia atop Telegraph Hill, Go early, al. 
n ao Closed Monday and Tuesday. Dinner, 
1.25-$2.25. i 


American 
La Buvette Tea Room, 134 Maiden Lane 


Superlative food at inexpensive prices. Dasha’s 
fortune telling cards! 
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San Francisco at night, with the Oakland-Bay Bridge in the background. 


The Pig 'n Whistle Restaurants. Candies, 


pastries, fountain. 


Dine in the Art Gallery Room, 33 Powell St, In the 
Shopping district, 130 Post St. New and modern, 621 
Market St. 


The Golden Pheasant,.Powell at Geary St. 


Conveniently situated opposite the St, Francis Hotel. 
Popular prices. 


* 


Grison's Chicken House, 2050 Van Ness Ave. 


Glorifying the American chicken, also specializing in 
prime ribs of beef. Not cheap, but thoroughly satisfac- 
tory food. Dinners, $1.60 up. 


Ann Heynamann's, 449 Mason St. 


Home style cooking. Quiet atmosphere, A step to the 
theatres. Luncheon, 504 up. Dinners, 75¢-$2. 


Armenian 


"The Cairo, 77 Fourth St. ` : 


Shish kebab, Turkish coffee, and good things from 
the Near East. ` 


Omar Khayyam's, O'Farrell at Powell St. 


Food of quality. Rendezvous of gourmets and celebri- 
ties, Service from four to midnight. Authentic Ar- 
menian dishes at reasonable prices. 


Chinese 


Cathay House, California at Grant Ave. 

World famous luxury dining at popular prices. 
Talked about by connoisseurs. Luncheon, 706 up. 
Dinner, $1.25-$1.50. 


Canton Low Cafe, 708 Grant Ave. 


Genuine Chinese family dinner. 


Shanghai Low, 532 Grant Ave. 


Featuring hundreds of plain and exotic Chinese 
dishes at popular prices. B. 


Chinese Kitchen, Mason at Pacific St. 


Chinese food to take out, or will deliver. A lengthy 
menu, all good. 


Japanese 
Temple House, 1762 Buchanan St. 


Specializing in tempura and Sukiyaki. 


Jisvican 
Sinaloa, 1416 Powell St. 


Mexican cantina, featuring real Mexican and Latin 
American dinners. Music and entertainment. Every 
night is fiesta night, 


^ * m f 
Xochimilco, 787 Broadway 
Entertainment and authentic Mexican 


tertain dishes, A 
favorite. Dinner, $1 up. ` 


Spanish 
Tortola, 1237 Polk St. 


The very best in Spanish dishes. Famous for tamales 
and enchiladas. . 


| k 
Smörgåsbord 
Bit of Sweden, 831 Broadway 


Continental dinners, dancing, and entertainment. Din- 
ner, $1.50-$3. 
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^ High Bonnet, 20 O'Farrell St. 


ITA 


A table laden with the finest cheeses, fish delicacies, 
etc. One of the most popular places in town. Prices 
from about $1.85 up. 


- 


Bob's, 377 Geary St. 
Food at its best, A very popular place. 


Russian 


Troika, 445 Powell St. 
Excellent Russian food. 


Balalaika, 960 Bush St. 

Gypsy string orchestra, Continental dinners, Russian 
cocktails, Dinners, $2.50-$3. 
Jewish 


Famous Kosher Restaurant, 1233 Golden 
Gate Ave. 


Friendly atmosphere, fine food, and very reasonable 
prices, 
Schindler's Jewish Restaurant, 1207 Golden 
Gate Ave. 


Excellent Jewish food. 


Picturesque _ Hu" 
Round House Restaurant, Golden Gate 
Bridge 


Breakfast, lunch, dinner served atop Golden Gate 
Bridge (on toll bridge). Free parking, no toll. Dinners, 
$1.15 up, also a la carte. 


The Manger, 611 Washington St. 


Long-established eating place. The guest book filled 
with autographs of celebrities who have enjoyed the 
perfect cuisine. Dinner, $1.75 up. 


New Joe’s, 536 Broadway ES 


Imitated, but never equaled. Looks like a lunch 
counter, but eager patrons wait in line to be served 
hamburgers on French bread. 


Joe Di Maggio's, Fishermen's Wharf 


.Famous for fine foods. Not cheap, but excellent 
dinners or lunches. 


Julius Castle, 302 Greenwich St. 


, Continental dinners, Overlooking beautiful San Fran- 
cisco Bay on top of Telegraph Hill: Not cheap, but a 
must. Dinner, $2 up. 


The Iron Pot, 639 Montgomery St. 


Contemporary art exhibit. A rendezvous for artists 
and Bohemians. 


Fish Dinners 


Bernstein's, 123 Powell St. 


One of America's most unique restaurants. Eighteen 
sea food entrees. Lunch from 656. Dinners at attrac- 
tive prices. 


Fishermen's Grotto, 9 Fishermen's Wharf 


Sea food luncheons and dinners, 150 menu selections. 
Recommended by Duncan Hines, Open 10 a.m.-2 a.m. 
A la carte. 


Exposition Grotto, 160 Jefferson St. 
Always fine food, excellent service. A la carte. 


Oyster Loaf, 30 Kearney St. 
Downtown. Serving fish specialties at their best, A 
la carte. 
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International Settlement 


Monaco Theatre Restaurant, 560 Pacific St. 


Unique, excellent entertainment. Steak dinner, $2. No 
minimum, no cover. Melba at the organ. 


Bee and Ray Goman's Gay 90's, 555 Pacific 
St, 


Noisy, but fun! 


Luxury Hotels . " 


St. Francis 


Smart, Continental, cold buffet (smörgåsbord) with 
table d'hóte dinners. Mural Room, $3.75-$4,50, 


Fairmont Hotel 


Papagayo Room (arcade floor), open 5:30 p.m.-2:30 
a.m. Tops for Mexican food. Where celebrities meet. 
The Tonga Room, for Chinese and tropical dinners and 
dancing, 4:30 p.m.-2:00 a.m. 


Mark Hopkins Hotel 


The Top o' the Mark for cocktails and one of the 
most wonderful views in the world, then down to the 
dining room for dinner. 


Palace Hotel 


The famous Palm Court, food for the epicure with 
soft incidental music. 


Sir Francis Drake 


The Persian Room, 6:30.9:30, hot or cold buffet 
dinners. Forty items to choose from. Try one or all, 
$3.25 per person. À la carte after 9 p.m. No cover, no 
minimum. 


El Cortes Hotel 


; iid Don Quixote Room, very popular, excellent 
ood. 


Restaurants of Distinction 


Lombard Restaurant, 1906 Van Ness Ave. 


Continental dinners from $2.50. Luncheon, $1.25. 
Excellent, 


John’s Rendezvous, 50 Osgood Pl. 
Where gourmets meet, Lunch and dinner, Specially 
prepared dinner every Sunday night, $3.50. 


Solari's, 354 Geary St. , 
An international reputation for fine food. Dinners, 
$1.50 up. 


Domino Club, 25 Trinity Pl, 
Food served in a gallery of fine paintings. A rendez- 
zoe, you will remember. Luncheon, 70¢-85¢. Dinners, 
1.75 up. 


A Few Minutes from Downtown 


Roberts-at-the-Beach, 2200 Great Highway 


Filet mignon, salad with a secret dressing recipe, sea 
food cocktail, food at its finest, music, hobbyhorse race, 

on room, community singing! Dinners from about 
2,50. - 


The Troc, 3565 Geary St. 


An outstanding supper club. 


'The Cliff House, Pt. Lobos Ave. 


Overlooking famous Seal Rocks. Dinners from 
$1.35. Very popular for Sunday morning brunch. 


Down the Peninsula 
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Villa Chartier, 4069 S. El Camino Real 


.Food at its best. Cocktails around a fireplace and 
dinners about $2.50 up. 


Gypsy's Mayan Club, Lomita Park 


Off the beaten track, and everything about Gypsy's is 
unique. 
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Uncle Tom's Cabin, El Camino Real 


À long-established favorite. ‘ 


Dinah’s Shack, 4269 El Camino Real 


About twenty-five miles south of San Francisco, 
through pleasant peninsula towns, excellent food will be 
a reward worth the effort. 


What To Wear in San Francisco 


ANNE M. FARRELL 


W hat is the average temperature in San 
Francisco in June? 


‘The average.temperature in June in San 
Francisco is 58.9 degrees, the average maxi- 
mum is 65.5, and the average minimum, 
52.3. The visitor must be reminded that 
the nights in San Francisco in June are cool. 


What would be considered an essential 
part of a wardrobe? 


A warm top coat. It is difficult for the 
visitor coming from a part of the country 


where summer heat has already reached a . 


high peak in June to realize that June 
mornings and evenings in San Francisco are 
not warm. A top coat, even a lightweight 
fur coat, will add considerably to the en- 
joyment of the visit. i 


Are sport clothes worn? 


San Francisco women are conservative in 
their clothes; that is, clothes are planned 
primarily for town wear. Of course, occa- 
sionally sport clothes are seen on the down- 
town streets, but smart dark suits and 
ensembles are preferred. 


What o a hats? 


While the hatless craze is practiced to a 
small extent in San Francisco, it is usually 
the school or college girl who is the devotee. 
Small hats are better in June, since at no 
time will the sun be strong enough to make 
a large hat necessary. Too, strong winds 


\ 


blow in from the ocean, making a large hat 


dificult to control. $ 


And shoes? 


An absolute must to be included is a com- 
fortable pair of low-heeled walking shoes. 
Taxis are always available, and the street- 
car system excellent, but San Francisco is 
a city of hills, and the lack of humidity in 
the air makes walking a pleasure. 


W hat of evening clothes? 


Informal evening clothes or short dinner 


dresses are seen in all of the hotels and 
restaurants. Of course, for the official con- 
vention dinners or receptions, formal gowns 
may be worn. 


W hat of the shops if I should need addi- 
tions to my wardrobe? 


You have no worry there. ‘The shops in 
San Francisco compare favorably with the 


. shops of any large city. Also, the city being 


compact makes shopping a pleasure. 


Should I extend my trip to points out- 
side of San Francisco, what clothes would 


` I need? 


This is an important question, since even 
twenty miles out of San Francisco the 
visitor finds warm weather, and further 
south it may be really hot. For resort wear, 
Lake Tahoe, Yosemite, or southern Cali- 


fornia, sport clothes are essential. 
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Tentative Program d b Sixty- Sixth 
| - Annual Conference — 
San Francisco, June 29-July 5, 1047 


Theme: A Moratorium on Trivia 


f GENERAL SESSIONS - 


FIRST GENERAL SESSION, MONDAY, 
JUNE 30, 8:30 P.M. 
Addres of welcome—Roger Lapham, Mayor 
of San Francisco 
President’s address 


SECOND GENERAL, SESSION, TUESDAY, 
JULY 1, 8:30 P.M. | 
Preservation of Peace through Cultural 
Cooperation l 
Julien Cain, Bibliothèque Nationale, Paris 


„Rubens Borba de Moraes, director, Biblioteca 


Nacional, Rio de Janeiro 


THIRD GENERAL SESSION, THURSDAY, 
JULY 3, 10:00 A.M. 
Citation of trustees 
John Cotton Dana Publicity Awards 
Topic: Atomic’ Energy—Speakers to be an- 
nounced 


FOURTH GENERAL SESSION, FRIDAY, 
JULY 4, 8:30 P.M. 
Induction of officers 


‘Inaugural address—President Paul North 


Rice 
Speaker: Dr. Clarence Dykstra, provost, Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles 


A.L.A. COUNCIL 


MONDAY, JUNE 30, 2:30 P.M. AND 
FRIDAY, JULY 4,-10:00 A.M. 


Committee on Chapters—Harold F. Brigham, | 


chairman 

Fourth Activities Committee—Emerson 
Greenaway, chairman 

Committee on Relations of Divisions to 
A.L.A.—Emerson -Greenaway, chairman 

Committee on A.L.A. Income—Luther H. 
Evans, chairman 

Committee on Use of Endowment Funds— 
Charles F. Gosnell, chairman 

Committee on Constitution and By-Laws— 
Hobart R. Coffey, chairman 


Committee on Divisional Relations—-Ben- 
jamin E. Powell, chairman 


Committee on Boards and Committees—Paul .- 


North Rice, chairman 


: Appointment of Finance Committee— 


Federal Relations Committee— 

Future of A.L.A. International Relations 

Committee on Awards—John M. Cory, 
chairman 

Oberly Memorial Fund—William Porter Kel- 
lam, chairman 

Union List of Serials Supplement—Wyllis E. 
Wright 

Reports of President and Executive Secretary 


-AMERICAN LIBRARY HISTORY 
ROUND TABLE 
Chairman, Wayne Shirley, Pratt Institute 
Library, Brooklyn 


MONDAY, JUNE 30, 10:00 A.M. 
Speakers: John Donald Hicks, dean, Graduate 
Division, University of California, Berke- 


ley; Louis Shores, editorial adviser, P. F, 
Collier & Son Corp., New York City ` 


ARCHIVES AND LIBRARIES 
COMMITTEE 
Chairman, Robert W. Hill, New York Pub- 
lic Library — 
WEDNESDAY, JULY 2, 10:00 A.M. 
Program to be, announced 


ART REFERENCE ROUND TABLE 


Chairman, Eugenia Raymond, Public Library, 
Seattle; secretary, Mrs. Alice S. Plaut, 
Public Library, Cincinnati 

WEDNESDAY, JULY 2, 10:00 A.M. 

Art in the World of Today—Grace McCann 
Morley, San Francisco Museum of Art and 
consultant on museums for UNESCO 

The Art Index—Mrs. Beatrice B. Rakestraw, 
editor, 4rt Index, H. W. Wilson Company, 
New York' City, with discussion 
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Business meeting 

Committee reports i 

Group meetings of public library art librarians 
and museum, college, and other special art 
librarians 

Luncheon 


THURSDAY, JULY 3, 2:30 P.M. 


The Weavers of Highland Guatemala—Lila 
O'Neale, Decorative Arts Department head 
and associate curator of textiles, Museum 
of Anthropology, University of ‘California 

Research in Twentieth Century, Paramount, 
M.G.M., and Warner Brothers—M rs. 
Helen Fitz-Richard, Art and Music De- 
partment, Los Angeles Public Library 

Step-by-step Research Done on Forever Am- 
ber with Exhibit Supplied by Twentieth 
Century-Fox-—Frances Richardson, head of 
research, Twentieth Century-Fox 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN 
LIBRARY SCHOOLS 


President, Mrs. Florrinell Francis, Morton, 
Library, School, Louisiana State Univer- 
sity, University Station, Baton Rouge; 
secretary-treasurer, Gladys R. Boughton, 
Pratt Institute Library School, Brooklyn 


. SUNDAY, JUNE 29, 2:30 P.M. 
Joint meeting—See Personnel Administration 
Board for full details 
THURSDAY, JULY 3, 2:30 P.M. 


Joint meeting—See Library Education Divi- 
sion for full details 


ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGE AND 
REFERENCE LIBRARIES 
President, E. W. McDiarmid, University of 
Minnesota Library, Minneapolis; secretary, 
Charles V, Park, Central Michigan Col- 

lege of Education Library, Mt, Pleasant 


TUESDAY, JULY 1, 2:30 P.M. 
Subject and speaker to be announced 
Inaugural address—William Hugh Carlson, 

Oregon State System of Higher Education, 
Corvallis 


THURSDAY, JULY 3, 2:30 P.M. 


General session. Program to be announced 
later 


AGRICULTURAL LIBRARIES SECTION 
Chairman, Edmon Low, Oklahoma A. & M. 

College Library, Stillwater; secretary, 

Irene Fetty, Circulation Section, U. S. De- 


partment of Agriculture Library, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 
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. WEDNESDAY, JULY 2, 10:00 . 
Program to be announced 


COLLEGE LIBRARIES SECT 
Chairman, Helen M. Brown, M: 
College Library, Jacksonville, I. 
tary, Mrs. Frances Lander Spain, 


College Library Science Departm 
Hill, S.C. 


TUESDAY, JULY 1, 10:00 A.] 


The Contribution of the College I 
Scholarship—W. Kaye Lamb, | 
of British Columbia, Vancouver 

Discussion period 

Business 


ENGINEERING SCHOOL LIBR 
SECTION ' 


Chairman, William H. Hyde, Jr 
Institute of Technology Library, 
secretary, Helen M. Focke, Case 
Applied Science Library, Clevela: 


TUESDAY, JULY 1, 10:00 A. 


Johanna E. Allerding, Engineering 
University of California at Los 

. presiding 

The Handling and Indexing of Mis: 
Publications in Engineering S 
braries, Reprints, Pamphlets, F 
Margaret M. Field, Oregon Stat 
Library, Corvallis; Trade € 
Speaker to be announced 

The Card Catalog in the Engineeri 
Library 


FRIDAY, JULY 4, 2:30 P.M 


An Engineering Librarian Visi 
European Countries in Search of 
and Technical Journals—Mrs. « 
Crosland, Georgia School of T 
Library, Atlanta 


JUNIOR COLLEGE LIBRARIES | 


Chairman, Mary Harrison Clay, ` 
Junior College Division Library, 
State University, Monroe; secret 
Shirley Fugate Agee, Corpus Chri 
College Library, Corpus Christi, ' 


TUESDAY, JULY 1, 9:00 A. 


Report from A.A.].C. Committee o 
gative Problems in Junior Colleg 
Field—B. Lamar Johnson, Step 
lege, Columbia, Mo. 

Reports from regional chairmen on 
standards for junior college lil 
Ámerica. 

General  discussion—-Recommendat 
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Improving Standards for Junior College 
Libraries. f 


LIBRARIES OF TEACHER-TRAINING 
. INSTITUTIONS SECTION 
Chairman, Emma Wiecking, Minnesota State 
Teachers College Library, Mankato; secre- 
tary, (Miss) Lyndal Swofford, Western 
State Teachers College, Macomb, Ill. 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 2, 8:30 A.M. 
Breakfast 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 2, 10:00 A.M. 


The Music Library: Its Function and Organ- 
ization—Maude Coleman, San Jose State 
College, San Jose, Calif. 

Teachers and Libraries—John H. Lancaster, 
George Peabody College for Teachers, 
Nashville, Tenn. 

Children's Books and the Teachers” College 
Library—Miriam B. Snow, Western Wash- 
ington College of Education, Bellingham 

Business meeting 


REFERENCE LIBRARIANS SECTION 
Chairman, Florence M. Gifford, Public Li- 


brary, Cleveland; secretary, Margaret O. 
Meier, Public Library, Duluth 


MONDAY, JUNE 30, 10:00 A.M. 

Topic: Industry—-Library Cooperation; Re- 
port of the Ford Motor Company Library 
Survey 

Public Library—Industry Cooperation in 
Literature Research—Charles M. Mohr- 
hardt, Detroit Public Library 

The Detroit Public Library Survey of Refer- 
ence Use—Mabel L. Conat, Detroit Public 
Library 

Topic: Integration of Acquisitions and Refer- 
ence Work 

Speaker: Verner W. Clapp, Library of Con- 
gress 


UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES SECTION 
Chairman, Jens Nyholm, Northwestern Uni- 

versity Library, Evanston, Ill; secretary, 

Lewis C. Branscomb, University of Illinois 


Library, Urbana 


TUESDAY, JULY 1, 10:00 A.M, 


Theme: The Duality of Demand on Univer- 
sity Libraries (Undergraduate needs versus 
research needs) 

Introduction: Educational Trends 

To What Extent Must We Segregate?— 
Keyes D. Metcalf, Harvard University Li- 
brary, Cambridge, Mass. 

To What Extent Can We Integrate ?-— Ralph 
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E. Ellsworth, University of Iowa Libraries, 
Towa City 
Critical Comments—Robert A. Miller, In- 
diana University Libraries, Bloomington 
Business meeting 


AUDIO-VISUAL COMMITTEE 


Chairman, Mrs. Aubry Lee Graham, Library 
of Congress, Washington, D.C. 


Film Institute 


SUNDAY, JUNE 29, 10:00 A.M. 
SUNDAY, JUNE 29, 2:30 P.M. 


Program to be announced 


CATALOGING AND CLASSIFICA- 
TION, DIVISION OF 


President, Ethel Bond, University of Illinois - 
Library School, Urbana;  secretary- 
treasurer, Alice E. Phelps, Public Library, 
Cleveland 

TUESDAY, JULY 1, 10:00 A.M. 

The Reorganization of the Army Medical 
Library —Wyllis E. Wright, Williams Col- 
lege Library, Williamstown, Mass. 

Recruiting for Cataloging; a Survey of 
Salaries and Tenure—Dorothy Charles, 
H. W. Wilson Company, New York City 

The Organization of Processing for Efficient 
Library Service—Raynard C. Swank, Uni- 
versity of Oregon Library, Eugene 


CATHOLIC LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
President, Brother A. Thomas, F.S.C. Man- 
hattan College, New York City 
TUESDAY, JULY 1, 10:00 A.M. 
First general session—Brother A. Thomas, 
F.S.C., presiding 
TUESDAY, JULY 1, 2:30 P.M. 


Round Table Sessions . 
Elementary: Presiding, Rev. Andrew L. 
Bouwhuis, S.J., Canisius College, Buffalo 
College: Presiding, Sister Marie Cecilia, 
C.S.J., College of St. Catherine, St. Paul 
Library Service: Presiding, Lucy L. Murphy, 

Public Library, Buffalo 
THURSDAY JULY 3, NOON 
Luncheon 


THURSDAY, JULY 3, 2:30 P.M. 
Second general session—-Vice president Sister 
Mary Reparata, O.P., presiding 
CHILDREN AND YOUNG PEOPLE, 
DIVISION OF LIBRARIES FOR 
President, Martha Manier Parks, State De- 
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partment of Education, Nashville, Tenn.; 
secretary, Sue Hefley, State Department of 
Education, Baton Rouge, La. 


TUESDAY, JULY 1, 10:00 A.M. 
Joint meeting—See Public Libraries” Division 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 2, 9:00-10:30 A.M. 
Business meeting 


FRIDAY, JULY 4, 2:30 P.M. 
General session 
Where Are We Bound For?—~Walter V. 


‘Kaulfers, associate professor of education, 
Stanford University 

Reading in Relation to the Feeling of Chil- 
dren and Young People—George Shevia- 
kov, San Francisco State College 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION -OF SCHOOL 
LIBRARIANS 

Co-chairmen, Rheta A. Clark, State Depart- 
ment of Education, Public Library Commit- 
tee, Hartford, Conn., and Marjorie Van 
Deusen, Los Angeles; secretary, Mrs. Mar- 
garet Kessler Walraven, N. R. Crozier 
Technical High School Library, Dallas 


TUESDAY, JULY 1, 12:30 P.M. 


Luncheon under auspices of School Library 
Association of California 

Mrs. Katherine Folger Gibson, presiding 

Reservations—Send name, without money, to 
Edith Bond, Teachers Professional Library, 
750 Eddy St., San Francisco 9, before 
June 15 


TUESDAY, JULY I, 2:30 P.M. 

Joint meeting with Young People’s Reading 
Round Table 

Theme: Pleasures and Problems of Work 
with Young People 

The Library for Young Moderns—Patricia 
Ladd and Mrs. Reita Campbell, City Li- 
brary, Sacramento 

Invitation to Reading—Marion Horton, Li- 
brary and Textbook Section, Board of Edu- 
cation, Los Angeles 

Person to Person—Elizabeth Neal, Compton 
Junior College, Compton, Calif. 

The Oak Ridge Youth Council—Helen M. 
Harris, Lawson McGhee Library, Knox- 
ville, Tenn. 

The Veteran Comes to the College Library— 
Helen Pierce, Junior College, Modesto, 
Calif. 

Bookmobiling—Doris Wood, Public Library, 
Troy, Ohio 
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THURSDAY, JULY 3, 2:30 P.M. 


Theme: Looking across the Pacific—Marjorie 
Van Deusen, presiding 

A Librarian's Impressions of Japan Today— 
Mae Graham, American Library Associa- 
tion, Chicago 

Buried Treasure in the Philippines—Mme. 
Vicente Lim, Los Angeles 

China’s Experiment in Mass Education— 


Mrs. Hua-chuan Mei, Berkeley . 


THURSDAY, JULY 3, 4:00 P.M. 


Tea, for members and guests, in honor of 
pioneer school library leaders i 

Rheta A. Clark, presiding 

California school librarians will assist as 
hostesses 

Reservations—Send name to Marie Delmas, 
3435 -24th St., San Francisco 10, or sign up 
at Information Booth on arrival, before 
June 29 


PUBLIC LIBRARY SECTION 


Chairman, Helen Fuller, Public Library, 
Long Beach, Calif.; vice chairman, Mrs. 
Elizabeth H. Brand, Public Library, 


Toledo 


CHILDREN’S LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


Chairman, Helen Fuller, Public Library, 
Long Beach, Calif.; secretary, Isabel Mc- 
Laughlin, Public Library, Minneapolis 

MONDAY, JUNE 30, 2:30 P.M. 

Topic—Story telling: Traditional and Modern 

Traditional Library Story Hour 

Preschool Story Hour—Ethel C. Karrick, 
Richard Branch, Detroit Public Library 

Recordings Used in Library Story Hour 

Recordings Promote Reading—Mrs. Ruth 
Harshaw, originator, “Hobby Horse Pre- 
sents’ radio program, Chicago 

WEDNESDAY, JULY 2, 8:30 P.M. 

Newbery-Caldecott Awards open meeting 


FRIDAY, JULY 4, 10:00 A.M. 


The Crisis in Children’s Books, symposium of 
children’s book editors and children’s li- 
brarians—Frances Clarke Sayers, discussion 
leader 


YOUNG PEOPLE'S READING ROUND TABLE 
Acting chairman, Doris E. Wood, Public Li- 
brary, Troy, Ohio; secretary, Bessie Mun- 
day, Public Library, Fort Worth, Tex. 
TUESDAY, JULY I, 2:30 P.M. 
Joint meeting—See American Association of 


SAN FRANCISCO CONFERENCE PROGRAM 


School Librarians, Division of Libraries for 
Children and Young People, for full details 
WEDNESDAY, JULY 2, 11:00 A.M.-12:30 P.M. 
Business meeting 
THURSDAY, JULY 3, i P.M. 


Luncheon 

What the Round Table and A.L.A. Can Do 
for Youth Librarians—M rs. Sarah A. Bur- 
bank, Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore 

A Survev of Young People's Work—Eileen 
Riols, New York Public Library 

Reading Guidance for Youth—Eleanor Kid- 
der, Public Library, Seattle 


EDUCATION FOR LIBRARIANSHIP, 
BOARD OF 


Chairman, Harriet Dorothea MacPherson, 
Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 
THURSDAY, JULY 3, 2:30 P.M. 


Joint meeting—See Library Education Divi- 
sion for full details 


FEDERAL RELATIONS COMMITTEE 


Chairman, Raymond C. Lindquist, POTo 
-County Library, Cleveland 
TUESDAY, JULY 1, 2:30 P.M. 
Open meeting with state committees 


FRIENDS OF LIBRARIES 
COMMITTEE 


Chairman, Mabel R. Gillis, State Library, 
Sacramento, Calif. ' 
TUESDAY, JULY 1, 12:30 P.M. 


Luncheon 
Luther H. Evans will be speaker 


HOSPITAL LIBRARIES DIVISION 


President, Mildred Louise Methven, Institu- 
tion Libraries, Department of Social Se- 
curity, State Division of Public Institutions, 


St. Paul; secretary, Isobel M. Collins, Me- 


Lean Hospital Library, Waverley, Mass. 


TUESDAY, JULY 1, 2:30 P.M. 


Topic: You Never Can Tell What a Book 
Might Do 

Panel discussion by doctors, hospital admin- 
istrators, librarians, and patients, based on 
consideration of the following books as 
examples: Bretz, I Begin Again; De Voto, 
Mountain Time; Feikema, Boy Almighty; 
Winslow, Cloudy Trophies; Ward, Snake 
Pit. It will be to the advantage of those 
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attending this meeting to have read these 


books. 


INSTITUTION LIBRARIES 
COMMITTEE. 


Chairman, Aune E. Martin, State Training 
School Library, Red Wing, Minn. 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 2, IO:00 A.M. 


Program to be announced 


JUNIOR MEMBERS ROUND TABLE 


Chairman, Frances Stalker, Shelby Branch, 
Public Library, Indianapolis 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 2, 10:00 A.M. 


Program to be announced 


LIBRARY ARCHITECTURE AND 
BUILDING PLANNING 
COMMITTEE 


Chairman, Ernest I. Miller, Public Library, 
Detroit 


Library Architecture and Building SUE 
Institute 
MONDAY, JUNE 30, 8:30-9:45 A.M. 
Precepts of Building Planning—John Paul 
Jones, Seattle l 
TUESDAY, JULY 1, 8:30-9:45 A.M. 
Library lighting—Report of the Joint Com- 
mittee of the American Institute of Archi- 
tects and Illuminating Engineering Society 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 2, 8:30-9:45 A.M. 
University and College Library Planning 
Committee 
Report of the Cooperative Committee—]ohn 
E. Burchard, chairman 


THURSDAY, JULY 3, 8:30-9:45 A.M. ` 


Heating and Air Conditioning the Library— 
Clyde E. Bentley, consulting engineer, San 
Francisco 


FRIDAY, JULY 4, 8:30-9:45 A.M. 


Building Planning from a Maintenance Point- 
of-View 


' — LIBRARY EDUCATION DIVISION 


President, Lewis F. Stieg, University of 
Illinois Library School, Urbana; secretary, 
Ruth Fine, U. S. Bureau of the Budget 
Library, Washington, D.C. 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 2, 10:00 A.M. 
Business meeting 
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THURSDAY, JULY 3, 2:30 P.M. 


Joint open meeting with the Board of Edu- 
cation for Librarianship and the Associa- 
tion of American Library Schools 

Topic: Changing Patterns in Education for 
Librarianship 

. The Core Curriculum—Dean Frank N. Free- 
man, College of Education, University of 
California, Berkeley 

Minimum Essentials in the Education of Li- 
brarians; A Panel Discussion—Donald Co- 
ney, University of California, Berkeley; 
Mrs. Theodora R. Brewitt, Public Library, 
Long Beach; Margaret V. Girdner, Bureau 
of Texts and Libraries, Public Schools, San 
Francisco 

The Library School and the Core Curriculum 
at the Undergraduate Level; A Panel Dis- 
cussion—Robert B. Downs, University of 
Illinois Library and Library School, Ur- 
bana; Mrs. Florrinell F. Morton, Library 
School, Louisiana State University, Baton 
Rouge; Harriet E. Howe, School of Li- 
brarianship, University of Denver 


LIBRARY EXTENSION DIVISION 


President, Mildred W. Sandoe, Ohio State 
Library, Columbus; executive secretary, 
Mrs. Mary B. Kenan, Prince George’s 
County Memorial Library, Hyattsville, 
Md. 

TUESDAY, JULY I, 10:00 A.M. 


Joint meeting—See Public Libraries Division 

for full details 
THURSDAY, JULY 3, 2:30 P.M. 

Use of Bookmobiles by the Army—Wendell 
B. Coon, Library Depot, Sixth Army Head- 
quarters, The Presidio, San Francisco 

Library Extension Institute 


Theme: Reaching Readers: 
Extending Library Service 


Techniques of 


THURSDAY, JUNE 26, 10:00 A.M. 
The Administration of Service Outlets in 
Other Fields 
THURSDAY, JUNE 26, 2:30 P.M. 


- The Community Branch in the Rural Com- 
munity 

The Community Branch in the Metropolitan 
Community 


THURSDAY, JUNE 26, 2:30 P.M, 
The Regional Branch, Its Relation to Other 
Agencies in Its Service Area 
FRIDAY, JUNE 27, 10:00 A.M. 


The School Branch As a Library Service 
Outlet 
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FRIDAY, JUNE 27, 2:30 P.M. 


The Affiliated Library and Programs of Co- 
operation -and Reciprocity between Legally 
Independent Libraries 


FRIDAY, JUNE 27, 8:30 P.M. 
Conclusions and recommendations» . 


MUSIC LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


President, H. Dorothy “Tilly, Music and 
Drama Dept., Public Library, Detroit; 
secretary-treasurer, Mary R. Rogers, Mu- 
sic Division, Library of Congress, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C.; chairman, Northern Cali- 
fornia Chapter, Jessica M. Fredricks, San 
Francisco Public Library 


H 
MONDAY, JUNE 30, 12:30 P.M. 


Luncheon for members and guests 

Decentralization of Musical Resources in 
Libraries of Northern' California—Man- 
_ fred Bukofzer 


a 


TUESDAY, JULY 1, 2:15 P.M. 


Topic: Music-in the Far West 

Program director-—David Earl McDaniel 

Mission Days—Music Written for the In- 
. dians 

When California Was Spanish—Folk Songs 

Ballads of the Forty-Niners 

San Francisco Men of Music in the 1880's 
and 1890's 

Contemporary Music and Musicians 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
STATE LIBRARIES 


President, Dennis A. Dooley, Massachusetts 
State Library, Boston; secretary, Alfred 
Decker Keator, Pennsylvania State Library, 
Harrisburg 


TUESDAY, JULY I, 2:30 P.M, 


President Dennis A. Dooley, presiding 

Panel discussion: International Exchange of 
Laws and Public Documents 

Librarians of the Americas from Argentina, 
Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Costa 
Rica, Cuba, Ecuador, El Salvador, Guate- 
mala, Haiti, Mexico, Panama, Peru, 
Puerto Rico, Republica Dominica, Uru- 
guay, and Venezuela 

The Contributions Which Can Be Made by 
State Libraries and Reports on Other De- 


velopments—Charles F. Gosnell, New 
. York State Library, Albany; Mulford 


Winsor, Department of the Library and 
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Please note morning sessions at 10:00 to 12:00, afternoon sessions at 2:30, evening sessions at 8:30, with such exceptions 
as are specifically noted. Official program will carry room assignments. 


Thursday 


June 26 


_ Friday 
June 27 


Saturday 


Sunday 
June 29 


Monday 
June 30 


Tuesday 
July 1 


Wednesday 


July 2 


June 28 


Audio-Visual Com. Film Institute 


Morning 10:00 





Library Extension Institute 


- 





Library Extension Institute 


Personnel Institute 


Personnel Institute 


8:30-9:45 

Library Arch. & Bldg. Planning 
Institute 

8:30-9:45 

Personnel Clinic 


Amer. L. History R.T. 
ACRL: Reference Lns. Sect. 
Religious Books R.T. 
Serials R.T. 


11:00 
Public Ls. Div. 


8:30-9:45 

Library Arch. & Bldg. Planning 
institute 

8:30-9:45 

o a Apel Clinic 


A Junior Coll, Ls. Sect. 
Catholic L. Assn. 4 


ACRL; Coll. Ls, Sect. 

ACRL: Engineering Sch. 

s. Sect. ; 
ACRL: Univ. Ls, Sect. 
Cataloging & Classification, Div. of 
Catholic L. Assn. 

Public Ls. Div., joint with Div. of 
Ls. for C. & Y.P., Library Ext. 
Div., and Trustees Div. 

Staff Organizations R.T. 

Theatre Library Assn. 


8:30 Breakfast . 

ACRL: Ls. of Teacher-Training 
Institutions Sect, 

8:30-9:45 

Library Arch. & Bldg. Pennie: 
Institute 

8:30-9:45 

Personnel Clínic 

9:00-10:30 

C. & Y.P., Div. of Ls. for 

9:00-10:30 

Public Ls. vet Adult Educ. Sect. 

9:00-10:3 

Public Lee Div.: Branch Lns. Sect. 

9:00-10:30 

Public Ls. Div.: Business & Tech- 
nology Sect. 

9:00-10:30 

Public Ls. Div.: Order & Book Se- 
lection Sect. 

9:00-10:30 

Public Ls. Div.: Service Lns. Sect. 

9:00-10:30 

Publie Ls. Div.: Small Ls. Sect, 


Archives & Ls., Com. on 

Art Reference R.T. 

ACRL: Agricultural Ls. Sect. 

ACRL: Ls. of Teacher-Training 
Institutions Sect. 

Catholic L. Assn. 

Institution Ls., Com. on 

Junior Members R.T. 

Library Educ. Div. 

Public Documents, Com. on 


Special Ls. Assn.: Pacific Coast 


Chapters 
Trustees Division 


10:30 
Public Ls. Div. 
e :00-12:30 


& Y.P., Div. of a E Young 


People's Reading R. 





Afternoon 2:30 





Library Extension Institute 
Library Extension Institute 


Personnel Institute 


Assn. of Amer. L. Schs. (See Per- 


> sonnel Institute) 
Audio-Visual Com. Film Institute 
Personnel Institute (with A.A.L.S.) 


12:30 Luncheon Music Library 


Association 
. & Y.P., Div. of Ls. for: Chil- 
dren's L. Assn. 

Council 


12:30 Luncheon 

Friends of Ls. 

12:30 Luncheon 

C. £ Y.P., Div. of Ls. for: Amer. 
a i of Sch. Lns. 


Suea pion Books Com. 
2:15 Music L, Assn. 


ACRL: General Session ' 

erecta L. Assn. 

C. & Y.F., Div. of Ls. for: Amer. 
Assn. of Sch. Lns, joint with 
Young People’s Reading R.T. 

Federal Relations Com. with State 
Committees 

Hospital Ls. Div. 

National Assn. of State Ls. 

Public Ls. Div.: Business & Tech- 
nology Sect. - 

Public Relations Com. 


5:00-6:00 Public Relations Com, 
Film Showing 


FREE PERIOD 


~ 
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Evening:8:30 








Library Extension Institute 


Library Extension Institute 


8:00 
Personnel Institute 


FIRST GENERAL SESSION 


SECOND GENERAL SESSION 


6:30 Dinner 
National Assn. of State Ls. 


C. & Y.P., Div. of Ls. for: 
Children’s L. Assn. Awards 


FREE PERIOD 


 — rn, 
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Tentative Schedule of San Francisco Meetings 


Please note morning sessions at 10:00 to 12:00, afternoon sessions at 2:30, evening sessions at 8:30, with such exception 
as are specifically noted. Official program will carry room assignments. 


8 





Morning 10:00 


Afternoon 2:30 Evening 8:30 





Thursday 8:30-9:45 12:00 Luncheon Library School Dinners 
July 3 Library Arch. & Bldg. Planning Catholic L. Assn. 
Institute 12:30 Luncheon 
8:30-9:45 ' C, € Y.P., Div. of Ls. for: Young 
Personnel Clinic People's Reading R.T. 
THIRD GENERAL SESSION Art Reference R.T. 
. ACRL: General 
Catholic L. Assn. 
C. & , Div, of Ls. for: Amer. 
Assn. “of Sch, Las 
F Library Educ. Div, joint with Bd. 
of Educ. for Librarianship & FREE PERIOD 
Assn. of Amer. L, Schs. — : 
Library Ext, Div. 
National Assn. of State Ls. 
Public Ls, Div. 
^ 4:00 Tea 
C, & V.P., Div. of Ls, for: Amer. 
Assn. of Sch. Lns. 
Friday 8:30-9:45 ACRL: Engineering Sch. Ls. Sect. | FOURTH GENERAL SESSION 
July 4 Library Arch. & Bldg. Planning | C. & , Div. of Ls. for 7 
Institute eran "Adm., Bd. on ; 
8:30—9:45 Religious Books R.T. 
Personnel Clinic Resources of Amer. Ls., Bd. on 
C. & Y.P., Div. of: Children's L. | 5:00-6:00 
Assn. Public Relations Com. Film Show- 
Council ing 
Public Ls. Div.: Business and Tech- 
nology Sect. ; 
Archives, Phoenix, Ariz.; Helene H. ginia State Library, Richmond; Alfred 


Rogers, Illinois State Library, Springfield; 


Grace M. Sherwood, Rhode Island State . 


Library, Providence; Kathryn P. Mier, 
Missouri State Library, Jefferson City 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 2, 6:00 P.M. 


President Dennis A. Dooley, presiding 

Theme: California, Oregon, and Washington, 
and the National Libraries of the Americas 

Message from Gov. Earl Warren of Cali- 
fornia 

Speakers—Mabel R. Gillis, California State 
Library, Sacramento; Eleanor S. Stephens, 
Oregon State Library, Salem; Mrs. Carma 
R. Zimmerman, Washington State Library, 
Olympia; Luther H. Evans, Librarian of 
Congress; and others 


THURSDAY, JULY 3, 2:30 P.M.: 


President Dennis A. Dooley, presiding 

"Further Developments in State Libraries— 
Virginia Engle, Department of Library and 
Archives, Frankfort, Ky.; Mrs. Mary A. 
McGrath, Wyoming State Library, Chey- 
enne; Mrs. John Trotwood Moore, Tennes- 
see State Library, Nashville; W. T. Cash, 
Florida State Library, Tallahassee; Ralph 
Hudson, Oklahoma: State Library, Okla- 


homa City; Randolph Warner Church, Vir- ` 


Decker Keator, Pennsylvania State Library, 
Harrisburg 
Business meeting and election of officers 


` PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION, 
BOARD ON 


FRIDAY, JULY 4, 2:30 P.M. 


Louis M. Nourse, presiding 

Salaries—-What Can We Do to Improve 
Them? . The viewpoints of the A.L;A., the 
state library extension agency, the state li- 
brary association, the library school, the 
trustee, the administration, the staff, the city 
manager, and the personnel officer will be 
presented in a panel discussion 


Personnel Institute and Clinic 
Leaders: Louis J. Kroeger, personnel consult- 
ant, Piedmont, Calif.; Mrs. Eleanor Hitt 
Morgan, California State Library, Sacra- 


mento 
Theme: Human Relations in Personnel Ad- 


ministration 
Personnel Institute 
4 SATURDAY, JUNE 28, 10:00 A.M. 


Topic: Human Relations in Personnel Admin- 
istration - 


pm 


SAN FRANCISCO CONFERENCE PROGRAM 


SATURDAY, JUNE 28, 2:30 P.M. 


Topic: Employee, Trustee, and Executive Par- 
ticipation in Management 


SATURDAY, JUNE 28, 8:00 P.M. 


'Topic: Demonstration in Job Analysis and 
Classification of Positions 


SUNDAY, JUNE 29, 10:00 A.M. 


Topic: Demonstration, in Salary Schedule 

Building 
SUNDAY, JUNE 29, 2:30 P.M. 

With the Association of American Library 
Schools 

Topic: The Role of the Library School, the 
State Library. Extension Agency, and the 
State Library Association in Promoting a 
Well-Rounded Program of Personnel Ad- 


ministration in Libraries 


Personnel Clinic 
MONDAY, JUNE 30, 8:30-9:45 A.M. 
'Topic: Conditions of Employment, Work En- 


vironment, Welfare, and Their Effect on 
Morale 


TUESDAY, JULY I, 8:30-9:45 A.M. 


Topic: Selecting and Retaining Capable Em- 
ployees 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 2, 8:30-9:45 A.M. 


Topic: Demonstration of Training-within- 
Industry Methods 


THURSDAY, JULY 3, 8:30-9:45 A.M. 


Topic: Program for Staff Development, In- 
cluding Supervision and Leadership 


FRIDAY, JULY 4, 8:30-9:45 A.M. 

Topic: Role of Personnel Management in Ad- 
ministration—What Is Adequate Personnel 
Management and What Is the Place of the 
Personnel Officer in Management? 


PUBLIC DOCUMENTS COMMITTEE 


Chairman, Jerome Kear Wilcox, College of 
the City of New York Library 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 2, 10:00 A.M. 


Report on the Documents Expediting Project 
—Homer Halvorson, Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity Library, Baltimore 

California's New State Documents Distribu- 
tion System—Evelyn Eleanor Huston, State 
Library, Sacramento 

United Nations Publications: Their Catalog- 
ing, Indexing, and Distribution—Harry N. 
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Winton, United Nations, and Paul Leake, 
United Nations 

New Methods Adopted by the Superintendent 
of Documents! Office in Cataloging, Index- 
ing, and Distributing U. S. Public Docu- 
ments—R. B. Eastin, Assistant Superinten- 
dent of Documents, Washington, D.C. 

New Approaches to Government Publica- 
tions: Further Aids and Researches Needed 
in 'Their Interpretation—]erome Kear Wil- 
cox, College of the City of New York Li- 
brary , 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES DIVISION 


President, Carl Vitz, Public Library, Cincin- 
nati; executive secretary, Ruth W. 
Gregory, Public Library, Waukegan, Ill. 


MONDAY, JUNE 30, 11:00 A.M. 
Business meeting 


TUESDAY, JULY I, 10:00 A.M. 
Mrs. Caroline G. Mitchell, presiding : 


Joint meeting with Division of Libraries for 
Children and Young People, Library Exten- 
sion Division, and Trustees Division 

National Plan for Public Library Service— 
John S. Richards, Public Library, Seattle 

The Situation as of Today—Speaker to be an- 
nounced 

How It Works in One County—Irene Bran- 
ham, Kern County Free Library, Bakers- 
field, Calif. 

How It Looks to a Trustee—Speaker to be an- 
nounced 

Discussion—Amy Winslow, Enoch Pratt Free 
Library, Baltimore 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 2, 10:30 A.M. 
Business meeting 


THURSDAY, JULY 3, 2:30 P.M. 
President Carl Vitz, presiding 
Joint meeting with Hospital Libraries Divi- 
sion 
Physical and Mental Balance through Books 
—Speaker to be announced 


ADULT EDUCATION SECTION 


Chairman, Mrs. Florence Stevens Craig, 
Cuyahoga County Library, Cleveland; sec- 
retary, Robert Dumont Franklin, Public 
Library, Toledo 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 2, 9:00-10:30 A.M. 
Business meeting 
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BRANCH LIBRARIANS SECTION 


Chairman, Mary E. Phillips, Belmont Branch, 
Library Association of “Portland, Ore.; 
secretary, Edith Rees, Washington Heights 
Branch, New York Public Library 
WEDNESDAY, JULY 2, 9:00-10:30 A.M. 
Business meeting 


BUSINESS AND TECHNOLOGY SECTION 
Chairman, Jean K. Taylor, Queens Borough 
Public Library, Jamaica, N.Y.; secretary, 


Florence M. Waller, Public Library, 
Seattle 
TUESDAY, JULY 1, 2:30 P.M. 


‘Theme: Service to Business and Industry 

Moderator: John D. Henderson, Los Angeles 
County Public Library 

Medium-Sized Library—Anne B. Berry, Pub- 
lic Library, Vancouver, B.C.; Willard 
Y oungs, Public Library, San Diego, Calif. 

A Selection of Financial Services—Doris 
L. Mitchell, Public Library, Seattle 

Small Library—Eva Santee, Public Library, 

- Vancouver, Wash. 

. What Business Expects of the Library— 

Joseph M. Trickett, School of Manage- 


ment, San Francisco 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 2, 9:00-10:30 A.M. 
Business meeting 


FRIDAY, JULY 4, 10:00 A.M. 


Research in the Bay area. Scientific aspects 
of the release of atomic energy—Dr. 
W. K. H. Panofsky, Radiation Laboratory, 
University of California, Berkeley 


ORDER AND BOOK SELECTION SECTION 
Chairman, Joseph W. Rogers, Library of 
Congress, Washington, D.C.; secretary- 
treasurer, Charlotte Zepf, Public Library, 
Chicago 
WEDNESDAY, JULY 2,. 9:00-10:30 A.M. 
Business meeting 


SERVICE LIBRARIANS SECTION 


Chairman, Paul E. Postell, Army Library 


Service, Special Services Division, A.S.F., 
U.S. War Department, New York City 
WEDNESDAY, JULY 2, 9:00-10:30 A.M. 
Operation of Army and Navy Libraries with 
Reduced Budgets; A Panel Discussion— 
Paul E. Postell, U.S. War Department, 
«X New York City; Dorothy F. Deininger, 
Library Section, Bureau of Navy Person- 
nel, Washington, D.C.; Wendell B. Coon, 
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Library Depot, Sixth Army Headquarters, 
The Presidio, San Francisco 
Business meeting 


SMALL’ LIBRARIES SECTION 
Chairman, Jeanne Griffin, Public Library, 
Kalamazoo, Mich.; vice chairman, Paul W. 
Scott, Public Library, Pocatello, Idaho; 
secretary, Muriel E. Perry, Public Library, 
Decatur, Ill. 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 2, 9:00-10:30 A.M. 
Business meeting and discussion 


PUBLIC RELATIONS COMMITTEE 


Chairman, Harold Louis Hamill, Public Li- 
brary, Kansas City, Mo. 


TUESDAY, JULY I, 2130 P.M. 
Topic: How to Conduct Fund-Raising Cam- 
paigns 
Speakers to be announced 
TUESDAY, JULY I, 5:00-6:00 P.M. 
Film showing 


FRIDAY, JULY 4, 5:00-6:00 P.M. 
Film showing 


RELIGIOUS BOOKS ROUND TABLE 
Chairman, Mrs. Dorothy Felter Vetter, Starr 
King School for the Ministry Library, 
Berkeley, Calif.; secretary-treasurer, Inez 


C. Ader, Public Library, Chicago 


MONDAY, JUNE 30, 10:00 A.M. 

The Indexing of Religious Periodical Litera- 
ture—Lena B. Nofcier, Asbury Theologi- 
cal Seminary, Wilmore, Ky. 

Discussion, led by H. W. Wilson, H. W. Wil- 
son Company, New York City 

FRIDAY, JULY 4, 2:30 P.M. 

Building Book Collections in Seminary Li- 
braries—Rev. George B. Ehlhardt, Divinity 
School Library, Duke University, Durham, 
N.C. 


Business meeting 


RESOURCES OF AMERICAN 
LIBRARIES, BOARD ON 
Chairman, Robert Bingham Downs, Uni- 

versity of Illinois Library, Urbana 


FRIDAY, JULY 4, 2:30 P.M. 
Program to be announced 


SERIALS ROUND TABLE 
Chairman, Mrs. Dorothy Besuden Keller, 
University of California Library, Berkeley; 
secretary-treasurer, Evelyn Wimersberger, 

Iowa State College Library, Ames 


SAN FRANCISCO CONFERENCE PROGRAM 


MONDAY, JUNE 30, 10:00 A.M. 


Periodical Trivia—Lesley Muriel Heathcote, 
State College Library, Bozeman, Mont. 
Present Status of the “List of Certain Peri- 
odicals at the Library of Congress”— 
George A. Schwegmann, Jr., Library of 

Congress, Washington, D.C. 

Problems of Reproduction of War Issues in 
the Light of Due Methods—Homer Hal- 
vorson, Johns Hopkins University Library, 
Baltimore i 

Committee reports 

Business meeting-and proposals of new. topics 
for investigation and later discussion 


SPECIAL LIBRARIES ASSOCIATION — 
PACIFIC COAST CHAPTERS 

Presidents—Puget Sound Chapter, Harry C. 
Bauer, University of Washington Library, 
Seattle; San Francisco Bay Chaper, Mary 
Kathleen Moore, Music Library, National 
Broadcasting Co., San Francisco; Southern 
California Chapter, L. Herman Smith, 
John Muir Junior College Library, Pasa- 
dena, Calif. 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 2, 10:00 A.M. AND 
WEDNESDAY, JULY 2, 2:30 P.M. 
Regional meeting 


_ Topics: S.L.A. Chapter Activities; S.L.A. 


Cooperation on the Pacific Coast; Special 
Library Resources and Techniques 


STAFF ORGANIZATIONS 
ROUND TABLE 
Chairman, Mrs. Margia W. Proctor, Public 
Library, Buffalo; secretary-treasurer, 
Katherine Prescott, Public Library, Cleve- 
land ; 


TUESDAY, JULY I, 10:00 A.M. 
Open meeting on job analysis, its purpose, 
technique in application, and results 


/ 


Discussion leader: John Boynton Kaiser, Free 


Public Library, Newark 

Speakers: Darrell H. Voorhies, Department 
on Organization, Standard Oil Company of 
California (job analysis in relation to man- 
agement); Alice E. Phelps, chairman, Edu- 
cation Committee, Cleveland Public Library 
Workers Association (job analysis study 


made by the staff association at Cleveland 
Public Library) 


SUBSCRIPTION BOOKS 
COMMITTEE 


Chairman, Helen M. Focke, Case School of 
Applied Science, Cleveland 
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TUESDAY, JULY I, 2:00 P.M. 


Open meeting with Subscription Books Bul- 
letin subscribers and with publishers 

Discussion: Standards for the preparation and 
evaluation of reference works. Considera- 
tion of docket presented at Midwinter Con- 
ference open meeting will be continued with 
emphasis upon topics not discussed at that 
meeting 


THEATRE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


President, George Freedley, New York Pub- 
lic Library 


TUESDAY, JULY 1, 10:00 A.M, 


San Francisco Builds a Professional Theatre 
Organization—John Jennings, San Fran- 
cisco Theatre Association 

Towards an American Theatre— Hubert 
Heffer, Department of Drama, Stanford 
University, Calif. 

Library Needs of the Educational Theatre— 
Fred O. Harris, University of California, 
Berkeley; Henry Schnitzler, University of 
California, Berkeley; Mrs. Marian Steb- 
bins, Mills College, Oakland, Calif.; Arch 
Lauterer, Mills College, Oakland, Calif. 

Collecting of Theatre Records in California— 
Caroline Wenzel, California State Library, 
Sacramento 

Speaking of the Theatre—Peter J. McCor- 
mick, San Francisco Public Library 


TRUSTEES DIVISION 


TUESDAY, JULY 1, 10:00 A.M. 


Joint meeting—See Public Libraries Division 
for full details 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 2, 10:00 A.M. 
Business meeting and discussion 


Dana Publicity Awards 


The John Cotton Dana Publicity Awards 
Contest, sponsored jointly by the Wilson 
Library Bulletin and the A.L.A. Pub- 
lic Relations Committee, will be judged for the 
second time at the 1947 A.L.A. conference in 
San Francisco. Awards will be offered in 
seven groups: four to public libraries accord- 
ing to population, one to school libraries, one 
to college and university libraries, and one to 
special or state or other libraries. Entries 
include a cross section of the library’s publi- 
city during 1946, in a scrapbook, according to 
rules outlined in the entry blank. It is neces- 
sary for each library wishing to send a scrap- 
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book, to fill out an entry blank by May 15, 
although the scrapbooks themselves are to be 
sent to the conference. All libraries are eli- 
gible and are urged to compete for these na- 
tionwide publicity honors. For an entry blank 
with all information, write to the John Cot- 
ton Dana Publicity Awards Contest, Wilson 
Library Bulletin, 950 University Ave., New 
York City 52. 


“Outstanding Books” Discussion 
The Lending Section of the Public Li- 
` braries Division will have as one of its sub- 
jects for a round table discussion at the San 
Francisco Conference on Wednesday at 2:30 
p.M’ the list of “50 Outstanding Books.” Sev- 
eral librarians interested in the continuance or 
discontinuance of the yearly list have agreed to 
talk on the subject. : 

The section’ chairman, as well as A.L.A., 
has in the past received condemning letters 
about the methods used in compiling the ulti- 
mate list of outstanding books which was 
published during a particular year. Compara- 
tively few letters of commendation for the 
section's work have ever been received. It is 
hoped that enough interest in the subject will 
be manifested at the San Francisco Confer- 
ence so that positive action can be recom- 


mended to A.L.A. 
Publicity Examples Wanted 


Have you any favorite publicity devices 
suitable for an exhibit in the booth of the 
Division of Libraries for Children and Young 
People at the A.L.A. conference in San Fran- 
cisco? Please mail to Bess M. Landfear, visual 
aids librarian, Bureau of Texts and Libraries, 
750 Eddy St., San Francisco 2, not later than 
June 1. These may take the form of photo- 
graphs, lists, folders, or any compact expres- 
sion of public relations. All materials should 
be adequately marked and mounted (if neces- 
sary). No materials which need to be re- 
turned to the sender should be sent without 
making arrangements well in advance. 


Trails in the West 


Rotarian magazine, February 1947, p. 
35-38, contained an article by Clarence $. 
Paine, Beloit College Libraries, Beloit, Wis., 
entitled “Emigrant’s Guide for Rotarians, 
Notes on Historic Trails of the West; Com- 
piled for the Interest and Pleasure of Those 
Who May Go to the Convention of Rotary 


‘for appointments with consultants. 
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International to Be Held at San Francisco in 
California, June 8-12, 1947.” 


San Francisco Restaurants 
Places to dine are described in Robert 
O’Brien’s “Cook's Tour of San Francicso,” 
which appeared in the Rotarian magazine for 
April 1947. 


Clearing House for Library Problems 

A clearing house will be sponsored again 
this year by the Headquarters Library. It 
will be stationed near the Registration Desk 
and will serve as an information bureau on 
specific library questions and as a medium 
The li- 


brarian or an ‘assistant will man the desk 


“from 9 A.M. to 5 P.M., Monday through 


Friday. Blanks requesting appointments will 
be found in the registration envelopes. 


Subscription Books 

The A.L.A. Subscription Books Committee 
plans to hold an open meeting at the A.L.A. 
conference in San Francisco on Tuesday, 
July 1, at 2:00 P.M. Librarians and refer- 
ence book publishers are invited to attend and 
to participate in a discussion of standards for 
the preparation and evaluation of reference 
works. 

This meeting will be the third in a series 
inaugurated at the Buffalo Conference last 
summer, and the discussion opened at the 
midwinter meeting will be continued. The 
docket prepared for that meeting was only 
partially covered. The committee hopes that 
these discussions will contribute toward a 
realization of the common aim of both li- 
brarians and publishers in maintaining stand- 
ards sufficiently high to produce reference 
works adequate for the needs of their users. 


Personnel Institute and Clinic 

A personnel institute and clinic, sponsored 
by the Board on Personnel Administration, is 
scheduled for the San Francisco Conference. 
A two-day preconference institute of five ses- 
sions will be held Saturday and Sunday, June 
28 and 29. The clinic will meet daily from 
Monday, June 30, through Friday, July 4, 
8:30—9:45 A.M. The theme for the institute 
and clinic is “Human Relations in Personnel 
Administration.” See the tentative program in 
this issue for topics to be covered at the various 
sessions. 
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SAN FRANCISCO CONFERENCE PROGRAM 


Louis J. Kroeger, well-known personnel 
consultant, and Mrs. Eleanor Hitt Morgan, 
who acted as leaders of the board's Employee 
Relations Clinic at Cincinnati, will act as lead- 
ers of this institute and clinic. At each session 
a staff member, an administrator, and a trustee 
will participate as discussion leaders to bring 
out the role of each group in the particular 
aspect of personnel administration under con- 
sideration. 

The registration fee for the institute and 
clinic combined is $8; for the institute alone, 
$5; and for the clinic alone, $3. Registrations, 
without money, should be sent as soon as 
possible to Hazel B. Timmerman, executive 
assistant, A.L.A. Board on Personnel Adminis- 
tration, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago 11. As space 
is limited, registrations will be accepted in 
order of their receipt. Librarians who plan 
to attend the preconference institute should 
notify L. J. Clarke, chairman, Housing Com- 
mittee, Public Library, San Francisco 2, of that 
fact in specifying date of arrival when apply- 
ing for housing accommodations for the con- 


ference. (See A.L.A. Bulletin 41:81, March 
1947.) 


LI 


Library Extension Institute 


A two-day preconference institute is being 
planned by the Library Extension Division for 
June 26 and 27. The institute will include 
an examination of methods used in organizing 
a network of service outlets in other fields, 
such as business, public health, and recreation, 
by specialists from. fields outside the library. 
This will be followed by a program of case 
studies of various types of library agencies. 
The sessions will be held in the University 
of California Extension Division Building, 
540 Powell St., San Francisco. A $3 registra- 
tion fee will be charged. Advance registra- 
tion, without money, is to be sent to Thelma 
Reid, field representative, California State Li- 
brary, Sacramento 9. 


Trustees at San Francisco 


Highlights of the conference program of 
special interest to members of the Trustees 
Division are listed below: 


Monday, board meeting for trustees, welcome 
to new members, and the first general session. 

Tuesday, joint meeting (sponsored by Trus- 
tees, Public Libraries, Library Extension, ‘and 
Children and Young People’s Divisions), and 
Friends of the Library luncheon. 
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Wednesday, meeting of the division, followed 
by a tour of libraries and places of special 
interest to be conducted by the Oakland trustees. 

Thursday, general and section meetings of the 
Public Libraries Division. 

Friday, meeting on personnel—salary prob- 
lems. 


County Libraries Booth 


The County and Regioral Libraries Sec- 
tion of the Library Extension Division is spon- 
soring an exhibit booth at the San Francisco 
Conference. Display and exhibit materials 
relating to county and regional libraries 
activities are solicited. Send to Evalyn Peat, 
Napa County Free Library, Napa, Calif., by 


June 1, 1947. 


Breakfast, Luncheon, Tea, and 
Dinner Tickets 


As a convenience for conference delegates, 
there will be a central desk for the sale of 
tickets for all breakfast, luncheon, tea, and 
dinner meetings for which tickets will be sold 
in advance. 

If you are responsible for such tickets you 
are asked to make use of this service by ar- 
ranging for the sale through this central desk. 
The supply of tickets to be placed on sale, 
numbered consecutively and accompanied by 
full information, should be in the hands of 
Cora M. Beatty at the A.L.A. Office, 50 E. 
Huron St., Chicago, by June 2. 

Please observe the following points so that 
the ticket desk may function efficiently: 


1. Name, date, hour, place, and price of func- 
tion should appear on the ticket 

2. Tickets should be a convenient size for han- 
dling, preferably about 3 X 24 inches 

3. Tickets for each function must be numbered 
consecutively, beginning at one 

4. Tickets for which reservations have been 
accepted in advance will not be handled; only 
those ready for sale are to be supplied 

5. There should be one price only for all tick- 
ets for a given function. It is advisable to have 
the price of.the ticket include tax and gratuity, 
and avoid odd cents 

6. Checks will not be accepted at the ticket 
desk 

7. The supply of tickets should be’ accompanied 
by the following information _ 

a. Day and hour when advance sale should 
close 
b. Name of group representative authorized 

to deal with the ticket desk 

8. Payment by the central ticket desk to the 
authorized representative will be in cash.. 


PICKUPS 


By the Editor 





N VIEW of the willingness of Navy officials 
| to lend scholars the services of the Office 
of Naval History and the use of their 
archives for further study, Julian P. Boyd, 
A.L.A.’s representative at the meeting at 
the Navy Department to consider the re- 
lationship of civilian scholarship to the 
Navy's historical program, suggests that 
the libraries of the country ought to re- 
spond in turn "by calling to the attention 
of the Navy Department such Japanese and 
German ‘liberated’ documents of naval in- 
terest as might filter through to American 
libraries in unofficial channels." "Ihe meet- 
Ing was attended by representatives of about 
thirty learned societies. 


IBRARIES" will be the- subject of discus- 
l, sion at the twenty-eighth annual 
meeting of the Franciscan Educational Con- 
ference, composed of friars of the various 
branches of the Franciscan family, which 
will be held at Santa Barbara, Calif., the 
latter part of June, just prior to the annual 


A.L.A. conference. P 


T THE MEETING of the American Asso- 
A clation of Junior Colleges held in St. 
Louis, February 17-22, the following com- 
mittee was established to identify junior 
college library problems for later study and 
investigation: Leonard V. Koos, University 
of Chicago; B. Lamar Johnson, Stephens 
College Library, Columbia, Mo.; Rodney 
Cline, Louisiana State University, Monroe; 
and Mary Harrison Clay, Louisiana State 
University Library, Monroe. 


WORKSHOP on personnel will be held 
June 29-July 7 at the Library School, 
New Jersey College for Women, New 


Brunswick. The program will include dis- 
cussions on job analysis, civil service, salary 
schedules, position classification, and certi- 
fication. 


Y DEVOTING two afternoons a week to 
B presiding over specially selected brows- 
ing tables in two local secondhand book- 
stores, Lansing V. Hammond, professor of 
English literature at Russell Sage College, 
Troy, N.Y., hopes to do his part toward 
encouraging undergraduates to start buying 
books for their future homes. "The book- 
stores are cooperating in the venture by 
keeping their prices as low as possible, 
to enable students to lay the foundation for 
a good library at comparatively little cost. 


AMILTON COLLEGE, Clinton, N.Y., has 
H announced the creation of a new 
center for the study of Central New York 
regional history to take the form of the 
Samuel Hopkins Adams Historical Collec- 
It will be housed in a separate room 
in the college library. 


tion. 


UR TEACHERS— I hey Need the Help 
O of Business Now,” an editorial by 
James H. McGraw, Jr., appealing to busi- 
ness to help in meeting the present crisis of 
teachers’ and librarians’ salaries, appeared 
in all McGraw-Hill publications ‘and re- 
ceived nationwide advertising in newspapers 
and magazines in April. 


N A LETTER from Tasmania, Isabella Jin- 
] nette, State Library, Hobart, reports 
that when she planned a class for training 
six or eight people to work with children, 
twenty-five indicated a desire to do the work. 
All twenty-five were so earnest that they 
were allowed to remain for at least part of 
the work. 
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d N IN-SERVICE training conference for 

K. public librarians serving Negro clien- 
tele in fourteen Southern states will be held 
in Atlanta University, May 19-24, under 
the sponsorship of the Carnegie Corporation 
of New York and the School of Library 
Service, Atlanta University. Adult educa- 
tion, public relations, work with children 
and young people, and extension of library 
service to rural areas will be the main topics 
for discussion. 


HIO HAS recognized its outstanding li- 
brary trustees by citations presented 


Translations 


NEW VENTURE in international publish- 
A ing has-been started by the American 
Junior Red Cross and the American Library 
Association for the purpose of widening the 
common literary background of children of 
all nations, 

As a first step in this plan, a United States 
committee set up by the Association has se- 
lected a list of twenty-five books widely read 
by children in this country. Sets of these 
books will be purchased by the American 
Junior Red Cross and forwarded to similar 
‘advisory committees in foreign countries, 
which will select one title for translation 
and publication in those countries. The 
foreign committees will also select lists of 
books which will be forwarded to the U.S. 
committee, which will select one title from 
each list to be translated into English and 
published here. “This process will be repeated 
annually as long as it appears to fill a need 
in supplying additional bases for sympathetic 
understanding among national groups. 

The American Junior Red Cross is in- 
viting the Junior Red Cross sections of sev- 
eral European Red Cross societies to spon- 
sor the advisory committees in those coun- 
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each year since 1942 at the state association 
conference. Recipients of this year’s cita- 
tions presented at Columbus, March 4-6, 
were A. E. Gower, of Kingston, and J. G. 
Argetsinger, of Youngstown. 

jp NEW YORK Catholic Li- 
Y brarian's tenth annual conference will 
be held at D’Youville College, Buffalo, May 
to, with His Eminence, Eugene Cardinal 
‘Tisserant, former librarian, Vatican Li- 
brary, Rome, and at present secretary of the 
congregation for the Oriental Church, as 


guest speaker. 


for Children 


tries. The U.S. Advisory Committee, 
which recently completed its first selection, 
is made up as follows: 


' Elizabeth D. Briggs, Cleveland Public Li- 
brary, chairman 

Sarah Allen Beard, Work with Children 
and Young People, Division of Public Librar- 
ies, Massachusetts State Education Depart- 
ment, Boston 

Nora Beust, Library Service Division, U.S. 
Office of Education, Washington 

Christine Bell Gilbert, School Library 
Laboratory, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York City 

Ruth Giles, Work with Children, New 
York Public Library 

Frances Henne, Graduate Library School, 
University of Chicago 

Sallie B. Marks, Inter-American Education 
Foundation, Washington (consultant) 

Mildred L. Batchelder, American Library 


Association, Chicago (secretary). 


The books chosen by the committee are 
for children from preschool age to fourteen, 
with emphasis-on the interests of eight- to 
ten-year-olds: 


Mr. Popper's Penguins by Richard Tupper 
Atwater and F. H. C. Atwater (Little, 
Brown, 1938) 


y 
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Daniel Boone by Esther Averill (Harper, 
1945) 7 

The Little House by Virginia Lee Burton 
(Houghton, 1942) 

Little Navajo Bluebird by Ann N. Clark 
(Viking, 1943) 

Down, Down the Mountain by Ellis Credle 
(Nelson, 1934) 

The Saturdays by Elizabeth Enright (Far- 
rar and Rinehart, 1941) 

The Moffats by Eleanor Estes (Harcourt, 
1941) 

Johnny Tremain by Esther Forbes ( Hough- 
ton, 1943) 

Dr. George Washington Garver by Shirley 
Graham and G. D. Lipscomb (Messner, 
1944) 

George Washington's World by Genevieve 
Foster (Scribner, 1941) 

Fair Adventure by Elizabeth Janet Gray 
(Viking, 1940) 

500 Hats of Bartholomew Cubbins by The- 
odor Seuss Geisel (Vanguard, 1938) 

Little Toot by Hardie Gramatky (Putnam, 
1939) 

Here's a Penny by Carolyn Haywood ( Har- 
court, 1944) 
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Paddle-to-the-Sea by Holling C. Holling 
(Houghton, 1941) 
- Big Red by James Arthur Kjelgaard (Holi- 
day House, 1945) 

Rabbit Hill by Robert Lawson (Viking, 
1944) 

Make Way for Ducklings by Robert Mc- 
Closkey (Viking, 1941) 

Yankee Doodle’s Cousins by Anne Mal- 
colmson (Houghton, 1941) . 

Boy with a Pack by Stephen Meader (Har- 
court, 1939) 


Abe Lincoln Grows Up by Carl Sandburg | 


(Harcourt, 1928) 

Good Master by Kate Seredy (Viking, 
1935) 

Call It Courage by Armstrong Sperry 
(Macmillan, 1940) 

Honk the Moose by Phil Stong (Dodd, 
Mead, 1935) 

Little House in the Big Woods, and Little 
House on the Prairie by Laura Ingalls Wilder 
(combined edition) (Harper, 1947) 


Epwarp A. RICHARDS, Director 
American Junior Red Cross 


Positions 


t 


Two positions open, both as head of a branch, 
Racine 


library. Salary range, $2212-$3162. 
Public Library, Racine, Wis. 


Wanted: Library school graduate for position 
as assistant librarian for cataloging, reference, 
and serials work. Salary, $2400, with faculty 
rank. Wagner Memorial Lutheran College, 
Grymes Hill, Staten Island 1, N.Y. 


Wanted: Assistant in active medium-sized li- 
brary near New York City and serving an in- 
tellectual community. Experience not necessary 
but a good cultural background essential. Salary, 
$2100-$2500, plus $200 cost-of-living bonus. A94 


Wanted: Professionally trained librarian. 
State age, training, and experience. Apply to 
president, Upsala College, East Orange, N.J. 


CL MEM O EE 
Notices by A.L.A. personal or institutional members will be inserted for a charge of fifty cents 


a line; minimum one dollar and a half. 


Deadline: tenth of month preceding publication. 


Pay- 


ment should not be made until statement is sent from the Bulletin office. 

Advertisements offering less than $2100, the minimum salary recommended by the A.L.A. Coun- 
cil, are accepted after advertisers have been reminded that $2100 is the minimum recommended 
by A.L.A. and that it is difficult to fill positions at that figure. 
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A.L.A. Representation 


THE FOLLOWING have been selected by 
the International Relations Office to repre- 
sent A.L.A. at the International Library 
Committee meetings in Oslo in May: 


Leon Carnovsky, Graduate Library School, 
University of Chicago 

Milton E. Lord, Boston Public Library 

Flora B. Ludington, Williston Memorial 
Library, Mount Holyoke College, South 
Hadley, Mass. 

Donald O. Rod, Denkmann Memorial Li- 
brary, Augustana College and Theological 
Seminary, Rock Island, Ill, who is a stu- 
dent at the Graduate Library School and is 
studying in the Scandinavian countries on a 
grant-in-aid from the A.L.A. 


The Commission for International Edu- 
cational Reconstruction has invited Execu- 
tive Secretary Milam to membership on the 


commission as a representative of the 


A.L.A. 

Upon invitation of Secretary of Navy 
Forrestal the A.L.A. designated Julian P. 
Boyd, Princeton University Library, to act 
as A.L.A. representative to a meeting in 
Washington, D.C., to discuss the relation- 
ship of civilian scholarship to the Navy 
historical program. 

Joseph S. Ibbotson, Rosenberg Library, 
Galveston, Tex., represented the A.L.A. at 
the inauguration of William Vermillion 
Houston as president of Rice Institute on 
April 10, 


Carnegie Students 100 Per Cent 


The A.L.A. Membership Department 
reports that the thirty-two students in the 


Carnegie Institute of Technology Library - 


School are all members of the A.L.A. 


San Francisco Conlerence 
June 29-July 5 


Extension Section Discontinued 


The Library Extension Division at its 
meeting in December voted discontinuance 
of its University Library Extension Service 
Section, so that the division is now composed 
of only two sections: the County and 
Regional Section and State Agency Section. 

` 
Visit to Louisiana 

Heren A. RIDGWAY, public library 
specialist, spent March 9-15 in Louisiana. 
After attending a meeting in New Orleans 
of the Library Extension Committee of the 
Southwestern Library Association, Miss 
Ridgway went to Baton Rouge to visit the 
Louisiana State Library. Before going on 
to Alexandria for the annual conference of 
the Louisiana Library Association, she also 
visited the public library and several of the 
nearby parish libraries and spoke to the 
library school students at Louisiana State 
University (Baton Rouge) and at North- 
western State College (Natchitoches). 

At Alexandria Miss Ridgway spoke on 
“Self-Evaluation in Library Service” at one 
of the general sessions of the state con- 
ference, and to the Public and Regional Sec- 
tion on “Getting People to Read.” She 
also attended the trustees luncheon and took 
part in the postconference meeting of parish 
librarians. 


1947-48 Nominating Committee 


Tue Executive Boarp has appointed 
the following members to serve as the 
A.L.A. Nominating Committee for 1947- 
48: Ralph A. Ulveling, Detroit Public Li- 
brary, chairman; Alice L. Jewett, Public 
Library, Mt. Vernon, N.Y.; Carleton B. 
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Joeckel, School of Librarianship, University 
of' California, Berkeley; Sarah L. Jones, 
Division of Textbook and Library Service, 
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State Department of Education, Atlanta; 
Margaret Jean Ward, Denver Public Li- 
brary. 


The Public Library Inquiry 


HE CARNEGIE CORPORATION OF 
| New York has granted $175,000 
for a two-year study of how well 
existing public libraries are serving Ameri- 
can communities and whether libraries 
should become future custodians of non- 
commercial radio, films, and television. 
Proposed by the A.L.A. last summer, the 
survey will be conducted under the auspices 
of a special committee of the Social Science 
Research Council, with Robert D. Leigh 
directing it. 

Dr. Leigh has just completed work as 
director of the Commission on the Freedom 
of the Press; in 1932 he formulated and 
put into operation the educational plan for 
Bennington College and served for fourteen 
years as its first president; he investigated 


advances in secondary education for the In-. 


stitute of Advanced Studies; he served dur- 
ing the war as director of the Foreign Broad- 
cast Intelligence Service of the Federal 
Communications Commission and was the 
first chairman of the United Nations Mon- 
itoring Committee on international radio 


broadcasts; and he is the author of Federal - 


Health Administration in the United States. 

The committee of the S.S. R.C. which will 
supervise the study is composed of Ralph A. 
Beals, New York Public Library; J. Fred- 
eric Dewhurst, economist of the Twentieth 
Century Fund; Donald Marquis, psycholo- 


` 


gist of the University of Michigan; Mary 
U. Rothrock, A.L.A. President and T.V.A. 
specialist in library service; Richard H. 
Shryock, American history professor of the 
University of Pennsylvania and acting direc- 
tor of the American Council of Learned So- 
cieties; Malcolm M. Willey, vice president 
of the University of Minnesota; and Dr. 
Leigh, chairman. 

The study will cover the following as- 
pects of the library as an institution: 


1. Evolution, functions, and objectives of 
the public library 

2. The internal operations and management 
of libraries: personnel, costs, processes, and 
controls 

3. Governmental and other overhead con- 
trols and services relating to the community 
library 

4. Present services to, and relationships of 
the library with, the community 

5. Relation to the library function of newer 
technical and commercial developments in the 
field of communication. 


For this montb's ads, 


see page 158 
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Policy Statement of the A.L.A. 


International Relations Board 


M" THAN ever before the govern- 
ments and peoples of the world are 
attempting to construct international organ- 
izations to prevent war and promote general 
welfare. The expanding efforts which our 
own government and people are making to 
these ends put upon the libraries of the 
United States the obligation to inform 
themselves about international issues and to 
intensify their efforts to promote under- 
standing of international affairs among the 
people they serve. 

The A.L.A. International Relations 
Board believes that librarians, libraries, and 
the materials with which they work are 
vital to the establishment and assurance of 
a lasting peace. It therefore affirms that: 


I. Librarians should seek ways to promote 
the use of and to make available all materials 
which will inform the citizens of the United 
States concerning the issues involved in inter- 
national affairs and the points of view of other 
peoples of the world 

11. Librarians should lend their special 
abilities and services to facilitate an adequate 
interpretation abroad of the United States. 
Such understanding abroad is a matter of first 
importance to our country 

III. The American Library Association 
should accept responsibility for placing the 
library and bibliographical knowledge and dis- 
ciplines needed to accomplish international 
programs at the disposal of the agencies which 
are engaged in the promotion of international 
understanding. Examples of such agencies 
are the United States government, interna- 
tional organizations such as the United Na- 
tions Educational, Scientific, and Cultural 
Organization, learned societies, groups such 
as the Commission for International Educa- 
tional Reconstruction, and all other groups 
with activities looking toward the advance- 
ment of international library service 


IV. The American Library Association 
should foster and develop plans for the ex- 
change of librarians between this and other 
countries. It should give particular attention 
to providing opportunities to younger librari- 
aris both here and abroad to gain fruitful in- 
ternational library experience by means of 
work exchanges, visits, and study abroad 

V. The American Library Association 
should accept responsibility for taking the ini- 
tiative, when and as necessary, among the li- 
brary groups of the United States to assure 
the continuation and expansion of the ex- 
change of information and ideas between this 
country and all other countries. 


For the purpose of accomplishing these 
ends it is recommended that the Inter- 
national Relations Board be continued as 
the primary agency through which the 
Association functions in the international 
field. To be fully effective, the board must 
have an executive office. The board and 
its office should be mainly concerned with 
adyisory, planning, and coordinating activi- 
ties; should be able, however, to operate 
special projects for short periods when 
necessary and desirable; should be kept 
flexible so that activities and services can 
be adjusted at any time to needs and op- 
portunities as they arise. i 

Since the International Relations Board 
was established in 1942 when the world 
was at war, many of its activities have been 
concerned with wartime and rehabilitation 
needs. [t must continue to aid our col- 
leagues abroad to reconstruct their libraries 
and library systems by making available 
our experience, talents, and materials in- 
sofar as this is desired and resources permit. 

Now that hostilities are over, it seems 
inconceivable that the American Library 
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Association should limit its activities to 
national issues and not seek means to pro- 
mote international understanding. With 
this end in view Ralph R. Shaw was re- 
quested, as an individual from outside of the 
board and its operations, to review the work 
of the board and its office and make recom- 
mendations as to future activities. 

As Exhibit A, and as the principal part 
of this publication, the board is happy to 
present Mr. Shaw's report on the "Inter- 
national Activities of the American Library. 
Association.” Several of Mr. Shaw's 
specific recommendations have already been 


approved by the board; all others will 


receive careful consideration. 

As Exhibit B there is presented a state- 
ment on the program for "Libraries and 
Museums" which was adopted by the First 
General Conference of the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Or- 
ganization (UNESCO). The relatively 
advanced position of library organization 
and development in North America puts 
upon librarians of this continent special 
responsibility to support UNESCO's li- 
brary program in every way possible. 

As Exhibit C there is presented a state- 
ment on the "Recommendations Adopted by 
the Conference on International Cultural, 
Educational, and Scientific Exchanges" 
which was held at Princeton University on 
Nov. 25-26, 1946, under the sponsorship 
of the A.L.A. International Relations 
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Board and the A.L.A. Board on Resources 
of American Libraries. The international 
exchange of materials and information is 
essential if libraries are to be effective 
agencies in promoting international under- 
standing. 

This Report Number II on International 
Library Relations is now presented by the 
International Relations Board to the 
American Library Association with the hope 
and expectation that the Association will 
find ways and means to continue and 
expand its work in international relations. 
The board hopes that it may have in- 
creasing collaboration and constructive 
criticism from libraries and learned so- 
cieties, and particularly from other library 
organizations. It hopes also that many 
librarians will seek out and find ways to 
make their individual libraries more effec- 
tive agencies than ever before for the ad- 
vancement of international understanding. 

It is indeed in the minds of men that 
lasting peace is to be assured. It is with 
minds of men that librarians work. 


FLoraA B. LUDINGTON, Chairman 
CHARLES Harvey BROWN 

Leon CARNOVSKY 

MirroN E. Lorp 

RALPH A. ULVELING 

WiLLiam Warner BrisuopP (consultant) 
Harry MILLER LYDENBERG (consultant) 
Keyes D. METCALF (consultant) 
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EXHIBIT A 


International Activities ot the 
American Library Association 


Ralph R. Shaw 
I. LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL 


Miss Flora B. Ludington, Chairman, 
International Relations Board. 
Dear Miss Ludington: 

At its meeting on Oct. 2, 1946, the In- 
ternational Relations Board asked me to 
survey the work of the International Re- 
lations Board and its Washington office and 
to report my findings to the board at its 
midwinter meeting. The board asked me 
to evaluate the work it has done and, if 
possible, to analyze the future role of the 
Association in international affairs; it 
placed no limitations on the scope of this 
assignment. 

The primary frame of reference in evalu- 
ating the work of both board and office is 
their charter as laid down in Report Num- 
ber One of the Special Committee on In- 
ternational Cultural Relations, which was 
approved by the Executive Board. 

A secondary frame of reference is the 
abnormal world conditions under which 
the board and office were established and 
operated, which may be construed in part 
as explaining any of their possible short- 
comings, but are even more important as 
their raison d'étre. That is, if it 1s agreed 
that the sole reason for existence of the 
board and office was the war-dislocation of 
normal international library channels, then 
it must logically follow that as soon as 
conditions return to normalcy they should 
be discontinued. That would not, obvi- 
ously, provide for all normal international 
relations of the A.L.A. which have been 


carried on since its founding and will con- 
tinue in some form as long as there is an 
A.L.A. This study indicates that while 
abnormal conditions made it possible to 
found the board and office, they are not 
creatures of war, but rather have càrried 
out continuing functions. Since no one 
can say that world library conditions will 
return to normal in the next few years, 
their functions will continue to include 
"emergency" projects, and only when such 
emergency projects are no longer necessary 
will it be possible to divorce evaluation of 
the work of the board completely from its 
present specialized types of activities, 

Thus, while the report which follows at- 
tempts to outline normal activities it must 
also provide for sound operation of special 
emergency functions. For this reason, it 
is not attempted to project these findings 
or recommendations beyond the next five 
years, when the whole problem should be 
re-examined in the light of conditions then 
existing. 

The factual material upon which the re- 
port is based was largely gathered by 
Vincent L. Eaton who was loaned to the 
International Relations Board by the Li- 
brary of Congress. Despite an appendix 
operation in November, Mr. Eaton per- 
formed the bulk of the research involved, 
including interviewing the staff of the office, 
searching its files, the board minutes, and 
other sources, and preparing drafts of the 
body of this report. A report on the Inter- 
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national Relations Board prepared in June 
1946 by Marion A. Milczewski, director of 
the office, proved invaluable in this study, 
and much pertinent material was excerpted 
from that report. 

Many librarians, representatives of gov- 
ernment and international agencies, and 
others were consulted in preparation of this 
report, and their interest and helpful- 
ness was much appreciated. The staff of 
the International Relations Office was 
most cooperative in supplying information, 
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and the board has been helpful in promptly 
reviewing the preliminary drafts of con- 
clusions and recommendations. 

Whatever merit may reside in this re- 
port, therefore, may be credited to the many 
persons who have helped in its preparation. 
The findings and recommendations, how- 
ever, are my own, and their shortcomings, 
whatever they may be, devolve solely upon 
their creator. 

RALPH R. SHAW, Librarian 
U.S. Department of Agriculture 


II. CONCLUSIONS 


1. The International Relations Board has 
operated a program of extraordinary efficiency 
and usefulness through its International Rela- 
tions Office. The members of the board, the 
director and staff of the office, and the Execu- 
tive Secretary of the Association, whose un- 
flagging interest and vision have made this 
work possible, should receive recognition for 
it from the Association. 

2. The operations of the office have been 
unusually profitable to every one of the co- 
operating bodies in terms of each participant's 
own purposes. 

3. Both the board and office have made dis- 
tinguished contributions to the work of the 
American Library Association 


a. By raising the quality and quantity of serv- 
ice of the Association in the international field 
to new high levels 

b. By building a position of trust and useful- 
ness for the American Library Association in 
the councils of United States government 
agencies such as the Department of State, and of 
international organizations such as UNESCO 

c. By giving hundreds of American librarians, 
in public, school, special, and scholarly libraries, 
opportunity for broadening experience in the 
international field. It has provided opportunity 
for personal experience abroad, for work on 
‘committees and boards dealing with interna- 
tional relations, for personal contacts with 
foreign librarians and scholars who have visited 
our country, for distribution to public libraries 
of literature on international problems, etc. 

d. By enabling the Association to provide its 
important international services on a much 
higher level than ever before, at less expendi- 
ture of the Association’s own funds than had 
been allocated to the much more limited program 


which the Association carried on before the or- 
ganization of the International Relations Office. 
This is particularly important because it would 
be utterly impossible for the Association, under 
the existent condition of its budget, to carry on 
effective international relations programs. 


4. All funds transferred by the Rockefeller 
Foundation to the International Relations 
Board, except for approximately $20,000 a 
year for maintenance of the office proper, 
were granted for specific foreign library proj- 
ects. If the office had done nothing more than 
administer the project funds, the $20,000 over- 
head would have been a good investment by 
the Rockefeller Foundation in its program for 
aid to foreign libraries. However, in addi- 
tion to planning and administering the ex- 
penditure of Rockefeller Foundation funds, 
the office developed and administered even 
larger projects for aid to foreign libraries 
supported from other sources. If no advisory 
services had been rendered and if the entire 
$20,000 were charged to administration of the 
specific projects, the percentage of general ad- 
ministrative overhead would still have been 
remarkably low, and when all other work 
done by the office is considered, it appears 
doubtful that the Rockefeller Foundation 
could have achieved such efficient and effective 
aid to libraries and other scholarly institutions 
in foreign countries by any other means. 

5. The Department of State, for which the 
office has operated almost $900,000 worth of 
special projects during the past four years, 
has been able to carry out this part of its 
work more economically and effectively than 
it would otherwise have achieved. While the 
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budget for the State Department programs 
generally fully covered the operational staff, 
the allowances requested by A.L.A. for ad- 
ministrative overhead were far below the 
actual cost of such overhead, and the differ- 
ence had to be absorbed by the International 
Relations Office. Not only did the office ab- 
sorb the general planning and administrative 
costs of these projects but it has been called 
upon frequently by the department for advice 
and guidance in its many programs which im- 
pinge upon the development of libraries and 
use of books abroad. 

6. Other agencies, including the Norwegian 
Ministry of Education, the Chinese govern- 
ment, UNRRA, and others for whom the of- 
fice has operated book selection, purchasing, 
and/or shipping operations, have profited 
greatly from the availability of these services. 

7. The office has developed training and ex- 
change-of-persons programs on a small scale. 
Its work includes such excellent projects as 
participation in development of short courses 
of training in Colombia and Ecuador. It has 
aided in planning library courses in other 
Latin American countries and has provided 
instructors. It has supplied library litera- 
ture to most Latin American countries. “The 
exchange-of-persons program has brought dis- 
tinguished librarians to the United States 
from many parts of the world for periods of 
observation and study. Several students, who 
were selected by the board, were brought to 
the United States for training. In addition 
to students selected by the board, advice has 
been given to the United States government 
and to foreign governments in approximately 
one hundred cases involving exchange-of-per- 
sons. With cessation of hostilities, the stream 
of visitors has greatly increased and the office 
is Just beginning to achieve, maximum useful- 
ness in that field. 

8. The United States as a whole and the 
world profited from the advisory and project 
planning services of the board and office. 
During the life of the board it has consisted 
of men and women of highest professional and 
administrative achievement and reputation, 
truly representative of all major segments of 
library and bibliographical endeavor, upon 
whom all could call for guidance in their 
problems on international bibliothecal, schol- 
arly, and cultural programs. The board and 
the director of its office have regularly been 
called upon to advise various agencies of the 
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United States government and international 
organizations, such as UNRRA, UNESCO, 
F.A.O., U.N., and the Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace among others. Many 
important international undertakings in the 
library world, such as the American. Book 
Center and the A.L.A. Joint Committee on 
Importations, have had the active aid and 
advice of the board, and it has been in fre- 
quent and close touch with important national 
scholarly and cultural groups such as the 
American Council on Education, the American 
Council of Learned Societies, the Social Sci- 
ence Research Council, the National Research 
Council, and many others. Learned societies 
and their councils have relied upon the A.L.A. 
and its International Relations Board to pro- 
vide adequately the bibliographical and library 
skills needed by scholars. In return they have 
supplied professional guidance needed by the 
office in such problems as selection and grad- 
ing of books for foreign distribution. An ex- 
ample of the reliance placed in the board by 
learned groups is the recent decision of the 
Commission for International Educational 
Reconstruction to refer all book requests to 
the International Relations Office for action. 

9. The accumulation of information in the 
office files about foreign libraries and librarians 
as well as stholarly institutions abroad, and' 
about the American and foreign book trade, 
have provided a rich source of information in 
these fields. The office has received hundreds 
of requests about domestic and foreign insti- 
tutions, library resources, and personnel 
which would not have been answered as ade- 
quately if the office files had not been avail- 
able. This is a normal function of the A.L.A. 
and if the office had not been in existence these 
requests would undoubtedly have been chan- 
neled to the A.L.A. Headquarters in Chicago. 

I0. The work of the board and its office 
falls short of its objectives in certain respects, 
but these shortcomings are primarily matters 
of degree rather than intent, or of limitations 
of budget rather than lack of vision. 

11. While the office has apparently been 
supported as a separate entity for planning 
and advisory services, it has actually devoted 
most of its time to developing and administer- 
ing special projects. The office has provided a 
considerable amount of advisory service; how- 
ever; the percentage of staff time spent on ad- 
visory services represents a very small pro- 
portion of the total staff time, and very little 
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time has been devoted to over-all planning. 
Such planning as has been done has been 
limited by the pressure of work to planning of 
specific projects such as the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation and State Department projects oper- 
ated by the office, or the Junior Red Cross 
project which was not operated by the office. 
The cost of maintaining the office, approxi- 
mately $20,000 per year, might properly have 
been charged to administration of projects 
operated for the Rockefeller Foundation alone 
or for the State Department alone. The fact 
that the ofhce has not only administered both 
of these programs and others, but has also 
provided advisory and consultative services, is 
attributable to the administrative ability and 
energy of Harry M. Lydenberg and the skill 
and enthusiasm of his staff. Nevertheless, the 
fact remains that the office has done almost 
no planning for international library relations 
programs in the changing world scene. 

12. ‘The size of the office proper is small 
and provides little latitude for training of 
personnel. Its usefulness will, therefore, be 
determined almost entirely by the stature of 
the director (which is no disadvantage so long 
as a man of Dr. Lydenberg’s caliber is avail- 
able, but might cause serious disadvantages at 
other times). 

13. The number of young men or women in 
library work who are truly competent in the 
field of international library cooperation is 
very small, and the board and office have done 
very little to correct that critical shortage. 
This is particularly serious in view of the 
fact that three of the librarians most inter- 
ested in this field and most active in the work 
of the board are now beyond retirement age, 
and we do not have, nor are we developing, 
persons capable of taking their places in the 
field. 

14. The board does not formally represent 
all international library activities of the 
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United States. This is probably a matter of 
formal organization rather than substantive 
in character, The individual board members 
have broad experience of high order in the 
major phases of library work and may each 
be considered representative of American li- 
brarianship as a whole. Nevertheless, the 
board does not formally represent and cannot 
speak for library associations other than 
the A.L.A.; other organizations are also ac- 
tive in international affairs in varying degrees. 

15. The board does not actually cover all 
international interests of librarianship. It 
cooperates with a number of committees of 
the A.L.A., but has no real coordinating 
power. It has cooperated, when requested, 
in the international library programs of cer- 
tain other library associations, but has not 
carried full responsibility for A.L.A.’s partici- 
pation in planning for international biblio- 
graphical services, or similar cooperative ven- 
tures, which should properly fall within its 
scope. 

16. While the office has made certain direct 
and indirect contributions to American li- 
brarianship, it has been slanted outward to a 
very great extent. In view of the purposes 
for which grants have been made to the board, 
that is logical, if not inevitable. The funds 
received from the Rockefeller Foundation 
were earmarked for aid to foreign libraries 
and librarians rather than American libraries; 
and the State Department made grants for 
purchases of books for, and maintenance of, 
foreign libraries. Nevertheless, many Ameri- 
can librarians believe that they should be 
more actively participating in international li- 
brary affairs as a two-way flow. 

17. The board and office have not publi- 
cized their work in this country enough to 
effect interest in, and full understanding of, 
the important contribution they have been 
making. 


IIl. RECOMMENDATIONS 


I. The International Relations Board has 
proved its value to the Association, and its ac- 
tivities should be continued on an expanded 
basis if possible. 

2. 'The scope of the board should be en- 
larged to include all of the international as- 
pects of the Association's work. It should be 
the recognized authority of the Association in 
all international aspects of its work. It 


should be represented ex officio on all boards 
and committees of the A.L.A. dealng with 
international problems and should be at the 
command of any of the divisions, chapters, or 
affiliates of the A.L.A. dealing with interna- 
tional affairs. 

3. The board should represent all interna- 
tional library and bibliographical interests of 
the nation. This might be achieved by asking 
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the Council of National Library Associations 
to designate one of the members of the board 
to represent the council formally and to act as 
the liaison officer of the council and its con- 
stituent associations with the board. The 
board should establish formal liaison with 
the learned societies, possibly by asking the 
Conference Board of Associated Research 
Councils:to name a consultant to the board 
to provide for the closest possible coordina- 
tion of the work of librarians and scholars in 
their international relations activities. 

4. There is no conflict between govern- 
mental and nongovernmental interests in our 
international relations work. As has been 
pointed out by many, the field is so broad 
that regardless of what governmental or in- 
ternational organizations succeed in covering, 
there will be great gaps in the field. Further- 
more, nongovernmental agencies are useful in 
the experimental and exploratory phases of 
the work and in stimulating government and 
international agencies to take a more active 
part in library development. As a matter of 
fact, the State Department, UNESCO, 
F.A.O., and other national and international 
agencies have indicated that they cannot hope 
to succeed in their programs without the aid 
. of nongovernmental national organizations, 
because of their need for a means of communi- 
cation with individual librarians and libraries 
through national channels. These channels 
must reach nongovernmental as well as gov- 
ernmental library sources. The development 
of governmental and international programs 
is dependent in large measure upon the exist- 
ence and strengthening of the International 
Relations Office. Washington is the normal 
focus of international activity and unless staff 
is available to represent American librarian- 
ship in Washington there will be no effective 
library liaison in international affairs. “The 
board’s great usefulness to the United States 
government has been effected only because of 
constant contact with government officials and 
because of the availability of library repre- 
sentatives who could be called upon informally 
for advice on international library and biblio- 
graphical matters. This would be lost in 
large measure, if it proves impossible to main- 
tain the International Relations Office in 
Washington. The International Relations 
Board cannot carry out its functions at or 
near the present level of usefulness without 
maintaining an office in Washington. 
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S. Since the International Relations Office 
was set up under emergency conditions pri- 
marily to administer specific wartime projects, 
it is natural that they have undertaken many 
tasks which appear to be routine and which 
might well be carried on by others when they 
have developed their own facilities for doing 
so. For example, when the State Department 
had no book buying organization the office 
provided such facilities and when the State 
Department was not prepared to administer 
the three Latin American libraries the office 
provided that service for the department. [t 
should be noted, however, that the world 
emergency conditions are not over with respect 
to libraries and librarianship abroad, and it 
is unlikely that the work of rehabilitation and 
restoration will be completed within the next 
five years. The office should therefore stand 
ready to carry out any emergency project 
within its field of work. 

The primary long-range functions of the 
International Relations Office should be ad- 
visory and planning. 'l'he information service 
provided is very valuable not only to foreign 
librarians but to American librarians and 
scholars, and it should not be discontinued. In 
all cases in which operating programs can bet- 
ter be carried by the 1.R.O. than by the agency 
providing the funds, the J.R.O. should be will- 
ing to continue to carry operating programs, 
provided 


a. That they are not merely matters of order 
routine which could be handled equally well by 
any other agency, but, rather, that they require 
the same level of judgment and professional 
skills as are required in the advisory and plan- 
ning services 

b. That the reimbursements received for 
carrying operating programs are sufficient to 
pay for the administration and planning of the 
projects, as well as for their effective operation, 
so that such projects will not in the future absorb 
planning and advisory time of the office proper. 


6. The board should plan future programs 
to provide for a two-way flow of material and 
information from all library groups in this 
country to library groups in foreign countries, 
and from foreign sources to all librarians and 
library groups in this country who can profit 
from such information. To this end, it is 
recommended that the board apply for funds 
from foundations interested in improvement 
of library services in this country, whose funds 
would be used for supplying material and in- 
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formation from foreign libraries to libraries 
in this country. 

7. The board should present the strongest 
possible representation to the Rockefeller 
Foundation on the need for continuing the 
I.R.O. as a service to foreign libraries, as the 
most effective way for the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation to serve foreign institutions. A budget 
not to exceed $20,000 a year ought to provide 
staff adequate for advisory and planning serv- 
ices and for the expenses of the board itself. 

8. The expenses of the board for travel 
have absorbed more than 10 per cent of the 
funds available for the office proper. This 
was essential during the war, both because of 
the need for visits to Washington by the 
board and because there were no regular 
A.L.A. meetings. It would be desirable if 
a larger proportion of travel funds could be 
allotted to foreign travel by the director of the 
International Relations Office to equip him 
more adequately to handle the work. How- 
ever, the special travel allotment to Charles H. 
Brown for his work on China has been one 
of the most profitable of all I.R.O. expendi- 
tures and should be continued. 

9. The board should attempt to obtain 
additional funds for training of American li- 
brarians in the international field. This 
should probably take two forms: (1) that we 
‘send distinguished American librarians abroad 
for study for periods of three to six months 
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and (2) provision of overseas experience of 
longer duration for young librarians who may 
wish to make international work their major 
interest. If these two programs are carried 
out that would develop a corps of younger 
men and women in our field who understand 
foreign problems and are interested in them 
and are, therefore, able to develop sound two- 
way cooperative services. e 

10. The services rendered by the board and 
office in exchange-of-persons have been most 
valuable. There will, probably, be a great 


increase in this activity in the immediate fu- 


ture, and it is therefore recommended that 
the functions of the office in relation to ex- 
change-of-persons, both students and visitors, 
be provided for as liberally as possible. . 

11. The board should recommend that the 
A.L.A. Executive Board study the possibility 
of combining all of the library interests in 
Washington into a single office headed by an 
assistant executive secretary of the A.L.A. 
This office would include such projects as the 
documents expediting project, the American 
Book Center, the National Relations Office, 
etc., and should cover services to other library 
associations and their members in return for 
their affiliations with the A.L.A. If this were 
done it would provide a broad enough base 


for the sound operation of all domestic and . 


foreign library programs which require Wash- 
ington representation. 


IV. WORK OF THE BOARD AND OFFICE 


A. Establishment of the Operating 
Structure 


The work which the board and office have 
been performing during the past four years 
has in some ways been a continuation and 
intensive development of types of activity 
previously initiated by the Association and 
carried on in various ways by its commit- 
tees, Headquarters staff, and individual 
members. Report Number One of the 
Special Committee on International Cul- 
tural Relations, issued Apr. 23, 1942, noted 
these activities in some detail as part of its 


description of the broad role which books . 


and publishers, libraries and librarians have 


played in improving international cultural 
relations. It is not necessary to traverse 
all of the same ground, but to establish 
points of comparison with what has been 
accomplished recently, it will not be amiss 
to summarize what the A.L.A. alone had 
been doing in the international field prior 
to the establishment of the board: 


I. It had been represented at many inter- 
national conferences of librarians and educa- 
tors, beginning as early as 1877, a year after 
the Association was founded; and a foreign 
librarian was in attendance at the very first 
meeting of the Association 

2. It had lent stimulus to the organization 
of the International Federation of Library 
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Associations in 1927 and supported the latter’s 
directing body, the International Library 
Committee, which met annually between 1928 
and 1939 

3. It had given direct aid to foreign li- 
braries, particularly those which had suffered 
from war or other disaster. After World 
War I it had gathered contributions of books 
and Journals from its members and carried 
out a purchasing project, for this type of ma- 
terial with $27,730 provided by the Laura 
Spelman Rockefeller Memorial. These books 
were distributed among European libraries 
by the A.L.A. Special Committee on Library 
Cooperation with Other Countries between 
1923 and 1926 

4. It had provided advisory and informa- 
tional services on matters of professional in- 
terest on a world-wide basis as illustrated by 
its aid to the Vatican Library in revising its 
cataloging methods, by assisting Chinese edu- 
cators in measures which led to formation of 
the Library Association of China, and in 
answering questions by correspondence with 
librarians all over the world 

5. It had sponsored exhibitions on several 
occasions at congresses in other countries il- 
lustrating American books and library tech- 
niques. Typical was the exhibit of American 
microphotography which it arranged for the 
Paris International Exposition in 1937 with a 
Rockefeller Foundation grant 

6. It had, through a committee operating 
during the first decade of this century, worked 
out the Anglo-American cataloging code, and 
it had encouraged other measures designed to 
secure greater international uniformity of li- 
brary methods 

7. It had, as early as 1929, developed oc- 
casional projects for bringing foreign li- 
brarians to the United States for study under 
foundation-sponsored fellowships 

8. It had helped create the American Li- 
brary in Paris as a contribution to interna- 
tional goodwill. 


At the time the Special Committee on 
International Cultural Relations was mak- 
ing its study (early 1942), the A.L.A. was 
conducting many international activities 
through a large number of dissociate and 
sometimes overlapping committees. Three 
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of them, in fact, were performing major 
projects through operational offices in widely 
separated locations; these were: 

The Committee on Library Cooperation 
with Latin America, which had been operat- 
ing an office in Washington since 1939 with 
funds from the Rockefeller Foundation. 
This was performing valuable work which 
included: (a) research and publication ;! 
(b) a modest program of bringing out- 
standing Latin American librarians to the 
United States for study, or recommending 
such actions to the Rockefeller Foundation, 
the Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace, the Office of the Coordinator of 
Inter-American Affairs, the Department of 
State, and other agencies having funds for 
such purposes; (c) providing—through a 
Rockefeller Foundation grant of $4000— 
institutions and individuals in Latin 
America with books and periodicals pri- 
marily on library subjects, library films, 
and occasional minor items of library sup- 
plies and equipment; (d) arranging exhibits 
of Latin American books in North Ameri- 
can institutions; (e) establishing and 
strengthening of friendly relations with 
Latin American librarians through personal 
contact, correspondence, information, and 
advisory services, and the creation of ma- 
chinery for working together; (f) compil- 
ing information on Latin American libraries 
illustrated by the publication of Preliminary 
List of Libraries in Other American Re- 
publics by Rodolfo O. Rivera (Washington, 


Publications included List of Latin American 
Serials; A Survey of Exchanges (A.L.A., 1941); The 
Latin American Distribution of Scholarly Journals of 
the United States in Latin America (A.L.A., 1942); 
Books on Latin American History; A Study of Collec- 
tions Available in Colleges and Universities of the 
United States (A.L.A., 1942); Books of Latin Amer- , 
ican Interest im Public Libraries of the United States 
(A.L.A., 1942); Introduccion a la Practica Bibliotecario 
en los Estados Unidos by Marian S. Carnovsky (A.L.A., 
1941); a general survey of library practice written for 
Latin American distribution; La Biblio-Publica en los 
Estados Unidos (A.L.A., 1941), based on Bostwick's 
The Public Library us the United States; book lists 
on Latin America for North American readers; and 
various periodical articles by the executive assistant 
of the committee. 


we 
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1942); (g) direct aid in a few specific cases, 
as in arranging through a Rockefeller Foun- 
dation grant to assist the Jalisco State Li- 
brary at Guadalajara, Mexico, in cataloging 
its collection; and (h) actively advising and 
cooperating with many agencies of the gov- 
ernment and national learned organizations 
located in Washington. The Biblioteca 
Benjamin Franklin in Mexico City, which 


was established by the A.L.A. in February ' 


1942 on behalf of the Office of the Coordi- 
nator of Inter-American Affairs, came into 
being as a result of suggestions originally 
made to the government as far back as 1939 
by the committee’s executive assistant. 

The Washington Office of the Committee 
on Library Cooperation with Latin America 
closed in March 1942, when the Rocke- 
feller Foundation’s grant for its operation 
expired; but it was reopened in July of 
that year when Marion A. Milczewski 
arrived to organize the Books for Latin 
America Project, financed by the coordina- 
tor. 

The Committee on Aid to Libraries in 
War Areas had its operating office in Roch- 
ester, N.Y., where, with Rockefeller Foun- 
dation funds, it was engaged primarily in 
arrangements for the purchase or acquisition 
by gift and storage of learned American 
periodicals for future distribution to librar- 
ies abroad unable to secure them during 
war years. The committee had been an 
outgrowth of the Committee on Devastated 
Libraries, which during 1940 had been 
gathering information on damage to insti- 
tutions in belligerent countries. 

The Committee on International Rela- 
tions, which handled most of the Associ- 
ation’s international work not specifically 
delegated to other committees, had an 
operating office at the New York Public 
Library for the so-called Books for Europe 
Project, which had been inaugurated in 
April 1939, through a grant of $60,000 
to the A.L.A. by the Rockefeller Founda- 
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tion. ‘The project was concluded in Nov- 
ember 1942. 

Other international activities were being 
carried on in one way or another by the 
A.L,A. Headquarters staff, by the members 
of the Association, and by the Committee 
on Photographic Reproduction of Library 
Materials, the Committee on Work with 
Foreign Born, the ‘Committee on Refugee 
Librarians, the Committee on the Revision 
of the Anglo-American Catalog Code, and 
the Division of Libraries for Children and 
Young People. 

As a result of the recommendations of 
the Special Committee on International 
Cultural Relations, the Board on Inter- 
national Relations was established in June 
1942. It has consisted of five members 
serving staggered five-years terms, with an 
elected chairman, and, in addition, has in- 
cluded one or more consultants since its 
inception. Its mission was to supervise all 
international activities not specifically re- 


ferred by the A.L.A. Executive Board or its - 


officers to other boards or committees; it 
was to appoint subcommittees as needed and 
supervise their work; and it was to main- 
tain liaison with other A.L.A. committees 
carrying on international activities as an 
adjunct to their primary duties. [ts oper- 
ating outlet was to be the International 
Relations Office. 

The office itself was not launched until 
more than a year after the board’s creation, 
when Dr. Lydenberg arrived in August 
1943 to take charge. At this time the op- 
erating machinery of the Committee on Aid 
to Libraries in War Areas moved from 
Rochester to Washington, D.C., to become 
physically allied in Library of Congress 
study rooms with the Committee on Library 
Cooperation with Latin America. As a 
result of this consolidation, the A.L.A.’s 
international relations machinery began to 
function on the following pattern. 

The board, meeting on an average of 
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7 once every three months, handled all mat- 
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ters requiring major executive decisions, in 
particular: (a) what new projects should 
be undertaken or what current ones discon- 
tinued; (b) who should be recommended 
for appointment to administrative posts in 
the office and the libraries in Latin Ámerica, 
who named for available fellowships, and 
who designated for special committees; (c) 
how the office should operate; (d) the gen- 
eral scope of the work of the committees 
which it supervises; and (e) what work 
should -be performed in cooperation with 
other committees of the Association and 
with internationally operating bodies out- 
side the A.L.A. 

The committees, working under the 
board, offered advisory services within their 
special areas, recommended new projects 
for the board's consideration, and in certain 
cases performed a goodly amount of the 
bibliographical and contact work connected 
with the projects. At the present time 
there are four such committees: the Com- 
mittee on Aid to Libraries in War Areas, 
the Committee on Library Cooperation with 
Latin America, the Committee on Library 
Cooperation with the Orient and South 
Pacific, and the Committee on Library Co- 
operation with Europe and Africa. 

The functions of the International Re- 
lations Office have been to execute the de- 
tails of all projects, to serve as the board's 
secretariat, to carry out the approved wishes 
of the committees, and to offer advisory 
services to all by virtue of the work it has 
been performing and the experience of its 
personnel. In many cases it has originated 
suggestions which the board has seen fit to 
adopt. 

The Executive Secretary of the A.L.A., 
representing the Council of the Association, 
has maintained close. contact with the board 
and office on all matters touching on A.L.A. 
policy; has supervised all transactions 1n- 
volving transfer of funds; and, through his 
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personal contacts, conferences, and corre- 
spondence, has performed a considerable 
amount of international relations work him- 
self on the A.L.A.'s behalf. 

The Chicago Headquarters of the A.L.A. 
has kept the accounts on all projects, re- 
ceiving monies upon which the projects 
have been based and paying the bills and 
invoices referred to it by the office. 

While this completes the summary of the 
Association’s own everyday operating ma- 
chinery, mention should also be made of spe- 
cial advisory committees which work with 
the office in connection with projects per- 


formed on behalf of the ‘Department of 


State. These consist of a representative 
from the latter, a delegate from the Library 
of Congress, and a member of the Inter- 
national Relations Office staff. ‘Their func- 


-tion is to pass on the eligibility of foreign 


libraries applying for book-purchase grants 
under the State Department’s programs 
and on the amount to be allocated to them 


from existing funds. 
! 


B. Review of the Work of the Office 


In describing what has been accomplished 
during the past four years, it is difficult to 
avoid falling into a certain ambiguity which 
has arisen from the use of the name “Inter- 
national Relations Office.” “The term has 
been applied to both the entire operating 
agency in Washington, comprising the di- 
rector and his staff together with the per- 
sonnel carrying out all special projects 
approved by the board, and to the adminis- 
trative section of 1t which serves as secre- 
tariat to the board. The report of the 
Special Committee on International Cult- 
ural Relations recommended: 


The establishment of a central office de- 


voted to the international activities of the As- 


sociation with a competent executive assistant, 
professional and clerical help. The executive 
assistant would serve as secretary to the Board 
on International Relations and would study 
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the whole problem of library participation in 
international cultural relations. He would 
help the board in planning for international 
library activities now and after the war. Un- 
der the supervision of the board, he would 
carry out all or many projects suggested by 
the subcommittees and approved by the board. 
The committee is of the opinion that for the 
present this office should be in or near Wash- 
ington. This location would enable the Asso- 
ciation to continue the contacts established by 
its Latin American committee with Washing- 
ton agencies; to maintain the information and 
advisory service for United States and Latin 
American libraries begun by that committee; 
and, it is hoped, to expand those services to 
other countries.... 
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In support of the office so conceived, the 
Rockefeller Foundation granted $25,000 
to the A.L.A. in October 1942, to expire 
on Dec. 31, 1944, and later added a further 
grant of $72,500 for the three-year period 
beginning Jan. 1, 1945.? The staff of the 
office as such has consisted of the director, 
assistant to the director, and secretarial and 
clerical help, paid for from the Rockefeller 
Foundation’s funds. In addition, projects 
administered under its supervision have paid 
for their operating personnel and incidental 
expenses and for a small part of their gen- 
eral administrative overhead by a 1 per 
cent allocation from the amount supplied 
by contracting parties. To be sure, this 
distribution of cost was made by the A.L.A. 
itself, but a more realistic approach to the 
problem of administrative overhead and 


budgeting for future projects would be’ 


desirable. 

It is probable that in drawing up the 
blueprints for the office, the special commit- 
tee did not quite envision the volume of the 
undertakings which would come within its 

-scope as a result of the government’s grow- 
ing implementation of measures to promote 
international cultural relations, and the pro- 
visions for administrative overhead. | 





?In January 1944, it also granted $3500 for the 
board's administrative expenses. 
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The major projects which the board and 
office have handled during the past four 


, years are as follows: 


International Relations Office 


The International Relations Office, as 
secretariat to the Board on International 
Relations, has been supported by Rocke- 
feller Foundation grants in the follow- 
ing amounts: 1942-44—$25,000; 1944— 
$3500; 1945-47—$72,500. 

Its expenditure per se approximates 
$24,000 per year, though it varies due to 
circumstances; Dr. Lydenberg’s absence 
during the first half of this year on the 
Library of Congress Mission to Europe, 
for example, affects the salary item con- 
siderably. For 1:946 its budget estimate 
included $20,267 for payment of salariés, 
plus $583 for extra help, $2600 for travel, 
$625 for Chicago office accounting and 
other expenses, and disbursements for such 
items as books and periodicals, equipment, 
stationery and supplies, postage and tele- 
phone expenses, and contingent. 

The office has functioned essentially as a 
service agency, planning on behalf of the 
board and carrying out its directions, ad- 
vising on all matters affecting libraries, and 
operating projects. As originally intended 
by the Council of the A.L.A., the board was 
to exercise direct supervision of interna- 
tional activities, but, in practice, their opera- 
tion has been entrusted to the office's hands, 


with the director making decisions on: 


matters of everyday concern and asking for 
the board’s judgments in cases of over-all 
policy. 

An analytical approach from the financial 
standpoint of isolating the work done by 
the secretariat as supported by the Rocke- 
feller Foundation from the total work per- 
formed by the Washington office would 
“be somewhat impracticable. Among the 
projects to which the director and his imme- 
diate staff have given their personal atten- 
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tion have been the administration of the 
International Relations Office, exchange 
of personnel, the Foreign Library Service 
Roster, library schools, and the Latin 
American libraries. Those involving acqui- 
sitions for foreign libraries have been under 
his supervision for everyday policy decisions, 
In addition, the work of the secretariat has 
involved daily conferences, and correspond- 
ence with government agencies, libraries, 
learned societies and organizations, the 
board and committees, and individuals. 

Services which the office, as operating 
agency for the board, has carried on as 
part of its everyday activities through con- 
ferences, correspondence, and special proj- 
ects, may be grouped as follows: 

Services on Behalf of Foreign Libraries 
and Librarians. 

Projects for book and periodical purchase 
and distribution. 

Frequent answering of requests from 
foreign institutions for information on li- 
brary questions, or making arrangements 
for them to obtain it. Typical is a recent 
request from the Ukrainian Academy of 
Sciences at Kiev to arrange an exchange of 
its publications with the A.L.A. 

Supply of library science literature as 
needed, the cost being defrayed by Rocke- 
feller Foundation grants of $1000 in 1944 
and $2000 for the period 1945-48 for 
“materials and supplies” of this nature. 
Among specific instances may be mentioned 
provision of a large collection of materials 
to a French reconstruction committee to 
help it in planning future library develop- 
ment and shipment of a smaller group to 
the Boone Library School in China on 
Henry A. Wallace’s plane in the same year. 

Promotion of translation of library liter- 
ature into other languages. The List of 
Subject Headings for Small Libraries by 
Minnie Earl Sears, Shores’ Basic Reference 
Books, Drury’s Book Selection, and Mann’s 
Introduction to Cataloging and the Classi- 
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fication of Books are currently being pre- 
pared for publication by the Acme Agency 
in Buenos Aires, 

Arranging for distribution of bibliogra- 
phies and books of general interest in 
countries to which they have particular 
application. The Handbook of Latin 
American Studies and Hill’s Guide to Latin 
American Archives, for example, were 
purchased in volume this year and sent to 
countries south of the border. A.L.A. 
publications, such as its recent book list on 
the motion picture, have also been dis- 
tributed. 

Administration of library schools in 
Latin American countries and aid to them 
in procuring supplies. 

Administering the program for bringing 
foreign librarians to the United States for 
short study periods, giving them an oppor- 
tunity to form contacts and observe Ameri- 
can library methods. 

The program of administering the three 
Latin American libraries was not too satis- 
factory from the A.L.A. point of view. 
Here again, any dissatisfaction with the 
program must be assigned to the way in 
which the A.L.A. itself set up the program 
rather than to the cooperating agencies. 
Since in establishing the program it was 
determined that local participation was of 
the essence, the libraries were set up with 
local boards which clearly reduced the 
direct responsibility of the International 
Relations Board and Office for operations 
carried on in these libraries. ‘The transfer 
of these libraries to the State Department 
has been accomplished and .they will be 
operated just as the other overseas libraries 
of the State Department. 

Helping the Library of Congress in its 
work of preparing for the forthcoming 
inter-American conference of librarians in 
1947. 

Active participation in the formation of 
the American Book Center for War Devas- 
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tated Libraries, Inc., and close cooperation 
in its program of distributing materials 
abroad. 

Aid to Libraries in War Areas (Periodi- 

cals). “This had been begun in 1941 with a 
grant of $50,000 from the Rockefeller 
Foundation for the purchase of current 
American learned journals to he held until 
the war's end and then distributed to for- 
eign libraries. The underlying thoughts 
were that (a) the destruction which the 
war threatened might require the United 
States to take responsibility for international 
' scientific and cultural leadership; (b) in 
any case, a great service might be per- 
formed for foreign scholarship by preserv- 
ing files of basic research records which 
foreign libraries were unable to secure be- 
cause of war conditions and which might, 
if not specifically laid away for them, dis- 
appear from the market by the time normal 
communications were resumed. 
- The Rockefeller Foundation granted an 
additional $60,000 for the periodicals proj- 
ect during 1942; $70,000 yearly during 
1943, 1944, and 1945; and $69,000 in 1946. 
A small grant is being sought for 1947, 
which is expected to complete the project. 

Selection of the journals was based 
mainly on the number of prewar foreign 
library subscriptions, with the Committee 
on Aid to Libraries in War Areas passing 
on the eligibility of titles thus obtained and 
their relative importance. This in turn 
determined how many sets of each should 
be laid aside. From time to time, additions 
were made to the basic list, from new 
journals, titles previously overlooked and 
suggested for consideration, technical jour- 
nals (which were found to be more in 
demand than had originally been antici- 
pated), and Canadian publications. Ini- 
tially, the selection of future recipients was 
intended to be on the basis of subscriptions 
canceled as a result of the war, but this 
plan was discarded after a start had been 


made in synthesizing the information.from 
publishers’ lists. Distribution came to 
resolve itself on the basis of need of libraries 
abroad. 

A total of 365 titles of periodicals was 
purchased, with from five to seventy-five of 
each acquired. Most of the runs begin in 
1940 or 1941, but in some cases purchases 
have begun with 1939. Publishers were 
requested to set aside the required number of 
coples as they were issued; in this way 
journals were accumulated without the need 
of securing a central storage depot. Distri- 
bution is being performed by the publishers, 
who mail out the journals upon instruction. 

About 9000 sets (i.e., runs of individual 
titles) were purchased altogether; at the 
time these data were compiled— October 
1946— 5393 had been shipped abroad to 
libraries in France, Czechoslovakia, Den- 
mark, Italy, the Netherlands, Poland, 
Sweden, Finland, Belgium, the U.S.S.R., 
Norway, Switzerland, Bulgaria, Romania, 
Yugoslavia, Great Britain, China, the 
Philippines, and Australia. Plans were 
also being made for forthcoming shipments 
to Austria, Hungary, the Netherlands East 
Indies, India, Germany, and Japan. Re- 
cipients were chosen for their importance 
as national library centers of research or as 
representing library interests on a national 
scale, in the hope that the journals would 
be allocated further in each country to 
places where they would be most effectively 
used. Mailing conditions proved difficult 
when shipment was begun in 1945, due to 
international postal tie-ups, and the aid of 
the Office of War Information, UNRRA, 
and American Book Center channels had to 
be called upon when publishers were unable 
to make direct contacts. 

Purchasing of periodicals had begun in 
October 1941, and it soon became apparent 
that there were gaps in publishers’ stock 
which would have to be filled by some other 
means. “This applied chiefly to issues prior 


ad 
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to that date, but there were also cases of 
publishers neglecting, through oversight, to 
lay aside the required sets before the issues 
went out of print. It was difficult, more- 
over, to secure the required number of back 
copies in the case of new titles added during 
the course of the project, because of the 
increased use of research journals for war- 
time needs plus the limitations on printing 
which worked against production of any 
more copies of a given periodical than were 
needed. “This situation led to a program 
of advertising for gifts of learned journals, 
promulgated by the Committee on Aid to 
Libraries in War Areas early in 1942. Li- 
braries throughout the country were re- 
quested to contribute duplicates of specific 
titles and receive gifts of the same type of 
material for storage until after the war. 
More than forty libraries contributed stor- 
age space for the project, which was in- 
tended not only to secure issues needed in 
connection with the Rockefeller Foundation 
project but to create a supplementary stock- 
pile of serious journals of all kinds for 
general postwar distribution to foreign 
countries which would request them. Or- 
ganization of the American Book Center 
in 1945, however, brought into being an 
agency better qualified functionally to 
handle such an undertaking, and the Inter- 
national Relations Office, consequently, 
arranged the transfer to the A.B.C. of all 
the gift material it had gathered. “The 
A.B.C. is located near by in the Library of 
Congress. The office sought a grant of 
$5000 from the Rockefeller Foundation to 
pay a worker to sift this material for single 
issues needed to fill requests, but the work 
had not progressed very far at the time this 
report was drafted. 

It is anticipated that the work of distrib- 
uting sets of periodicals to foreign libraries 
will be completed during the first half of 
1947, but there will still remain the task of 
having scarce and much-requested items re- 
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produced by some means. “Twenty to sixty 
copies will be needed of from thirty to forty 
items. Ít appears that reduced photo-offset 
reproduction of the material will be the 
most practical solution, and the sum of 
$5000 is being requested from the Rocke- 
feller Foundation for this work. The entire 
undertaking should be completed by the end 
of 1947. l 
Operational headquarters for this project 
has been in the International Relations 
Office since August 1943. By that date 
it was, of course, well under way. In 
practice it has involved a huge amount of 
detail, appreciable only to someone closely 
observing its everyday conduct. This has 
included placing orders with publishers, 
checking invoices and routing them to Chi- 
cago for payment, preparing want lists, 
giving publicity to the project and the gift 
program, corresponding with libraries with 
regard to the donation and storage of con- | 
tributed issues, handling donated material 
received at the office and attending to its 
storage in the Library of Congress, making 
selections from duplicate material offered 
by the Library of Congress for the program, 
maintaining records of single issues re- 
quested by foreign libraries, and arranging 
with the American Book Center to take 
over gift material. Distribution to for- 
eign libraries, which has been the major 
undertaking since the spring of 1945, has 
involved gathering information from pub- 
lishers and other sources about prewar 
foreign library subscriptions, compiling 
data about damage to libraries abroad as a 
basis of determining needs, preparing tenta- 
tive distribution charts by countries, cor- 
responding with each country for additional 
information and arranging for committees 
or agencies to handle allocation within each 
country, setting up shipping records after 
final allocation decisions have been made, 
sending instructions to publishers, checking 
records with shipping reports from pub- 
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lishers, notifying libraries or committees of 
journals sent, arranging with government 
agencies for special shipment of material 
which had been stored by the Library of 
Congress or which publishers have been 
unable to send through regular channels, 
and checking on the arrival of periodicals 
at their destination. “Twice a year reports 
have been prepared for the Rockefeller 
Foundation and an annual report is pre- 
pared on completion of each year’s activities. 

This description, while not all-inclusive, 
indicates the minutiae which accompany a 
project like this in actual operation. That 
shipment of the material abroad is still far 
from completed, though more than a year 
has elapsed since V-J Day, can be laid to 
factors primarily beyond the office's con- 
trol —interruptions of transportation 
through strikes, the difficulty of finding 
safe means of transmission to certain over- 
seas areas, and the slowness of some coun- 
tries to provide machinery capable of wisely 
handling and distributing the material. Of 
note in connection with the financing of the 
project is the fact that many publishers 
offered considerable discounts on the pur- 
chases both as a recognition of the size of the 
orders placed with them and as a service to 
the A.L.A. 

As a footnote it might be observed that 
the periodicals project and the book-supply- 
ing project which will be described below 
form the chief activity undertaken by the 
Committee on Aid to Libraries in War 
Areas since it was organized at the mid- 
winter meeting of the A.L.A. in 1940. The 
initiative for the project came, not from the 
committee, but from the Medical Division 
of the Rockefeller Foundation. It may 
well be that there are other services which 
the committee may perform for foreign 
libraries even though this fruitful program 
is drawing to a close, particularly if—as is 
now in prospect—the American Book 
Center will cease operations on June 30, 
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1947. It might also be noted that the com- 
mittee has taken the view that the material 
should be distributed not merely to war- 
devastated countries (to which the Ameri- 
can Book Center applies also) but to those 
not damaged by the war or to neutral 
countries which for one reason or another 
have not been able to secure learned jour- 
nals from the United States during the war 
years. 

Aid to Libraries in War Areas (Books). 
Operation of this project has been carried 
out entirely during the International Re- 
lations Office’s period of existence and has 
been handled by its Acquisitions Unit con- 
currently with similiar book-supply projects 
conducted for the Department of State. 

The idea for the project appears to have 
originated in a suggestion by Flora B. 
Ludington, during her first period of service 
as chairman of the International Relations 
Board, that sets of significant reference 
books published during the war years in the 
United States be laid aside for peacetime 
distribution to libraries abroad which nor- 
mally would have acquired them for them- 
selves. One cogent reason for stockpiling 
such books—aside from performing a valu- 
able service to foreign libraries—-was that 
many titles were being published in such 
reduced editions that they would be un- 
available by the time institutions abroad 
would again be in a position to make normal 
purchases. 

The Rockefeller Foundation granted 
$100,000 in April 1944 to cover the ex- 
penses of selection and purchase of books 
published during the years 1939-43. Addi- 
tional grants of $30,000 each were made to 
cover books which appeared during 1944 
and 1943. 

Selection of the books for 1939-43 was on 
the basis of a list compiled at the Interna- 
tional Relations Board’s request under the 
direction of Charles F. McCombs, chief 
bibliographer of the New York Public 
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Library. Mr. McCombs was assisted by 
Randall French, formerly with the staff 
of the John Crerar Library at Chicago, who 
made the preliminary selection of titles in 
the fields of science, medicine, technology, 
economics, and sociology, and, in part, phi- 
losophy and education. Specialized help 
was also lent by the American Council of 
Learned Societies, the Special Libraries 
Association, the Medical Library Associ- 
ation, and other organizations. The com- 
pleted list was published by the A.L.A. in 
July 1945, under the title Books Published 
in the United States 1030-43; A Selection 
for Reference Libraries and was given wide 
distribution to learned organizations, gov- 
ernment agencies, Association committees, 
and libraries abroad. It totaled about 1500 
titles, from which the Committee on Aid 
to Libraries in War Areas made selections 
for purchase by the office. A similiar list 
was prepared for books published during 
1944, and one for those issued during 1945 
is expected to be ready early in 1947. 

The following description of steps taken 
in selecting the books issued during 1939-43 
is quoted from a memorandum prepared in 
January 1946, by Edith Armstrong 
Wright, former executive assistant for the 
project: 

It had been voted at a meeting of the com- 


mittee held in New York on June 22, 1944, 
that 35 unit collections representing in gen- 
eral the first choices of Mr. McCombs' list, 
should be purchased. Smaller quantities of 
the second and third choices were to be bought 
Jater. In October, the instructions were re- 
vised to read that $75,000 should be expended 
on (35) identical sets . . . the balance to be 
used for the acquisition of additional copies 
and sets. Still later, it was decided to pur- 
chase 11 copies each of some of the more spe- 
cialized or expensive items. $1500 was set 
aside to meet special requests. An attempt 
was made to apportion the money spent ac- 
cording to a tentative subject division pro- 
posed by Mr. McCombs; however, this was 
not held to rigorously, since the purpose of 
the grant was to enable the acquisition of the 
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most important books published in the war 
years, rather than to provide well-rounded 
collections. Actually, it was impossible to buy 
all the first choices on Mr. McCombs’ list that 
were in print, as well as many of the second 
choices. ... 

Buying began in December 1944 and 
was completed by June 30, 1945. The 
books were stored in the Library of Con- 
gress Annex until distribution began in the 
latter half of 1945. In all, 76r titles were 
acquired, of which 228 were purchased in 
sets of 11 only. Specialized sets also were 
provided covering such subjects as geo- 
physics, polarography, library science, en- 
gineering, botany, mathematics, and Spanish 
literature for a number of institutions upon 
request, the total cost of these being $1300. 
The American Council of Learned Socie- 
ties, Modern Language Association of 
America, Hispanic Society of America, 
Rockefeller Foundation, and other organi- 
zations contributed gifts toward the proj- 
ect amounting to 745 volumes, most of them 
representing titles on the McCombs list, 

The basis of distribution of the books was 
decided upon by the Committee on Aid to 
Libraries in War Areas at its meeting of 
June 22, 1944. National libraries, edu- 
cational cultural departments, or 
United States diplomatic agencies abroad 
have been the immediate recipients, with 
the understanding that they were to make 
further allocations among, institutions most 
likely to benefit from them. At present 
all but 4 of the sets for 1939-43 have been 
sent abroad, to the following countries: 
Great Britain (4), Belgium, Denmark, 
Czechoslovakia, Norway, Holland, Finland, 
Poland, the U.S.S.R. (4), France (2), the 
Philippines, New Zealand, India, Australia, 
Greece, Yugoslavia, Netherlands Fast 
Indies, Italy (2), China (4), and South 
Africa? Two of the remaining sets have 


and 


3 The eleven larger sets noted in Miss Wright’s 
memorandum were sent to Great Britain, France, the 
U.S.S.R., China, Italy, Norway, the Netherlands, 
Belgium, Poland, Czechoslovakia, and Denmark. 
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been allocated to Germany, one to Austria, 
and one to Japan. 

For books published during 1944 (some 
175 titles, numbering 3640 volumes) ar- 
rangements have been made for direct ship- 
ment by the publishers, with the same 
recipients as the earlier volumes. Reports 
of their arrival abroad are now being re- 
ceived. The sum of $2000 remains from 
funds appropriated by the Rockefeller 
Foundation for this part of the project and 
will be expended on the basis of a supple- 
mentary list of books which is now in prepa- 
ration. No purchases have yet been made 
of 1945 reference works because the basic 
list is still in the process of compilation. 

The office has handled all of the details 
of ordering books, corresponding with pub- 
lishers, dealing with recipients abroad, main- 
taining records of shipments, and—in the 
case of the 1939-43 volumes—the consider- 
able job of getting the books arranged in 
correct sets for shipment from the Library 
of Congress Annex and seeing to their safe 
delivery to the various countries. The latter 
has involved particular difficulties, requiring 
use in a number of cases of O.W.I., UN- 
RRA, and other facilities; shipping and 
other strikes have caused delays and mix- 
ups; and there is one case still being ne- 
gotiated of a set of books having been lost 
- somewhere in transit. 


Books for Foreign ‘Libraries and Other In- 
stitutions 


Under this heading may be grouped a 
considerable number of projects sponsored 
by the Office of the Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs (1942-43) and the 
Department of State (1943-date) for 
supplying books to libraries abroad as one 
means of implementing the government’s 
expanded cultural relations programs. The 
first of these was the Books for Latin 
America Project, for which, as has already 
been mentioned, the A.L.A. Committee on 
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Library Cooperation with Latin America 
set up operating machinery in the Library 
of Congress Annex in July 1942. This 
became physically united with the Interna- 
tional Relations Office when it began func- 
tioning in August 1943, and ‘in the 
subsequent reorganization, the office’s Ac- 
quisitions Unit was set up to handle the 
details of this and other book-supply pro- 
grams. Depending upon the world area 
to which they apply, projects of this nature 
come within the purlieus of the Committee 
on Library Cooperation with Latin 
America, the Committee on Library Co- 
operation with the Orient and South Pacific, 
or the Committee on Library Cooperation 
with Europe and Africa, which in turn 
serve under the policy guidance of the Inter- 
national Relations Board. 

Following are the major grants made 
for such projects: 


Latin America (C.I.A.A. and subsequently 
the Department of State), 


DIAS AD $140,000 

I041 creas ia Seow as Saa dor ears 125,000 

A nasa wae es 50,000 

TOAD CEU 50,000 
China (Department of State), 1944- i 

Lor aida DI ants wee 100,000 
Philippines (added to China commit- 

ment by Department of State), 

1020 7^ a scr A clowns ns pd 24,000 
Near East (Department of State), 

LOA7 (05s ha sees Ca eps o void 28,000 


These have been undertaken on the 
board's recommendations through contracts 
signed by the Executive Secretary on the 
A.L.A.'s behalf with the government de- 
partment participating. The Association's 
role has been to provide necessary biblio- 
graphical and administrative aid and per- 
form the actual work of procuring books 
desired by foreign libraries and seeing that 
they are sent to their proper destination. 

For the Books for Latin America Proj- 
ect of 1942-43 administered on behalf of 
the Office of the Coordinator of Inter- 


A 
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American Affairs, selection of recipients 
was done in several ways: on the basis of 
applications from libraries; suggestions by 
the coordinator, the Library of Congress, 
or other interested parties; and recommen- 


‘dations’ by the Association itself. An 


advisory committee consisting of the co- 
ordinator’s and Association’s representatives 
and a delegate from the Library of Con- 
gress made the final decisions and pave 
direction to the entire project. Under the 
system which has come into being since 
1943, when the Department of State took 
over sponsorship of the Books for Latin 
America program, the situation has some- 
what changed. The department has taken 
over greater responsibility for their di- 
rection and the choice of recipients stems 
for the most part from recommendations 
of American embassies in the different coun- 
tries. Comparatively few recommendations 
now originate with the Association and 
fewer become ultimately adopted in the 
program allotments. 

Statistics compiled at the end of October 
1946 showed that 986 institutions in Latin 
America had been recipients of books under 
the programs between 1942 and 1946. 
‘There is some duplication here, for a num- 


ber of libraries received several grants and 
. reorders have been counted in, but these 


conditions apply to probably no more than 
15 per cent of the total. The number of 
books supplied to each library varies con- 
siderably, depending on the amount of 
money allotted for expenditure by the 
advisory committee and-—in some cases—by 
the interest shown by the Department of 
State. Most grants average between one 
and three hundred dollars, but in one in- 
stance—for the rehabilitation 'of the Na- 
tional Library in Peru—the sum of $20,000 
was set aside from the 1944 Books for Latin 
America funds for purchase of about 12,000 
volumes. 


The procedure now generally in force is” 
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as follows: (1) Embassies recommend re- 
cipients on the basis of investigations by 
their cultural attachés or other members of 
their staffs. (2) The recommendations re- 
ceived by the International Relations Office 
via State Department channels are sub- 
mitted to the advisory committee for ap- 
proval and decision on the amount to be 
allocated. (3) Invitations to the libraries 
approved for grants are prepared and sent 
out by the office staff, routed through the 
American embassy in the country concerned. 
The right of selection is left in the hands 
of each recipient unless it chooses to request 
and rely on the professional competence of 
the A.L.A. (4) Orders resulting from the 
invitations are usually transmitted by the 
institution to the embassy, thence traveling 
to the office through State Department 
channels. (5) Necessary bibliographical 
work is performed by the office and orders 
are placed with bookdealers. (6) Books 
are shipped directly by the dealers to the 
embassy, which delivers them to the re- 
cipient, sometimes with a presentation 
ceremony. (7) The office, after checking 
the dealers’ invoices, sends one copy to Chi- 
cago for payment, one to the receiving in- 
stitution to check with the material shipped 
to it, and files one for its records. 

Work handled by the office in connection 
with the Latin American projects involves, 
among other things, preparation of invita- 
tions for recipient libraries and, in many 
cases, correspondence with them about 
specific books desired, or the details of ship- 
ment; correspondence and personal con- 
ferences with the State Department and the 
advisory committee; considerable biblio- 
graphic work on behalf of the recipients; 
maintenance of records of amounts granted 
to each library and amounts expended on 
its behalf; correspondence with dealers re- 
questing the books and giving details of 
how to ship them; in many cases, making 
reorders or finding substitute titles when 
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books prove to be unavailable from the 
publishers; checking and distributing in- 
voices to the proper parties; and tracing the 
reasons in the case of any nonarrival or in- 
complete shipments of books ordered; and 
preparation of reports on operations for the 
Department of State. 

Each of these processes requires much 
time and labor. Checking of invoices dur- 
ing normal operations, for example, is a 
full-time job. Reports requested by the 
State Department have in some cases re- 
quired weeks to compile. Bibliographical 
work is considerable. While there is no 
attempt to prescribe the books recipients 
should select, it is necessary frequently to 
give them information which they lack on 
materials published in the United States 
and, when orders have been received, to 
check their lists carefully, since few are 
found to be letter-perfect. In this connec- 
tion, the following passage is quoted from 
a memorandum prepared by the executive 
assistant of the office’s Acquisitions Unit in 
June 1946: 


The bibliographic procedure begins when 


the recipient replies with a definite bibliogra- 
phy or a request for aid in selection. 1f the 
bibliography is received it must be verified 
carefully, since the . . . information is often 
limited and inaccurate. . . . If the recipient 
requests a bibliography in a special field from 
which they may make a selection, this again 
requires special professional attention al- 
though existing bibliographies are used when- 
ever possible. In some instances the library 
requests actual selection on the part of the 
A.L.A. While this is not a desirable practice 
due to the danger of duplication, it may be 
possible in the case of small libraries or in 
special subject fields. It is the practice of the 
Washington office staff to consult experts in 
the various fields whenever it is either pos- 
sible or desirable to do so. . 


One of the major factors in prolonging 
purchase projects like these is the large per- 
céntage of reordering which must be done 
in the case of titles found not to be available 


^ 


“open. 
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from the publisher. Catalogs of books in 
print are used extensively by the office in 
connection with its preliminary order work, 
but it is not possible to gauge beforehand 
whether a book is actually in stock or not. 
Hence, in allocating a sum of money for 
buying printed material, it is not possible 
to draw up a complete list of books fitting 
the amount available and consider the mat- 
ter disposed of with the placing of orders; 
one must also have second and third choices 
at hand to be substituted for titles reported 
as “out.” 

The Books for China Project has fol- 
lowed somewhat different lines of develop- 
ment from that for Latin America due to 
quite different conditions. Under the con- 
tract which it signed with the Department 
of State on Dec. 28, 1944, the A.L.A. 
agreed to “prepare lists of books and periodi- 
cals most urgently needed in China based 
on the best information which it and the 
Department are able to obtain . . . and sub- 
mit such lists to the Department for ap- 
proval.” Most of the selecting has been 
done by Charles H. Brown, chairman of 
the A.L.A. Committee on Library Coopera- 
tion with the Orient and South Pacific. 
'This has consisted in the preparation of 
bibliographies from which institutions and 
officials of China were invited by the United 
States embassy to name choices; other book 
lists have been made for them to meet 
specialized needs. “The State Department 
has screened all of the lists and bibliog- 
raphies prepared for the project, making 
occasional deletions. 

The International Relations Office has 
lent its help in the bibliographical work and 
has taken care of all ordering of books, us- 
ing either lists of specific titles chosen by 
Chinese librarians or bibliographies pre- 


pared by Mr. Brown in the case of those 


who have expressed preference for certain 
types of material but have left the selection 
Thus far (October 1946) 6270 


x^ 
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volumes have been directed through pub- 
lishers’ export channels for this project, but 
the exact number of institutions benefiting 
is unknown to the office, because distribu- 
tion is carried on by the American embassy 
overseas. Assuming two hundred volumes 
as the average gift, approximately three 
hundred institutions might be posited as the 
number of recipients thus far. “The pur- 
chase project will, however, last well into 
1947. i 

By an amendment to the Books for China 
contract signed in June 1946, the sum of 
$24,000 was added for the purchase of 
books for the Philippines. Work has not 
yet progressed very fár on this project, the 
main action heretofore having been to make 
arrangements for transfer of $6500 to the 
American Book Center for dispatching ma- 
terial to that area. Lists of books prepared 
under Mr. Brown’s supervision will be used 
during 1947 for the office's orders from the 
$17,500 balance, and the office will schedule 
allocations to Philippine institutions. 

The program for distributing material to 
the Near East and Africa was also formally 
authorized in June 1946 and will require 
part of 1947 for its fruition. The title is 
not quite accurate, for the Department of 
State asked that certain commitments it had 
already made be liquidated in the project, 
including a grant of $500 to the Interim 
University of Rangoon (Burma) and one 
for the same amount to the “Tata Institute 
of the Social Sciences of Bombay. 


Other Purchase and Distribution Projects 
on Behalf of the Government and Private 
A gencies 


f 


The board and its operating outlets, by 


the nature of the work they have been per- 


forming, have been able to take on a con- 
siderable number of other programs involv- 
ing purchase and distribution to institutions 
abroad. These may be briefly listed as the 
following: 
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Cultural Institutes (C.I.A.A. and 
Department of State), 1942-44 and 


1944-45 


This consisted of ordering and dispatch- 
ing miscellaneous supplies requested by the 
(then) approximately sixty independent and 
branch cultural centers in Latin American 
countries which received part of their sup- 
port from the Coordinator of Inter-Amer- 
ican Affairs and the Department of State. 
The office’s experience with this project 
was not altogether happy; probably the rea- 
son is that the project was originally started 
in another agency and was transferred to 
the office to insure its completion. It was 
not designed by the International Relations 
Office to meet special library needs. 


Books for Chinese Children (U.S. 
Army Stars and Stripes), 1946 ....$2800 


Donations by United States soldiers over- 
seas raised this fund which the A.L.A. was 
asked by Stars and Stripes to use for the 
purchase of children’s books for the “kids 
of China.” In cooperation with the 
A.L.A.’s Division of Libraries for Children 
and Young People, book lists were made up 
and volumes ordered and shipped by the 
office. 


Library of Congress Catalog 
(Rockefeller Foundation) 

1944 Bda dis Ex en $37,500 

1944-45 2,000 

Fifty copies of the Catalog of Printed 
Books Represented by Library of Congress 
Printed Cards were purchased for distribu- 
tion to institutions abroad and their recipi- 
ents determined by a special A.L.A. com- 
mittee in I945. Shipment abroad began 
after publication of the volumes had been 
completed in the first part of 1946. "The 
office handled the details of purchase and 
arrangements for dispatch to foreign li- 
braries. Twenty-one sets have been shipped 
thus far to national centers of research. 
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Donated Books for Other American 
Republics (C.I.A.A.), 1943-44 .... $1500 


In this project the office acted as receiv- 
ing and shipping agent for printed matter 
gathered by the coordinator for donation to 
institutions in Latin America. No biblio- 
graphical work was involved. 


Instituto de Fisica, Mexico 

(C.LA.A.), 1943-44... 0 cece eee $5000 
Instituto de Salubridad (C.LA.A.), 

1943 


For these two institutions, which received 
grants from the coordinator, the office 
ordered and shipped books from lists which 
they supplied, 


1500 
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Escuela de Antropologia, Mexico 
(Rockefeller Foundation), 1944....$2500 


Not a book-purchase program, but a 
project in which the office served as a buyer 
and shipping agent for typewriters and 
other equipment needed by the school. 


Peace Palace, The Hague (Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace), 


1945-46 


The Carnegie Endowment advanced this 
sum for the purchase of periodicals and 
books needed by the Peace Palace Library. 
Arrangements made by the office followed 
much the same procedure as those for plac- 
ing orders in other projects. Back issues 
of a number of journals were requested; 
some of them had previously been sent to 
the Peace Palace as gifts and in these cases 
letters were written asking that the gifts 
be continued. In other instances orders 
were placed and bills approved for payment 
by the Chicago office. The project is now 
virtually completed. | 


National Library of  Peiping 
(China Foundation), 1943-46 ..$1100.95 


In 1942 the.China Foundation requested 
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advice on placing orders for a few U.S. 
journals for the National Library of Pei- 
ping. The Committee on Aid to Libraries 
in War Areas offered its services, and be- 
cause of the small size of the order the 
ofhce agreed to handle it without making 
operation charges except for postage and 
supplies. About eighty journals were pur- 
chased in the course of the project and sent 
to the Rush Rees Library at the University 
of Rochester for checking, storage, and 
eventual shipment. 


Geological Survey . of China 
(China Foundation), 1943-46 ..$1055.99 


This was similar to the preceding project, 
involving about thirty journals, including 
six English and one Russian. They in- 
volved an annual expenditure of about $230. 


Tsing Hua University (Rockefeller 
Foundation), 1944-46 ............ $1500 


Purchase of books representing recent 
American scholarship, from lists supplied 
by a Chinese scholar. 


Books for Chinese Universities 
(Chinese Government), 1946 ..... $2000 


This covers preparation by the office of 
purchase lists of books which will be bought 
in due time by the Chinese government buy- 
ing agency in this country, the Universal 
Trading Corporation. “Titles are to cover 
“monumental” books published in the 
United States between 1936 and 1946, 
meeting scholarly and reference needs rather 
than the textbook requirements of Chinese 
universities and fitted to the subject fields 
of the various institutional faculties. ‘Thus 
far fifty-nine university recipients have been 
named, of which bibliographies have been 
begun for twenty-nine; they are compiled 
tentatively by the office and submitted to 
an authority for final judgment. In the 
beginning the project was conceived of as 
a compilation of purchase lists, but as the 
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work has developed it has proved an exact- 
ing text of bibliographic selection. Since 
allotments vary for the different universities 
first, second, and third choices must be 
indicated in the listing. 


Helen Barrett Speers Memorial, 


1945-46 

The office, on behalf of the Montclair 
Public Library, purchased representative 
American books for distribution to libraries 
in Great Britain. 


National Library of Ecuador, 1945-46 $660 


This involved selection and purchase of 
books presented by Mrs. “Truxton Beale. 


Canberra Library, Canberra, 
tralia; 1940-47 diaria $500 


Selection and purchase by the office of 
books published in the United States on 
forestry and naval science, presented to the 
Canberra Library by Harriet Root. 


Books for Norway, 1944-46 ....$12,000 


The office acted as purchasing agent of 
about 3500 American books published since 
1939, on behalf of the Norwegian govern- 
ment and Friends of Norway. 


American Library in Paris, 1945 ..$1000 


Purchase of books for the American Li- 
brary in Paris from lists supplied by its 
trustees. 


Santo Domingo University, 1946 ..$2000 


Selection and purchase of books by the 
office. | 


` American Libraries in Latin Ámerica 


The American Library Association has 
administered three American libraries in 
Latin America with grants in the following 
amounts. 


1942 (Coordinator of Inter-American 
Affairs) 
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1943-44 (Department of State) .... 47,189 
1943-44 (Department of State) .... 64,000 
1945 (Department of State) ....... 100,000 
1946 (Department of State) ....... 125,000 


In 1941 the A.L.A. was called upon by 
the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs 
to survey the possibilities of establishing a 
library in Mexico City. This preliminary 
work was performed by Carl H. Milam 
and Mr. Milczewski as a result of which 
a contract for the establishment and ad- 
ministration of the Biblioteca Benjamin 
Franklin was signed in 1942. Later, after 
the Biblioteca Americana de Nicaragua at 
Managua and the Biblioteca Artigas- Wash- 
ington had been organized by the American 
Council of Learned Societies as part of the 
coordinator’s cultural institutes program, 
the Association agreed to take on the re- 
sponsibility of their administration. The 
program has been handled since 1943 on 
behalf of the Department of State, which 
took over the coordinator’s library activities, 
and has been operated by the International 
Relations Board and Office. By mutual 
agreement the three Latin American li- 
braries were returned to the State Depart- 
ment to be operated as part of its overseas 
library program. 

In addition to establishing the Biblioteca 
Benjamin Franklin, the Association’s work 
with these libraries has included nomination 
of their directors by the board, a visit of 
inspection by Dr. Lydenberg and Mrr 
Milam in the summer of 1944, preparation 
of budgets and disbursements of funds 
through the office, frequent consultation and 
correspondence of an advisory nature be- 
tween the office and the Department of 
State, and provision of aid by the office in 
the nature of certain books specially needed 
and of professional advice. 


B.B.F. Microfilm Project (Rockefel- 


ler Foundation), 1942-44 ......... $7500 
B.B.F. Union Catalog (Rockefeller 
Foundation), 1944-45 ........ on. $8500 
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This project also received material aid 
from the Department of State which sup- 
plied the microfilm operator and has con- 
tinued to carry the microfilm operator at 
the Biblioteca Benjamin Franklin. 

The office administered both of these 
grants, the first to provide photoduplication 
equipment for the Biblioteca Benjamin 
Franklin, the second to finance a union 
catalog which it has been compiling of 
scientific periodicals in the libraries of 
The Medical Division of the 
Rockefeller Foundation was particularly in- 
terested in the latter. 


_Mexico. 


Library Schools in Foreign Countries 


During the summer of 1942, prior to the 
establishment of the office, a short library 
school was held at Bogota, Colombia, under 
the auspices of the A.L.A. with funds from 
the Rockefeller Foundation and additional 
assistance from the State Department. “The 
office has handled a foundation grant of 
$2350 for the conduct of a school at Quito, 
Ecuador, during February and March 1944, 
and one of $27,500 from the same source 
for a five-year school, the Escola de Bib- 
lioteconomia at Sáo Paulo, Brazil, which 
has been held since 1943 under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Rubens Borba de Moraes. In 
addition it lent services to a school at Lima, 
Peru, early in 1944. 


Exchanges of Personnel 


For the Rockefeller Foundation the board 
and office have been administering grants 
of $15,000 for the year 1944, and $25,000 
and $30,000 respectively for the periods 
1945-47 and 1945-48 for the purpose of 
bringing promising young librarians from 
other countries to the United States for 
short periods to acquaint them with Amer- 
ican libraries and library methods. In addi- 
tion, the office has made recommendations 
to the Department of State and other gov- 
ernment bodies of candidates under their 
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larger programs of intercultural exchange 
fellowships. 

Among the librarians brought to this 
country under the Rockefeller Foundation 
grant have been J. Joaquin Pardo, director, 
National Archives, Guatemala; Jorge Gon- 
zalez Duran, chief, Department of Li- 
braries, Secretariat of Public Education, 
Mexico; Pierre Bourgeois, Switzerland; 
Yvonne Oddon, France; and Edward 
Sydney, Great Britain. The last four 
named attended the Association’s Buffalo 
Conference in 1946, speaking at the gen- 
eral session on libraries in the new world. 

On the return side, Edward M. Heiliger 
was sent to the University of Chile for a 
two-year period to give courses in classifica- 
tion and cataloging, and in 1945 a com- 
mission consisting of Harvie Branscomb, 
William Jackson, and Gaston L. Litton 
was sent by the A.L.A., together with 
Kathleen Clifford representing the Library 
of Congress, to the National Library of 
Brazil to help with the reorganization of 
its technical processes. 


Jalisco State Library Project (Rocke- 
feller Foundation), 1942 


Under this project, begun before the office 
was established, an American librarian was 
sent to the Jalisco State Library at Guada- 
lajara, Mexico, to help in the cataloging 
and reorganization of its collections. 


Other Projects 


Committee on Library Cooperation 
with the Orient and South Pacific 
(Rockefeller Foundation), 1946 ..$2000 


This grant, handled through the office, 
has enabled the chairman of the committee, 
Charles H. Brown, to pursue intensive work 
in projects for the renewal of library ac- 
tivities in the Orient. About half of the 
sum had been expended by December 1946, 
covering Dr. Brown’s travel, stenographic, 
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and incidental expenses. His work has in- 
cluded daily correspondence with scholars 
and librarians in China; planning of areas 
of coordinated library development in 
China, the Philippines, the Netherlands 
East Indies, Korea, and Siam; preparing 
lists of books for libraries of the Chinese 
national universities in cooperation with the 
office; and arranging for fellowships to 
bring promising young Chinese librarians 
to this country for study. 


Services on Behalf of Libraries and Librar- 
ians in the United States 


Participation in the work of the Joint 
Committee on Importations in facilitating 
the import of foreign publications held up 
by war conditions. 

Lending support to the Alien Property 
Custodian in his program of having research 
publications reprinted for library use. 

Cooperation with the Division of Li- 
braries for Children and Young People in 
its projected program of translations of 
children's literature and in a recent exhibit 
for the world conference of the teaching 
profession. 

Distribution to libraries of the book list 
British Civilization and Institutions (in 
1946) and similar publications international 
in interest. 

Working with the State Department in 
its Building the Peace program, publicized 
through libraries in connection with the 
Dumbarton Oaks Conference in 1945. 

Advising the Department of State in its 
program of developing “international in- 
formation centers” in several hundred li- 
braries throughout the United States to re- 
ceive documents of the various international 
organizations, and circularizing libraries for 
their opinions. 

Arranging exchanges of foreign librarians 
with United States libraries as opportunity 
has arisen. Two Latin American librar- 
ians, for example, received fellowships at 
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the Rochester Public Library, and a current 
project involves the exchange of a librarian 
in the Denver Public Library with one in 
Johannesburg, South Africa. 


Library Service Roster 
(Rockefeller Foundation), 1944 ...$2500 


Foreign 


This is a list (on cards) of some 600 
American librarians qualifed for foreign 
library service by virtue of their educational 
and professional experience, linguistic pro- 
ficiency, and orientation in certain subject 
fields. It was compiled at A.L.A. Head- 
quarters in Chicago under the foundation’s 
grant, with the cooperation of the Associa- 
tion’s Personnel Division. ‘The latter had 
for several years been assembling the names 
of American librarians who had expressed 
a preference for foreign library service or 
were known to be competent for that type 
of assignment. Special application forms 
were sent to these and other interested li- 
brarians by the Personnel Division in prepa- 
ration for the project; a duplicate file of 
those returned has been maintained by the 
office and can be checked in case more in- 
formation is needed than appears in the 
compressed data on the roster cards. “The 
office frequently suggests candidates for li- 
brary posts in other countries to government 
agencies and private organizations on the 
basis of this information. 


Services to Government Departments 


In addition to operating projects for the 
Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs and 
the Department of State, the office has been 
called upon to advise on many matters af- 
fecting libraries in the international cultural 
program. Sometimes it has been helpful 
in clearing up lines of duplication of activity 
between different sections within the gov- 
ernment. About fifty cultural attachés and 
diplomatic representatives about to leave 
for foreign posts have visited the office dur- 
ing the past year for "briefing" on how to 
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promote library interests in their forthcom- 
ing assignments. In addition, the office has 
performed such extracurricular services as 
writing to a large number of libraries early 
in 1946 urging them to express to their 
Congressmen their approval of permissive 
legislation and appropriations for the inter- 
cultural program. 

There has been frequent interchange of 
information between the office and the Li- 
brary of Congress, and members of the 
office staff have been asked to participate 
in many conferences involving L.C.'s policy 
in acquiring material from abroad, the Co- 
operative Acquisitions Project, and similar 
matters. Dr. Lydenberg was asked to head 
the Library of Congress Mission to Ger- 
many and served overseas with it during the 
first half of 1946. 

Other government departments with 
which the office has been in close contact for 
the promotion of international activities in- 
clude the United States Office of Educa- 
tion, the Army Medical Library, and the 
Department of Agriculture. A great deal 
of advisory help was furnishd to the Office 
of War Information while it was operating 
its world-wide program of libraries. | 


Services to International Bodies 


' The office was represented at meetings of 
the United Nations Security Council; took 
part in State Department conferences on 
American participation in UNESCO; 
gathered and publicized information about 
the latter as a means of rallying the support 
of librarians; has promoted the re-creation 
of the International Federation for Docu- 
mentation; has actively advised UNRRA 
and other bodies in programs for supplying 
materials to foreign countries; and has sup- 
ported projects set under way by the Car- 
negie Endowment for International Peace, 
such as the provision of books and periodi- 
cals to the Palace of Peace Library at The 
Hague. 
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Services to National Bodies and Learned 
Societies 


The connection of the office with the 
American Council of Learned Societies has 
been close because of Dr. Lydenberg's con- 
nection with the organization. He partici- 
pated, for example, in the council's Com- 
mittee for the Protection and Salvage of 
Artistic and Historic Monuments in Eu- 
rope. The office has worked with the 
American Council on Éducation in promot- 
ing an international office of education; 
helped the Social Science Research Council 
organize its current program of sending 
research works on the social sciences to Eu- 
ropean libraries; advised the National Re- 
search Council on such matters as the ship- 
ment of scholarly materials to Naples; and 
has supplied needed information to the Na- 


tional Education Association. and other 
bodies. 


C. Evaluation of the International 
Relations Program 


Report Number One of the Special Com- 
mittee on International Cultural Relations, 
issued Apr. 23, 1942, provides an adequate 
plane of reference for judging the extent to 
which the purposes most immediately fore- 
seen when the board was established have 
been carried out. Of the eighteen recom- 
mendations in that report, only numbers 
3, 9, IO, and proposals 5 and 7 have not 
been carried out by the board and its office. 
The reason these failed to receive attention 
was that either conditions had changed and 
government agencies had taken over the 
necessary functions (as in number 9 and 
supplementary recommendation 3) or funds 
could not be secured to continue on the 
proper lines (as was the case in number 3, 
dealing with the Books for Latin America 
Project). The way in which the blueprint 
drawn up by the special committee has been 
followed or modified to meet circumstances 
has been ably set forth in the staff report 
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Y” prepared by the International Relations 


bo 
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Office. This shows that the International 
Relations Board and its office have, in addi- 
tion to carrying out the recommendations 
of the special committee insofar as condi- 
tions permitted, expanded some of the pro- 
grams far beyond the range of usefulness 
originally contemplated and have taken 
advantage of many new opportunities aris- 
ing in recent years for promoting the goals 
of international library cooperation. 

The structure by which international 
undertakings have been carried out— 
through the board, committees, the Inter- 
national Relations Office, and the A.L.A. 
Chicago Headquarters—might seem un- 
wieldy to the casual observer, but detailed 
analysis of the office’s files has indicated 
that it has proved highly efficient. Matters 
requiring policy decisions which have come 
up between board meetings have been routed 
by correspondence to the board members, 
who have usually expressed their views or 
cast their mail ballots promptly. The fact 
that most subcommittee chairmen have also 
served as ex officio members of the board 
has provided a working liaison that has 
strengthened its effectiveness. Special in- 
terests of the committees have in some ways 
added to the volume of work placed on the 
office, yet it should be noted that some of 
the committee members—Charles H. 
Brown of the Committee on Library Co- 
operation with the Orient and South Pacific, 
for example—have personally carried on ac- 
tivities over and beyond the call of duty in 
areas where their special skills could come 
into play. 

In the office, where is the core of the in- 
ternational relations work, overloading of 
the staff is clearly visible. ‘This overload 
is attributable primarily to the absorption 
of the over-all administrative and planning 
of the large volume of special projects with- 
out adequate reimbursement to cover this 
work. It is also attributable in part to the 
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fact that the office serves not only the board, 
the committees, and the Association, but 
also the government, international organiza- 
tions, and individuals interested in interna- 
tional activities. Recently the overload has 
become even greater because of reopening 
of international channels of communication 
which were closed during the war years and 
the great increase in visitors, 

One fundamental issue is whether the 
American Library Association is prepared 
to handle all of its international relations 
work through the International Relations 
Board, much as the United States govern- 
ment handles its international relations 
through its State Department, or whether 
the various committees and boards are to 
continue to operate in this field, with the 
International Relations Board and Office 
acting only in an advisory capacity when 
asked to do so, 

Of still greater importance is the question 
of whether the International Relations 
Office and Board could be developed to 
represent all library interests of the country 
in relationship with all library interests of 
the world rather than merely part of the 
international relations of the A.L.A. Ad- 
mittedly, this problem is a knotty one. Per- 
haps it is too much to hope that all of the 
library associations will channel their inter- 
national relations work through an office 
operated by any one of the associations, but 
cooperative efforts have achieved the Amer- 
ican Book Center and it would be well if 
liaison could be established on a permanent 
and over-all basis by inviting the Council 
of National Library Associations to partici- 
pate in the board’s work on behalf of all 
other associations. 

The Executive Secretary of the A.L.A. 
though located in Chicago, has kept in close 
touch with the office and board by frequent 
correspondence and by travel. By the na- 
ture of his job and professional contacts, 
many matters have passed through his hands 
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or come up in daily conferences which bear 
in some way on international relations. 
While he has generally routed information 
on these matters promptly, there appear to 
have been instances when closer coordina- 
tion with the board and office would have 
been desirable. 

On the whole, however, one can offer 
nothing but praise for the energy, vision, 
and professional guidance he has contributed 
to all operations. It should be noted in this 
connection that the report of the Special 
Committee on International Cultural Rela- 
tions recommended that the Executive Sec- 
retary supervise the setting up and operation 
of the office “during its initial period of 
operation.” He has borne this burden well 
and has*demonstrated his personal interest 
in the international relations program in 
many ways. 

The Board on International Relations 
has consistently been composed of librarians 
of high caliber who have, through their 
broad interests and connections, done much 
to advance the Association’s international 
activities to new high levels. "Typical of 
its members’ active participation in the 
promotion of international cultural ventures 
are Miss Ludington’s and Milton E. Lord’s 
acceptances of overseas posts in the adminis- 
tration of the Office of War Information Li- 
brary in Bombay and the American Library 
in Paris, respectively, and Leon Carnovsky’s 
participation in the Educational Mission to 
Japan. It is no criticism of the board, how- 
ever, to say that while its members have 
been representative of American librarian- 
ship as a whole, they have been unable to 
speak on behalf of other library associations 
outside the A.L.A. which have, to some de- 
gree, been carrying on internationally-di- 
rected programs independently. An ex- 
ample of cooperative international action 
outside the board or office is the American 
Book Center for War Devastated Libraries, 
Inc., developed through united action by 
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the country’s library associations, to carry 
on a program of widespread collection 
throughout the United States and distribu- 
tion to war-stricken countries of printed ma- 
terials. The A.L.A. had envisioned such 
a program as early as 1940 but had not been 
able to bring it to fruition by its own ef- 
forts.* 

The subcommittees serving under the 
board have performed notably in their 
special fields and have lent professional ad- 
vice of much value. The Committee on 
Aid to Libraries in War Areas, for example, 
personally selected the periodicals to be pre- 
served for later distribution, determined 
where they should be distributed, and made 
many of the policy recommendations, which 
after approval by the board, have been car- 
rled into practice. Charles H. Brown of 
the Committee on Library Cooperation with 
the Orient and South Pacific—to cite only 
one other instance—has during the past 
year carried a heavy bibliographical load for 
the Books for China and Books for the 
Philippines Projects, has been in active cor- 
respondence with leading men in the library 
and educational professions overseas on 
future plans, has promoted fellowships and 
conferred on plans for library schools, and 
has been active in the work of organizations 
in this country interested in rehabilitation 
of the Pacific and Far East. (In perform- 
ing these services he has had the help of a 
Rockefeller Foundation grant of $2000 for 
travel and stenographic expenses, of which 
less than half had been expended during the 
year; his own time, and much of the help 
he procured from Iowa State College Li- 
brary, was donated gratuitously.) While 
multiplication of subcommittees Is not per 
se desirable, it is probable that if the A.L.A. 


continues its international relations work as 


4The program of collecting books and periodicals for 
war areas which the A.L.A, operated from the begin- 
ning of 1942 was directed primarily toward materials 
needed for the Rockefeller Foundation project, and its 
scope was limited particularly by lack of storage space. 
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energetically as it has done in the past it 
will be necessary to form further commit- 
tees to share the work of dealing with dif- 
ferent areas of the globe, provided that 
individuals can be found to head such sub- 
committees with all the interest and vigor 
displayed by Dr. Brown. 

The International Relations Office has 
carried a heavy burden. In addition to 
lending advisory services of a high order to 
government and to libraries in the United 
States and abroad, it has operated a large 
number of beneficial projects which when 
completed will have involved the expendi- 
ture of some $1,800,000. To its former 
director, Harry M. Lydenberg, who retired 
in October 1946, should go major credit for 
administering its affairs with skill and judg- 
ment and, by his personal prestige and in- 
terest, for advancing the services which the 
office has been able to perform for the 
A.L.A. With-patience, tact, and discrimi- 
nation, he has dealt with many daily situa- 
tions which might have worn down a man 
of lesser energy and he has represented the 
cause of American librarianship at its best 
to all. It is typical of him that he accepted 
a call to lead the Library of Congress Mis- 
sion to Europe at a time when his inclina- 
tions were toward well-earned retirement 
from his labors. His former assistant, 
Marion A. Milczewski, who has succeeded 
to the directorship, has been engaged in the 
A.L.A.’s international work all during the 
war period. He has borne most of the 
office's administration on his own shoulders 
during the past year and gives promise of 
carrying it forward with skill and vision. 
The office has indeed been fortunate in the 
personnel it has been able to draw to its 
key positions. The executive assistants of 
the Committee on Aid to Libraries in War 
Areas and the Acquisitions Unit and their 
aides have shown a degree of interest in 
their work which has contributed greatly 
to the successful completion of the projects 
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under their immediate control. “They have 
gone out of their way personally to serve 
foreign visitors, have lent advice and stimu- 
lation to other agencies conducting inter- 
national projects, and have done voluntary 
overtime work—-amounting on the average 
of from five to ten hours weekly; indeed, 
the staff of the office has made no small 
contribution to the successful functioning 
of A.L.A.'s programs. 

The physical separation of the office and 
the bookkeeping headquarters at Chicago 
has, however, created a situation which, 
while working well enough normally, might 
be improved in certain respects. A large 
number of invoices and bills for incidental 
expenses flows by correspondence to Chicago 
for payment, and, while the office had in- 
dicated against which budget each should 
be debited, there have been occasional 'slip- 
ups in the central accounts and in some 
cases delay in making payment. These do 
not appear to have been frequent enough or 
of such number as to furnish grounds for 
criticism, since it also appears from corre- 
spondence files that the Chicago Head- 
quarters did not escape.the well-known war- 
time shortages of personnel. Of more 
moment is the fact that the office has not 
received frequent statements of the exact 
balances available in funds with which it 
has been dealing and has had in part to rely 
upon its own approximate records to insure 
against exceeding any of its allotments. 

Economy has'been effected by having the 
office located in the Library of Congress 
Annex, where quarters have been provided 
without charge. The library has also gen- 
erously donated storage space for books and 
a conference room when occasion has re- 
quired. This was a great advantage during 
the space rationing of wartime, Nine study 
rooms are now in use by the office, and 
there is no doubt that the Library of Con- 
gress will continue to provide its facilities 
so long as the operation lasts. The arrange- 
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ment had had additional advantages in offer- 
ing close liaison with the library staff and 
daily use of its bibliographical facilities. 
At the same time the office has constantly 
‘suffered from the inconveniences of close 
crowding of its personnel into small rooms, 
separation of its operating units from one 
another, and the inability to afford further 
space for mounting files and increasing 
equipment. At one time during this year, 
it had to hold back temporarily on adding 
needed personnel because it had no place to 
put them—a difficulty which was corrected 
in due course. 

While it has been fortunate in securing 
able key personnel for its administrative and 
its special project staff, the office has suffered 
from frequent turnover in its stenographic 
and clerical personnel, due to its relatively 
low salary scale and other factors. During 
wartime, particularly, it was found virtu- 
ally impossible to secure satisfactory per- 
sonnel for the less skilled jobs of book 
sorting, packing, and other mechanical op- 
erations. This has slowed up parts of the 
projects at times; to name one instance, help 
is still needed to sift the American Book 
Center’s materials for individual issues to 
certain periodicals desired by libraries bene- 
fiting from “war areas” shipments. 

‘These difficulties, however, are the result 
of external conditions and are experienced 
in common with other enterprises all over 
the country; the fact remains that the 
A.L.A. made a major administrative gain 
by bringing together under one direction 
its varied international activities. By doing 
so it created an agency which, with a basic 
staff financed with Rockefeller Foundation’s 
funds, has been able to take on many new 
activities with a minimum of additional per- 
sonnel. The office's operations have grown 
in volume year by year, from budgets total- 
ing $386,039 in 1944 to $397,907 in 1945, 
thence’ to $455,096 in 1946. The new proj- 
ects which it has taken on for the Depart- 
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ment of State and for private organizations 
have had the same aims as those undertaken 
for the Rockefeller Foundation—to lend 
effective aid to libraries and cultural in- 
stitutions in other countries and to advance 


the interests of librarianship. By operating . 


these projects, which have involved the ex- 
penditure of far more than has gone into 
activities financed by the Rockefeller 
Foundation, it has provided an economical 
and effective way of furthering the founda- 
tion's own aim$ as well. 

‘The office also has served the Department 
of State well by supplying the operational 
machinery for highly technical undertak- 
ings and furnishing the professional skill of 
trained librarians applying themselves to 
library matters. Furthermore, by its self- 
support from private grants, it has absorbed 
expenditures which would have had to be 
devoted to general planning and administra- 
tion had the department itself been operat- 
ing the projects. At the time the Books 
for Latin America and American libraries 
in Latin America programs were initiated, 
the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs 
had no department under his control which 
could handle them effectively. The Depart- 
ment of State, since it took over these pro- 
Jects in 1943, has developed a division de- 
voted to libraries, but it could not handle 
these operations as cheaply as the office has 
because the office has provided the adminis- 
trative costs without charge. 

The collaboration of the Association and 
the department has been of mutual benefit 
in promoting the international aims of each. 
Certainly the experience of the office has 
demonstrated that quite apart from the con- 
duct of projects there 1s need to present the 
advice and views of American librarianship 
to the department in its many programs 


'dealing with the development of libraries 


and the use of books abroad. Furthermore, 
in those areas in which the State Depart- 
ment is not prepared to operate, as in ex- 
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perimental projects, and in every case in 
which specialized library judgment and skill 
of high order is required in a new field, the 
Association's help is and will be a great 
asset. 

The Special Committee on International 
Cultural Relations mentioned in its report 
“the very important and helpful friendships 
that result in lifelong personal relationships, 
in much correspondence, and in valuable 
exchange of ideas,” adding that “It would 
be difficult to overestimate the great value 
of personal friendships in the advancement 
of cultural relations throughout the 
The personal contacts which the 
office has fostered have done much to ad- 
vance the Association’s interests. During 
the past year about 200 foreign visitors alone 
came to the office, receiving courteous treat- 
ment and guidance in orienting themselves 
in the United States. In their turn, they 
have supplied information about librarians 
in their countries and an opportunity to 
form durable personal relations between in- 
stitutions here and abroad. During the war 
period most visitors were, of course, from 
the Latin American countries; now, with 
the opening up of normal communications, 
they represent all the areas of the world. 
Of great importance also are the contacts 
which the office has established with institu- 
tions, answering their questions and supply- 
ing them with pertinent literature on mat- 
ters of library interest. “The office has, in 
effect, served as a personal liaison between 
libraries in other countries and the sources 
of information in this country. Its biblio- 
graphical services have been especially help- 
ful, aiding foreign institutions to determine 
which books to buy from limited funds, 
and providing foreign libraries with a 
much-needed means of communication with 
the American booktrade. 

While the board and office have per- 
formed an outstanding job in carrying out 
the recommendations of Report Number 


world.” 
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One of the Special Committee on Interna- 
tional Cultural Relations and while the 
office has done notable service in supporting 
the international relations programs of other 
agencies, it has not performed one of the 
functions assigned to it by the committee— 
that of planning for future international 
activities.” The time of the administrative 
staff has been devoted largely to the super- 
vision of projects, to advisory functions, 
and to daily routine. This is somewhat 
understandable if one places the office in 
the context of wartime, when it was difficult 
to foresee what conditions would obtain at 
the end of hostilities. Furthermore, the 
absence of Dr. Lydenberg during the first 
half of 1946 on the Library of Congress 
Mission left Mr. Milczewski handling the 
full burden of office administration alone. 
But it is regrettable that no plan has been 
developed under which American librarian- 
ship as a whole might more effectively as- 
sert its skill and enthusiasm. 

A second weakness of the international 
work of the A.L.A. is that it has not been 
developing young people in the United 
States who are competent in the field of 
international library cooperation. It is 
obvious to anyone who has been abroad that 
conditions under which foreign libraries 
operate are radically different from those in 
this country and that no one without on- 
the-spot experience can adequately plan co- 
operative projects with foreign libraries. 
Selections for 
abroad—representation at 


responsible assignments 
international 
meetings, for instance—are generally made 
from a small group of well-known names. 

The majority of the international rela- 
tions activities which the Association has 
been conducting during the war years have 


been slanted outward, from the A.L.A. as 


5 Before the office came into existence, the board had 
sponsored several special surveys, such as International 
Library Relations; A General Survey of Possible Post- 
war Library Development by Edwin E. Williams 
(A.L.A., 1943). 
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a body representing American librarians 
and librarianship to institutions and individ- 
uals in other countries. There have been 
exceptions in some respects. Exchanges of 
personnel, for example, promotion of per- 
sonal contacts between visitors and librar- 
ians here and recommendations of American 
librarians for posts abroad, have been posi- 
tive ways of furthering two-way relation- 
ships which should be the object of any 
lasting international relations policy. Ob- 
viously, development of two-way programs 
on a very large scale was not possible dur- 
ing wartime. But the resumption of com- 
munications with the rest of the world has 
provided an opportunity for promoting di- 
rect relations. That college and research 
libraries in America are also interested ‘in 
doing so is evidenced by their widespread 
interest in exchanges. Most of them are 
as interested in getting books and journals 
from other countries as foreign libraries are 
in receiving ours. The Library of Con- 
gress has, during the past few years, built 
up a considerable system of exchange with 
Latin American countries and is moving in 
the same direction elsewhere. The Inter- 
national Relations Office, through its Books 
for Latin America Project, has been getting 
material back in small amounts, offered 
voluntarily by some of the recipient libraries. 
Before the founding of the office, the Com- 
‘mittee on Library Cooperation with Latin 
America had been exploring the possibility 
of developing such exchange programs but 
its work was discontinued before it had 
"gone very far, and the board, while inter- 
ested in the idea, has not been able to secure 
the necessary support during war years for 
a thorough study of the problem. 

Along the same lines, too, it is pertinent 
to point out that with the exception of the 
Latin American libraries administered for 
the government and projects for training 
librarians in other countries—which will in 
time produce beneficial results—most of the 
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Association’s activities during recent years 
have been outside the scope of the popular 
library. The books for war areas project is 
addressed to college and research libraries 
abroad. Many of the volumes sent abroad 
in the Books for Europe Project between 
1939 and 1942 went to English-speaking 
countries for distribution to public libraries. 
With the end of war the Social Science 
Research Council and other organizations 
have also embarked on projects for supply- 
ing material abroad for scholarly use. The 
appointment of a librarian of a public li- 
brary (Ralph A. Ulveling) as the A.L.A.’s 
representative to the American Commis- 
sion for UNESCO is perhaps an indication 
that the Association can contribute much 
more to the international public library 
scene than it has in recent years. 

In addition to failure in bringing the 
country's libraries into sufficient participa- 
tion in its international programs, it appears 
that the board and office have not sufficiently 
brought home to A.L.A. members the im- 
portant work they have been doing. Along 
with their widespread activities, which have 
required a larger yearly budget than all the 
rest of the Association's activities together, 
there should have been commensurate pub- 
licity. “To be sure, there have been descrip- 
tive articles from time to time in the library 
Journals and special releases when occasion 
warranted; and at the annual meetings of 
the Association which have recently been 
resumed, the members have an opportunity 
to learn personally about what the board 
has been doing. But there has been no 
constant and firm attempt to convince the 
mass of members who are naturally in- 
clined to see things in the light of the li- 
brary situations they encounter in their own 
particular localities, that what the Associa- 
tion is doing on an international scale has 
a definite connection with what they wish 
to see achieved. A year after the board 
began its existence there was critical dis- 
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cussion among the membership to the effect 
that international activities were receiving 
too much emphasis and that the board has 
“not been domestic enough.” At the mid- 
winter meeting in 1945 the board sounded 
out the possibility of securing support for 
office activities from membership dues and 
came to the conclusion that too much ad- 
verse comment would result. Recognition 
of the needs of the situation came recently 
(in October 1946) when the Executive 
Board of the A.L.A. voted that the Inter- 
national Relations Board be asked to give 
wider publicity to its work among the As- 
sociation’s members, | 

Probably the best form of publicity would 
result not so much from publicity per se 
as from increased service to American li- 
braries. Much information on the status 
of European libraries and librarianship and 
similar useful data has accumulated in the 
office files and in various government 
agencies. Wider dissemination of such in- 
formation might be interesting and useful 
to libraries throughout the country. Mech- 
anism should be developed for increasing 
the usefulness of service to the public li- 
braries of the country as a whole by provid- 
ing them with displays and book lists ex- 
pressing the foreign scene in terms which 
are usable in local library service. Judged 
by any standards, American librarianship 
has a stake in international relations. The 
greater activity of the United States gov- 
ernment in the world scene makes for 
greater interest on the part of our citizens 
in the cultures and thinking of people of 
foreign countries. 

The only way that the A.L.A. could dis- 
continue its international relations work en- 
tirely would be to cancel its membership in 
the International Federation of Library As- 
sociations, throw away all letters with 
foreign postmarks without opening them, 
and refuse to see visitors from abroad. 
That is obviously impossible. The ques- 
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tion, therefore, is not whether the A.L.A. 
and its chapters and sections should engage 
in international relations work, but rather 
the question is how and to what extent the 
A.L.A. should and can do so. Before the 
founding of the International Relations 
Board, the A.L.A. spent a considerable 
amount of time and money on international 
relations work each year. These expendi- - 
tures were concealed within the operating 
budget of A.L.A. Headquarters. The word 
“concealed” in this case indicates no at- 
tempt at concealment, but rather the fact 
that the time spent at A.L.A. Headquarters 
On various international activities was never 
brought together as a separate budget item. 
The development of the International Re- 
lations Board merely combined the inter- 
national relations activities of the Associa- 
tion into a budget unit and then expanded 
these activities greatly by virtue of outside 
grants for specific international projects. 
In fact, the Association has actually spent 
less of its own money for international ac- 
tivities since 1942, even though it has been 
spending more money for international re- 
lations work than on all other activities 
combined. The reason why A.L.A. has 
spent less of its own money on international 
affairs than ever before is that substantially 
all of the international activities since 1942 
have been paid for from special grants for 
that purpose. 

Regardless of the level at which A.L.A. 
succeeds in maintaining its international re- 
lations program, there will be some cost to 
the Association for this work, whether the 
costs are spread over the whole office or 
whether they become a special budget item. 
As a matter of bookkeeping only it should 
be noted that the office space in Washing- 
ton is obtained free and that the same 
office in Chicago would properly be charged 
for its share of the cost of Headquarters 
space. This is merely a matter of bookkeep- 
ing since the total cost of A.L.A. Head- 
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quarters in Chicago would not be affected ; 
nevertheless, it would be an added charge 
against international relations work if the 
office were in Chicago. If any appreciable 
amount of international relations work is to 
be done it will require the frequent presence 
of someone in Washington, which is the 
center of international activities. Mainte- 
nance of an office on international relations 
in Washington should therefore require less 
travel expenditure for the same volume of 
work done than maintenance of a group of 
the same size in Chicago for international 
relations work. Furthermore, the main- 
tenance of an international relations staff 
in Washington makes possible the develop- 
ment of international relations activities by 
keeping advisers available to government 
and foreign groups. 


D. Need for Continued Nongovernmental 
Activity 

One of the specific questions raised by the 
board is whether it is necessary for non- 
governmental agencies to continue to per- 
form international relations work in view 
of the greatly expanded government and 
international official agency programs in this 
field. This matter was discussed with a 
large number of individuals in government 
and international agencies in order to deter- 


‘mine whether there is likely to be a continu- 


ing need for such nongovernmental agencies 
as the A.L.A. in the field of international 
relations. 

Invariably, the reply received was that 
nongovernmental aid in this. field is even 
more necessary than ever before. ‘The rea- 
sons for this differed, but among those most 
commonly and most cogently presented were 
the following: 


1. The pattern of United States and interna- 
tional agency programs in the field of library 
operations is not fixed. Although gov- 
ernmental activities have expanded greatly in 
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recent years, there is no assurance that they 
will continue to expand or that they will be 
retained at their present level. 

2. The field of work is so broad that there 
is.ample room for both governmental and non- 
governmental activities without any unneces- 
sary duplication and with beneficial effects. 

3. UNESCO, F.A.O., and the State De- 
partment point out that they cannot maintain 
liaison with every library or librarian in each 
one of the countries with which they deal and 
that their work would be crippled if they 
could not call upon nongovernmental national 
associations for two-way communication with 
the individual libraries and librarians. 

4. One of the chief reasons for the estab- 
lishment of nongovernmental international or- 
ganizations, which have increased in number 
and scope constantly over the last two decades, 
is that nongovernmental organizations can 
undertake experimental and investigatory 
projects which cannot be justified on an official 
basis until after the less formal nongovern- 
mental organizations have proved the value 
of these experiments. This is the normal 
pattern of development of social institutions; 
they generally are started privately and are 
taken over as official functions when society 
believes it is justified in supporting them. 

5. Nongovernmental international organ- 
izations stimulate person-to-person contact. 
‘These organizations contact individuals who 
could not effectively be reached through official 
channels. When acting officially, individuals 
must constantly remember that they represent 
their governments and they are not free to 
undertake informal activities as they are when 
they act as private citizens. 

6. Services which are not acceptable from 
oficial agencies are sometimes acceptable if 
offered by nongovernmental organizations. 
In some parts of the world, at least, govern- 
ment is viewed as suspect, and anything com- 
ing from a foreign government is considered 
propaganda. Not all states are equally cor- 
dial with other states, and not all states are 
members of all of the formal international or- 
ganizations. ‘Thus, in many cases private 
organizations can reach into countries which 
cannot be reached through official channels 
and in many areas, even where official chan- 
nels are available, nongovernmental relations 
are much more effective in building up person- 
to-person contact. 
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7. The government budget process is slow 
ad cumbersome and requires planning con- 
derably in advance of the operations. An 
iternational relations office which can operate 
ith government or private funds makes for 
reater flexibility in programs. 

8. The governmental viewpoints and the 
ongovernmental viewpoints are not always 
lentical in all matters and nongovernmental 
zencies serve to stir up government agencies 
id make sure they work at high levels of 
rofessional competence. 


Certainly we have had ample evidence of 
overnmental and nongovernmental pro- 
rams working side by side at a high level 
f efficiency without any unnecessary dupli- 
ation. For example, in spite of the mil- 


lions of dollars spent in Latin America by. 
the Office of the Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs and the State Department, 
the Rockefeller Foundation's medical pro- 
gram in Latin America is outstandingly 
useful. 

For all these reasons, it appears that there 
is no cause for concern about unnecessary 
duplication of work by the Association. It 
appears the maintenance of the Interna- 
tional Relations Office would continue to 
make governmental and international ex- 
penditures more effective and that the ad- 
visory services provided by the International 
Relations Office are now needed by official 
agencies more than ever before. 


V. LIST OF INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS OFFICE PROJECTS® 


‘ockefeller Foundation 
International Relations Office 


Exchange of Personnel 


Materials and Supplies 


Foreign Library Service Roster 


Aid to Libraries in War Areas—Periodicals 


Aid to Libraries in War Areas—Books 


Library of Congress Catalog 
China (Committee on Orient) 


Tsing Hua University 

Escuela de Antropologia, Mexico 
Jalisco State Library Project 
Library School, Quito 

Library School, Sáo Paulo 
B.B.F. Microfilm Project 

B.B.F. Union Catalog 


$ Compiled by Marion A. Milczewski, formerly director of the International Relations Office. 


Period 

1942-44 $ 25,000.00 
1944 3,500.00 
1945-47 72,500.00 
1944 15,000.00 
1945-47 25,000.00 
1945-48 30,000.00 
1944 1,000.00 
1945-48 2,000.00 
1944 2,500.00 
1941 50,000.00 
1942 60,000.00 
1943 70,000.00 
1944 70,000.00 
1945 70,000.00 
1946 69,000.00 
1939-43 100,000.00 
1044 30,000.00 
1945 30,000.00 
1944-45 37,500.00 
1944—45 2,000.00 
1946 2,000.00 
1944-45 1,500.00 
1944 2,500.00 
1942 5,400.00 
1943 2,350.00 
1943-47 27,500.00 
1942-44 7,500.00 
1944-45 8,500.00 
1945-46 4,150.00 
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U.S. Government 
Books for China (State) 
Books for the Philippines 
(Books for China Contract) 
Books for Latin America (C.T.A.A.) 
(State) 
(State) 
(State) 
Books for the Near East 
American Libraries in Latin Ámerica 
(C.LA.A.) 
(C.LA.A.) 
(State) n 
(State) 
(State) 
Cultural Institutes (C.I.A.A.) 
(State) 
Donated for Other American Republics 
(C.I.A.A.) 
Instituto de Fisica (Mexico) (C.I.A.A.) 
Instituto de Salubridad (C.I.A.A.) 
Books for Chinese Children (Army Stars and Stripes) 
Miscellaneous 
Books for Norway (Norwegian Government and 
Friends) 
Peace Palace (Loan by Carnegie Endowment) 
University (Santo Domingo University) l 
Books for Chinese Universities (Chinese Government) 
American Library in Paris (Trustees) 
Helen Barrett Speers Memorial (Private) 
National Library of Ecuador (Mrs. Beale) 
National Library of Peiping (China Foundation) 
Geological Survey of China (China Foundation) 
Canberra Library, Australia 


1944-46 


1940-47 
1942-43 
1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 


1942 
1943-44 
1943-44 
1945 
1946 
m 
1944-45 


1943-44 
1943-44 
1943 


1944-46 
1945-46 
1940 


1945 

1945-40 
1945-40 
1943—46 
1943—46 
1946-47 


N 
100,000.00 


24,000.00 
140,000.00 
125,000.00 
50,000.00 
50,000.00 
28,000.00 


85,000.00 

47,189.00 

64,000.00 
100,000.00 
125,000.00 + 


40,000.00 


1,500.00 
5,000.00 
1,500.00 
2,800.00 


12,000.00 
2,000.00 
2,000.00 
2,000.00 
1,000.00 
2,500.00 

660.00 ii 
1,100.95 
1,055.99 

$00.00 


EXHIBIT B 


Libraries and Museums 


The Program «Adopted by the First 
General Conference of UNESCO 


A. GENERAL AND DEFINITIONS 


1. The Sub-Commission on Libraries and 
Museums, during the course of its meetings 
on 28 and 29 November, carefully studied 
and gave its general approval to the reports 
presented by the Preparatory Commission 
and the Secretariat. Detailed resolutions and 
contributions made during the course of the 
discussion are given in the report of the 
proceedings, to which the Secretariat should 
give due regard. 

2. The Sub-Commission emphasizes the fact 
that UNESCO's libraries, museums and ar- 
chives activities must principally and most 
urgently be directed towards tasks of rehabili- 
tation; but requests that problems of a per- 
manent nature be also dealt with immediately. 

3. UNESCO’s activities in the fields of li- 
braries and museums must be at the service of 
education, science and culture as a whole. 
The libraries, museums and archives pro- 
gramme must therefore develop in close col- 
laboration with the other departments of 
UNESCO’s work. 

4. The Sub-Commission recognizes that the 
term “libraries” covers all collections of docu- 
ments, manuscripts, printed books, photo- 
copies and other educational materials, etc., 
and that the term “museums” applies to all 
collections of other objects, in the widest sense 
of the word, including natural objects. 


B. COLLABORATION WITH SPE- 
CIALIZED INTERNATIONAL 
ORGANIZATIONS 


1. The Sub-Commission recommends that, 
in accordance with Article 11 of its constitu- 
tion, UNESCO should establish formal rela- 
tions in regard to certain specific and limited 
matters, with such specialized international 
organizations as the International Council of 
Museums, the International Federation of 
Documentation, the International Federation 
of Library Associations and the International 
Standards Organization. 


C. PUBLIC LIBRARIES AND 
MUSEUMS 


1. In the recommendations set out below 
the chief emphasis is on the scientific and cul- 
tural tasks in the fields of libraries and mu- 
seums. But an essential responsibility of 
UNESCO is education at all levels, and 
UNESCO should contribute to this task by 
providing a new stimulus to public libraries 
and museums throughout the world. 

2. UNESCO should promote the establish- 
ment and development of public circulating 
and reference libraries and museums for adults 
and children. 

3. Conferences of librarians, museum pro- 
fessionals, educators and of others interested 
in these subjects should be sponsored by 
UNESCO, in cooperation with the appropri- 
ate international agencies. 

4. Included in UNESCO's studies in this 
field should be the organization of exhibitions 
of all types, especially circulating exhibitions, 
which can play an educational role of the 
greatest importance. 


D. REHABILITATION OF COLLEC- 
TIONS AND PROTECTION OF 
MONUMENTS 


1. The objective of UNESCO is to oper- 
ate: effectively in all the fields of education, 
science, and culture. A first duty must be to 
assure the protection of the sites, monuments, 
documents and objects of the civilized world. 

2. UNESCO should therefore assist in the 
restoration of collections and monuments 
which have suffered from the war. It should 
in the main stimulate and coordinate the ef- 
forts of governments and organizations, above 
all on behalf of the nations which at the 
present time lack adequate resources. 

3. UNESCO should first assemble the ele- 
ments of an inventory of what has been de- 
stroyed and of library, museum, archival and 
related needs, by stimulating surveys and the 
preparation of reports. It should seek to ob- 
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tain immediate protection of monuments, etc., 
still in danger and which require urgent at- 
tention. Plans for meeting these needs, in- 
cluding reproduction where necessary, should 
be formulated for action by governments, 
private agencies and individuals, or if neces- 
sary by UNESCO itself, 

4. The Executive Board should be asked 
to establish a special fund for this purpose, 
to which governments, foundations and in- 
dividuals would be invited to contribute. 

5. Service for the protection of monuments, 
sites and collections should take a permanent 
form, for the dangers which they run do not 
all derive from war: fires, floods and civil 
disturbances have all in the past caused great 
ravages and still do so. i 


E. ELIMINATION OF BARRIERS 
TO FREE CIRCULATION 


1. UNESCO should encourage free access 
by the citizens of all countries to sites and 
collections. 

2. In the field of libraries and museums 
UNESCO should seek to procure the lower- 
ing of the barriers which interfere with the 
free circulation of educational, scientific and 
cultural material from one country to another. 
Among these obstacles are tariffs, currency 
exchange, customs formalities, postal rates, 
freight charges, patents, censorship, etc. 


F. COPYRIGHT 


1. Libraries and museums interests should 
be represented in all discussions on copyright. 


G. EXCHANGES AND 
DISTRIBUTION 


1. In connection with the work of the Clear- 
ing House, the Director General, with the 
approval of the Executive Board, should ob- 
tain from the Allied Control Authorities ap- 
propriate powers as an agency entitled to 
operate in occupied countries. “The Sub- 
Commission also expresses the hope that the 
occupying powers will be willing to cooperate 
with UNESCO in the solution of all the 
problems dealt with in the Sub-Commision's 
recommendations. 

2. So far as exchanges of books and pe- 
riodicals are concerned, measures can be taken 
at once through the creation of an Interna- 
tional Clearing House for Publications. 
Among the first problems which the Clearing 
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House must consider is the manner in which 
several large existing stock-piles of books, 
which exist in Germany, Czechoslovakia and 
England, can be distributed for the benefit of 
education, science and culture. 

3. To fill the serious gaps created in pub- 
lic collections during the past seven years, the 
Clearing House should facilitate exchanges 
between all kinds of organizations and use 
all the available techniques, particuarly meth- 
ods of reproduction and documentation, etc. 

4. UNESCO should encourage the creation 
in each country of a central library for lend- 
ing, allied to those which exist already. These 
libraries would serve as the foundation of an 
international lending system. | 


H. BIBLIOGRAPHICAL SERVICES 


I. The Sub-Commission considers that it 
is necessary to establish a working centre 
which will coordinate all bibliographical and 
library tasks, and in particular should co- 
ordinate and encourage international lending. 

2. Most of the Sub-Commissions of 
UNESCO have emphasized the need for in- 
ternational bibliographies in their own fields. 
These undertakings should be encouraged and 
coordinated through the Centre in collabora- 
tion with specialists and bibliographers. 

3. Moreover, the need has everywhere ap- 
peared for subject surveys, indexes and ab- 
stracts. It will be the obligation of the 
Bibliographical and Library Centre to stimu- 
late the meeting of this demand. 

4. The Centre should also be prepared to 
supply information about  bibliographical 
sources in all countries. It 1s desirable that 
the Centre should encourage and, if necessary 
itself undertake, the publication of bibliogra- 
phies, union catalogues, indexes, abstracts, etc., 
and assure their distribution throughout the 
world. 

5. UNESCO should encourage, through the 
appropriate international organizations where 
possible, the adoption of uniform terminology 
and methods in libraries, museums and ar- 
chives, with special reference to bibliography, 
cataloguing, classification, indexes, abstracts, 
formats, statistics, etc. 


I. PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION 
FOR LIBRARIES, MUSEUMS AND 
ARCHIVAL WORKERS 


1. UNESCO should immediately encourage 
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LIBRARIES AND MUSEUMS ` 


the exchange of personnel between institu- 


tions in different countries. The chief effort 
should be directed, in association with the 
organizations of librarians and museographers 
and archivists to the encouragement and im- 
provement of professional and technical edu- 
cation. 


J. MUSEUM DOCUMENTATION 
AND TECHNIQUES 


1. The Sub-Commission formally expressed 
the wish that parts of the essential work car- 
ried on until 1946 by the International Mu- 
seums Office, one of the divisions of the 
former International Institute of Intellectual 
Cooperation, should be continued, 

2. The technical problems of exhibitions 
should be studied, thus putting at the service 
of the whole of UNESCO the competence 


and experience of museums. 


K. REPRODUCTION AND OTHER 
TECHNIQUES 


1. UNESCO recognizes the increasing 
importance of methods of reproduction of 
documents and of other objects. It should 
carefully study and promote.all library and 
museum techniques, and should gather and dis- 
tribute technical information helpful in the 


' development of libraries and museums and 


archival workers in their specialized techni- 
ques. 


L. PUBLICATIONS 


1, UNESCO should study the problems in- 
volved in publishing. It should seek to estab- 
lish precise statistics of publications. As a 
matter of rehabilitation, consideration should 
be given to the means of helping nations at 
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present lacking publishing material such as 
printing plant, paper, ink, etc. 


M. ARCHIVES 


1. UNESCO should encourage the creation 
of an international organization of profes- 
sional archivists. It will deal, in collabora- 
tion with the organization, with questions of 
technique and administration, such as the 
exchange of personnel, the general accessibility 
of archives, the establishment and exchange of 
inventories, the reproduction of documents 
and the exchange of reproductions. 


N. CONCLUSION 


The programme which has been outlined 
is vast. The greater part of the projects de- 
scribed in it can be set on foot in 1947, but 
if this is to be done it will be necessary to pro- 
vide adequate funds. The Sub-Commission 
is of the opinion, which it has requested its 
Chairman and its Rapporteur to convey to 
the Conference, that the budget proposed is 
inadequate both absolutely and relatively to 
the total budget of UNESCO. ‘The Sub- 
Commission therefore formally requests an 
increase in the budget for Libraries and Mu- 
seums; It asks for this more particularly 
because one of the first tasks of Libraries and 
Museums must be the establishment of the 
UNESCO Library, which is essential for the 
work of the whole organization and which 
will require a large personnel and considerable 
expenditure in the acquisition of working 
collections, for the service of the Secretariat 
and for the operation of UNESCO's informa- 
tion services. The budget of the library 
should not in any case appear as part of the 
resources of Libraries and Museums. 


Nore: This material was taken from the Report of the United States Delegation to the First Session of the 
General Conference of the United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization, November 19-Decem- 
ber ro, 1946, which was prepared for publication by the UNESCO relations staff of Department of State. 


EXHIBIT C 


Recommendations Adopted by Con- 
ference on International Cultural, 
Educational, and Scientific 
Exchanges, Princeton, N.J., 
Nov. 26, 1946 


HE FREE interchange of cultural, 

scientific, and educational information 
is one of the most critical needs of the world 
today. Society’s progress depends upon the. 
extent to which scholars and scientists of the 
world have free access to all sources of in- 
formation and research. International 
understanding, fundamental to international 
goodwill, depends upon the extent to which 
cultural materials of all nations are avail- 
able to all other nations. Intelligent and 
informed world opinion depends upon the 
wide'dissemination of educational materials. 
This conference, dedicated to the extension 
and improvement of the channels of com- 
munication between libraries and scholars 
of all nations, makes the following recom- 
mendations: 

1. The objective in bibliography is to make 
quickly available in published form suitable 
records of the current output from all coun- 
tries of the publications of research value. 
Without prejudice to the field of restrospec- 
tive bibliography, in which we are also deeply 
interested, we recommend that UNESCO and 
other suitable agencies and groups, govern- 
mental and nongovernmental, encourage na- 
tional governments, national library associa- 
tions, and other agencies in every country to 
see to it that there is published for each coun- 
try a current national bibliography, which 
will include in an author arrangement under 
broad subjects, in one or more sections or 
parts, the following types of material, listed 
in the order of importance: 


Books and pamphlets 

. Government documents at all levels 
Nongovernment periodicals 

. Newspapers; and, if possible 
Miscellaneous publications 

Motion pictures, including newsreels, 
documentaries, instructional films, and photo- 
plays. 


no pap ap 


2. We believe there is a place and need for 
both selective and comprehensive national” 
bibliographies, but because of their funda- 
mental importance we recommend that priority 
be given to effecting arrangements for secur- 
ing bibliographies of the comprehensive type. 

3. It is recommended that the Library of 
Congress should formulate and present to 
A.L.A, ARL., SLA, and other library 
associations in this country, for their com- 
ment and criticism, plans for editing and pub- 
lishing a complete current national bibliogra- 
phy of the United States, involving as may 
be necessary the coordination of existing ef- 
forts in this field, such as the catalogs of the 
Superintendent of Documents, the Monthly 
Checklist of State Publications, Cumulative 
Book Index, Catalog of Copyright Entries, 
and other sources, and looking to the coverage 
of fields not now covered, such as municipal 
documents, house organs, etc. 

4. In the periodical field the following steps 
are recommended: 


a. That the U.S. national commission pro- 
pose to UNESCO the preparation of a world 
list of periodicals, noting those that are in- 
cluded in indexing and abstracting services 
and further adding a subject list of such serv- 
ices, The list should include full biblio- 
graphical details for each title and, further, 
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PRINCETON RECOMMENDATIONS 


“should indicate which journals are available 
on an exchange basis 

b. That the U.S. national commission bring 
to the attention of the U.S. delegates to 
UNESCO the need and desirability for 
greater international cooperation in the prepa- 
ration of subject indexing and abstracting 
services 

c. That the Library of Congress prepare 
a list of holdings of U.S. libraries in wartime 
periodicals and make it available as the basis 
for a want list, republication order list, etc. 


5. We urge the Library of Congress to 
continue and push forward as rapidly as pos- 
«sible its program for development of the Na- 
tional Union Catalog, including the incorpora- 
tion of entries from the American Imprints 
Inventory, because of the union catalog’s pri- 
mary importance to national and international 
library cooperation. 

6. We recommend to the American Library 
Association that it proceed with the compila- 
tion and publication of the proposed biblio- 
graphical guide to American library resources, 


to increase our knowledge of the field and our 


potentialities for cooperation. 

7. In the field of photographic reproduction, 
we recommend the establishment of a central 
agency, or agencies, possibly reconstituting 
the Joint Committee on Scientific Aids to 
"Learning, to deal with such matters as: 


a. Coordinating the reissue of journals 
and other materials needed by American and 
foreign libraries 

b. Determining what titles are in suf- 
ficient demand internationally to produce in 
the original size, in reduced facsimile, or by 
microfilm ; 

c. Advising on what masses of archives 
and.rare books, here and abroad, should be 
reproduced on microfilm 

d. Making technical studies on such prob- 
lems as comparative costs of reproduction by 
various processes. 


8. We believe that international inter- 
library loans should be encouraged but, be- 
cause of the hazards of transportation, should 
be largely in the form of photographic repro- 
ductions. “This method has the further ad- 
vantage of wider dissemination of materials. 

9. We recommend that steps be taken by 
the Association of Research Libraries to bring 
the Farmington Plan into effect as soon as 
possible on an experimental basis and to ex- 
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pand its scope rapidly to include additional 
countries, non-Roman alphabets, and periodi- 
cal material, government documents, and other 
non-trade book materials. All acquisitions 
should be reported to the National Union 
Catalog as an author control, and libraries 
specializing in broad subject fields should un- 
dertake, in cooperation with appropriate schol- 
arly organizations, to prepare and publish 
subject bibliographies, 1f it is evident that they 
would prove useful. | 

IO. We request the Librarian of Congress, 
the executive secretary of the Association of 
Research Libraries, and the chairman of the 
A.L.A. Board on Resources of American Li- 
braries to study the problems involved in, and, 
if practicable, to arrange for, obtaining addi- 
tional sets of foreign government publications 
for distribution to selected American libraries 
outside Washington, coordinating the distri- 
bution with the Farmington Plan. 

11. We ‘recommend to the State Depart- 
ment that American libraries abroad be 
supplied with lists of U.S. government pub- 
lications distributed in countries where these 
libraries are located, and that the possibility be 
studied of making the libraries official partial 
depositories and sales agencies for federal 
documents. 

12. In considering the accomplishments of 
the American Book Center and the prospective 
usefulness of such an organization, this group 
feels that studies should be made immediately 
looking toward the adaptation of A.B.C. into 
an agency to coordinate, insofar as seems 
necessary, exchange in all of its manifesta- 
tions of materials among American libraries, 
to develop programs for the transmission of 
American informational materials to libraries 
in foreign countries, with priorities for mate- 
rials to those countries that have suffered 
most from the war, and, further, that priori- 
ties be given to sending materials to foreign 
peoples that will inform them on develop- 
ments in this country since the outbreak of the 
war, knowledge of which has not hitherto been 
available to them, and further that A.B.C. 
take affirmative and vigorous action toward 
encouraging and coordinating institutional ex- 
changes between this country and the rest of 
the world, and that, in this connection, the 
cooperation of the government be secured in 
obtaining documents of foreign governments 


“for distribution in this country, along the lines 


of the Farmington proposal. 
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13. We recommend that representatives of 


the Association of Research Libraries and the 
Board on'Resources of American Libraries 
confer with Smithsonian Institution officials 
on speedier and more efficient methods of for- 
warding exchange materials. 

14. We strongly endorse the State De- 
partment plan for exchange of librarians and 
other personnel included in its cultural rela- 
tions program. We urge adoption by Con- 
gress of legislation providing for continuation 
vand extension outside the Western Hemi- 
sphere of this activity. 

15. We believe that the interests of re- 
search workers in this country will be best 
served by maintaining as a unit the publica- 
tions in the Washington Documents Center 
(Far Eastern materials) and the transfer of 
this unit to the Library of Congress at the 
earliest possible moment, in order that these 
valuable records may become available to 
scholars. 

16. We believe that the needs of scholars 
and scientists in this country require the 
resumption of normal cultural, educational, 
and scientific relations with former enemy 
countries as promptly as possible, and the 
removal of all barriers to the international 
exchange of information. 

17. We believe that provisions similar to 
those of the  "gentlemen's agreement” 
(reached in 1935 between the Joint Commit- 
tee on Materials for Research and the Na- 
tional Association of Book Publishers) should 
be incorporated in the copyright laws; we 
reafirm the principles approved by the U. $. 
national commission regarding dissemination 
of and access to information; and we urge 
that a’ continuing study of international 
barriers—with a view to the removal of such 
barriers—be made by an appropriate group, 
which should work closely with UNESCO 
and other agencies concerned with these prob- 
lems. s 
18. We believe translations are important 
and recommend the extension arid develop- 
ment of this field, with publication of in- 
formation on printed translations. 
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19. We recommend to the State and Treas- 
ury Departments that American libraries be 
entirely exempted from customs barriers and 
costs, including the general requirement that 
consular invoices be presented for import 
shipments of library printed materials, such 
exemption being possible under existing stat- 
utes. 

20. We recommend that the A.L.A Inter- 
national Relations Board be encouraged to 
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arrange for exhibitions of foreign books in. 
American libraries and of American books | 


abroad, and to investigate means of accom- 
plishing this aim. 

21. We commend highly the free American 
libraries abroad, established by the Depart- 
ment of State and other agencies, for. the 
important contributions they have made to 
the spread of American culture and to foreign 
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understanding of this country, and we urge ` 


Congress to assure their continuation on an 
adequate scale and with sufficient American 
personnel. We also recommend that experi- 
ence with these libraries be competently and 


thoroughly studied and evaluated by Ameri- 


can librarians. 

22. In view of the great destruction of 
printed materials and the increasing flow of 
publications abroad, we believe all countries 
should consider plans for coordination of ac- 
quisitions and the development of subject 
fields in their libraries and we recommend 
that the U. S. delegation to UNESCO ac- 
tively support such efforts. 

23. We recommend that the American Li- 
brary Association and other American Docu- 
mentation Institute members take steps to 
revive and renovate the institute to serve as 
the American effective member of the Inter- 
national Federation for Documentation. 

24. We recommend that the Association of 
Research Libraries and the Library of Con- 
gress Planning Committee study, with a view 
to presenting it to the U.S. national commis- 
sion, the Boyd proposal for establishment of 
a national educational, scientific, and cultural 
authority in the United States. 
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Policy 


Statement of the A. L A 


Pr sane Relations Board 


M= THAN ever before the govern- 
ments and peoples of the world are 
attempting to construct international organ- 
izations to prevent war and promote general 
welfare. The expanding efforts which our 
own government and people are making to 
these ends put upon the libraries of the 
United States the obligation to inform 
themselves about international issues‘and to 
intensify their efforts to promote under- 
standing of international affairs among the 
people they serve. 

The A.L.A. International Relations 
Board believes that librarians, libraries, and 
the materials with which they work are 
vital to the establishment and assurance of 
a lasting peace. It therefore affirms that: 


I. Librarians should seek ways to promote 


-the use of and to make available all materials 


which will inform the citizens of the United 
States concerning the issues involved in inter- 
national affairs and the points of view of other 
peoples of the world 

11. Librarians should lend their special 
abilities and services to facilitate an adequate 
interpretation abroad of the United States. 
Such understanding abroad is a matter of first 
importance to our country 

111. The American Library Association 
should accept responsibility for placing the 
library and bibliographical knowledge and dis- 
ciplines needed to accomplish international 
programs at the disposal of the agencies which 
are engaged in the promotion of international 
understanding. Examples of such agencies 
are the United States government, interna- 
tional organizations such as the United Na- 
tions Educational, Scientific, and Cultural 
Organization, learned societies, groups such 
as the Commission for International Educa- 
tional Reconstruction, and all other groups 
with activities looking toward the advance- 
ment of international library service 


IV, The American Library Association 
should foster and develop plans for the ex- 
change of librarians between this and other 
countries. It should give particular attention 
to providing opportunities to younger librari- 
ans both here and abroad to gain fruitful in- 
ternational library experience by means of 
work exchanges, visits, and study abroad 

V. The American Library Association 
should accept responsibility for taking the ini- 
tiative, when and as necessary, among the li- 
brary groups of the United States to assure 
the continuation and expansion of the ex- 
change of information and ideas between this 
country and all other countries. 


For the purpose of accomplishing these 


ends it is recommended that the Inter- 
national Relations Board be continued as 


the primary agency through which the 
Association functions in the international 
field. “To be fully effective, the board must 
have an executive office. The board and 
its office should be mainly concerned with 
advisory, planning, and coordinating activi- 
ties; should be able, however, to operate 
special projects for short periods when 
necessary and desirable; should be kept 
flexible.so that activities and services can 
be adjusted at any time to needs and op- 
portunities as they arise. 

Since the International Relations Board 
was established in 1942 when the world 
was at war, many of its activities have been 
concerned with wartime and rehabilitation 
needs. It must continue to aid our col- 
leagues abroad to reconstruct their libraries 
and library systems by making available 
our experience, talents, and materials in- 
sofar as this is desired and resources permit. 

Now that hostilities are over, it seems 
inconceivable that the American Library 
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'Association should limit its activities to 
national issues and not seek means to pro- 
mote international understanding. With 
this end in view Ralph R. Shaw was re- 
quested, as an individual from outside of the 
board and its operations, to review the work 
of the board and its office and make recom- 
mendations as to future activities, 

As Exhibit A, and as the principal part 
of this publication, the board is happy to 
present Mr. Shaw’s report on the “Inter- 
national Activities of the American Library 
Association.” Several of Mr. Shaw's 
specific recommendations have already been 
approved by the board; all others will 
receive careful consideration. 

As Exhibit B there is presented a state- 
ment on the program for “Libraries and 
Museums” which was adopted by the First 
General Conference of the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Or- 
ganization (UNESCO). The relatively 


advanced position of library organization ' 


and ‘development in North America puts 
upon librarians of this continent special 
responsibility to support UNESCO’s li- 
brary program in every way possible. 

As Exhibit C there is presented a state- 
ment on the “Recommendations Adopted by 
the Conference on International Cultural, 
Educational, and Scientific Exchanges” 
which was held at Princeton University on 
Nov. 25-26, 1946, under the sponsorship 
of the A.L.A. International Relations 
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Board and the A.L.A. Board on Resources 
of American Libraries. The international 
exchange of materials and information is 


essential if libraries are to be effective 


agencies in promoting international under- 
standing. ' 

This Report Number II on International 
Library Relations is now presented by the 
International Relations Board to the 
American Library Association with the hope 
and expectation that the Association will 
find ways and means to continue and 
expand its work in' international relations. 
The board hopes that it may have in- 
creasing collaboration and constructive 
criticism from libraries and learned so- 
cleties, and particularly from other library 
organizations. It hopes also that many 
librarians will seek out and find ways to 
make their individual libraries more effec- 
tive agencies than ever before for the ad- 
vancement of international understanding. 

It is indeed in the minds of men that 
lasting peace is to be assured. It is with 
minds of men that librarians work. 


FronA B. LunpiNGTON, Chairman 
CHARLES Harvey BROWN 

LEON CARNOVSKY 

Mirrow E. LORD 

RaArPH A. ULVELING 

WiLLiam Warner BisHor (consultant) 
Harry MILLER LYDENBERG (consultant) 
Keyes D. METCALF (consultant) 


EXHIBIT A 


| International Activities of the 
American Library Association 
Ralph R. Shaw 


I, LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL 


Miss Flora B. Ludington, Chairman, 
International Relations Board. 


Dear Miss Ludington: 

At its meeting on Oct. 2, 1946, the In- 
ternational Relations Board asked me to 
survey the work of the International Re- 
lations Board and its Washington office and 
to report my findings to the board at its 
midwinter meeting. The board asked me 
to evaluate the work it has done and, if 
possible, to analyze the future role of the 
Association in international affairs; it 
placed no limitations on the scope of this 
assignment. 

The primary frame of reference in evalu- 
ating the work of both board and office is 
their charter as laid down in Report Num- 
ber One of the Special Committee on In- 
ternational Cultural Relations, which was 
approved by the Executive Board. 

A secondary frame of reference is the 
abnormal world conditions under which 
the board and office were established and 
operated, which may be construed in part 
as explaining any of their possible short- 
comings, but are even more important as 
their raison d'étre. That is, if it is agreed 
that the sole reason for existence of the 
board and office was the war-dislocation of 
normal international library channels, then 
it must logically follow that as soon as 
conditions return to normalcy they should 
be discontinued. That would not, obvi- 
ously, provide for all normal international 


relations of the A.L.A. which have been 


carried on since its founding and will con- 
tinue in some form as long as there is an 
A.L.A. This study indicates that while 
abnormal conditions made it possible to 
found the board and office, they are not 
creatures of war, but rather have carried 
out continuing functions. Since no one 
can say that world library conditions will 
return to normal in the next few years, 
their functions: will continue to include 
“emergency” projects, and only when such 
emergency projects are no longer necessary 
will it be possible to divorce evaluation of 
the work of the board completely from its 
present specialized types of activities. 

Thus, while the report which follows at- 
tempts to outline normal activities it must 
also provide for sound operation of special 
emergency functions. For this reason, it 
is not attempted to project these findings 
or recommendations beyond the next five 
years, when the whole problem should be 
re-examined in the light of conditions then 
existing, - 

The factual material upon which the re- 
port is based was largely gathered by 
Vincent L. Eaton who was loaned to the 
International Relations Board by the Li- 
brary of Congress. Despite an appendix 
operation in November, Mr. Eaton per- 
formed the bulk of the research involved, 
including interviewing the staff of the office, 
searching its files, the board minutes, and 
other sources, and preparing drafts of the 
body of this report. A report on the Inter- 
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national Relations Board prepared in June 
1946 by Marion A. Milezewski, director of 
the office, proved invaluable in this study, 
and much pertinent material was excerpted 
from that report. 

Many librarians, representatives of gov- 
ernment and international agencies, and 
others were consulted in preparation of this 
report, and their interest and helpful- 
ness was much appreciated. The staff of 
the International Relations Office was 
most cooperative in supplying information, 
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and the board has been helpful in promptly 
reviewing the preliminary drafts of con- 
clusions and recommendations. 

Whatever merit may reside in this re- 
port, therefore, may be credited to the many 
persons who have helped in its preparation. 
The findings and recommendations, how- 
ever, are my own, and their shortcomings, 
whatever they may be, devolve solely upon 
their creator. S 

RALPH R. SHaw, Librarian 
U.S. Department of Agriculture 


II. CONCLUSIONS 


1. The International Relations Board has 
operated a program of extraordinary efficiency 
and usefulness through its International Rela- 
tions Office. The members of the board, the 
director and staff of the office, and the Execu- 
tive Secretary of the Association, whose un- 
flagging interest and vision have made this 
work possible, should receive recognition for 
it from the Association. 

2. The operations of the office have been 
unusually profitable to every one of the co- 
operating bodies in terms of each participant’s 
own purposes. 

3. Both the board and office have made dis- 
tinguished contributions to the work of the 
. American Library Association 


a. By raising the quality and quantity of serv- 
ice of the Association in the international field 
to new high levels 

b. By building a position of trust and useful- 
ness for the American Library Association in 
the councils of United States government 
agencies such as the Department of State, and of 
international organizations such as UNESCO 

c. By giving hundreds of American librarians, 
in public, school, special, and scholarly libraries, 
opportunity for broadening experience in the 
international field. It has provided opportunity 
for personal experience abroad, for work on 
committees and boards dealing with interna- 
tional relations, for personal contacts with 
foreign librarians and scholars who have visited 
our country, for distribution to public libraries 
of literature on international problems, etc. 

d. By enabling the Association to provide its 
important international services on a much 
higher level than ever before, at less expendi- 
ture of the Association’s own funds than had 
been allocated to the much more limited program 


which the Association carried on before the or- 
ganization of the International Relations Office. 
This is particularly important because it would 
be utterly impossible for the Association, under 
the existent condition of its budget, to carry on 
effective international relations programs. 


4. All funds transferred by the Rockefeller 
Foundation to the International Relations 
Board, except for approximately $20,000 a 
year for maintenance of the office proper, 
were granted for specific foreign library proj- 
ects. If the office had done nothing more than 
administer the project funds, the $20,000 over- 
head would have been a good invéstment by 
the Rockefeller Foundation in its program for 
aid to foreign libraries. However, in addi- 
tion to planning and administering the ex- 
penditure of Rockefeller Foundation funds, 
the office developed and administered even 
larger projects for aid to foreign libraries 
supported from other sources, If no advisory 
services had been rendered and if the entire 
$20,000 were charged to administration of the 
specific projects, the percentage of general ad- 
ministrative overhead would still have been 
remarkably low, and when all other work 
done by the office is considered, it appears 
doubtful that the Rockefeller Foundation 
could have achieved such efficient and effective 
aid to libraries and other scholarly institutions 
in foreign countries by any other means. 

5. The Department of State, for which the 
office has operated almost $900,000 worth of 
special projects during the past four years, 
has been able to carry out this part of its 
work more economically and effectively than 
it would otherwise have achieved. While the 
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budget for the State Department programs 
generally fully covered the operational staff, 
the allowances requested by A.L.A. for ad- 
ministrative overhead were far below the 
actual cost of such overhead, and the differ- 
ence had to be absorbed by the International 
Relations Office. Not only did the office ab- 
sorb the general planning and administrative 
costs of these projects but it has been called 
upon frequently by the department for advice 
and guidance in its many programs which im- 
pinge upon the development of libraries and 
use of books abroad. 

6. Other agencies, including the Norwegian 
Ministry of Education, the Chinese govern- 
ment, UNRRA, and others for whom the of- 
fice has operated book selection, purchasing, 
and/or shipping operations, have profited 
greatly from the availability of these services. 

7. The office has developed training and ex- 
change-of-persons programs on a small scale. 
Its work includes such excellent projects as 
participation in development of short courses 
of training in Colombia and Ecuador. It has 
aided in planning library courses in other 
Latin American countries and has provided 
instructors. It has supplied library litera- 
ture to most Latin American countries. The 
exchange-of-persons program has brought dis- 
tinguished librarians to the United States 
from many parts of the world for periods of 
observation and study. Several students, who 
were selected by the board, were brought to 
the United States for training. In addition 
to students selected by the board, advice has 
been given to the United States government 
and to foreign governments in approximately 
one hundred cases involving exchange-of-per- 
sons. With cessation of hostilities, the stream 
of visitors has greatly increased and the office 
is Just beginning to achieve maximum useful- 
ness in that field. 

8. The United States as a whole and the 
world profited from the advisory and project 
planning services of the board and office. 
During the life of the board it has consisted 
of men and women of highest professional and 
administrative achievement and reputation, 
truly representative of all major segments of 
library. and bibliographical endeavor, upon 
whom all could call for guidance in their 
problems on international bibliothecal, schol- 
arly, and cultural programs. The board and 
the director of its office have regularly been 
called upon to advise various agencies of the 
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United States government and international 
organizations, such as UNRRA, UNESCO, 
F.A.O., U.N., and the Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace among others. Many 
important international undertakings in the 
library world, such as the American Book 
Center and the A.L.A. Joint Committee on 
Importations, have had the active aid and 
advice of the board, and it has been in fre- 
quent and close touch with important national 
scholarly and cultural groups such as the 
American Council on Education, the American 
Council of Learned Societies, the Social Sci- 


“ence Research Council, the National Research 


Council, and many others. Learned societies 
and their councils have relied upon the A.L.A. 
and its International Relations Board to pro- 
vide adequately the bibliographical and library 
skills needed by scholars. In return they have 
supplied professional guidance needed by the 
office in such problems as selection and grad- 
ing of books for foreign distribution. An ex- 
ample of the reliance placed in the board by 
learned groups is the recent decision of the 
Commission for International Educational 
Reconstruction to refer all book requests to 
the International Relations Office for action. 

9. The accumulation of information in the 
office files about foreign libraries and librarians 
as well as scholarly institutions abroad, and 
about the American and foreign book trade, 
have provided a rich source of information in 
these fields. The office has received hundreds 
of requests about domestic and foreign insti- 
tutions, library resources, and personnel 
which would not have been answered as ade- 
quately if the office files had not been avail- 
able. This is a normal function of the A.L.A. 
and if the office had not been in existence these 
requests would undoubtedly have been chan- 
neled to the A.L.A. Headquarters in Chicago. 

10. The work of the board and its office 
falls short of its objectives in certain respects, 
but these shortcomings are primarily matters 
of degree rather than intent, or of limitations 
of budget rather than lack of vision. 

11. While the office has apparently been 
supported as a separate entity for planning 
and advisory services, it has actually devoted 
most of its time to developing and administer- 
ing special projects. The office has provided a 
considerable amount of advisory service; how- 
ever, the percentage of staff time spent on ad- 
visory services represents a very small pro- 
portion of the total staff time, and very little 
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time has been devoted to over-all planning. 
Such planning as has been done has been 
limited by the pressure of work to planning of 
specific projects such as the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation and State Department projects oper- 
ated by the office, or the Junior Red Cross 
project which was not operated by the office. 
The cost of maintaining the office, approxi- 
mately $20,000 per year, might properly have 
been charged to administration of projects 
operated for the Rockefeller Foundation alone 
or for the State Department alone. ‘The fact 
that the office has not only administered both 
of these programs and others, but has also 
provided advisory and consultative services, is 
attributable to the administrative ability and 
energy of Harry M. Lydenberg and the skill 
and enthusiasm of his staff. Nevertheless, the 
fact remains that thé office has done almost 
no planning for international library relations 
programs in the changing world scene. 

12. The size of the office proper is small 
and provides little latitude for training of 
personnel. Its usefulness will, therefore, be 
determined almost entirely by the stature of 
the director (which is no disadvantage so long 
as a man of Dr. Lydenberg’s caliber is avail- 
able, but might cause serious disadvantages at 
other times). 

13. The number of young men or women in 
library work who are truly competent in the 
field of international library cooperation is 
very small, and the board and office have done 
very little to correct that critical shortage. 
This is particularly serious in view of the 
fact that three of the librarians most inter- 
ested in this field and most active in the work 
of the board are now beyond retirement age, 
and we do not have, nor are we developing, 
persons capable of taking their places in the 
field. 

14. The board does not formally represent 
all international library activities of the 
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United States. This is probably a matter of 
formal organization rather than substantive 
in character. The individual board members 
have broad experience of high order in the 
major phases of library work and may each 
be considered representative of American li- 
brarianship as a whole. Nevertheless, the 
board does not formally represent and cannot 
speak for library associations other than 
the A.L.A.; other organizations are also àc- 
tive in international affairs in varying degrees. 

15. The board does not actually cover all 
international interests of librarianship. It 
cooperates with a number of committees of 
the, A.L.A., but has no real coordinating 
power. It has cooperated, when requested, 
in the international library programs of cer- 
tain other library associations, but has not 
carried full responsibility for A.L.A.’s partici- 
pation in planning for international biblio- 
graphical services, or similar cooperative ven- 
tures, which should properly fall within its 
scope. 

16. While the office has made certain direct 
and indirect contributions to American li- 
brarianship, it has been slanted outward to a 
very great extent. In view of the purposes 
for which grants have been made to the board, 
that is logical, if not inevitable. The funds 
received from the Rockefeller Foundation 
were earmarked for aid to foreign libraries 
and librarians rather than American libraries; 
and the State Department made grants for 
purchases of books for, and maintenance of, 
foreign libraries. Nevertheless, many Ameri- 
can librarians believe that they should be 
more actively participating in international li- 
brary affairs as a two-way flow. 

17. The board and office have not publi- 
cized their work in this country enough to 
effect interest in, and full understanding of, 
the important contribution they have been 
making. 


IIl. RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. The International Relations Board has 
proved its value to the Association, and its ac- 
tivities should be continued on an expanded 
basis if possible. 

2. The scope of the board should be en- 
larged to include all of the international as- 
pects of the Association’s work. It should be 
the recognized authority of the Association in 
all international aspects of its work. It 


should be represented ex officio on all boards 
and committees of the A.L.A. dealing with 
international problems and should be at the 
command of any of the divisions, chapters, or 
affiliates of the A.L.A. dealing with interna- 
tional affairs. 

3. The board should represent all interna- 
tional library and bibliographical interests of 
the nation. This might be achieved by asking 
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the Council of National Library Associations 
to designate one of the members of the board 
to represent the council formally and to act as 
the liaison officer of the council and its con- 
stituent associations with the board. The 
board should establish formal liaison with 
the learned societies, possibly by asking the 
Conference Board of Associated Research 
Councils to name a consultant to the board 
to provide for the closest possible coordina- 
tion of the work of librarians and scholars in 
their international relations activities. 

4. There is no conflict between govern- 
mental and nongovernmental interests in our 
international relations work. As has been 
pointed out by many, the field is so broad 
that regardless of what governmental or in- 
ternational organizations succeed in covering, 
there will be great gaps in the field. Further- 
more, nongovernmental agencies are useful in 
the experimental and exploratory phases of 
the work and in stimulating government and 
international agencies to take a more active 
part in library development. As a matter of 
fact, the State Department, UNESCO, 
F.A.O., and other national and international 
agencies have indicated that they cannot hope 
to succeed in their programs without the aid 
of nongovernmental national organizations, 
because of their need for a means of communi- 
cation with individual librarians and libraries 
through national channels. These channels 
must reach nongovernmental as well as gov- 
ernmental library sources. The development 
of governmental and international programs 
is dependent in large measure upon the exist- 
ence and strengthening of the International 
Relations Office. Washington is the normal 
focus of international activity and unless staff 
is available to represent American librarian- 
ship in Washington there will be no effective 
library liaison in international affairs. “The 
board's great usefulness to the United States 
government has been effected only because of 
constant contact with government officials and 
because of the availability of library repre- 
sentatives who could be called upon informally 
for advice on international library and biblio- 
eraphical matters. This would be lost in 
large measure, if it proves impossible to main- 
tain the International Relations Office in 
Washington. The International Relations 
Board cannot carry out its functions at or 


near the present level of usefulness without 


maintaining an office in Washington. 
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5. Since the International Relations Office 
was set up under emergency conditions pri- 
marily to administer specific wartime projects, 
it is natural that they have undertaken many 
tasks which appear to be routine and which 
might well be carried on by others when they 
E developed their own facilities for ¿doing 

` For example, when the State Department 
had no" book buying organization the office 
provided such facilities and when the State 
Department was not prepared to administer 
the three Latin American libraries the office 
provided that service for the department. It 
should be noted, however, that the world 
emergency conditions are not over with respect 
to libraries and librarianship abroad, and it 
is unlikely that the work of rehabilitation and 
restoration will be completed within the next 
five years. The office should therefore stand 
ready to carry out any emergency project 
within its field of work. 

The primary long-range functions of the 
International Relations Office should be ad- 
visory and planning. The information service 
provided is very valuable not only to foreign 
librarians but to American librarians and 
scholars, and it should nof be discontinued, In 
all cases in which operating programs can bet- 
ter be carried by the I.R.O. than by the agency 
providing the funds, the I.R.O. should be will- 
ing to continue to carry operating programs, 
provided 


a. That they are not merely matters of order 
routine which could be handled equally well by 
any other agency, but, rather, that they require 
the same level of judgment and professional 
skills as are required in the advisory and plan- 
ning services 

b. That the reimbursements received for 
carrying operating programs are sufficient to 
pay for the administration and planning of the 
projects, as well as for their effective operation, 
so that such projects will not in the future absorb 
planning and advisory time of the office proper. 


6. 'The board should plan future programs 
to provide for a two-way flow of material and 
information from all library groups in this 
country to library groups in foreign countries, 
and from foreign sources to all librarians and 
library groups in this country who can profit 
from such information. ‘To this end, it is 
recommended that the board apply for funds 
from foundations interested in improvement 
of library services in this country, whose funds 
would be used for supplying material and in- 
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formation from foreign libraries to libraries 
in this country. 

7. The board should present the strongest 
possible representation to the Rockefeller 
Foundation on the need for continuing the 
I.R.O. as a service to foreign libraries, as the 
most effective way for the Rockefeller Foun- 
datiof to serve foreign institutions. A budget 
not to exceed $20,000 a year ought to provide 
staff adequate for advisory and planning serv- 
ices and for the expenses of the board itself. 

8. The expenses: of the board for travel 
have absorbed more than 10 per cent of the 
funds available for the office proper. This 
was essential during the war, both because of 
the need for visits to Washington by the 
board and because there were no regular 
A.L.A. meetings. It would be desirable if 
a larger proportion of travel funds could be 
allotted to foreign travel by the director of the 
International Relations Office to equip him 
more adequately to handle the work. How- 
ever, the special travel allotment to Charles H. 
Brown for his work on China has been one 
of the most profitable of all I.R.O. expendi- 
tures and should be continued. 

9. The board should attempt to obtain 
additional funds for training of American li- 
brarians in the international field. This 
should probably take two forms: (1) that we 
send distinguished American librarians abroad 
for study for periods of three to six months 
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and (2) provision of overseas experience of 
longer duration for young librarians who may 
wish to make international work their major 
interest. If these two programs are carried 
out that would develop a corps of younger 
men and women in our field who understand 
foreign problems and are interested in them 
and are, therefore, able to develop sound two- 
way cooperative services. 

10. The services rendered by the board and 
office in exchange-of-persons have been most 
valuable. There will, probably, be a great 
increase in this activity in the immediate fu- 
ture, and it is therefore recommended that 
the functions of the office in relation to ex- 
change-of-persons, both students and visitors, 
be provided for as liberally as possible. 

11. The board should recommend that the 
A.L.A. Executive Board study the possibility 
of combining all of the library interests in 
Washington into a single office headed by an 
assistant executive secretary of the A.L.A. 


This office would include such projects as the 


documents expediting project, the American 
Book Center, the National Relations Office, 
etc., and should cover services to other library 
associations and their members in return for 
their affiliations with the A.L.A. If this were 
done it would provide a broad enough base 
for the sound operation of all domestic and 
foreign library programs which require Wash- 
ington representation. 


IV. WORK OF THE BOARD AND OFFICE 


A. Establishment of the Operating 
Structure 


The work which the board and office have 
been performing during the past four years 
has in some ways been a continuation and 
intensive development of types of activity 
previously initiated by the Association and 
carried on in various ways by its commit- 
tees, Headquarters staff, and individual 
members. Report Number One of the 
Special Committee on International Cul- 
tural Relations, issued Apr. 23, 1942, noted 
these activities in some detail as part of its 
description of the broad role which books 
and publishers, libraries and librarians have 


played in improving international cultural 
relations. It is not necessary to traverse 
all of the same ground, but to establish 
points of comparison with what has been 
accomplished recently, it will not be amiss 
to summarize what the A.L.A. alone had 
been doing in the international field prior 
to the establishment of the board: 


I. It had been represented at many inter- 
national conferences of librarians and educa- 


tors, beginning as early as 1877, a year after 


the Association was founded; and a foreign 
librarian was in attendance at the very first 
meeting of the Association 

2. It had lent stimulus to the organization 
of the International Federation of Library 


e 


y 


„sometimes overlapping committees. 
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Associations in 1927 and supported the latter’s 
directing body, the International Library 
Committee, which met annually between 1928 
and 1939 o 

3. It had given direct aid to foreign li- 
braries, particularly those which had suffered 
from war or other disaster. After World 
War I it had gathered contributions of books 
and journals from its members and carried 
out a purchasing project for this type of ma- 
terial with $27,730 provided by the Laura 
Spelman Rockefeller Memorial. These books 
were distributed among European libraries 
by the A.L.A, Special Committee on Library 
Cooperation with Other Countries between 
1923 and 1926 

4. It had provided advisory and informa- 
tional services on matters of professional in- 
terest on a world-wide basis as illustrated by 
its aid to the Vatican Library in revising its 
cataloging methods, by assisting Chinese edu- 
cators in measures which led to formation of 
the Library Association of China, and in 
answering questions by correspondence with 
librarians all over the world 

5. It had sponsored exhibitions on several 
occasions at congresses in other countries il- 
lustrating American books and library tech- 
niques. Typical was the exhibit of American 
microphotography which it arranged for the 
Paris International Exposition in 1937 with a 
Rockefeller Foundation grant 

6. It had, through a committee operating 
during the first decade of this century, worked 
out the Anglo-American cataloging code, and 
it had encouraged other measures designed to 
secure greater international uniformity of ‘li- 
brary methods 

7. It had, as early as 1929, developed oc- 
casional projects for bringing foreign li- 
brarians to the United States for study under 
foundation-sponsored fellowships 

8. It had helped. create the American Li- 
brary in Paris as a contribution to interna- 
tional goodwill. 


At the time the Special Committee on 
International Cultural Relations was mak- 
ing its study (early 1942), the A.L.A. was 
conducting many international activities 
through a large number of dissociate and 


Three 
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of them, in fact, were performing major 
projects through operational offices in widely 
separated locations; these were: 

The Committee on Library Cooperation 
with Latin America, which had been operat- 
ing an office in Washington since 1939 with 
funds from the Rockefeller Foundation. 
This was performing valuable work which 
included: (a) research and publication ;* 
(b) a modest program of bringing out- 
standing Latin American librarians to the 
United States for study, or recommending 
such actions to the Rockefeller Foundation, 
the Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace, the Office of the Coordinator of 
Inter-American Affairs, the Department of 
State, and other agencies having funds for 
such purposes; (c) providing—through a 
Rockefeller Foundation grant of $4000— 
institutions and individuals in Latin 
America with books and periodicals pri- 
marily on library subjects, library films, 
and occasional minor items of library sup- 
plies and equipment; (d) arranging exhibits 
of Latin American books in North Ameri- 
can institutions; (e) establishing and 
strengthening of friendly relations with 
Latin American librarians through personal 
contact, correspondence, information, and 
advisory services, and the creation of ma- 
chinery for working together; (f) compil- 
ing information on Latin American libraries 
illustrated by the publication of Preliminary 
List of Libraries in Other American Re- 
publics by Rodolfo O. Rivera (Washington, 


1Publications included List of Latin American 
Serials: A Survey of Exchanges (A.L.A., 1941); The 
Latin American Distribution of Scholarly Journals of 
the United States in Latin America (A.L.A., 1942); 
Books on Latin American History; A Study of Collec- 
tions Available in Colleges and Universities of the 
imited States (A.L.A., 1042); Books of Latin Amer- 
ican Interest in Public Libraries of the United States 
(A.L.A., 1942); Introduccion a la Practica Bibliotecario 
en los Estados Unidos by Marian S. Carnovsky (A.L.A., 
1941); a general survey of library practice written for 
Latin American distribution; La Biblio-Publica en los 
Estados Unidos (A.L.A., 1941), based on Bostwick’s 
The Public Library in the United States; hook lists 
on Latin America for North American readers; and 
various periodical articles by the executive assistant 
of the committee, 
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1942); (g) direct aid in a few specific cases, 
as in arranging through a Rockefeller Foun- 
dation grant to assist the Jalisco State Li- 
brary at Guadalajara, Mexico, in cataloging 
its collection; and (h) actively advising and 
cooperating with many agencies of the gov- 
ernment and national learned organizations 
located in Washington. ‘The Biblioteca 
Benjamin Franklin in Mexico City, which 
was established by the A.L.A. in February 
1942 on behalf of the Office of the Coordi- 
nator of Inter-American Affairs, came into 
being as a result of suggestions originally 
made to the government as far back as 1939 
by the committee’s executive assistant. 

The Washington Office of the Committee 
on Library Cooperation with Latin America 
closed in March 1942, when the Rocke- 
feller Foundation’s grant for its operation 
expired; but it was reopened in July of 
that year when Marion A. Milczewski 
arrived to organize the Books for Latin 
America Project, financed by the coordina- 
tor. 

The Committee on Aid to Libraries in 
W ar Areas had its operating office in Roch- 
ester, N.Y., where, with Rockefeller Foun- 
dation funds, it was engaged primarily in 
arrangements for the purchase or acquisition 
by gift and storage of learned American 
periodicals for future distribution to librar- 
ies abroad unable to secure them during 
war years. The committee had been an 
outgrowth of the Committee on Devastated 
Libraries, which during 1940 had been 
gathering information on damage to insti- 
tutions in belligerent countries. 

The Committee on International Rela- 
tions, which handled most of the Associ- 
ation’s international work not specifically 
delegated to other committees, had an 
operating office at the New York Public 
Library for the so-called Books for Europe 
Project, which had been inaugurated in 
April 1939, through a grant of $60,000 
to the A.L.A. by the Rockefeller Founda- 
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tion. The project was concluded in Nov- 
ember 1942. 

Other international activities were being 
carried on in one way or another by the 
A.L.A. Headquarters staff, by the members 
of the Association, and by the Committee 
on Photographic Reproduction of Library 
Materials, the Committee on Work with 
Foreign Born, the Committee on Refugee 
Librarians, the Committee on the Revision 
of the Anglo-American Catalog Code, and 
the Division of Libraries for Children and 
Young People. 

As a result of the recommendations of 
the Special Committee on International 
Cultural Relations, the Board on Inter- 
national Relations was established in June 
1942. It has consisted of five members 
serving staggered five-years terms, with an 
elected chairman, and, in addition, has in- 
cluded one or more consultants since its 
inception. Its mission was to supervise all 
international activities not specifically re- 
ferred by the A.L.A. Executive Board or its 
officers to other boards or committees; it 
was to appoint subcommittees as needed and 
supervise their work; and it was to main- 
tain liaison with other A.L.A. committees 
carrying on international activities as an 
adjunct to their primary duties. Its oper- 
ating outlet was to be the International 
Relations Office. 

The office itself was not launched until 
more than a year after the board's creation, 
when Dr. Lydenberg arrived in August 
1943 to take charge. At this time the op- 
erating machinery of the Committee on Aid 
to Libraries in War Areas moved from 
Rochester to Washington, D.C., to become 
physically allied in Library of Congress 
study rooms with the Committee on Library 
Cooperation with Latin America. As a 
result of this consolidation, the A.L.A.s 
international relations machinery began to 
function on the following pattern. 

The board, meeting on an average of 


m 
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once every three months, handled all mat- 
ters requiring major executive decisions, 1n 
particular: (a) what new projects should 
be undertaken or what current ones discon- 
tinued; (b) who should be recommended 
for appointment to administrative posts in 
the office and the libraries in Latin America, 
who named for available fellowships, and 
who designated for special committees; (c) 
how the office should operate; (d) the gen- 
eral scope of the work of the committees 
which it supervises; and (e) what work 
should be performed in cooperation with 
other committees of the Association and 
with internationally operating bodies out- 
side the A.L.A. 

The committees, working under the 
board, offered advisory services within their 
special areas, recommended new projects 
for the board’s consideration, and in certain 
cases performed a goodly amount of the 
bibliographical and contact work connected 
with the projects. At the present time 
there are four such committees: the Com- 
mittee on Aid to Libraries in War Areas, 
the Committee on Library Cooperation with 
Latin America, the Committee on Library 
Cooperation with the Orient and South 
Pacific, and the Committee on Library Co- 
operation with Europe and Africa. 

The functions of the International Re- 
lations Office have been to execute the de- 
tails of all projects, to serve as the board’s 
secretariat, to carry out the approved wishes 
of the committees, and to offer advisory 
services to all by virtue of the work it has 
been performing and the experience of its 
personnel. In many cases it has originated 


' suggestions which the board has seen fit to 


adopt. 

The Executive Secretary of the A.L.A., 
representing the Council of the Association, 
has maintained close contact with the board 
and office on all matters touching on A.L.A. 
policy; has supervised all transactions in- 
volving transfer of funds; and, through his 
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personal contacts, conferences, and corre- 
spondence, has performed a considerable 
amount of international relations work him- 
self on the A.L.A.’s behalf. 

The Chicago Headquarters of the A.L.A. 
has kept the accounts on all projects, re- 
ceiving monies upon which the projects 
have been based and paying the bills and 
invoices referred to it by the office. 

While this completes the summary of the 
Association’s own everyday operating ma- 
chinery, mention should also be made of spe- 
cial advisory committees which work with 
the office in connection with projects per- 
formed on behalf of the Department of 
State. These consist of a representative 
from the latter, a delegate from the Library 
of Congress, and a member of the Inter- 
national Relations Office staff. Their func- 
tion is to pass on the eligibility of foreign 
libraries applying for book-purchase grants 
under the State Department's programs 
and on the amount to be allocated to them 
from existing funds. 


B. Review of the Work of the Office 


In describing what has been accomplished 
during the past four years, it is difficult to 
avoid falling into a certain ambiguity which 
has arisen from the use of the name “Inter- 
national Relations Office." “The term has 
been applied to both the entire operating 
agency in Washington, comprising the di- 
rector and his staff together with the per- 
sonnel carrying out all special projects 
approved by the board, and to the adminis- 
trative section of it which serves as secre- 
tariat to the board. The report of the 
Special Committee on International Cult- 
ural Relations recommended: 


The establishment of a central office de- 
voted to the international activities of the As- 
sociation with a competent executive assistant, 
professional and clerical help. “The executive 
assistant would serve as secretary to the Board 
on International Relations and would study 
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the whole problem of library participation in 
international cultural relations. He would 
help the board in planning for international 
library activities now and after the war. Un- 
der the supervision of the board, he would 
carry out all or many projects suggested by 
the subcommittees and approved by the board. 
The committee is of the opinion that for the 
present this office should be in or near Wash- 
ington. ‘This location would enable the Asso- 
ciation to continue the contacts established by 
its Latin American committee with Washing- 
ton agencies; to maintain the information and 
advisory service for United States and Latin 
American libraries begun by that committee; 
and, it is hoped, to expand those services to 
other countries. ... 


In support of the office so conceived, the 
Rockefeller Foundation granted $25,000 
to the A.L.A. in October 1942, to expire 
on Dec. 31, 1944, and later added a further 
grant of $72,500 for the three-year period 
beginning Jan. 1, 1945.2. The staff of the 
office as such has consisted of the director, 
_assistant to the director, and secretarial and 
clerical help, paid for from the Rockefeller 
Foundation’s funds. In addition, projects 
administered under its supervision have paid 
for their operating personnel and incidental 
expenses and for a small part of their gen- 
eral administrative overhead by a I per 
cent allocation from the amount supplied 
by contracting parties. To be sure, this 
distribution of cost was made by the A.L.A. 
itself, but a more realistic approach to the 
problem of administrative overhead and 
budgeting for future projects would be 
desirable. 

It is probable that in drawing up the 
blueprints for the office, the special commit- 
tee did not quite envision the volume of the 
undertakings which would come within its 
scope as a result of the government’s grow- 
ing implementation of measures to promote 
international cultural relations, and the pro- 
visions for administrative overhead. 





2In January 1944, it also granted $3500 for the 
board’s administrative expenses, 
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The major projects which the board and 
office have handled during the past four 
years are as follows: 


International Relations Office 


The International Relations Office, as 
secretariat to the Board on Ínternational 
Relations, has been supported by Rocke- 
feller Foundation grants in the follow- 
ing amounts: I942-44— $25,000; 1944— 
$3500; 1945-47—972,500. | 

lts expenditure per se approximates 
$24,000 per year, though it varles due to 
circumstances; Dr. Lydenberg's absence 
during the first half of this year on the 
Library of Congress Mission to Europe, 
for example, affects the salary item con- 
siderably. For 1946 its budget estimate 
included $20,267 for payment of salaries, 
plus $583 for extra help, $2600 for travel, 
$625 for Chicago office accounting and 
other expenses, and disbursements for such 
items as books and periodicals, equipment, 
stationery and supplies, postage and tele- 
phone expenses, and contingent. 

The office has functioned essentially as a 
service agency, planning on behalf of the 
board and carrying out its directions, ad- 
vising on all matters affecting libraries, and 
operating projects. As originally intended 
by the Council of the A.L.A., the board was 
to exercise direct supervision of interna- 
tional activities, but, in practice, their opera- 
tion has been entrusted to the office's hands, 
with the director making decisions on 
matters of everyday concern and asking for 
the board's judgments in cases of over-all 
policy. 

An analytical approach from the financial 
standpoint.of isolating the work done by 
the secretariat as supported by the Rocke- 
feller Foundation from the total work per- 
formed by the Washington office would 
be somewhat impracticable. Among the. 
projects to which the director and his imme- 
diate staff have given their personal atten- 
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tion have been the administration of the 
International Relations Office, exchange 
of personnel, the Foreign Library Service 
Roster, library schools, and the Latin 


American libraries. Those involving acqui- 


' sitions for foreign libraries have been under 
his supervision for everyday policy decisions. 
In addition, the work of the secretariat has 
involved daily conferences, and correspond- 
ence with government “agencies, libraries, 
learned societies and organizations, the 
board and committees, and individuals. 

Services which the office, as operating 
agency for the board, has carried on as 
part of its everyday activities through con- 
ferences, correspondence, and special proj- 
ects, may be grouped as follows: 

Services on Behalf of Foreign Libraries 
and Librarians. 

Projects for book and periodical purchase 
and distribution. 

Frequent answering of ,requests from 
foreign institutions for information on li- 
brary questions, or making arrangements 
for them to obtain it. Typical is a recent 
request from the Ukrainian Academy of 
Sciences at Kiev to arrange an exchange of 
its publications with the A.L.A. 

Supply of library science literature as 
needed, the cost being defrayed by Rocke- 
feller Foundation grants of $1000 in 1944 
and $2000 for the period 1945-48 for 
"materials and supplies" of this nature. 
Among specific instances may be mentioned 
provision of a large collection of materials 
to a French reconstruction committee to 
help it in planning future library develop- 
ment and shipment of a smaller group to 
the Boone Library School in China on 
Henry A. Wallace's plane in the same year. 

Promotion of translation of library liter- 
ature into other languages. The List of 
Subject Headings for Small Libraries by 
Minnie Earl Sears, Shores! Basic Reference 
Books, Drury's Book Selection, and Mann's 


Introduction to Cataloging and the Classi- 
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fication of Books are currently being pre- 
pared for publication by the Acme Agency 
in Buenos Aires, 

Arranging for distribution of bibliogra- 
phies and books of general interest in 
countries to which they have particular 
application. The Handbook of Latin 
American Studies and Hill’s Guide to Latin 
American Archives, for example, were 
purchased in volume this year and sent to 
countries south of the border. A.L.A. 
publications, such as its recent book list on 
the motion picture, have also been dis- 
tributed. 

Administration of library schools in 
Latin American countries and aid to them 
in procuring supplies. 

Administering the program for bringing 
foreign librarians to the United States for 
short study periods, giving them an oppor- 
tunity to form contacts and observe Ameri- 
can library methods. 

The program of administering the three 
Latin American libraries was not too satis- 
factory from the A.L.A. point of view. 
Here again, any dissatisfaction with the 
program must be assigned to the way in 
which the A.L.A. itself set up the program 
rather than to the cooperating agencies. 
Since in establishing the program it was 
determined that local participation was of 
the essence, the libraries were set up with 
local boards which clearly reduced the 
direct responsibility of the International 
Relations Board and Office for operations 
carried on in these libraries. “The transfer 
of these libraries to the State Department 
has been accomplished and they will be 
operated just as the other overseas libraries 
of the State Department. 

Helping the Library of Congress in 1ts 
work of preparing for the forthcoming 
inter-American conference of librarians in 
1947. 

Active participation in the formation of 
the American Book Center for War Devas- 
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tated Libraries, Inc., and close cooperation 
in its program of distributing materials 
abroad. 

Aid to Libraries in War Areas (Periodi- 
cals). This had been begun in 1941 witha 
grant of $50,000 from the Rockefeller 
Foundation for the purchase of current 
American learned journals to he held until 
the war’s end and then distributed to for- 
eign libraries. The underlying thoughts 
were that (a) the destruction which the 
war threatened might require the United 
States to take responsibility for international 
sclentific and cultural leadership; (b) in 
any case, a great service might be per- 
formed for foreign scholarship by preserv- 
ing files of basic research records which 
foreign libraries were unable to secure be- 
cause of war conditions and which might, 
if not specifically laid away for them, dis- 
appear from the market by the time normal 
communications were resumed. 

The Rockefeller Foundation granted an 
additional $60,000 for the periodicals proj- 
ect during 1942; $70,000 yearly . during 
1943, 1944, and 1945; and $69,000 in 1946. 
A small grant is being sought for 1947, 
which is expected to complete the project. . 

Selection of the journals was based 
mainly on the number of prewar foreign 
library subscriptions, with the Committee 
on Aid to Libraries in War Areas passing 
on the eligibility of titles thus obtained and 
their relative importance. This in turn 
determined how many sets of each should 
be laid aside. From time to time, additions 
were made to the basic list, from new 
journals, titles previously overlooked and 
suggested for consideration, technical jour- 
nals (which were found to be more in 
demand than had originally been antici- 
pated), and Canadian publications.  Ini- 
tially, the selection of future recipients was 
intended to be on the basis of subscriptions 
canceled as a result of the war, but this 
plan was discarded after a start had been 
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made in synthesizing the information from 
publishers! lists. Distribution. came to 
resolve itself on the basis of need of libraries 
abroad. 

A total of 365 titles of periodicals was 
purchased, with from five to seventy-five of 
each acquired. Most of the runs begin in 
1940 or 1941, but in some cases purchases 
have begun with 1939. Publishers were 
requested to set aside the required number of 
copies as they were issued; in this way 
journals were accumulated without the need 
of securing a central storage depot. Distri- 
bution 1s being performed by the publishers, 
who mail out the journals upon instruction. 

About 9000 sets (i.e., runs of individual 
titles) were purchased altogether; at the 
time these data were compiled— October 
1946—5393 had been shipped abroad to 
libraries in France, Czechoslovakia, Den- 
mark, Italy, the Netherlands, Poland, 
Sweden, Finland, Belgium, the U.S.S.R., 
Norway, Switzerland, Bulgaria, Romania, 
Yugoslavia, Great Britain, China, the 
Philippines, and Australia. Plans were 
also being made for forthcoming shipments 
to Austria, Hungary, the Netherlands East 
Indies, India, Germany, and Japan. Re- 
ciplents were chosen for their importance 
as national library centers of research or as 
representing library interests on a national 
scale, in the hope that the journals would 
be allocated further in each country to 
places where they would be most effectively 
used. Mailing conditions proved difficult 
when shipment was begun in 1945, due to 
international postal tie-ups, and the aid of 
the Office of War Information, UNRRA, 
and American Book Center channels had to 
be called upon when publishers were unable 
to make direct contacts. 

Purchasing of periodicals had begun in 
October 1941, and it soon became apparent 
that there were gaps in publishers’ stock 
which would have to be filled by some other 
means. This applied chiefly to issues prior 
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to that date, but there were also cases of 
publishers neglecting, through oversight, to 
lay aside the required sets before the issues 
went out of print. It-was difficult, more- 
over, to secure the required number of back 
copies in the case of new titles added during 
the course of the project, because of the 


. Increased use of research journals for war- 


time needs plus the limitations on printing 
which worked against production of any 
more copies of a given periodical than were 
needed. “This situation led to a program 
of advertising for gifts of learned journals, 
promulgated by the Committee on Aid to 
Libraries in War Areas early in 1042. Li- 
braries throughout the country were re- 
quested to contribute duplicates of specific 
titles and receive gifts of the same type of 
material for storage until after the war. 
More than forty libraries contributed stor- 
age space for the project, which was in- 
tended not only to secure issues needed in 
connection with the Rockefeller Foundation 
project but to create a supplementary stock- 
pile of serious journals of all kinds for 
general postwar distribution to foreign 
countries which would request them. Or- 
ganization of the American Book Center 
in 1945, however, brought into being an 
agency better qualified functionally to 
handle such an undertaking, and the Inter- 
national Relations Office, consequently, 
arranged the transfer to the A.B.C. of all 
the gift material it had gathered. The 
A.B.C. is located near by in the Library of 
Congress. “The office sought a grant of 
$5000 from the Rockefeller Foundation to 
pay a worker to sift this material for single 
issues needed to fill requests, but the work 
had not progressed very far at the time this 
report was drafted. . 

It is anticipated that the work of distrib- 
uting sets of periodicals to foreign libraries 
will be completed during the first half of 
1947, but there will still remain the task of 
having scarce and much-requested items re- 
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produced by some means. Twenty to sixty 
copies will be needed of from thirty to forty 
items. It appears that reduced photo-offset 
reproduction of the material will be the 
most practical solution, and the sum of 
$5000 is being requested from the Rocke- 
feller Foundation for this work. 'The entire 
undertaking should be completed by the end 
of 1947. i 

Operational headquarters for this project 
has been in the International Relations 
Offce since August 1943. By that date 
it was, of course, well under way. In 
practice it has involved a huge amount of 
detail, appreciable only to someone closely 
observing its everyday conduct. This has 
included placing orders with publishers, 
checking invoices and routing them to Chi- 


‘cago for payment, preparing want lists, 


giving publicity to the project and the gift 
program, corresponding with libraries with 
regard to the donation and storage of con- 
tributed issues, handling donated material 
received at the office and attending to its 
storage in the Library of Congress, making 
selections from duplicate material offered 
by the Library of Congress for the program, 
maintaining records of single issues re- 
quested by foreign libraries, and arranging 
with the American Book Center to take 
over gift material. Distribution to for- 
eign libraries, which has been the major 
undertaking since the spring of 1945, has 
involved gathering information from pub- 
lishers and other sources about prewar 
foreign library subscriptions, compiling 
data about damage to libraries abroad as a 
basis of determining needs, preparing tenta- 
tive distribution charts by countries, COT- 
responding with each country for additional 
information and arranging for committees 
or agencies to handle allocation within each 
country, setting up shipping records after 
final allocation decisions have been made, 
sending instructions to publishers, checking 
records with shipping reports from pub- 
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lishers, notifying libraries or committees of 
journals sent, arranging with government 
agencies for special shipment of material 
which had been stored by the Library of 
Congress or which publishers have been 
unable to send through regular channels, 
and checking on the arrival of periodicals 
at their destination. Twice a year reports 
have been prepared for the Rockefeller 
Foundation and an annual report is pre- 
pared on completion of each year’s activities. 

This description, while not all-inclusive, 
indicates the minutiae which accompany a 
project like this in actual operation. “That 
shipment of the material abroad is still far 
from completed, though more than a year 
has elapsed since V-J Day, can be laid to 
factors primarily beyond the office’s con- 
trol—interruptions of transportation 
through strikes, the difficulty of finding 
safe means of transmission to certain over- 
seas areas, and the slowness of some coun- 
tries to provide machinery capable of wisely 
handling and distributing the material. Of, 
note in connection with the financing of the 
project is the fact that many publishers 
offered considerable discounts on the pur- 
chases both as a recognition of the size of the 
orders placed with them and as a service to 
the A.L.A. 

As a footnote it might be observed that 
the periodicals project and the book-supply- 
ing project which will be described below 
form the chief activity undertaken by the 
Committee on Aid to Libraries in War 
Areas since it was organized at the mid- 
winter meeting of the A.L.A. in 1940. The 
initiative for the project came, not from the 
committee, but from the Medical Division 
of the Rockefeller Foundation. It may 
well be that there are other services which 
the committee may perform for foreign 
libraries even though this fruitful program 
is drawing to a close, particularly if—as is 
now in prospect—the American Book 
Center will cease operations on June 30, 
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1947. It might also be noted that the com- 
mittee has taken the view that the material 
should be distributed not merely to war- 
devastated countries (to which the Ameri- 
can Book Center applies also) but to those 
not damaged by the war or to neutral 
countries which for one reason or another 


have not been able to secure learned jour- - 


nals from the United States during the war 
years. 

Aid to Libraries in War Areas (Books). 
Operation of this project has been carried 
out entirely during the International Re- 
lations Office’s period of existence and has 
been handled by its Acquisitions Unit con- 
currently with similiar book-supply projects 
conducted for the Department of State. 

‘The idea for the project appears to have 
originated in a suggestion by Flora B. 
Ludington, during her first period of service 
as chairman of the International Relations 
Board, that sets of significant reference 
books published during the war years in the 
United States be laid aside for peacetime 
distribution to libraries abroad which nor- 
mally would have acquired them for them- 
selves. One cogent reason for stockpiling 
such books—aside from performing a valu- 
able service to foreign libraries—was that 
many titles were being published in such 
reduced editions that they would be un- 
available by the time institutions abroad 
would again be in a position to make normal 
purchases. 

The Rockefeller Foundation granted 
$100,000 in April 1944 to cover the ex- 
penses of selection and purchase of books 
published during the years 1939-43. Addi- 
tional grants of $30,000 each were made to 
cover books which appeared during 1944 
and 1945. 

Selection of the books for 1939-43 was on 
the basis of a list compiled at the Interna- 
tional Relations Board's request under the 
direction of Charles F. McCombs, chief 
bibliographer of the New York Public 
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Library. Mr. McCombs was assisted by 
Randall French, formerly with the staff 
of the John Crerar Library at Chicago, who 
made the preliminary selection of titles in 
the fields of science, medicine, technology, 
economics, and sociology, and, in part, phi- 
losophy and education. Specialized help 
was also lent by the American Council of 
Learned Societies, the Special Libraries 
Association, the Medical Library Associ- 
ation, and other organizations. The com- 
pleted list was published by the A.L.A. in 
July 1945, under the title Books Published 
in the United States 1930-43; A Selection 
for Reference Libraries and was given wide 
distribution to learned organizations, gov- 
ernment agencies, Association committees, 
and libraries abroad. It totaled about 1500 
titles, from which the Committee on Aid 
to Libraries in War Areas made selections 
for purchase by the office. A similiar list 
was prepared for books published during 
1944, and one for those issued during 1945 
is expected to be ready early in 1947. 

The following description of steps taken 
in selecting the books issued during 1939-43 
is quoted from a memorandum prepared in 
January 1946, by Edith Armstrong 
Wright, former executive assistant for the 
project: 

It had been voted at a meeting of the com- 


mittee held in New York on June 22, 1944, 
that 35 unit collections representing in gen- 
eral the first choices of Mr. McCombs’ list, 
should be purchased. Smaller quantities of 
the second and third choices were to be bought 
later. In October, the instructions were re- 
vised to read that $75,000 should be expended 
on (35) identical sets . . . the balance to be 
used for the acquisition of additional copies 
and sets. Still later, it was decided to pur- 
chase 11 copies each of some of the more spe- 
cialized or expensive items. $1500 was set 
aside to meet special requests. An attempt 
was made to apportion the money spent ac- 
cording to a tentative subject division pro- 
posed by Mr. McCombs; however, this was 
not held to rigorously, since the purpose of 
the grant was to enable the acquisition of the 
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most important books published in the war 
years, rather than to provide well-rounded 
collections. Actually, it was impossible to buy 
all the first choices on Mr. McCombs’ list that 
were in print, as well as many of the second 
choices. ... 

Buying began in December 1944 and 
was completed by June 30, 1945. The 
books were stored in the Library of Con- 
gress Annex until distribution began in the 
latter half of 1945. In all, 761 titles were 
acquired, of which 228 were purchased in 
sets of 11 only. Specialized sets also were 
provided covering such subjects as geo- 
physics, polarography, library science, en- 
gineering, botany, mathematics, and Spanish 
literature for a number of institutions upon 
request, the total cost of these being $1300. 
The American Council of Learned Socie- 
ties, Modern Language Association of 
America, Hispanic Society of America, 
Rockefeller Foundation, and other organi- 
zations contributed gifts toward the proj- 
ect amounting to 745 volumes, most of them 
representing titles on the McCombs list. 

The basis of distribution of the books was 
decided upon by the Committee on Aid to 
Libraries in War Areas at its meeting of 
Tune 22, 1944. National libraries, edu- 
cational and cultural departments, or 
United States diplomatic agencies abroad 
have been the immediate recipients, with 
the understanding, that they were to make 
further allocations among institutions most 
likely to benefit from them. At present 
all but 4 of the sets for 1939-43 have been 
sent abroad, to the following countries: 
Great Britain (4), Belgium, Denmark, 
Czechoslovakia, Norway, Holland, Finland, 
Poland, the U.S.S.R. (4), France (2), the 
Philippines, New Zealand, India, Australia, 
Greece, Yugoslavia, Netherlands East 
Indies, Italy (2), China (4), and South 
Africa? Two. of the remaining sets have 


3 The eleven larger sets noted in Miss Wright’s 
memorandum were sent to Great Britain, France, the 
U.S.S.R., China, Italy, Norway, the Netherlands, 
Belgium, Poland, Czechoslovakia, and Denmark, 
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been allocated to Germany, one to Austria, 
and one to Japan. 

For books published during 1944 (some 
175 titles, numbering 3640 volumes) ar- 
rangements have been made for direct ship- 
ment by the publishers,. with the same 
recipients as the earlier volumes. Reports 
of their arrival abroad are now being re- 
ceived. The sum of $2000 remains from 
funds appropriated by the Rockefeller 
Foundation for this part of the project and 
will be expended on the basis of a supple- 
mentary list of books which is now in prepa- 
ration. No purchases have yet been made 
of 1945 reference works because the basic 
list is still in the process of compilation. 

The office has handled all of the details 
of ordering books, corresponding with pub- 
lishers, dealing with recipients abroad, main- 
taining records of shipments, and—in the 
case of the 1939-43 volumes—the consider- 
able job of getting the books arranged in 
correct sets for shipment from the Library 
of Congress Annex and seeing to their safe 
delivery to the various countries. The latter 
has involved particular difficulties, requiring 
use in a number of cases of O.W.I., UN- 
RRA, and other facilities; shipping and 
other strikes have caused delays and mix- 
ups; and there is one case still being ne- 
gotiated of a set of books having been lost 
somewhere in transit. 


Books for Foreign Libraries and Other In- 
stitutions 


Under this heading may be grouped a 
considerable number of projects sponsored 
by the Office of the Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs (1942-43) and the 
Department of State (1943-date) for 
supplying books to libraries abroad as one 
means of implementing the government's 
expanded cultural relations programs. The 
first of these was the Books for Latin 
America Project, for which, as has already 
been mentioned, the A.L.A. Committee on 
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Library Cooperation with Latin America 
set up operating machinery in the Library 
of Congress Annex in July 1942. This 
became physically united with the Interna- 
tional Relations Office when it began func- 
tioning in August 1943, and in the 
subsequent reorganization, the office’s Ác- 
quisitions Unit was set up to handle the 
details of this and other book-supply pro- 
grams. Depending upon the world area 
to which they apply, projects of this nature 
come within the purlieus of the Committee 
on Library Cooperation with Latin 
America, the Committee on Library Co- 
operation with the Orient and South Pacific, 
or the Committee on Library Cooperation 
with Europe and Africa, which in turn 
serve under the policy guidance of the Inter- 
national Relations Board. 


Following are the major grants made. 


for such projects: 


Latin America (C.I.A.A. and subsequently 
the Department of State), 


104247 Sushi $140,000 

1044 edie del tanec nea: 125,000 

O 50,000 

POLO 50,000 
China (Department of State), 1944- 

"o "rrr 100,000 
Philippines (added to China commit- 

ment by Department of State), 

I040-49. Ghuerid mend da 24,000 
Near East (Department of State), 

1049 O Haare ene Habes qa 28,000 


These have been undertaken on the 
board's recommendations through contracts 
signed by the Executive Secretary on the 
A.L.A.s behalf with the government de- 
partment participating. The Association's 
role has been to provide necessary biblio- 
graphical and administrative aid and per- 
form the actual work of procuring books 
desired by foreign libraries and seeing that 
they are sent to their proper destination. 

For the Books for Latin America Proj- 
ect of 1942-43 administered on behalf of 
the Office of the Coordinator of Inter- 
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American Affairs, selection of recipients 
was done in several ways: on the basis of 
applications from libraries; suggestions by 
the coordinator, the Library of Congress, 
or other interested parties; and recommen- 
dations by the Association itself. An 
advisory committee consisting of the co- 
ordinator’s and Association’s representatives 
and a delegate from the Library of Con- 
gress made the final decisions and gave 
direction to the entire project. Under the 
system which has come into being since 
1943, when the Department of State took 
over sponsorship of the Books for Latin 
America program, the situation has some- 
what changed. The department has taken 
over greater responsibility for their di- 
rection and the choice of recipients stems 
for the most part from recommendations 
of American embassies in the different coun- 
tries. Comparatively few recommendations 
now originate with the Association and 
fewer become ultimately adopted in the 
program allotments. : 

Statistics compiled at the end of October 
1946 showed that 986 institutions in Latin 
America had been recipients of books under 
the programs between 1942 and 1946. 
There is some duplication here, for a num- 
ber of libraries received several grants and 
reorders have been counted in, but these 
conditions apply to probably no more than 
15 per cent of the total. The number of 
books supplied to each library varies con- 
siderably, depending on the amount of 
money allotted for expenditure by the 
advisory committee and—in some cases—by 
the interest shown by the Department of 
State. Most grants average between one 
and three hundred dollars, but in one in- 
stance—for the rehabilitation of the Na- 
tional Library in Peru—the sum of $20,000 
was set aside from the 1944 Books for Latin 
America funds for purchase of about 12,000 
volumes. 

The procedure now generally in force is 
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as follows: (1) Embassies recommend re- 
Cipients on the basis of investigations by 
their cultural attachés or other members of 
their staffs. (2) The recommendations re- 
ceived by the International Relations Office 
via State Department channels are sub- 
mitted to the advisory committee for ap- 
proval and decision on the amount to be 
allocated. (3) Invitations to the libraries 
approved for grants are prepared and sent 
out by the office staff, routed through the 
American embassy in the country concerned. 
The right of selection is left in the hands 
of each recipient unless it chooses to request 
and rely on the professional competence of 
the A.L.A. (4) Orders resulting from the 
invitations are usually transmitted by the 
institution to the embassy, thence traveling 
to the office through State Department 
channels. (5) Necessary bibliographical 
work is performed by the office and orders 
are placed with bookdealers. (6) Books 
are shipped directly by the dealers to the 
embassy, which delivers them to the re- 
cipient, sometimes with a presentation 
(7) The office, after checking 
the dealers’ invoices, sends one copy to Chi- 
cago for payment, one to the receiving in- 
stitution to check with the material shipped 
to it, and files one for its records. 

Work handled by the office in connection 
with the Latin American projects involves, 
among other things, preparation of invita- 
tions for recipient libraries and, in many 
cases, correspondence with them about 
specific books desired, or the details of ship- 
ment; correspondence and personal con- 
ferences with the State Department and the 
advisory committee; considerable biblio- 
graphic work on behalf of the recipients; 
maintenance of records of amounts granted 
to each library and amounts expended on 
its behalf; correspondence with dealers re- 
questing the books and giving details of 
how to ship them; in many cases, making 


ceremony. 


'reorders or finding substitute titles when 
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books prove to be unavailable from the 
publishers; checking” and distributing in- 
voices to the proper parties; and tracing the 
reasons in the case of any nonarrival or in- 
complete shipments of books ordered; and 
preparation of reports on operations for the 
Department of State. 

Each of these processes requires much 
time and labor. Checking of invoices dur- 
ing normal operations, for example, is a 
full-time job. Reports requested by the 
State Department have in some cases re- 
quired weeks to compile. Bibliographical 
work is considerable. While there is no 
attempt to prescribe the books recipients 
should select, it is necessary frequently to 
give them information which they lack on 
materials published in the United States 
and, when orders have been received, to 
check their lists carefully, since few are 
found to be letter-perfect. In this connec- 
tion, the following passage is quoted from 
a memorandum prepared by the executive 
assistant of the office’s Acquisitions Unit in 
June 1946: 

The bibliographic procedure begins when 
the recipient replies with a definite bibliogra- 
phy or a request for aid in selection. If the 
bibliography is received it must be verified 
carefully, since the . . . information is often 
limited and inaccurate, . . . If the recipient 
requests a bibliography in a special field from 
which they may make a selection, this again 
requires special professional attention al- 
though existing bibliographies are used when- 
ever possible. In some instances the library 
requests actual selection on the part of the 
A.L.A. While this is not a desirable practice 
due to the danger of duplication, it may be 
possible in the case of small libraries or in 
special subject fields. It is the practice of the 
Washington office staff to consult experts in 
the various fields whenever it is either pos- 
sible or desirable to do so. . .. 


One of the major factors in prolonging 
purchase projects like these is the large per- 
céntage of reordering which must be done 


in the case of titles found not to be available. 


4 


from the publisher. Catalogs of books in 
print are used extensively by the office in 
connection with its preliminary order work, 
but it is not possible to gauge beforehand 
whether a book is actually in stock or not. 
Hence, in allocating a sum of money for 
buying printed material, it is not possible 
to draw up a complete list of books fitting 


‘the amount available and consider the mat- 


ter disposed of with the placing of orders; 
one must also have second and third choices 
at hand to be substituted for titles reported 
as “out.” 

The Books for China Project has fol- 
lowed somewhat different lines of develop- 
ment from that for Latin America due to 
quite different conditions. Under the con- 
tract which it signed with the Department 
of State on Dec. 28, 1944, the A.L.A. 
agreed to “prepare lists of books and periodi- 
cals most urgently needed in China based 
on the best information which it and the 
Department are able to obtain . . . and sub- 
mit such: lists to the Department for ap- 
proval.” Most. of the selecting has been 
done by Charles H. Brown, chairman of 
the A.L.A. Committee on Library Coopera- 
tion with the Orient and South Pacific. 
This has consisted in the preparation of 
bibliographies from which institutions and 
officials of China were invited by the United 
States embassy to name choices; other book 
lists have been made for them to meet 
specialized needs. The State Department 
has screened all of the lists and bibliog- 
raphies prepared for the project, making 
occasional deletions. 

The International Relations Office has 
lent its help in the bibliographical work and 
has taken care of all ordering of books, us- 
ing either lists of specific titles chosen by 
Chinese librarians or bibliographies pre- 
pared by Mr. Brown in the case of those 
who have expressed preference for certain 
types of material but have left the selection 
open. Thus far (October 1946) 6270 
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volumes have been directed through pub- 
lishers’ export channels for this project, but 
the exact number of institutions benefiting 
is unknown to the office, because distribu- 
tion is carried on by the Ámerican embassy 
overseas. Assuming two hundred volumes 
as the average gift, approximately three 
hundred institutions might be posited as the 
number of recipients thus far. The pur- 
chase project will, however, last well into 
1947. 

By an amendment to the Books for China 
contract signed in June 1946, the sum of 
$24,000 was added for the purchase of 
books for the Philippines. Work has not 
yet progressed very far on this project, the 
main action heretofore having been to make 
arrangements for transfer of $6500 to the 
American Book Center for dispatching ma- 
terial to that area. Lists of books prepared 
under Mr. Brown's supervision will be used 
during 1947 for the office's orders from the 
$17,500 balance, and the office will schedule 
allocations to Philippine institutions. 

"The program for distributing material to 
the Near East and Africa was also formally 
authorized in June 1946 and will require 
part of 1947 for its fruition. The title is 
not quite accurate, for the Department of 
State asked that certain commitments it had 
already made be liquidated in the project, 
including a grant of $500 to the Interim 
University of Rangoon (Burma) and one 
for the same amount to the Tata Institute 
of the Social Sciences of Dombay. 


Other Purchase and Distribution Projects 
on Behalf of the Government and Private 
Agencies 


The board and its operating outlets, by 
the nature of the work they have been per- 
forming, have been able to take on a con- 
siderable number of other programs involv- 
ing purchase and distribution to institutions 
abroad. These may be briefly listed as the 
following: 
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Cultural Institutes (C.I.A.A. and 
Department of State), 1942-44.and 


104445 iia rata $40,000 


This consisted of ordering and dispatch- 
ing miscellaneous supplies requested by the 
(then) approximately sixty independent and 
branch cultural centers in Latin American 
countries which received part of their sup- 
port from the Coordinator of-Inter-Amer- 
ican Affairs and the Department of State. 
The office’s experience with this project 
was not altogether happy; probably the rea- 
son is that the project was originally started 
in another agency and was transferred to 
the office to insure its completion. It was 
not designed by the International Relations 
Office to meet special library needs. 


Books for Chinese Children (U.S. 
Army Stars and Stripes), 1946 ....$2800 


Donations by United States soldiers over- 
seas raised this fund which the A.L.A. was 
asked by Stars and Stripes to use for the 
purchase of children’s books for the “kids 
of China.” In cooperation with the 
A.L.A.’s Division of Libraries for Children 
and Young People, book lists were made up 
and volumes ordered and shipped by the 
office. 


Library of Congress Catalog 
(Rockefeller Foundation) 

T6444 8 ood ou eee DRE. $37,500 

1944-45 2,000 

Fifty copies of the Catalog of Printed 
Books Represented by Library of Congress 
Printed Cards were purchased for distribu- 
tion to institutions abroad and their recipi- 
ents determined by a special A.L.A. com- 
mittee in 1945. Shipment abroad began 
after publication of the volumes had been 
completed in the first part of 1946. The 
office handled the details of purchase and 
arrangements for dispatch to foreign li- 
braries. 'l'wenty-one sets have been shipped 
thus far to national centers of research. 
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Donated Books for Other American 
Republics (C.LA.A.), 1943-44 ....$1500 


In this project the office acted as receiv- 
ing and shipping agent for printed matter 
gathered by the coordinator for donation to 
institutions in Latin America. No biblio- 
graphical work was involved. 


Instituto de Fisica, Mexico 
(CI AAs 1943-44 a $5000 
Instituto de Salubridad (C.LA.A.), 
TOA Los mapas en eo meres ee 


For these two institutions, which received 
grants from the coordinator, the office 
ordered and shipped books from lists which 
they supplied. 


1500 


Escuela de Antropologia, Mexico 
(Rockefeller Foundation), 1944... .$2500 


Not a book-purchase program, but a 
project in which the office served as a buyer 
and shipping agent for typewriters and 
other equipment needed by the school. 


Peace Palace, The Hague (Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace), 
1945-46 

The Carnegie Endowment advanced this 
sum for the purchase of periodicals and 
books needed by the Peace Palace Library. 
Arrangements made by the office followed 
much the same procedure as those for plac- 
ing orders in other projects. Back issues 
of a number of journals were requested; 
some of them had previously been sent to 
the Peace Palace as gifts and in these cases 
letters were written asking that the gifts 
be continued. In other instances orders 
were placed and bills approved for payment 
by the Chicago office, ‘The project is now 
virtually completed. 


National Library of  Peiping 
(China Foundation), 1943-46 ..$1100.95 


In 1942 the China Foundation requested 
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advice on placing orders for a few U.S. 
journals for the National Library of Pei- 
ping. The Committee on Aid to Libraries 
in War Areas offered its services, and be- 
cause of the small size of the order the 
office agreed to handle it without making 
operation charges except for postage and 
supplies. About eighty journals were pur- 
chased in the course of the project and sent 
to the Rush Rees Library at the University 
of Rochester for checking, storage, and 
eventual shipment. 


Geological Survey of China 
(China Foundation), 1943-46 ..$1055.99 


This was similar to the preceding project, 
involving about thirty journals, including 
six English and one Russian. They in- 
volved an annual expenditure of about $230. 


Tsing Hua University (Rockefeller 
Foundation), 1944-46 ............ $1500 


Purchase of books representing recent 
American scholarship, from lists supplied 
by a Chinese scholar. 


Books for Chinese Universities 
(Chinese Government), 1946 ..... $2000 


This covers preparation by the office of 
purchase lists of books which will be bought 
in due time by the Chinese government buy- 
ing agency in this country, the Universal 
Trading Corporation. ‘Titles are to cover 
"monumental" books published in the 
United States between 1936 and 1046, 
meeting scholarly and reference needs rather 
than the textbook requirements of Chinese 
universities and fitted to the subject fields 
of the various institutional faculties, 
far fifty-nine university recipients have been 
named, of which bibliographies have been 
begun for twenty-nine; they are compiled 
tentatively by the office and submitted to 
an authority for final judgment. In the 
beginning the project was conceived of as 
a compilation of purchase lists, but as the 


Thus. 
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work has developed it has proved an exact- 
ing text of bibliographic selection. Since 
allotments vary for the different universities 
first, second, and third choices must be 
indicated in the listing. 


Helen Barrett Speers , Memorial, 
1945-46 

The office, on behalf of the Montclair 
Public Library, purchased representative 
American books for distribution to libraries 
in Great Britain. 


National Library of Ecuador, 1945-46 $660 


This involved selection and purchase of 
books presented by Mrs, Truxton Beale. 


Canberra Library, Canberra, Aus- 


tralia, 1946-47 
Selection and purchase by the office of 
books published in the United States on 


forestry and naval science, presented to the 
Canberra Library by Harriet Root. 


Books for Norway, 1944-46 ....$12,000 


The office acted as purchasing agent of 
about 3500 American books published since 
1939, on behalf of the Norwegian govern- 
ment and Friends of Norway. 


American Library in Paris, 1945 ..$1000 


Purchase of books for the American Li- 
brary in Paris from lists supplied by its 
trustees. 


Santo Domingo University, 1946 ..$2000 


Selection and purchase of books by the 
office. 


American Libraries in Latin America 


'The American Library Association has 
administered three American libraries in 
Latin America with grants in the following 
amounts. 


1942 (Coordinator of Inter-American 
An) A dE REV EPA $ 85,000 
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1943-44. (Department of State) .... 47,189 
1943-44. (Department of State) .... 64,000 
1945 (Department of State) .:..... 100,000 
1946 (Department of State) ....... 125,000 


In 1941 the A.L.A. was called upon by 
the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs 
to survey the possibilities of establishing a 
library in Mexico City. This preliminary 
work was performed by Carl H. Milam 
and Mr. Milczewski as a result of which 
a contract for the establishment and ad- 
ministration of the Biblioteca Benjamin 
Franklin was signed in 1942. Later, after 
the Biblioteca Americana de Nicaragua at 
Managua and the Biblioteca Artigas-Wash- 
ington had been organized by the American 
Council of Learned Societies as part of the 
coordinator's cultural institutes program, 
the Association agreed to take on the re- 
sponsibility of their administration. ‘The 
program has been handled since 1943 on 
behalf of the Department of State, which 
took over the coordinator's library activities, 
and has been operated by the International 
Relations Board and Office. By mutual 
agreement the three Latin American li- 
braries were returned to the State Depart- 
ment to be operated as part of its overseas 
library program. 

In addition to establishing the Biblioteca 
Benjamin Franklin, the Association's work 
with these libraries has included nomination 
of their directors by the board, a visit of 
inspection by Dr. Lydenberg and Mr. 
Milam in the summer of 1944, preparation 
of budgets and disbursements of funds 
through the office, frequent consultation and 
correspondence of an advisory nature be- 
tween the office and the Department of 
State, and provision of aid by the office in 
the nature of certain books specially needed 
and of professional advice. 


B.B.F. Microfilm Project (Rockefel- 


ler Foundation), 1942-44 ......... $7500 
B.B.F. Union Catalog (Rockefeller 
Foundation), 1944-45 ........... $8500 
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This project also received material aid 
from the Department of State which sup- 
plied the microfilm operator and has con- 
tinued to carry the microfilm operator at 
the Biblioteca Benjamin Franklin. 

The office administered both of these 
grants, the first to provide photoduplication 
equipment for the Biblioteca Benjamin 
Franklin, the second to finance a union 
catalog which it has been compiling of 
scientific periodicals in the libraries of 
Mexico. The Medical Division of the 
Rockefeller Foundation was particularly in- 
terested in the latter. 


Library Schools in Foreign Countries 


During the summer of 1942, prior to the 
establishment of the office, a short library 
school was held at Bogota, Colombia, under 
the auspices of the A.L.A. with funds from 
the Rockefeller Foundation and additional 
assistance from the State Department. “The 
ofhce has handled a foundation grant of 
$2350 for the conduct of a school at Quito, 
Ecuador, during February and March 1944, 
and one of $27,500 from the same source 
for a five-year school, the Escola de Bib- 
lioteconomia at Sáo Paulo, Brazil, which 
has been held since 1943 under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Rubens Borba de Moraes. In 
addition it lent services to a school at Lima, 
Peru, early in 1944. 


Exchanges of Personnel 


For the Rockefeller Foundation the board 
and office have been administering grants 
of $15,000 for the year 1944, and $25,000 
and $30,000 respectively for the periods 
1945-47 and 1945-48 for the purpose of 
bringing promising young librarians from 
other countries to the United States for 
short periods to acquaint them with Amer- 
ican libraries and library methods. In addi- 
tion, the office has made recommendations 
to the Department of State and other gov- 
ernment bodies of candidates under their 
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larger programs of intercultural exchange 
fellowships. 

Among the librarians brought to this 
country under the Rockefeller Foundation 
grant have been J. Joaquin Pardo, director, 
National Archives, Guatemala; Jorge Gon- 
zalez Duran, chief, Department of Li- 
braries, Secretariat of Public Education, 
Mexico; Pierre Bourgeois, Switzerland; 
Yvonne Oddon, France; and Edward 
Sydney, Great Britain. The last four 
named attended the Association’s Buffalo 
Conference in 1946, speaking at the gen- 
eral session on libraries in the new world. 

On the return side, Edward M. Heiliger 
was sent to the University of Chile for a 
two-year period to give courses in classifica- 
tion and cataloging, and In 1945 a com- 
mission consisting of Harvie Branscomb, 
William Jackson, and Gaston L. Litton 
was sent by the A.L.A., together with 
Kathleen Clifford representing the Library 
of Congress, to the National Library of 
Brazil to help with the reorganization of 
its technical processes. 


Jalisco State Library Project (Rocke- 
feller Foundation), 1942 


Under this project, begun before the office 
was established, an American librarian was 
sent to the Jalisco State Library at Guada- 
lajara, Mexico, to help in the cataloging 
and reorganization of its collections. 


Other Projects 


Committee ‘on Library Cooperation 
with the Orient and South Pacific 
(Rockefeller Foundation), 1946 ..$2000 


This grant, handled through the office, 
has enabled the chairman of the committee, 
Charles H. Brown, to pursue intensive work 
in projects for the renewal of library ac- 
tivities in the Orient. About half of the 
sum had been expended by December 1946, 
covering Dr. Brown’s travel, stenographic, 
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and incidental expenses. His work has in- 
cluded daily correspondence with scholars 
and librarians in China; planning of areas 
of coordinated library development in 
China, the Philippines, the Netherlands 
East Indies, Korea, and Siam; preparing 
lists of books for libraries of the Chinese 
national universities in cooperation with the 
office; and arranging for fellowships to 
bring promising young Chinese librarians 
to this country for study. 


Services on Behalf of Libraries and Librar- 
ians in the United States 


Participation in the work of the Joint 
Committee on Importations in facilitating 
the import of foreign publications held up 
by war conditions. 

Lending support to the Alien Property 
Custodian in his program of having research 
publications reprinted for library use. 

Cooperation with the Division of Li- 
braries for Children and Young People in 
its projected program of translations of 
children’s literature and in a recent exhibit 
for the world conference of the teaching 
profession. 

Distribution to libraries of the book list 
British Civilization and Institutions (in 


- 1946) and similar publications international 


in interest. 

Working with the State Department in 
its Building the Peace program, publicized 
through libraries in connection with the 
Dumbarton Oaks Conference in 1945. 

Advising the Department of State in its 
program of developing “international in- 
formation centers” in several hundred li- 
braries throughout the United States to re- 
ceive documents of the various international 
organizations, and circularizing libraries for 
their opinions. 

| Arranging exchanges of foreign librarians 
with United States libraries as opportunity 
has arisen. Two Latin American librar- 


-lans, for example, received fellowships at 
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the Rochester Public Library, and a current 
project involves the exchange of a librarian 
in the Denver Public Library with one in 
Johannesburg, South Africa. 


Foreign Library Service Roster 
(Rockefeller Foundation), 1944 ...$2500 


‘This is a list (on cards) of some 600 
American librarians qualified for foreign 
library service by virtue of their educational 
and professional experience, linguistic pro- 
ficiency, and orientation in certain subject 
fields. It was compiled at A.L.A. Head- 
quarters in Chicago under the foundation’s 
grant, with the cooperation of the Associa- 
tion’s Personnel Division. “The latter had 
for several years been assembling the names 
of American librarians who had expressed 
a preference for foreign library service or 
were known to be competent for that type 
of assignment. Special application forms 
were sent to these and other interested li- 
brarians by the Personnel Division in prepa- 
ration for the project; a duplicate file of 
those returned has been maintained by the 
office and can be checked in case more in- 
formation is needed than appears in the 
compressed data on the roster cards. The 
office frequently suggests candidates for li- 
brary posts in other countries to government 
agencies and private organizations on the 
basis of this information. 


Services to Government Departments 


In addition to operating projects for the 
Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs and 
the Department of State, the office has been 
called upon to advise on many matters af- 
fecting libraries in the international cultural 
program. Sometimes it has been helpful 
in clearing up lines of duplication of activity 
between different sections within the gov- 
ernment. About fifty cultural attachés and 
diplomatic representatives about to leave 
for foreign posts have visited the office dur- 
ing the past year for "briefing" on how to 
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promote library interests in their forthcom- 
ing assignments. In addition, the office has 
performed such extracurricular services as 
writing to a large number of libraries early 
in 1946 urging them to express to their 
Congressmen their approval of permissive 
legislation and appropriations for the inter- 
cultural program. 

There has been frequent interchange of 
information between the office and the Li- 
brary of Congress, and members of the 
office staff have been asked to participate 
in many conferences involving L.C.'s policy 
in acquiring material from abroad, the Co- 
operative Acquisitions Project, and similar 
matters. Dr. Lydenberg was asked to head 
the Library of Congress Mission to Ger- 
many and served overseas with it during the 
first half of 1946. 

Other government departments with 
which the office has been in close contact for 
the promotion of international activities in- 
clude the United States Office of Educa- 
tion, the Army Medical Library, and the 
Department of Agriculture. A great deal 
of advisory help was furnishd to the Office 
of War Information while it was operating 
its world-wide program of libraries. 


Services to International Bodies 


` The office was represented at meetings of 
the United Nations Security Council; took 
part in State Department conferences on 
American participation in UNESCO; 
gathered and publicized information about 
the latter as a means of rallying the support 
of librarians; has promoted the re-creation 
of the International Federation for Docu- 
mentation; has actively advised UNRRA 
and other bodies in programs for supplying 
materials to foreign countries; and has sup- 
ported projects set under way by the Car- 
negie Endowment for International Peace, 
such as the provision of books and periodi- 
cals to the Palace of Peace Library at The 
Hague. 
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Services to National Bodies and Learned 
Societies 


The connection of the office with the 
American Council of Learned Societies has 
been close because of Dr. Lydenberg's con- 
nection with the organization. He partici- 
pated, for example, in the council's Com- 
mittee for the Protection and Salvage of 


Artistic and Historic Monuments in Eu- | 


The office has worked with the 
American Council on Education in promot- 
ing an international office of education; 
helped the Social Science Research Council 
organize its current program of sending 
research works on the social sciences to Eu- 
ropean libraries; advised the National Re- 
search Council on such matters as the ship- 
ment of scholarly materials to Naples; and 
has supplied needed information to the Na- 
tional Education Association and other 


bodies. 


rope. 


C. Evaluation of the International 
Relations Program 


Report Number One of the Special Com- 
mittee on International Cultural Relations, 
issued Ápr. 23, 1942, provides an adequate 
plane of reference for judging the extent to 
which the purposes most immediately fore- 
seen when the board was established have 
been carried out. Of the eighteen recom- 
mendations in that report, only numbers 
3, 9, 10, and proposals 5 and 7 have not 
been carried out by the board and its office. 
The reason these failed to receive attention 
was that either conditions had changed and 
government agencies had taken over the 
necessary functions (as in number 9 and 
supplementary recommendation 3) or funds 
could not be secured to continue on the 
proper lines (as was the case in number 3, 
dealing with the Books for Latin America 
Project). The way in which the blueprint 
drawn up by the special committee has been 
followed or modified to meet circumstances 
has been ably set forth in the staff report 
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k- prepared by the International Relations 


Office. This shows that the International 
Relations Board and its office have, in addi- 
tion to carrying out the recommendations 
of the special committee insofar as condi- 
tions permitted, expanded some of the pro- 
grams far beyond the range of usefulness 
originally contemplated and have taken 
advantage of many new opportunities aris- 
ing in recent years for promoting the goals 
of international library cooperation. 

The structure by which international 
undertakings have’ been carried out— 
through the board, committees, the Inter- 
national Relations Office, and the A.L.A. 
Chicago Headquarters—might seem un- 
wieldy to the casual observer, but detailed 
analysis of the office’s files has indicated 
that it has proved highly efficient. Matters 
requiring policy decisions which have come 
up between board meetings have been routed 
by correspondence to the board members, 
who have usually expressed their views or 
cast their mail ballots promptly. The fact 
that most subcommittee chairmen have also 
served as ex officid members of the board 
has provided a working liaison that has 
strengthened its effectiveness. Special in- 
terests of the committees have in some ways 
added to the volume of work placed on the 
office, yet it should be noted that some of 
the committee members—Charles H. 
Brown of the Committee on Library Co- 
operation with the Orient and South Pacific, 


_ for example—have personally carried on ac- 


tivities over and beyond the call of duty in 
areas where their special skills could come 
into play. 

In the office, where is the core of the in- 
ternational relations work, overloading of 
the staff is clearly visible. This overload 
is attributable primarily to the absorption 
of the over-all administrative and planning 
of the large volume of special projects with- 
out adequate reimbursement to cover this 
work. It is also attributable in part to the 
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fact that the office serves not only the board, 
the committees, and the Association, but 
also the government, international organiza- 
tions, and individuals interested in interna- 
tional activities. Recently the overload has 
become even greater because of reopening 
of international channels of communication 
which were closed during the war years and 
the great increase in visitors. 

One fundamental issue is whether the 
American Library Association is prepared 
to handle all of its international relations 
work through the International Relations 
Board, much as the United States govern- 
ment handles its international relations 
through its State Department, or whether 
the various committees and boards are to 
continue to operate in this field, with the 
International Relations Board and Office 
acting only in an advisory capacity when 
asked to do so. 

Of still greater importance is the question 
of whether the International Relations 
Office and Board could be developed to 
represent all library interests of the country 
in relationship with all library interests of 
the world rather than merely part of the 
international relations of the A.L.A. Ad- 
mittedly, this problem is a knotty one. Per- 
haps it is too much to hope that all of the 
library associations will channel their inter- 
national relations work through an office 
operated by any one of the associations, but 
cooperative efforts have achieved the Amer- 
ican Book Center and it would be well if 
liaison could be established on a permanent 
and over-all basis by inviting the Council 
of National Library Associations to partici- 
pate in the board’s work on behalf of all 
other associations. 

The Executive Secretary of the A.L.A. 
though located in Chicago, has kept in close 
touch with the office and board by frequent 
correspondence and by travel. By the na- 
ture of his job and professional contacts, 
many matters have passed through his hands 
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or come up in daily conferences which bear 
in some way on international relations. 
While he has generally routed information 
on these matters promptly, there appear to 
have been instances when closer coordina- 
tion with the board and office would have 
been desirable. 

On the whole, however, one can offer 
. nothing but praise for the energy, vision, 
and professional guidance he has contributed 
to all operations. It should be noted in this 
connection that the report of the Special 
Committee on International Cultural Rela- 
tions recommended that the Executive Sec- 
retary supervise the setting up and operation 
of the office "during its initial period of 
operation." He has borne this burden well 
and has demonstrated his personal interest 
in the international relations program in 
many ways. 

The Board on International Relations 
has consistently been composed of librarians 
of high caliber who have, through their 
broad interests and connections, done much 
to advance the Association’s international 
activities to new high levels. Typical of 
its members’ active participation in the 
promotion of international cultural ventures 
are Miss Ludington's and Milton E. Lord's 
acceptances of overseas posts in the adminis- 
tration of the Office of War Information Li- 
brary in Bombay and the American Library 
in Paris, respectively, and Leon Carnovsky’s 
participation in the Educational Mission to 
Japan. It is no criticism of the board, how- 
ever, to say that while its members have 
been representative of American librarian- 
ship as a whole, they have been unable to 
speak on behalf of other library associations 
outside the A.L.A. which have, to some de- 
gree, been carrying on internationally-di- 
rected programs independently. An ex- 
ample of cooperative international ‘action 
outside the board or office is the American 
Book Center for War Devastated Libraries, 
Inc., developed through united action by 
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the country's library associations, to carry 
on a program of widespread collection 
throughout the United States and distribu- 
tion to war-stricken countries of printed ma- 
terials. The A.L.A. had envisioned such 
a program as early as 1940 but had not been 
able to bring it to fruition by its own ef- 
forts.* 

‘The subcommittees serving under the 
board have performed notably in their 
special fields and have lent professional ad- 
vice of much value. The Committee on 
Aid to Libraries in War Areas, for example, 
personally selected the periodicals to be pre- 
served for later distribution, determined 
where they should be distributed, and made 
many of the policy recommendations, which 
after approval by the board, have been car- 
ried into practice. Charles H. Brown of 
the Committee on Library Cooperation with 
the Orient and South Pacific—to cite only 
one other instance—has during the past 
year carried a heavy bibliographical load for 
the Books for China and Books for the 
Philippines Projects, has been in active cor- 
respondence with leading men in the library 
and educational professions overseas on 
future plans, has promoted fellowships and 
conferred on-plans for library schools, and 
has been active in the work of organizations 
in this country interested in rehabilitation 
of the Pacific and Far East. (In perform- 
ing these services he has had the help of a 
Rockefeller Foundation grant of $2000 for 
travel and stenographic expenses, of which 
less than half had been expended during the 
year; his own time, and much of the help 
he procured from lowa State College Li- 


brary, was donated gratuitously.) While 


multiplication of subcommittees Is not per 
se desirable, it is probable that if the A.L.A. 


continues its international relations work as 


4The program of collecting books and periodicals for 
war areas which the A.L.A, operated from the begin- 
ning of 1942 was directed primarily toward materials 
needed for the Rockefeller Foundation project, and its 
scope was limited particularly by lack of storage space. 
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energetically as it has done in the past it 
will be necessary to form further commit- 
tees to share the work of dealing with dif- 
ferent areas of the globe, provided that 
individuals can be found to head such sub- 
committees with all the interest and vigor 
displayed by Dr. Brown. 

The International Relations Office has 
carried a heavy burden. In addition to 
lending advisory services of a high order to 
government and to libraries in the United 
States and abroad, it has operated a large 
number of beneficial projects which when 
completed will have involved the expendi- 
ture of some $1,800,000. ‘To its former 
director, Harry M. Lydenberg, who retired 
in October 1946, should go major credit for 
administering its affairs with skill and judg- 
ment and, by his personal prestige and in- 
terest, for advancing the services which the 
office has been able to perform for the 
A.L.A. With patience, tact, and discrimi- 
nation, he has dealt with many daily situa- 
tions which might have worn down a man 
of lesser energy and he has represented the 
cause of American librarianship at its best 
to all. It is typical of him that he accepted 
a call to lead the Library of Congress Mis- 
sion to Europe at a time when his inclina- 
tions were toward well-earned retirement 
from his labors. His former assistant, 
Marion A. Milczewski, who has succeeded 
to the directorship, has been engaged in the 
A.L.A.’s international work all during the 
war period. He has borne most of the 
office's administration on his own shoulders 
during the past year and gives promise of 
carrying 1t forward with skill and vision. 
The office has indeed been fortunate in the 
personnel it has been able to draw to its 
key positions. “The executive assistants of 
the Committee on Aid to Libraries in War 
Areas and the Acquisitions Unit and their 
aides have shown a degree of interest in 
their work which has contributed greatly 
to the successful completion of the projects 
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under their immediate control. ‘They have 
gone out of their way personally to serve 
foreign visitors, have lent advice and stimu- 
lation to other agencies conducting inter- 
national projects, and have done voluntary 
overtime work—amounting on the average 
of from five to ten hours weekly; indeed, 
the staft of the office has made no small 
contribution to the successful functioning 
of A.L.A.'s programs. 

‘The physical separation of the office and 
the bookkeeping headquarters at Chicago 
has, however, created a situation which, 
while working well enough normally, might 
be improved in certain respects. A large 
number of invoices and bills for incidental 
expenses flows by correspondence to Chicago 
for payment, and, while the office had in- 
dicated against which budget each should 
be debited, there have been occasional slip- 
ups in the central accounts and in some 
cases delay in making payment. These do 
not appear to have been frequent enough or 
of such number as to furnish grounds for 
criticism, since it also appears from corre- 
spondence files that the Chicago Head- 
quarters did not escape the well-known war- 
time shortages of personnel. Of more 
moment is the fact that the office has not 
received frequent statements of the exact 
balances available in funds with which it 
has been dealing and has had in part to rely 
upon its own approximate records to insure 
against exceeding any of its allotments. 

Economy has been effected by having the 
office located in the Library of Congress 
Annex, where quarters have been provided 
without charge. The library has also gen- 
erously donated storage space for books and 
a conference room when occasion has re- 
quired. ‘This was a great advantage during 
the space rationing of wartime. Nine study 
rooms are now in use by the office, and 
there is no doubt that the Library of Con- 
gress will continue to provide its facilities 
so long as the operation lasts. The arrange- 
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ment had had additional advantages in offer- 
ing close liaison with the library staff and 
daily use of its bibliographical facilities. 
At the same time the office has constantly 
suffered from the inconveniences of close 
crowding of its personnel into small rooms; 
separation of its operating units from one 
another, and the inability to afford further 
space for mounting files and increasing 
equipment. At one time during this year, 
it had to hold back temporarily on adding 
needed personnel because it had no place to 
put them—a difficulty which was corrected 
in due course, 

While it has been fortunate in securing 
able key personnel for its administrative and 
its special project staff, the office has suffered 
from frequent turnover in its stenographic 
and clerical personnel, due to its relatively 
low salary scale and other factors. During 
wartime, particularly, it was found virtu- 
ally impossible to secure satisfactory per- 
sonnel for the less skilled jobs of book 
sorting, packing, and other mechanical op- 
erations. ‘This has slowed up parts of the 
projects at times; to name one instance, help 
is still needed to sift the American Book 
Center’s materials for individual issues to 
certain periodicals desired by libraries bene- 
fiting from “war areas” shipments. 

These difficulties, however, are the result 
of external conditions and are experienced 
in common with other enterprises all over 
the country; the fact remains that the 
A.L.A. made a major administrative gain 
by bringing together under one direction 
its varied international activities. By doing 
so it created an agency which, with a basic 
staff financed with Rockefeller Foundation’s 
funds, has been able to take on many new 
activities with a minimum of additional per- 
sonnel. The office’s operations have grown 
in volume year by year, from budgets total- 
ing $386,039 in 1944 to $397,907 in 1945, 
thence to $455,096 in 1946. The new proj- 
ects which it has taken on for the Depart- 
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ment of State and for private organizations 
have had the same aims as those undertaken 
for the Rockefeller Foundation—to lend 
effective aid to libraries and cultural in- 
stitutions in other countries and to advance 
the interests of librarianship. By operating 
these projects, which have involved the ex- 
penditure of far more than has gone into 
activities financed by the Rockefeller 
Foundation, it has provided an economical 
and effective way of furthering the founda- 
tion’s own aims as well. 

‘The office also has served the Department 
of State well by supplying the operational 
machinery for highly technical undertak- 
ings and furnishing the professional skill of 
trained librarians applying themselves to 
library matters. Furthermore, by its self- 
support from private grants, it has absorbed 
expenditures which would have had to be 
devoted to general planning and administra- 
tion had the department itself been operat- 
ing the projects. At the time the Books 
for Latin America and American libraries 
in Latin America programs were initiated, 
the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs 
had no department under his control which 
could handle them effectively. The Depart- 
ment of State, since it took over these pro- 
jects in 1943, has developed a division de- 
voted to libraries, but it could not handle 
these operations as cheaply as the office has 
because the office has provided the adminis- 
trative costs without charge. 

The collaboration of the Association and 
the department has been of mutual benefit 
in promoting the international aims of each. 
Certainly the experience of.the office has 
demonstrated that quite apart from the con- 
duct of projects there is need to present the 
advice and views of American librarianship 
to the department in its many programs 
dealing with the development of libraries 
and the use of books abroad. Furthermore, 
in those areas in which the State Depart- 
ment is not prepared to operate, as in ex- 
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perimental projects, and in every case in 
which specialized library judgment and skill 
of high order is required in a new field, the 
Association's help is and will be a great 
asset. 

The Special Committee on International 
Cultural Relations mentioned in its report 
“the very important and helpful friendships 
that result in lifelong personal relationships, 
in much correspondence, and in valuable 
exchange of ideas,” adding that “It would 
be difficult to overestimate the great value 
of personal friendships in the advancement 
of cultural relations throughout the 
world.” ‘The personal contacts which the 
office has fostered have done much to ad- 
vance the Association’s interests. During 
the past year about 200 foreign visitors alone 
came to the office, receiving courteous treat- 
ment and guidance in orienting themselves 
in the United States. In their turn, they 
have supplied information about librarians 
in their countries and an opportunity to 
form durable personal relations between in- 
stitutions here and abroad. During the war 
period most visitors were, of course, from 
the Latin American countries; now, with 
the opening up of normal communications, 
they represent all the areas of the world. 
Of great importance also are the contacts 
which the office has established with institu- 
tions, answering their questions and supply- 
ing them with pertinent literature on mat- 
ters of library interest. The office has, in 
effect, served as a personal liaison between 
libraries in other countries and the sources 
of information in this country. Its biblio- 
graphical services have been especially help- 
ful, aiding foreign institutions to determine 
which books to buy from limited funds, 
and providing foreign libraries with a 
much-needed means of communication with 
the American booktrade. 

While the board and office have per- 
formed an outstanding job in carrying out 
the recommendations of Report Number 
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One of the Special Committee on Interna- 
tional Cultural Relations and while the 
office has done notable service in supporting 
the international relations programs of other 
agencies, it has not performed one of the 
functions assigned to 1t by the committee— 
that of planning for future international 
activities. The time of the administrative 
staff has been devoted largely to the super- 
vision of projects, to advisory functions, 
and to daily routine. This is somewhat 
understandable if one places the office in 
the context of wartime, when it was difficult 
to foresee what conditions would obtain at 
the end of hostilities. Furthermore, the 
absence of Dr. Lydenberg during the first 
half of 1946 on the Library of Congress 
Mission left Mr. Milezewski handling the 
full burden of office administration alone. 
But it is regrettable that no plan has been 
developed under which American librarian- 
ship as a whole might more effectively as- 
sert its skill and enthusiasm. 

A second weakness of. the international 
work of the A.L.A. is that it has not been 
developing young people in the United 


‘States who are competent in the field of 


international library cooperation. It is 
obvious to anyone who has been abroad that 
conditions under which foreign libraries 
operate are radically different from those in 
this country and that no one without on- 
the-spot experience can adequately plan co- 
operative projects with foreign libraries. 
Selections for responsible assignments 
abroad—representation at international 
meetings, for instance—-are generally made 
from a small group of well-known names. 

The majority of the international rela- 
tions activities which the Association has 
been conducting during the war years have 
been slanted outward, from the A.L.A. as 





5 Before the office came into existence, the board had 
sponsored several special surveys, such as International 
Library Relations; A General Survey of Possible Post- 
war Library Development by Edwin E. Williams 
(A.L.A., 1943). 
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a body representing American librarians 
and librarianship to institutions and individ- 
uals in other countries. ‘There have been 
exceptions in some respects. Exchanges of 
‘personnel, for example, promotion of per- 
sonal contacts between visitors and librar- 
ians here and recommendations of American 
librarians for posts abroad, have been posi- 
tive ways of furthering two-way relation- 
ships which should be the object of any 
lasting international relations policy. Ob- 
viously, development of two-way programs 
on a very large scale was not possible dur- 
ing wartime. But the resumption of com- 
munications with the rest of the world has 
provided an opportunity for promoting di- 
rect relations. “That college and research 
libraries in America are also interested in 
doing so is evidenced by their widespread 
interest in exchanges. Most of them are 
as interested in getting books and journals 
from other countries as foreign libraries are 
in receiving ours. The Library of Con- 
gress has, during the past few years, built 
up a considerable system of exchange with 
Latin American countries and is moving in 
the same direction elsewhere. “The Inter- 
national Relations Office, through its Books 
for Latin America Project, has been getting 
material back in small amounts, offered 
voluntarily by some of the recipient libraries. 
Before the founding of the office, the Com- 
mittee on Library Cooperation with Latin 
America had been exploring the possibility 
of developing such exchange programs but 
its work was discontinued before it had 
gone very far, and the board, while inter- 
ested in the idea, has not been able to secure 
the necessary support during war years for 
a thorough study of the problem. 

Along the same lines, too, it is pertinent 
tó point out that with the exception of the 
Latin American libraries administered for 
the government and projects for training 
librarians in other countries—which will in 
time produce beneficial results—most of the 
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Association's activities during recent years 
have been outside the scope of the popular 
library. The books for war areas project is 
addressed to college and research libraries 
abroad. Many of the volumes sent abroad 
in the Books for Europe Project between 
1939 and 1942 went to English-speaking 
countries for distribution to public libraries. 
With the end of war the Social Science 
Research Council and other organizations 
have also embarked on projects for supply- 
ing material abroad for scholarly use. The 
appointment of a librarian of a public li- 
brary (Ralph A. Ulveling) as the A.L.A.’s 
representative to the American Commis- 
sion for UNESCO is perhaps an indication 
that the Association can contribute much 
more to the international public library 
scene than it has in recent years. 

In addition to failure in bringing the 
country’s libraries into sufficient participa- 
tion in its international programs, it appears 
that the board and office have not sufficiently 
brought home to A.L.A. members the im- 
portant work they have been doing. Along 
with their widespread activities, which have 
required a larger yearly budget than all the 
rest of the Association’s activities together, 
there should have been commensurate pub- 
licity. To be sure, there have been descrip- 
tive articles from time to time in the library 
journals and special releases when occasion 
warranted; and at the annual meetings of 
the Association which have recently been 
resumed, the members have an opportunity 
to learn personally about what the board 
has been doing. But. there has been no 
constant and firm attempt to convince the 
mass of members who are naturally in- 
clined to see things in the light of the li- 
brary situations they encounter in their own 
particular localities, that what the Associa- 


tion is doing on an international scale has ' 


a definite connection with what they wish 
to see achieved. A year after the board 
began its existence there was critical dis- 
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cussion among the membership to the effect 
that international activities were receiving 
too much emphasis and that the board has 
"not been domestic enough.” At the mid- 
winter meeting in 1945 the board sounded 
out the possibility of securing support for 
office activities from membership dues and 
came to the conclusion that too much ad- 
verse comment would result. Recognition 
of the needs of the situation came recently 
(in October 1946) when the Executive 
Board of the A.L.A. voted that the Inter- 
national Relations Board be asked to give 
wider publicity to its work among the As- 
sociation's members. ' 

Probably the best form of publicity would 
result not so much from publicity per se 
as from increased service to American li- 
braries. Much information on the status 
of Éuropean libraries and librarianship and 
similar useful data has accumulated in the 
office files and in various government 
agencies. Wider dissemination of such in- 
formation might be interesting and useful 
to libraries throughout the country. Mech- 
anism should be developed for increasing 
the usefulness of service to the public li- 
braries of the country as a whole by provid- 
ing them with displays and book lists ex- 
pressing the foreign scene in terms which 
are usable in focal library service. Judged 
by any standards, American librarianship 
has a stake in international relations. The 
greater activity of the United States gov- 
ernment in the world scene makes for 
greater interest on the part of our citizens 
in the cultures and thinking of people of 
foreign countries. 

The only way that the A.L.A, could dis- 
continue its international relations work en- 
tirely would be to cancel its membership in 
the International Federation of Library As- 
sociations, throw. away all letters with 
foreign postmarks without opening them, 
and refuse to see visitors from abroad. 
That is obviously impossible. The ques- 
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tion, therefore, is not whether ‘the A.L.A. 
and its chapters and sections should engage 
in international relations work, but rather 
the question is how and to what extent the 
A.L.A. should and can do so. Before the 
founding of the International Relations 
Board, the A.L.A. spent a considerable 
amount of time and money on international 
relations work each year. These expendi- 
tures were concealed within the operating 
budget of A.L.A. Headquarters, The word 
“concealed” in this case indicates no at- 
tempt at concealment, but rather the fact 
that the time spent at A.L.A. Headquarters 
on various international activities was never 
brought together as a separate budget item. 
The development of the International Re- 
lations Board merely combined the inter- 
national relations activities of the Associa- 
tion into a budget unit and then expanded 
these activities greatly by virtue of outside 
grants for specific international projects. 
In fact, the Association has actually spent 
less of its own money for international ac- 
tivities since 1942, even though it has been 
spending more money for international re- 
lations work than on all other activities 
combined. The reason why A.L.A. has 
spent less of its own money on international 
affairs than ever before is that substantially 
all of the international activities since 1942 
have been paid for from special grants for 
that purpose. 

Regardless of the level at which A.L.A. 
succeeds in maintaining its international re- 
lations program, there will be some cost to 
the Association for this work, whether the 
costs are spread over the whole office or 
whether they become a special budget item. 
As a matter of bookkeeping only it should 
be noted that the office space in Washing- 
ton is obtained free and that the same 
office in Chicago would properly be charged 
for its share of the cost of Headquarters 
space. This is merely a matter of bookkeep- 
ing since the total cost of A.L.A. Head- 
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quarters in Chicago would not be affected ; 
nevertheless, it would be an added charge 
against international relations work if the 
office were in Chicago. If any appreciable 
amount of international relations work is to 
be done it will require the frequent presence 
of someone in Washington, which is the 
center of international activities. Mainte- 
nance of an office on international relations 
in Washington should therefore require less 
travel expenditure for the same volume of 
work done than maintenance of a group of 
the same size in Chicago for international 
relations work. Furthermore, the main- 
tenance of an international relations staff 
in Washington makes possible the develop- 
ment of international relations activities by 
keeping advisers available to government 
and foreign groups. 


D. Need for Continued Nongovernmental 


Activity 


One of the specific questions raised by the 
board is whether it is necessary for non- 
governmental agencies to continue to per- 
form international relations work in view 
of the greatly expanded government and 
international official agency programs in this 
field. This matter was discussed with a 
large number of individuals in government 
and international agencies in order to deter- 
mine whether there is likely to be a continu- 
ing need for such nongovernmental agencies 
as the A.L.A. in the field of international 
relations. 

Invariably, the reply received was that 
nongovernmental aid in this field is even 
more necessary than ever before. The rea- 
sons for this differed, but among those most 
commonly and most cogently presented were 
the following: 


1. The pattern of United States and interna- 
tional agency programs in the field of library 
operations is not fixed. Although gov- 
ernmental activities have expanded greatly in 
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recent years, there is no assurance that they 
will continue to expand or that they will be 
retained at their present level. 

2. The field of work is so broad that there 
is ample room for both governmental and non- 
governmental activities without any unneces- 
sary duplication and with beneficial effects. 

3. UNESCO, F.A.O., and the State De- 
partment point out that they cannot maintain 
liaison with every library or librarian in each 
one of the countries with which they deal and 
that their work would be crippled if they 
could not call upon nongovernmental national 
associations for two-way communication with 
the individual libraries and librarians. 

4. One of the chief reasons for the estab- 
lishment of nongovernmental international or- 
ganizations, which have increased in number 
and scope constantly over the last two decades, 
is that nongovernmental organizations can 
undertake experimental and investigatory 
projects which cannot be justified on an official 
basis until after the less formal nongovern- 
mental organizations have proved the value 
of these experiments. This is the normal 
pattern of development of social institutions; 
they generally are started privately and are 
taken over as official functions when society 
believes it is justified in supporting them. 

5. Nongovernmental international organ- 
izations stimulate person-to-person contact. 
These organizations contact individuals who 
could not effectively be reached through official 
channels. When acting officially, individuals 
must constantly remember that they represent 
their governments and they are not free to 
undertake informal activities as they are when 
they act as private citizens. 

6. Services which are not acceptable from 
official agencies are sometimes acceptable if 
offered by nongovernmental organizations. 
In some parts of the world, at least, govern- 
ment is viewed as suspect, and anything com- 
ing from a foreign government is considered 
propaganda. Not all states are equally cor- 
dial with other states, and not all states are 
members of all of the formal international or- 
ganizations. Thus, in many cases private 
organizations can reach into countries which 


cannot be reached through official channels ' 


and in many areas, even where official chan- 
nels are available, nongovernmental relations 
are much more effective in building up person- 
to-person contact. 
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7. The government budget process is slow 
and cumbersome and requires planning con- 
siderably in advance of the operations. An 
international relations office which can operate 
with government or private funds makes for 
greater flexibility in programs. 

8. The governmental viewpoints and the 
nongovernmental viewpoints are not always 
identical in all matters and nongovernmental 
agencies serve to stir up government agencies 
and make sure they work at high levels of 
professional competence. 


Certainly we have had ample evidence of 
governmental and nongovernmental pro- 
grams working side by side at a high level 
of efficiency without any unnecessary dupli- 
cation. For example, in spite of the mil- 
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lions of dollars spent in Latin America by 
the Office of the Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs and the State Department, 
the Rockefeller Foundation's medical pro- 
gram in Latin Ámerica is outstandingly 
useful. 

For all these reasons, it appears that there 
is no cause for concern about unnecessary 
duplication -of work by the Association. It 
appears the maintenance of the Interna- 
tional Relations Office would continue to 
make governmental and international ex- 
penditures more effective and that the ad- 
visory services provided by the International 
Relations Office are now needed by official 


agencies more than ever before. 


V. LIST OF INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS OFFICE PROJECTS? 


Rockefeller Foundation 


International Relations Office 
Exchange of Personnel 


Materials and Supplies 


Foreign Library Service Roster 


Aid to Libraries in War E PO 


Aid to Libraries in War Areas-—Books 


Library of Congress Catalog 
China (Committee on Orient) 


Tsing Hua University 

Escuela de Antropologia, Mexico 
Jalisco State Library Project 
Library School, Quito 

Library School, Sáo Paulo 
B.B.F. Microfilm Project 

B.B.F. Union Catalog 


$ Compiled by Marion A. Milczewski, formerly director of the International Relations Office. 


Period 

1942-44 $ 25,000.00 
1944 3,500.00 
194547 72,500.00 
1944 1 5,000.00 
1945-47 23,000.00 
1945-48 30,000.00 
1944. 1,000.00 
1945-48 2,000.00 
1944 2,500.00 
1941 50,000.00 
1942 60,000.00 
1943 70,000.00 
1944 70,000.00 
1945 70,000.00 
1946 69,000.00 
1939-43 100,000.00 
1944 30,000.00 
1945 30,000.00 
1944-45 37,500.00 
1944745 2,000.00 
1946 2,000.00 
1944-45 1,500.00 
1944 2,500.00 
1942 5,400.00 
1943 2,350.00 
1943-47 27,500.00 
1942-44 7,500.00 
1944-45 8,500.00 
1945-46 4,150.00 


Y 
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U.S. Government Mm 


Books for China (State) 1944-46 100,000.00 
Books for the Philippines 

(Books for China Contract) 1946-47 24,000.00 
Books for Latin America (C.I.A.A.) 1942—43 140,000.00 

(State) 1944 125,000.00 

(State) 1945 50,000.00 

(State) 1946 50,000.00 
Books for the Near East 1947 . 28,000.00 
American Libraries in Latin America 

(C.I.A.A.) ' 1942 85,000.00 

(C.LA.A.) 1943-44 47,189.00 

(State) 1943-44 64,000.00 

(State) 1945 100,000.00 , 

(State) 1946 I25,000.00 -^ 
Cultural Institutes (C.LA.A.) eie 40,000.00 

(State) 1944—45 
Donated for Other American Republics 

(C.LA.A.) 1943-44. 1,500.00 
Instituto de Fisica (Mexico) (C.LA.A.) 1943-44 5,000.00 
Instituto de Salubridad (C.I.A.A.) 1943 1,500.00 
Books for Chinese Children (Army Stars and Stripes) ~ 2,800.00 

Miscellaneous 

Books for Norway (Norwegian Government and 

Friends) 1944-46 12,000.00 
Peace Palace (Loan by Carnegie Endowment) 1945-46 2,000.00 
University (Santo Domingo University) 1946 2,000.00 
Books for Chinese Universities (Chinese Government) 2,000.00 
American Library in Paris (Trustees) 1945 1,000.00 
Helen Barrett Speers Memorial (Private) 1945-46 2,500.00 
National Library of Ecuador (Mrs. Beale) 1945-46 660.00 -~d 
National Library of Peiping (China Foundation) 1943-46 1,100.95 
Geological Survey of China (China Foundation) 1943-46 * 1,055.99 
Canberra Library, Australia 1946-47 500.00 


~ 


EXHIBIT B 


Libraries and Museums 


The Program Adopted by the First 
General Conference of UNESCO 


4. GENERAL AND DEFINITIONS 


1. The Sub-Commission on Libraries and 
Museums, during the course of lts meetings 
on 28 and 29 November, carefully studied 
and gave its general approval to the reports 
presented by the Preparatory Commission 
and the Secretariat. Detailed resolutions and 
contributions made during the course of the 
discussion are given in the report of the 
proceedings, to which the Secretariat should 
glve due regard. 

2. The Sub-Commission emphasizes the fact 
that UNESCO's libraries, museums and ar- 
chives activities must principally and most 
urgently be directed towards tasks of rehabili- 
tation; but requests that problems of a per- 
manent nature be also dealt with immediately. 

3. UNESCO's activities in the fields of li- 
braries and museums must be at the service of 
education, science and culture as a whole. 
The libraries, museums and archives pro- 
gramme must therefore develop in close col- 
laboration with the other departments of 
UNESCO’s work. 

4. The Sub-Commission recognizes that the 
term “libraries” covers all collections of docu- 
ments, manuscripts, printed books, photo- 
copies and other educational materials, etc., 
and that the term “museums” applies to all 
collections of other objects, in the widest sense 
of the word, including natural objects. 


B. COLLABORATION WITH SPE- 
CIALIZED INTERNATIONAL 
ORGANIZATIONS 


1. The Sub-Commission recommends that, 
in accordance with Article 11 of its constitu- 
tion, UNESCO should establish formal rela- 
tions in regard to certain specific and limited 
matters, with such specialized international 
organizations as the International Council of 
Museums, the International Federation of 
Documentation, the International Federation 
of Library Associations and the International 
Standards Organization. 


C. PUBLIC LIBRARIES AND 
MUSEUMS 


1. In the recommendations set out below 
the chief emphasis is on the scientific and cul- 
tural tasks in the fields of libraries and mu- 
seums. But an essential responsibility of 
UNESCO is education at all levels, and 
UNESCO should contribute to this task by 
providing a new stimulus to public libraries 
and museums throughout the world. 

2. UNESCO should promote the establish- 
ment and development of public circulating 
and reference libraries and museums for adults 
and children. ) 

3. Conferences of librarians, museum pro- 
fessionals, educators and of others interested 
in these subjects should be sponsored by 
UNESCO, in cooperation with the appropri- 
ate international agencies, 

4. Included in UNESCO's studies in this 
field should be the organization of exhibitions 
of all types, especially circulating exhibitions, 
which can play an educational role of the 
greatest importance. 


D. REHABILITATION OF COLLEC- 
TIONS AND PROTECTION OF 
MONUMENTS 


1. The objective of UNESCO is to oper- 
ate effectively in all the fields of education, 
science, and culture. A first duty must be to 
assure the protection of the sites, monuments, 
documents and objects of the civilized world. 

2. UNESCO should therefore assist in the 
restoration of collections and monuments 
which have suffered from the war. It should 
in the main stimulate and coordinate the ef- 
forts of governments and organizations, above 
all on behalf of the nations which at the 
present time lack adequate resources. 

3. UNESCO should first assemble the ele- 
ments of an inventory of what has been de- 
stroyed and of library, museum, archival and 
related needs, by stimulating surveys and the 
preparation of reports. It should seek to ob- 
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tain immediate protection of monuments, etc., 
still in danger and which require urgent at- 
tention. Plans for meeting these needs, in- 
cluding reproduction where necessary, should 
be formulated for action by governments, 
private agencies and individuals, or 1f neces- 
sary by UNESCO itself. 

4. The Executive Board should be asked 
to establish a special fund for this purpose, 
to which governments, foundations and in- 
dividuals would be invited to contribute. 

5. Service for the protection of monuments, 
sites and collections should take a permanent 
form, for the dangers which they run do not 
all derive from war: fires, floods and civil 
disturbances have all in the past caused great 
ravages and still do so. 


E. ELIMINATION OF BARRIERS 
TO FREE CIRCULATION 


1. UNESCO should encourage free access 
by the citizens of all countries to sites and 
collections. 

2. In the field of libraries and museums 
UNESCO should seek to procure the lower- 
ing of the barriers which interfere with the 
free circulation of educational, scientific and 
cultural material from one country to another. 
. Among these obstacles are tariffs, currency 
exchange, customs formalities, postal rates, 
freight charges, patents, censorship, etc. 


F. COPYRIGHT 


I. Libraries and museums interests should 
be represented in all discussions on copyright. 


G. EXCHANGES AND 
DISTRIBUTION 


I. In connection with the work of the Clear- 
ing House, the Director General, with the 
approval of the Executive Board, should ob- 
tain from the Allied Control Authorities ap- 
propriate powers as an agency entitled to 
operate in occupied countries. The Sub- 
Commission also expresses the hope that the 
occupying powers will be willing to cooperate 
with UNESCO in the solution of all the 
problems dealt with in the Sub-Commision's 
recommendations. 

2. So far as exchanges of books and pe- 
riodicals are concerned, measures can be taken 
at once through the creation of an Interna- 
tional Clearing House for Publications. 
Among the first problems which the Clearing 
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House must consider is the manner in which 
several large existing stock-piles of books, 
which exist in Germany, Czechoslovakia and 
England, can be distributed for the benefit of 
education, science and culture. 

3. To fill the serious gaps created in pub- 
lic collections during the past seven years, the 
Clearing House should facilitate exchanges 
between all kinds of organizations and use 
all the available techniques, particuarly meth- 
ods of reproduction and documentation, etc. 

4. UNESCO should encourage the creation 
in each country of a central library for lend- 
ing, allied to those which exist already. These 
libraries would serve as the foundation of an 
international lending system. 


H. BIBLIOGRAPHICAL SERVICES 


I. The Sub-Commission considers that it 
is necessary to establish a working centre 
which will coordinate all bibliographical and 
library tasks, and in particular should co- 
ordinate and encourage international lending. 

2. Most of the Sub-Commissions of 
UNESCO have emphasized the need for in- 
ternational bibliographies in their own fields. 
'These undertakings should be encouraged and 
coordinated through the Centre in collabora- 
tion with specialists and bibliographers. 

3. Moreover, the need has everywhere ap- 
peared for subject surveys, indexes and ab- 
stracts. It will be the obligation of the 
Bibliographical and Library Centre to stimu- 
late the meeting of this demand. 

4. The Centre should also be prepared to 
supply information about bibliographical 
sources in all countries. It is desirable that 
the Centre should encourage and, if necessary 
itself undertake, the publication of bibliogra- 
phies, union catalogues, indexes, abstracts, etc., 
and assure their distribution throughout the 
world. 

5. UNESCO should encourage, through the 
appropriate international organizations where 
possible, the adoption of uniform terminology 
and methods in libraries, museums and ar- 
chives, with special reference to bibliography, 
cataloguing, classification, indexes, abstracts, 
formats, statistics, etc. 


' I. PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION 


FOR LIBRARIES, MUSEUMS AND 
ARCHIVAL WORKERS 


1. UNESCO should immediately encourage 


— 


k 
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LIBRARIES AND MUSEUMS 


* 


the exchange of personnel between institu- 
tions in different countries. The chief effort 
should be directed, in association with the 
organizations of librarians and museographers 
and archivists to the encouragement and im- 
provement of professional and technical edu- 
cation. 


J. MUSEUM DOCUMENTATION 
AND TECHNIQUES 


I. The Sub-Commission formally expressed 
the wish that parts of the essential work car- 


 ried on until 1946 by the International Mu- 


seums Office, one of the divisions of the 
former International Institute of Intellectual 
Cooperation, should be continued. 

2. The technical problems of exhibitions 
should be studied, thus putting at the service 
of the whole of UNESCO the competence 


and experience of museums. 


K. REPRODUCTION AND OTHER 
TECHNIQUES 


I. UNESCO recognizes the increasing 
importance of methods of reproduction of 
documents and of other objects. It should 
carefully study and promote all library and 
museum techniques, and should gather and dis- 
tribute technical information helpful in the 
development of libraries and museums and 
archival workers in their specialized techni- 
ques. 


L. PUBLICATIONS 


I. UNESCO should study the problems in- 
volved in publishing. It should seek to estab- 
lish precise statistics of publications. As a 
matter of rehabilitation, consideration should 
be given to the means of helping nations at 
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present lacking publishing material such as 
printing plant, paper, ink, etc, 


M. ARCHIVES 
1. UNESCO should encourage the creation 


of an international organization of profes- 
sional archivists. It will deal, in collabora- 
tion with the organization, with questions of 
technique and administration, such as the 
exchange of personnel, the general accessibility 
of archives, the establishment and exchange of 
inventories, the reproduction of documents 
and the exchange of reproductions. 


N. CONCLUSION 


The programme which has been outlined 
is vast. The greater part of the projects de- 
scribed in it can be set on foot in 1947, but 
if this is to be done it will be necessary to pro- 
vide adequate funds. The Sub-Commission 
is of the opinion, which it has requested its 
Chairman and its Rapporteur to convey to 
the Conference, that the budget proposed is 
inadequate both absolutely and relatively to 
the total budget of UNESCO. The Sub- 
Commission therefore formally requests an 
increase in the budget for Libraries and Mu- 
seums. It asks for this more particularly 
because one of the first tasks of Libraries and 
Museums must be the establishment of the 
UNESCO Library, which is essential for the 
work of the whole organization and which 
will require a large personnel and considerable 
expenditure in the acquisition of working 
collections, for the service of the Secretariat 
and for the operation of UNESCO's informa- 
tion services. The budget of the library 
should not in any case appear as part of the 
resources of Libraries and Museums. 


Note: This material was taken from the Report of the United States Delegation to the First Session of the 
General Conference of the United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization, November 19-Decem- 
ber 10, 1946, which was prepared for publication by the UNESCO relations staff of Department of State. 
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EXHIBIT C 


Recommendations Adopted by Con- 
- ference on International Cultural, 
Educational, and Scientific 
Exchanges, Princeton, N.J., 
Nov. 26, 1946 


- 


HE FREE Interchange of cultural, 

scientific, and educational information 
is one of the most critical needs of the world 
today. Society's progress depends upon the 
extent to which scholars and scientists of the 
world have free access to all sources of in- 
formation and research. International 
understanding, fundamental to international 
goodwill, depends upon the extent to which 
cultural materials of all nations are avail- 
able to all other nations. Intelligent and 
informed world opinion depends upon the 
wide dissemination of educational materials. 
This conference, dedicated to the extension 
and improvement of the channels of com- 
munication between libraries and scholars 
of all nations, makes the following recom- 
mendations: 

1. The objective in bibliography is to make 
quickly available in published form suitable 
records of the current output from all coun- 
tries of the publications of research value. 
Without prejudice to the field of restrospec- 
tive bibliography, in which we are also deeply 
interested, we recommend that UNESCO and 
other suitable agencies and groups, govern- 
mental and nongovernmental, encourage na- 
tional governments, national library associa- 
tions, and other agencies in every country to 
see to it that there is published for each coun- 
try a current national bibliography, which 
will include in an author arrangement under 
broad subjects, in one or more sections or 
parts, the following types of material, listed 
in the order of importance: 


a. Books and pamphlets 

b. Government documents at all levels 

c. Nongovernment periodicals 

d. Newspapers; and, if possible 

e. Miscellaneous publications 

f. Motion pictures, including newsreels, 
documentaries, instructional films, and photo- 
plays. 


2. We believe there is a place and need for 
both selective and comprehensive national 
bibliographies, but because of their funda- 
mental importance we recommend that priority 
be given to effecting arrangements for secur- 
ing bibliographies of the comprehensive type. 

3. It is recommended that the Library of 
Congress should formulate and present to 
A.L.A., ARL, S.L.A., and other library 
associations in this country, for their com- 
ment and criticism, plans for editing and pub- 
lishing a complete current national bibliogra- 
phy of the United States, involving as may 
be necessary the coordination of existing ef- 
forts in this field, such as the catalogs of the 
Superintendent of Documents, the Monthly 
Checklist of State Publications, Cumulative 
Book Index, Catalog of Copyright Entries, 
and other sources, and looking to the coverage 
of fields not now covered, such as municipal 
documents, house organs, etc. 

4. In the periodical field the following steps 
are recommended: ; 


a. That the U.S. national commission pro- 
pose to UNESCO the preparation of a world 
list of periodicals, noting those, that are in- 
cluded in indexing and abstracting services 
and further adding a subject list of such serv- 
ices. The list should include full biblio- 
graphical details for each title and, further, 
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should indicate which journals are available 
on an exchange basis 

b. That the U.S. national commission bring 
to the attention of the U.S. delegates to 
UNESCO the need and desirability for 
greater international cooperation in the prepa- 
ration of subject indexing and abstracting 
services 

c. That the Library of Congress prepare 
2 list of holdings of U.S. libraries in wartime 
periodicals and make it available as the basis 
for a want list, republication order list, etc. 


5. We urge the Library of Congress to 
continue and push forward as rapidly as pos- 
sible its program for development of the Na- 
tional Union Catalog, including the incorpora- 
tion of entries from the American Imprints 
Inventory, because of the union catalog’s pri- 
mary importance to national and international 
ibrary cooperation. l 

6. We recommend to the American Library 
Association that it proceed with the compila- 
ion and publication of the proposed biblio- 
zraphical guide to American library resources, 
:0 increase our knowledge of the field and our 
»otentialities for cooperation. 

7. In the field of photographic reproduction, 
we recommend the establishment of a central 
igency, or agencies, possibly reconstituting 
he Joint Committee on Scientific Aids to 
Learning, to deal with such matters as: 


a. Coordinating the reissue of journals 
and other materials needed by American and 
Foreign libraries 

b. Determining what titles are in suf- 
cient demand internationally to produce in 
the original size, in reduced facsimile, or by 
nicrofilm 

c. Advising on what masses of archives 
ind rare books, here and abroad, should be 
‘eproduced on microfilm 

d. Making technical studies on such prob- 
ems as comparative costs of reproduction by 
ramious processes. 


8. We believe that international inter- 
ibrary loans should be encouraged but, be- 
ause of the hazards of transportation, should 
ie largely in the form of photographic repro- 
luctions. This method has the further ad- 
rantage of wider dissemination of materials. 

9. We recommend that steps be taken by 
he Association of Research Libraries to bring 
he Farmington Plan into effect as soon as 
sossible on an experimental basis and to ex- 
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pand its scope rapidly to include additional 
countries, non-Roman alphabets, and periodi- 
cal material, government documents, and other 
non-trade book materials. All acquisitions 
should be reported to the National Union 
Catalog as an author control, and libraries 
specializing in broad subject fields should un- 
dertake, in cooperation with appropriate schol- 
arly organizations, to prepare and publish 
subject bibliographies, if it is evident that they 
would prove useful. 

IO. We request the Librarian of Congress, 
the executive secretary of the Association of 
Research Libraries, and the chairman of the 
A.L.A. Board on Resources of American Li- 
braries to study the problems involved in, and, 
if practicable, to arrange for, obtaining addi- 
tional sets of foreign government publications 
for distribution to selected American libraries 
outside Washington, coordinating the distri- 
bution with the Farmington Plan. 

11. We recommend to the State Depart- 
ment that American libraries abroad be 
supplied with lists of U.S. government pub- 
lications distributed in countries where these 
libraries are located, and that the possibility be 
studied of making the libraries official partial 
depositories and sales agencies for federal 
documents. 

12. In considering the accomplishments of 
the American Book Center and the prospective 
usefulness of such an organization, this group 
feels that studies should be made immediately 
looking toward the adaptation of A.B.C. into 
an agency to coordinate, insofar as seems 
necessary, exchange in all of its manifesta- 
tions of materials among American libraries, 
to develop programs for the transmission of 
American informational materials to libraries 
in foreign countries, with priorities for mate- 
rials to those countries that have suffered 
most from the war, and, further, that priori- 
ties be given to sending materials to foreign 
peoples that will inform them on develop- 
ments in this country since the outbreak of the 
war, knowledge of which has not hitherto been 
available to them, and further that A.B.C. 
take affirmative and vigorous action toward 
encouraging and coordinating institutional ex- 
changes between this country and. the rest of 
the world, and that, in this connection, the 
cooperation of the government be secured in 
obtaining documents of foreign governments 
for distribution in this country, along the lines 
of the Farmington proposal. 
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13. We recommend that representatives of 
the Association of Research Libraries and the 
Board on -Resources of American Libraries 
confer with Smithsonian Institution officials 


on speedier and more efficient methods of for- 


warding exchange materials. l 

14. We strongly endorse the State De- 
partment plan for exchange of librarians and 
other personnel included in its cultural rela- 
tions program. We urge adoption by Con- 
gress of legislation providing for continuation 
and extension outside the Western Hemi- 
sphere of this activity. 

15. We believe that the interests of re- 
search workers in this country will be best 
served by maintaining as a unit the publica- 
tions in the Washington Documents Center 
(Far Eastern materials) and the transfer of 
this unit to the Library of Congress at the 
earliest possible moment, in order that these 
valuable records may become available to 
scholars. 

16. We believe that the needs of scholars 
and scientists in this country require the 
resumption of normal cultural, educational, 
and scientific relations with former enemy 
countries as promptly as possible, and the 
removal of all barriers to the international 
exchange of information. 

17. We believe that provisions similar to 
those of the “gentlemen's agreement” 
(reached in 1935 between the Joint Commit- 
tee on Materials for Research and the Na- 
tional Association of Book Publishers) should 
be incorporated in the copyright laws; we 
reaffirm the principles approved by the U. S. 
national commission regarding dissemination 
of and access to information; and we urge 
that a continuing study of international 
barriers—with a view to the removal of such 
barriers—be made by an appropriate group, 
which should work closely with UNESCO 
and other agencies concerned with these prob- 
lems. 

18. We believe translations are important 
and recommend the extension and develop- 
ment of this field, with publication of in- 
formation on printed translations. 
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19. We.recommend to the State and Treas- 
ury Departments that American libraries be 
entirely exempted from customs barriers and 
costs, including the general requirement that 
consular invoices be presented for import 
shipments of library printed materials, such 
exemption being possible under existing stat- 
utes. 

20. We recommend that the A.L.A Inter- 
national Relations Board be encouraged to 
arrange for exhibitions of foreign books in 
American libraries and of American books 
abroad, and to investigate means of accom- 
plishing this aim. 

21. We commend highly the free American 
libraries abroad, established by the Depart-4 
ment of State and other agencies, for the 
important contributions they have made to 
the spread of American culture and to foreign 
understanding of this country, and we urge 
Congress to assure their continuation on an 
adequate scale and with sufficient American 
personnel. We also recommend that experi- 
ence with these libraries be competently and 
thoroughly studied and evaluated by Ameri- 
can librarians, 

22. In view of the great destruction of 
printed materials and the increasing flow of 
publications abroad, we believe all countries 
should consider plans for coordination of ac- 
quisitions and the development of subject 
fields in their libraries and we onnl 
that the U. S. delegation to UNESCO ac- 
tively support such efforts. 

23. We recommend that the American Li- 
brary Association and other American Docu- 
mentation Institute members take steps to 
revive and renovate the institute to- serve as 
the American effective member of the Inter- 
national Federation for Documentation. 

24. We recommend that the Association of 
Research Libraries and the Library of Con- 
gress Planning Committee study, with a view 
to presenting it to the U.S, national commis- 
sion, the Boyd proposal for establishment of e 
a national educational, scientific, and cultural 
authority in the United States, 
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hk The Audio-Visual Committee Sponsors These 


Two Articles on Projected Books 


Projected Books 


ooxs for those unable to handle an ordinary book—such is the library service which 
has been made possible in two Michigan cities as a result of an experiment in com- 
munity cooperation. The mechanical problems posed by such a service were ready- 


A. solved by the existence of the technically perfected projected books ceiling projector and its 


accompanying library of three hundred microfilmed books. ‘This machine, developed 
originally for use in military hospitals, had been made available recently to civilian agencies. 
However, the procedures for inaugurating and administering such a service through 
libraries remained to be worked out. Since January of this year patterns of service have 
been established in Detroit and Ann Arbor which are believed to be valid for many other 
communities. It is in the belief that detailed information about these procedures may be of 
interest to readers of the Bulletin that the following remarks are set down. 


In Detroit 


Kunrz MYERS 


po? Books are one of Michigan’s 
Amy 


1 


i 


contributions to the recent war effort— 
or, more accurately, to the alleviation of 
the effects of the recent war. ‘The idea 
of a projector which would permit im- 
mobilized hospital patients to read from a 
microfilm image projected on the ceiling 
over their beds occurred to Eugene B. 
Power during his visit to blitz-ridden Lon- 
don in 1942, A compact, portable, and 





€ Ms. Myers is head of the Audio-Visual Division 
of the Detroit Public Library and was, before as- 
suming his present position, a senior assistant in the 
Music and Drama Department of the Detroit Public 
Library and an assistant in the School of Architecture 
Library at the University of Michigan. He has his 
A.B. from Hillsdale, his M.A. and library science 
degrees from the University of Michigan. He is a 
member of the A.L.A., Michigan Library Association, 
and Theatre Library Association. Just prior to his 
appointment to his present position, he was with the 
armed forces. 





mechanically simple machine was developed 
by Argus, Inc., and has been manufactured 
and distributed on a nonprofit basis. The 
books, made available for the project on 
a royalty-free basis by authors and pub- 
lishers, are procesed on films by Mr. 
Power's firm, University Microfilms, and 
are sold at cost. Both firms are located 
in Ann Arbor and the earliest experimental 
use of the projectors took place in Army 
hospitals in two other Michigan cities, 
Dearborn and Battle Creek. 

An excellent article on the military use 
of projected books has appeared recently in 
the Library Journal) The history of the 
device, the reaction of various types of pa- 
tients to its use, and the manner of its 
administration in a hospital library are set 
forth by its author with real feeling for the 
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humane aspects and with admirable clarity. 
Popular accounts of the projected books 
programs have appeared in such national 
publications as Coronet and Newsweek. 

Although the need for the projectors in 
military situations has not yet been com- 
pletely satisfied, it is now possible to 
estimate the relatively small number of 
machines still required for veterans and 
to recognize the declining demand which 
will come with the passage of time. The 
heartening thing about the military cases 
has been that so many have “grown out 
of” the machines and have progressed from 
forced dependence upon a mechanical aid 
to reading independence and an ordinary 
book. 

Fortunately the men who had the fore- 
sight to develop projected books in terms 
of wartime need (Mr. Power and John 
Bradfield of Argus, Inc.) have had the 
additional foresight to see the great po- 
tentialities of the device in nonmilitary 
cases and more especially as an aid to home- 
bound invalids, immobilized for periods of 
months and years. 


Nonprofit Setup 


HOUGH the civilian application of the 

projected books idea was obviously de- 
sirable, it was at once realized that certain 
precautions would have to be taken to en- 
sure that the original charitable, nonprofit 
spirit of the project be maintained. The 
control inherent in the earlier experiments 
involving government hospitals and such 
organizations as the National Infantile 
Paralysis Foundation would be lacking once 
the device was released to the general pub- 
lic, with attendant possibility of commercial 
exploitation and misapplication. 

To guard against violation of the spirit 
of the projected books program, it was 
proposed that service be channeled through 
public libraries to as great a degree as pos- 
sible. There was a good deal of logic in 
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such a proposition, "Though read from the 
ceiling and printed on film, projected books 
were nonetheless and undeniably books. 
Even jacket blurbs and decorated end 
papers were photographed. They were in 
fact complete books, lacking only color (a 
lack which may be conceivably corrected). 
They could be cataloged. Circulation 
practices could be easily adapted to ac- 
commodate them, 


Service Is Specialized 


F ] OWEVER, it is obvious that if the library 

is to assume responsibility for such a 
service, it must realize that the service being 
inaugurated is a specialized and individual 
one. Obviously, the patron will not be 
able to come to the library and to serve 
himself. There must be intermediaries, 
provided by the patient or, preferably, by 
the library, to pick up, deliver, and return 
the equipment; to instruct the patient in 
the use-of the machine; and to change bulbs 
and make minor repairs. The United 
States mails and relatives and friends can 
be pressed into service to solve some of 
these problems, but Detroit and Ann Arbor 
feel that a better solution has been found: 
service clubs becoming the intermediaries, 
of which more will be said later. 

A. second problem which must be faced 
is that of cost, in particular the cost of 
the projectors. ‘The films range in price 
from $1.20 for a novelette length title 
such as Steinbeck's Of Mice and Men to 
$5.75 for the nearly fourteen hundred 
pages of the Bible Designed To Be Read 
as Living Literature. The average cost 
approximates that of an ordinary trade 
edition and the books consequently present 
no special budgetary problem. -Most li- 
braries, however, will feel that a projected 
books program is not feasible unless the 
machines, which cost $147.50 each, are 
donated or specially financed. Again the 
Detroit and Ann Arbor libraries feel they 
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PATIENT READING Book PROJECTED 
ON CEILING 


have found perfect allies in the newspaper 
and in the service clubs. 

The newspaper must be a collaborator 
from the start for its help in apprizing the 


community of the existence and purpose of : 


projected books is essential. ‘The public 
must know of the library’s desire to offer 
such a service and, in simple terms, of the 
problems and costs involved. Finally, the 
newspaper can take the lead in organizing 
a community-wide fund-raising campaign 
and in keeping the public informed from 
day to day of its progress. 

The service clubs are natural allies be- 
cause of their long tradition of fund-raising 
and personal service in behalf of the handi- 
capped. 
pride of organization and the responsibility 
felt by individual members for the success 
of club projects, is in a position to pledge 
not only monies but continuing personal 
services for a considerable period of time. 


The service club, through its ` 
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The latter contribution, involving deliver- 
ing and servicing of machines, is the more 
important in terms of solving library ad- 
ministrative problems, 

In Detroit the initial suggestion for a 
projected books program was proffered by 
the Detroit News, an evening paper with 
a long tradition of sponsoring civic enter- 
prises. The paper had carried articles 
about the military hospitals’ use of the 
ceiling projectors; was aware that they 
would soon become available for civilian 
use ; possessed a fund, previously contributed 
by News readers, which would be sufficient 
to finance an experimental program. Spe- 
cifically the Detroit News offered the De- 
troit Public Library two projectors, or, 
should the library so elect, one projector 
and the filmed books to the value of a 
second machine. ‘The library chose to 
accept the two machines and to assume 
financial responsibility for the acquisition 
of films. In January the two machines 
were purchased and duly presented by Lee 
White of the Detroit News in behalf of 
the paper’s readers. The library im- 
mediately ordered the two hundred odd 
titles then available, including some ephem- 
eral fiction not previously represented in 
the book collection but deemed useful as 
diversion for invalids. Subsequently the 
library purchased a group of additional 
titles, including a considerable number of 
children’s books. Projected books borrow- 
ers may now select from among approxi- 
mately three hundred titles. 

For two weeks following the receipt of 
books and projectors, projected books were 
demonstrated in the lobbies of the main li- - 
brary and the downtown library. Through 
the patrons! expressed interest in a device 
for which, with few exceptions, they had 
no personal need, it was soon apparent how 
effectively the projected books program 
dramatizes the concept of library service 
in general. Such demonstrations serve to 
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humanize the library. The demonstrations 
are desirable for more practical reasons as 
well. Printed articles, even when well 
illustrated, do not really show how the 
machine works. ‘There is an advantage 
in the final phase of this demonstration in 
allowing the inquirer to operate the control 
himself, advancing and reversing the films. 
Furthermore, it is difficult to obtain co- 
operation from professional groups, such 
as doctors and visiting teachers, if they do 
not themselves understand how the pro- 
jected books machine operates. Detroit has 
recently experienced a most practical il- 
lustration of this latter point. 

One woman, a supervisor of visiting 
teachers, had been approached for any aid 
she might: be able to afford in locating 
shut-in children to whom ceiling projectors 
should be loaned. Despite four telephone 
conversations, she did not respond to the 
appeal with enthusiasm. However, an alert 
children's librarian, knowing the supervisor 
was to visit the library on another mission, 
arranged to have the projector demonstrated 
at the meeting which the supervisor was to 
attend. The demonstration proved so effec- 
tive that not only was the supervisor’s future 
cooperation assured, but she was personally 
responsible for the donation of a projector 
to the library by an organization of which 
she is a board member. 


Locating Borrowers 


EMONSTRATIONS, however, are not 

particularly effective in the location of 
appropriate borrowers. This can be done 
best by intensive cultivation of the medical 
profession and of such professional groups 
as visiting nurses, visiting teachers, social 
workers, and ministers. The local offices 
of such organizations as the National In- 
fantile Paralysis and the ‘Tuberculosis 
Foundations can be helpful. Children’s 
hospitals and orthopedic clinics can often 
recommend patients who have returned to 
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their homes but who are still incapacitated. 
Doctors can be reached through medical 
society publications and by circulars dis- 
tributed by direct mail. Publicity in daily 
papers will bring applications from parents 
and friends, as will posters and leaflets 
displayed in library agencies, lobbies of 
office buildings, and in book and department 
stores. All of these possibilities have been 
explored in Detroit. 


Doctor Must Recommend Use 


O DATE, service in Detroit has been < 


limited to the geographical limits of the 
city and to patients cared for at home. 


In all instances the loan of a machine must. 


be recommended by the attending physician. 
‘The application form which the library has 
developed asks for threefold information: 
about the patient and the nature and dura- 
tion of his illness; about the applicant and 
his relation to the patient (relative, friend, 
professional attendant); and about the 
doctor. Once the doctor has been contacted 
and his approval obtained, the patient is 
informed that he is eligible for projected 
books service and arrangements are made 
for the loan of a machine, together with 
ten books, for a four-week period. 

At the moment of writing, six machines 
have been loaned by the Detroit Public 
Library. Funds sufficient for the acquisi- 
tion of six additional machines have been 
received. The first two loans were made 
to polio victims, one of whom was particu- 
larly enthusiastic about the machine. A 
married woman in her twenties and con- 
fined constantly in an iron lung, she retains 
sufficient movement in one hand to operate 
the very simple and sensitive control which 
advances the film on the machine. 

The second borrower, a boy in his early 
teens who has progressed to a point at 
which he spends only a few hours each day 
in an iron lung, had previously used a ceiling 
projector in the hospital. It was because 


A 
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of this experience and his family’s con- 
sequent awareness of the value of a city- 
wide effort to make more machines available, 
that his parents were willing to permit 
newspaper stories and photos. 

Other cases to which loans have been 
made subsequently, include two teen-age 
girls with cardiac conditions, a forty-one- 
year-old man with multiple sclerosis (an 
invalid for twenty-two years who operates 
the control with his chin), and a fifteen- 
. year-old boy with muscular dystrophy. 
. Among the cases awaiting arrival of addi- 
tional projectors are patients suffering from 
fracture of the femur, rheumatic fever, 
arthritis, and acute pemphigus. 

Until mid-March the newspaper and the 
library together carried on the beginnings 
of the projected books program. ‘They 
have now been joined by the Lions Clubs 
of Detroit. In other cities, other service 
clubs may be enlisted as co-sponsors but it 
should be noted that the Lions Clubs are 
intensely interested in working out a pro- 
gram of club and library cooperation which 
- will be national in scope. The Detroit 
council is committed this year to a local 
experiment which it is hoped will serve as 
a model for the State of Michigan and 
which, when reported at their international 
convention in July at San Francisco, may 
form the basis for a national program. 
Already Detroit Lions have been responsible 
for their own clubs and various business- 
men’s organizations purchasing projectors, 
most of which have been channeled through 
the Detroit News Projected Books Fund 
and into the Detroit Public Library. 


Future Developments 


F SPECIAL importance as auguries for 
O the future are two other developments. 
The Lions propose to have one of their 
members who operates a successful radio 
repair shop sent to the Argus factory for a 
training period, during which he will be- 
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come thoroughly acquainted with the con- 
struction and servicing of the projectors. 
Upon completion of his training, a matter 
of a day or two, it will be possible for him 
to service projectors expertly in Detroit 
rather than at the factory. 

Second, the Lions propose to develop 
the projected books program on a decentral- 
ized basis. Specifically, this means the 
appointment of a projected books committee 
in each of nineteen clubs and the assignment 
of the various clubs to each of twenty-two 
library agencies which serve corresponding 
areas of the city. Although the geographi- 
cal correlation will not be exact, it is 
believed that the service will be benefited 
by a neighborhood approach. Local busi- 
nessmen’s associations will be encouraged 
to donate machines to branch libraries. One 
such presentation has already taken place 
in Detroit, a projector having been pur- 
chased by the East Warren Business Men’s 
Association for the East Warren Branch 
Library. 


Films Handled by Library 


LL FILMS will continue to be sent out 
¿ \ from the main library, the use of the 
telephone and a daily delivery making for a 
minimum of delay. Machines will be freely 
moved about the city in the event that 
certain neighborhoods develop heavy de- 
mands for projected books while in other 
neighborhoods projectors may stand idle. 
The pattern for projected books service, 
a pattern involving a newspaper and a 
service club and a library system, has been 
thus set in Detroit. It is believed to be 
a basic and adaptable plan. Detroit Public 
Library administers projected books as part 
of its audio-visual division. Elsewhere 
the service may fit better into hospital serv- 
ice or an extension program. It is hoped 
that eventually projected books will be only 
one phase of an expanded service for shut- 
ins of all ages and for hospitals as well. 


In Ann Arbor 


Frances A. HANNUM 


NE DAY in December 1946 John 
Bradfield of Argus, Inc., Ann Arbor, 
telephoned the librarian of the Ann Arbor 
Public Library for an appointment to talk 
over “something interesting.” In less than 
half an hour, he was in her office to talk 
about the ceiling projector and microfilmed 
books which had been in use in most vet- 
erans’ hospitals and a few civilian hospitals. 
A bit timidly he proposed that the public 
library might take over the responsibility 
of housing and circulating projected books 
to invalids unable to read in a normal 
manner. He asked if such a venture would 
be a legitimate library function. 

Naturally the librarian grasped the op- 
portunity with an open mind, a responsive 
heart, and both hands. But how to finance 
it? Mr. Bradfield had the answer to that 
question through an experience he had while 
demonstrating the projector in Pueblo, 
Colo., where the state president of the 
Lions Clubs saw great possibility for a 
service project. The Lions Clubs help the 
blind through their seeing-eye dog program. 
Why not assist the bedridden, handicapped 
person to use his own eyes for reading, 
though unable to hold books because of some 
fatigue or incapacitating factor? 

Together with the unbounded enthusiasm 
of the librarian and his own: faith in the 
practical use of the projector in private 
homes, Mr. Bradfield approached the presi- 
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dent and members of the service committee 
of the Ann Arbor Lions Club and demon- 
strated the projector to them. The com- 
mittee and the club endorsed the project 
immediately, voted some of their own funds 
to start a campaign, and adopted the “‘read- 
ing-on-the-ceiling" service as a part of their 
yearly program, not just for 1947, but 
for many years to come. Thus the Lions 
Club plans to bring the world of books to 
the helpless and bedridden in their own 
homes—to those in Ann Arbor and 
Washtenaw County who otherwise could 
not read. 

The fund-raising campaign began Jan. 
31, 1947. For a whole week three demon- 
strating projectors were set up: one in the 
spacious lobby of the local newspaper, the 
Ann Arbor News; one at the Ann Arbor 
Trust Company where citizens are ac- 
customed to see exhibits; and-the third 


in the Ann Arbor Public Library where. 


much interest was aroused. Excellent pub- 
licity was given by the newspaper. Patrons 
asked to make donations in the library. 
Within two weeks, three projectors and one 
hundred microfilmed books were purchased 
and presented by the Lions Club to the 
public library. However, neither publicity 
nor demonstrations were sufficient to bring 
enough requests to the library for the use 
of all three projectors. Such a revolutionary 
idea of lending a $147.50 projector, with 
microfilmed books, free of charge, seemed 
to be too much of a fairy story. As soon 
as demonstrations were given at staff meet- 
ings of the Public Health Nursing Associa- 
tion and County Health Unit, and nurses 
understood how the projector could be 
used in homes, three requests came at once: 
one from a man confined to bed for two 
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years with tuberculosis of the spine; an- 
other from a man who had been paralyzed 
and in bed for several years; and the third 
from an eleven-year-old girl who was to 
be confined to bed for five months with a 
spinal fusion. Dull hours no longer exist 
for these three devotees of the ceiling pro- 
jector, Because they can operate the pro- 
jector by a simple push of a switch and a 
button in a small plastic box, and because 
they need no one to help them, they will 
regain confidence in themselves and feel 
In the case of 
the eleven-year-old, the projector is serving 
as a great stimulation in reading. Anna 
could not become interested in reading, 
either on her own or by listening to another 
read to her. From the first flash of words 
on the ceiling, she became absorbed and 
read three books in one week. When she 
returns to school, she knows she will enjoy 
her reading class and be a better student. 


Public Relations Values 


(OX NE OF THE most happy outcomes of the 
O entire project is the public relations 
development between the Ann Arbor Lions 
Club, the Ann Arbor Public Library, the 
newspaper, and the users of the projectors, 
together with their families and friends. 
Members of the club have taken the pro- 
jectors into homes, taught some member 
of the family how to set them up, and 


-showed the patient how to operate the 


switch. The projector is not heavy (20 
Ibs. in the case), is very compact, and, as 
one patient said, “So easy to operate; it’s 
fun.” Club members will also service the 
projectors, replacing burned out light bulbs 
or performing minor repairs in the homes. 
The family will call the library and the 


‘librarian in turn will call some member 


of the Lions Club committee. In this 
way the responsibilities of the library are 
greatly reduced. The club will continue 
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this service indefinitely as a part of its 
yearly service program. 

Other organizations have been invited 
to assist the Lions Club in its sponsorship 
and “development of the project. On April 
1 the Woman's Club of Ann Arbor pur- 
chased and presented the fourth projector 
through the Lions Club to the public li- 
brary, thus becoming one of the first 
woman's clubs (so far as is known) to 
cooperate in the program of projected books 
in homes. The Business and Professional 
Women's Club is planning to donate the 
fifth projector. The Lions Club is starting 
to sponsor a plan for these three organiza- 
tions and others to budget “‘a-book-a-month” 
service so that new books can be purchased 
and presented each month to the library. 
Through his own observations, a member 
of the club's service committee sees the 
need of a cabinet in the library for the pro- 
jectors and films and is hoping the club 
will finance that additional equipment. 

Through this projector service, the li- 
brary staff sees the creation of a complete 
audio-visual department, especially when a 
new library building becomes a part of 
a building program in a progressive city. 


Community Cooperation 


HUS, Arcus, INC, and University 

Microfilms joined forces and funds to 
organize Projected Books, Inc., a nonprofit 
organization, to manufacture and distribute 
projectors and microfilmed books; the Ann 
Arbor Lions Club and the Ann Arbor 
Public Library cooperated in the initial 
project, to develop a program for the shut- 
ins of Ann Arbor and Washtenaw County 
to use the service—Ann Arbor business 
people, Ann Arbor service clubs, Ann 
Arbor Public Library, and Ann Arbor 
citizens, all working together to make their 
county-wide community a happier place 
for their less fortunate fellowmen. 


Sponsored by the Joint Committee on 
State Relationships 


State Association Data 


MARGUERITE GIEZENTANNER 


N ORDER to study the possibility of a 
reorganization of its finances and to 
develop a basis for increasing its 

membership and revenue, the Illinois Li- 
brary Association made two surveys: (1) 
the existing sources of income of state and 
regional library associations throughout the 
country and (2) the possibilities of income 
within the State of Illinois. The survey 
of state and regional library associations 
was made by sending a questionnaire to 
the library associations of each of the forty- 
eight states and to four regional associations. 
The officers of the associations were un- 
usually gracious in giving help; forty-one 
replies were received, although not every 
question was answered by every association. 

The results showed that there is a re- 
markably wide variation in dues for indi- 
vidual members throughout the country: 
so¢-$10. Fourteen associations reported 
one set membership fee which varied from 
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504 to $2. 
reporting a graduated scale of membership 
dues, four have a scale of $1-$5; three, $1- 
$2; two, $1-$3; one, $1-$3.50; one, $1-$10; 
one, 50¢-$10; and one, so¢-$1. Twenty- 
seven associations have institutional mem- 
berships, twenty-two of which have one 
set fee for dues, the fee varying from 50€ 
to $5. Of the five associations having a 
graduated scale, one has a scale of $1 to 
$15; one, $2.50-$10; one, $2-$5: one, $1- 
$3; and one, 50¢-$1. 

The Citizens’ Library Movement was 


reported as a part of only eleven’ associa- „4 


tions. Four associations report that they 
have had the Citizens’ Library Movement 
for eleven years, ten years, nine years, and 
seven years respectively. There is one set 
fee for dues for the Citizens’ Library Move- 
ment, varying from 25¢-$1. 

‘Thirteen associations reported a trustees . 
division of the association, although dues 


"were not given. ; 


Of the forty-one associations which 
answered the questionnaire, California alone 
has a full-time paid secretary; although 
both New York and Ohio have part-time 
paid secretaries. 

On the basis of the two surveys, a grad- 
uated schedule of individual membership 


dues of from 50€ to $3 and a graduated * 


schedule for institutional membership fees 
of from 50€ to $5 was recommended to the 
Illinois Library Association. 
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Presented by the Committee on Use of 
Endowment Funds 


The Use of Endowment Funds 


HE AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION cannot long maintain its present responsi- 
bilities and functions without very substantial reorganization, including a greatly 


strengthened financial structure. 


Income from all sources has for years been in- 


adequate for the functions which are, and should be, expected of A.L.A. In the face of 
mounting responsibilities, we have met the issue of insufficient operating income by dilution 
of activities and the successive weakening of the Association until it has reached a definite 
danger point. The need for libraries, and for a strong and effective national library 
association, is ever-increasing, not diminishing. 

If the use of a small portion of endowment funds would speed the day of reshaping our 
financial outlook, I would favor such action. For example, to divert 1 per cent of endow- 
ment annually for three, or even five or ten, years would represent gain rather than loss 
if, at the end of the period, the Association were able to define its responsibilities and func- 
tions and to produce the income necessary to discharge them. 

But I am opposed to taking endowment funds merely to meet current needs, however 
meritorious they may be. Before we begin to spend our endowment, we should place 
realistic limits on the maximum amounts to be diverted, should carefully develop our plans 
for spending them, and define what we expect to achieve toward ultimate solvency for 


the Association. 


AST May the Carnegie Corporation of 
New York announced its decision to 
remove, under certain conditions, the re- 
strictions previously placed upon its grants 
for endowment of institutions and organiza- 
tions. “The corporation had voted many 
grants of this kind during its history of 
thirty-five years; it had voted them because, 
in the judgment of the trustees, such grants 
seemed best suited to the existing needs of 
the agencies seeking funds. “These grants 
had a stabilizing effect on many organiza- 
tions which at one time were insecure with 
their constituency and not sufficiently 
financed. As years have passed, in many 


Mary U. RorHROCK 
A.L.A. President 


instances, recipients have carried forward 
their programs as expected and have be- 
come possessed of annual funds from an 
active and enthusiastic supporting con- 
stituency. 

In recent years those responsible for 
foundations have found, naturally, that 
conditions change. The actual need for 
endowment now seems less; the necessity 
for giving permanent funds to many organi- 
zations seems less obvious; the ability of 
many organizations now to care for them- 
selves has become evident; the restrictions 
inherent in endowment grants might serve 
to bind an agency continuously to certain 
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paths and activities, without freedom 
to change. For a foundation to insist 
upon such regulation in one generation 
because of conditions in a preceding one, 
seems hardly a philanthropic course. In 
the case of the American Library Associa- 
tion, for example, the corporation is un- 
willing, through the terms of an endowment 
grant made in 1926, to assume responsibility 
in 1946 for removing from the constituency 
of the Association the right to present and 
future self-determination. 

In general, after having distributed more 
than two hundred million dollars, of which 
at least one-third was for endowment, and 
after careful study, the corporation trustees 
decided to pass back to those accountable 
for the present and future of agencies with 
endowment grants from the corporation, 
the responsibility of running their own 
businesses and determining the course of 
their own affairs. It is believed that so- 
cieties and associations composed of mem- 
bers with common interests and activities 
should most appropriately be supported by 
their constituencies and should not be 
bound forever by a foundation decision 
made in some previous period. Conse- 
quently, under the action which has been 
taken by the corporation, recipients of 
endowment grants from the corporation 
may, after ten years, gradually expend 
them. Similiar action, though not exactly 
parallel, has been taken by the Rockefeller 
Foundation and the General Education 
Board. 

The official statement in the Reports of 
Officers for the Fiscal Year Ended Septem- 
ber 30, 1946 contains the following para- 
graph: 

Trustees and officers of philanthropic foun- 
dations have frequently questioned in recent 
years the advisability of continuing to give 
from foundation income to provide perpetual 
endowments or permanent funds for operat- 


ing agencies or institutions. One disadvantage 
of such grants is that they may make possible 
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the continuation of operating agencies or of ^*- 


special interests long after their original use- 
fulness has passed. A generation ago the 
fact that foundations made grants for endow- 
ment served as a useful demonstration to 
individuals who had surplus wealth to dispose 
of. It may be of interest to note here that 
the value of total assets of three of the larger 
foundations with which educational institu- 
tions and agencies have had extensive dealings 
decreased during the thirty-year period 1911 
to 1941, while the permanent funds of colleges 
and universities increased from $260,000,000 
to $1,760,000,000. It is now widely believed 
that foundations no longer need make demon- 
strations as to the usefulness of capital funds, 
and that, in many instances, the best interests 
of agencies and institutions which have re- 
ceived endowment grants from foundations 
may be served by permitting recipients gradu- 
ally to expend principal and income of these 
grants after a period of years has passed. 


'The statement on release of endowment 
funds issued by the corporation follows: 


The Use of Endowment Grants 


ARNEGIE CORPORATION OF New York 

wishes by this notice to inform those in- 
stitutions and agencies which have received 
Corporation grants for endowment that the 
Corporation has modified the restrictions 
originally attached to those grants. The na- 
ture of this modification is shown by the 
following excerpt from the minutes of a meet- 
ing of the Board of Trustees of Carnegie 
Corporation of New York, held on March 
21, 1946, Resolution B2111: 


WHEREAS, Carnegie Corporation of New York 
has in the past imposed restrictions on numerous 
grants requiring their retention for endowment 
purposes or as permanent funds and restricting 
the grantees to the expenditure of the income 
only; and 

WHEREAS, Carnegie Corporation of New York 
is of the opinion that all such grantees should 
now be released from such restrictions; 

Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That, in so far as it may lawfully 
do so, Carnegie Corporation of New York 
hereby releases all such grantees from such 
restrictions and authorizes and empowers such 


_grantees to expend not only the income but also 


the principal of such funds; provided, however, 
in each case (a) that such release shall be effec- 
tive only after a period of ten years from the 


USE OF ENDOWMENT FUNDS 


date of payment of the grant; and (b) that in 
the first full calendar year after such release be- 
comes effective a maximum of one-tenth of the 
original amount of the grant may be expended 
and an additional one-tenth in each succeeding 
year, these annual maxima to be cumulative if 
not used in the year in which they first become 
available. 


The institutions and agencies affected by 
this action should not assume that the resolu- 
tion above is sufficient alone to release them 
from all legal restrictions against the use of 


RANTED that throughout the country 
G interest from endowment funds has 
dwindled of late years, that foundations 
awarding the grants may have waived con- 
trol over spending the principal, and that 
unexpected emergencies have arisen which 
have demanded money unavailable from 
ordinary income, a policy of dipping into 
the principal for current expenses seems 
economically unsound. This appears to be 
particularly true for the A.L.A. 

Recently, the Association’s expenses have 
mounted because its interests have enlarged, 
its housing problem has changed, and its 
Headquarters personnel has required ex- 
pansion and higher salaries. It is true that 
membership has increased, but money from 
dues seems insufficient to meet ordinary de- 
mands. There are likely to be future 
emergencies now unpredictable, and, judg- 
ing from the manner in which the interests 
of the Association have grown since World 
War II, the temptation is great to draw 
upon money which is available but not likely 
to be replaced. 

From recent publications there is suff- 
cient evidence that the granting of endow- 
ments of the old sort is on the wane. 
Money can still be had for special projects, 
but not so easily for sums to remain as nest 
eggs and draw interest for current ex- 
penses. Who is going to finance the future 
if the core of our present endowment is 
eaten away? Also, the greater the amount 
spent of the principal, the less interest there 
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principal of endowment grants heretofore 


made to them by Carnegie Corporation of 
New York. The Corporation is removing its 
original restrictions—within the limits stated 
in the resolution—in so far as it has power to 
do so, but the Corporation advises recipients 
to obtain the advice of their own counsel be- 
fore actually disbursing any portion of the 
principal. 


4 


RorerT M. Lester, Secretary 
Carnegie Corporation of New York 


will be from the remaining capital. 

It seems to be a time for retrenchment 
for our Association rather than for expan- 
sion—at least until we have put our finan- 
cial affairs in order. I mean retrenchment 
in the sense of considering other develop- 
ments on the horizon. We cannot well 
abandon what is already fundamental to our 
status as a national society. 

In spite of the above remarks, there is no 
surer way of trying out a scheme than by 
launching a practical experiment. I am 
therefore recommending that a sum of not 
greater than five thousand dollars be taken 
annually from the Association's endowment 
capital for two years, to be employed solely 
for meeting running expenses at Headquar- 
ters. At the end of that time I recommend 
that full financial account of the use of this 
money be rendered to the Council and that 
a future reconsideration of the whole prob- 
lem be submitted. The sum involved seems 
small; yet its very minuteness may make us 
realize how easy it is to spend and how liard 
to replace. 

Meanwhile, I trust that some of the 
financlers within the profession may come 
forward with practical suggestions as to 
how to increase our exchequer. Would a 
setup of insurance endowment policies by 
individual members of the Association be 
worth trying? It has worked well for many 
educational institutions. 

Harriet D. MacPuerson, Librarian 

Smith College 
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HE A.L.A, is grateful indeed to the 
Carnegie Corporation for making it 
possible to spend endowment funds for cur- 
rent expenses. The belief that endowment 
funds should be kept intact is no longer 
acceptable to most of us. Many of us feel 
that each generation should have the re- 
sponsibility of financing the needs of that 
generation. 

Knowing something of the numerous 
claims now being made on the A.L.A. for 
financial support, I have no question that 
the library service to the nation in 1977 will 
be more effective if a substantial part of 
the two-million-dollar endowment is used 
up in the next thirty years than it would be 
if the endowment were preserved intact and 
its full income still available in 1977. 

A special argument for using endowment 
funds can be made for such activities as may 
increase A.L.A. income in the future. For 
my own part, however, 1 would not limit 
its use to such activities. All that would be 
necessary is for the Executive Board and 
the A.L.A. Council to be convinced that 
use of the money will not only increase li- 
brary service today but also increase library 
service in the future enough to make up 
for the loss in income. 

The provision made last year that up to 
twenty thousand dollars of the endowment 
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fund, or 1 per cent, could be used annually ~% 


for three years seems to me an admirable 
arrangement. I believe that at three-year 
periods the matter should be reconsidered 
and definite action taken by the Council, 
presumably after recommendation by a spe- 
cial committee and by the Executive Board. 
If the amount that can be taken is always 
rigidly restricted and if the matter is re- 
considered at three-year intervals, there will 
be no great danger of its being spent rash- 
ly or merely because it 1s available. 

While the amount of money to be spent 
should be restricted, I am not sure that the 
restriction to 1 per cent, or $20,000, is not 
too rigid. I believe it would be safe and 
proper for the Council to vote in June 
1947 that for the next three years the 
Executive Board could use an amount not 
to exceed $40,000 a year of the endowment 
fund, if in the opinion of that board such 
amount was clearly needed. I think that 
any Executive Board making such use of 
endowment funds should go on record as 
stating that it believed that the expenditure 
of this money would better library service in . 
the future sufficiently to compensate for 
the loss in income. 


PAUL Norte RICE 
A.L.A. President-Elect 


Why My Trustees Hee Members of the A.L.A. 


KEEPING our trustees informed concerning national library activities is considered essen- 
tial to the successful development of the library as well as a legitimate operating expense. 
Membership in the A.L.A. is the most effective means of achieving this objective. Dues of 
trustees are, therefore, paid from regular library funds. o 

A New ENGLAND LIBRARIAN 


IA 


^ ? 
Sponsored by the 


Board on Personnel Administration 


What about Salaries? 


Louis M. Nourse 


ow HAS the 1946 Salary Policy 
Statement been used? Has it 

helped libraries in raising their sal- 

ary schedules? To what uses has it been put 
by state library associations and state trustee 
associations? These are a few of the ques- 
tions which the Board on Personnel Admin- 
istration plans to answer in considerable 
detail at the San Francisco Conference in 
its report to the A.L.A. Council and at its 
open meeting on “Salaries— What Can Be 
Done to Improve Them?” This prelim- 
inary statement is made to inform A.L.A. 
members of what has been done; to give a 
few examples of uses to which the statement 
has been put; and to ask cooperation of all 
A.L.A, members in providing material 
needed for the Council report, the salaries 
meeting, and forthcoming articles on salaries. 


At Buffalo on recommendation of the . 


board the Council adopted the Salary 
Policy Statement and the Revised Mini- 





Q Mx. Nourse was born in Buffalo, N.Y., received 
his A.B. degree from the University of Rochester, his 
library degree from the University of California, and 
his master's degree from Columbia. His professional 
experience includes his present position as assistant li- 
brarian of the St. Louis Public Library; librarian of 
the Kansas City, Mo., Public Library, and of the 
Adriance Memorial Library, Poughkeepsie, N.Y.; as- 
sistant to the chief librarian, Brooklyn Public Library; 
assistant in the order department, Queens Borough Pub- 
lic Library; assistant in circulation, branch librarian, 
and reference librartan in the Kern County Free Li- 
brary in Bakersfield, Calif.; and student assistant at 
the University of Rochester Library. He is a member 
of the A.L.A., the Missouri Library Association, the 
Missouri State Historical Society, and Rotary. 








mum Salary Schedules for Classification 
and Pay Plans for Municipal Public Li- 
braries and Classification and Pay Plans 
for Libraries in Institutions of Higher Edu- 
cation, thus providing the individual library 
with basic material from which it may de- 
velop its own salary schedule. Recognizing 
that the Salary Policy Statement would be 
effective only if it were used by libraries, 
the board planned widespread publicity. 
The statement appeared in full in the 
Oct. 1, 1946, 4.L.A. Bulletin and ten thou- 
sand reprints have been distributed. 

At the time of its adoption the statement 
was released over the press wire services. 
The Newark Public Library tied this news- 
paper publicity to the local scene by reporting 
that its salaries locally were not in line and 
as satisfactory personnel could not be ob- 
tained at salaries being offered a committee 
would study the situation and make recom- 
mendations on a revised salary schedule. 

‘Librarians of several hundred public, 
county, college, and university libraries 
were sent the statement and a sample news- 
paper release. The suggestion was made 
that a committee of trustees, the administra- 
tion, and the staff study the salary situation 
in the local library, prepare an equitable 
salary schedule, and work for its adoption. 
Some administrators sent copies of the state- 
ment not only to their trustees but also to 
key officials in the local government. 

Each state and provincial library associa- 
tion was asked to adopt the statement, to 
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give it widespread publicity, and to en- 
courage its personnel committee to work 
for the improvement of salaries. Four 
illustrations of action taken are given: Ohio 
adopted the statement and voted that it be 
sent to all library trustees in the state; the 
Indiana Library Association and Indiana 
T'rustees Association jointly adopted the 
statement keying it to educational require- 
ments and voted to send it to all libraries 
in the state; California adopted it but 
changed the minimum salary from $2100 
to $2400; and Missouri adopted it and 
printed it with explanatory «matter in its 
"Quarterly. 


Use by States 


LL STATE and provincial library exten- 
A sion agencies were asked to use the 
statement in their work with librarians and 
library trustees and to publish it with an 
open letter in their bulletins. Connecticut 
sent a special release to librarians and library 
boards. Washington printed it with the 
revised minimum salary schedules and also 
included the encouraging remark that a 
number of libraries had revised their 1947 
budget requests in accordance with these 
salary schedules. Minnesota printed the 
statement and the open letter. 

The board felt that local library clubs 
could -assist greatly in improving salaries 
in their area. - All library clubs were urged 
to study and discuss the function of the 
position-classification and compensation 
plans and their place in personnel adminis- 
tration and to cooperate with trustees, ad- 
ministrators, and staffs in working for 
equitable salary schedules. The Chicago 
Library Club devoted its February meeting 
to salaries and other personnel matters. 

Library schools were asked to call these 
standards to the attention of employers of 
those libraries where such standards were 
not maintained, to inform their students 
of what they should expect and require, 
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and remind their alumni of the standards 
which they should set up as administrators 
or should expect as staff members. The 
Louisiana alumni newsletter called atten- 
tion to the minimum annual entrance salary 
of $2100 and to the per cent of the budget 
which should be spent for salaries. Colum- 
bia purchased a supply of the statements 
for placement use. 

Each staff organization, approximately 
II5, was asked to study the needs and to 
cooperate with the trustees and the admini- 
stration in working for a just salary sched- 
ule for its library. .The Chicago Public 
Library Employees Union has used the 
Salary Policy Statement and the Revised 
Minimum Salary Schedules in making its 
request for salary increases. A short article 
on the Salary Policy Statement is to appear 
in the next issue of dsSORT ment, the Staff 
Organizations Round Table bulletin. 

Officers of state trustee organizations 
were asked to encourage all library trustees 
in their states to study salaries in their 
local areas and to work for their improve- 
ment. A similar request was sent to every 
member of the A.L.A. Trustees Division. 

Cooperation of state and city school li- 
brary supervisors, state institution library 
supervisors, A.L.A. Councilors and A.L.A. 
Executive Board members was also sought. 

Although the above evidence shows that 
considerable action has resulted from this 
publicity the board recognizes that much 
more must be accomplished. What should 
the board, the state library associations, and 
other groups do to obtain the best results? 
This question is to be considered by the 
panel at the open meeting on salaries at San 
Francisco and also for the board’s program 
of salary promotion for 1946-47. As 
salaries should be the concern of all librar- 
ians the board hopes A.L.A. members will 
send suggestions on particular points they 
trust the panel will consider so that they 
reach A.L,A. Headquarters by June 15. 


A Library for Librarians 


RosEMARY CALDWELL 


HE HEADQUARTERS LIBRARY is a 

special library with major emphasis 

on library science and intended to 
serve primarily the Headquarters staff and 
the members of the Association. It is an 
office of the Department of Information 
and Advisory Services, of which Mildred 
L. Batchelder, school and children’s library 
specialist, is chief. Its staff is composed of 
a librarian and a secretary, Eve Jacobellis. 
The collection consists of some five thou- 
sand volumes in library science, selected 
titles in education, and general reference 
works used in the work of the Headquarters 
staff. Over three hundred periodicals are 
checked in and routed to the staff each 
month. Subscriptions are limited to library 
science journals in English and selected 
titles in education and current affairs. A 
rather large number of other serials arrive 
through exchange for the 4.0.4. Bulletin 
and through institutional memberships held 
by the Association. The extent of the 
collection of public, college, special, and 
foreign library reports is indicated by the 
fact that their check cards fill one file 
drawer. We hope that more and more li- 
braries will send us reports and bulletins, 
which acquaint us with their activities and 
help us in the dissemination of library in- 
formation. 








` @ Mars. Carpwetr is a graduate of Maryville College, 
St. Louis, and of the Louisiana State University Li- 
brary School and has eight units toward her master’s in 
library science from the University of Illinois, Prior 
to her appointment as librarian of the Headquarters 
Library in September 1946, she worked in the Junior 
High School Library, Champaign, Ill; in the sta- 
tions department and in the Divoll Branch of the St. 
Louis Public Library; and was librarian of the Barat 
Catholic Action Center, Maryville College, St. Louis. 
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special files. 
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The eighty-drawer vertical file is of the 
utmost importance in the work of the li- 
brary. In addition, the Headquarters staff 
members supplement it «with their own 
Sixty drawers are filled with 
pamphlets, clippings, mimeographed ma- 
terial, and bibliographies on library sub- 
jects compiled by Headquarters librarians 
and brought up-to-date as the need occurs. 
Mimeographed surveys of libraries fill two 
of these drawers. Seven more contain 
photographs of libraries, librarians, and 
library activities. Blueprints of libraries 
take the space of one. Mimeographed ma- 
terial and reprints for distribution occupy 
three drawers, and the rest are used for 
storage of historic material, such as the 
W.P.A. library projects. 

“The vertical file reflects the interests of 
the library world, expanding and contract- 
ing in certain subjects, as their importance 
increases and decreases. At present much 
more material on the UNESCO is kept 
than will be needed when the program is 
fully launched and information is in more 
permanent form than the documents and 
press releases which now comprise the bulk 
of the material. 

Certain A.L.A. archives are housed in the 
library. “They consist in part of one copy 
of each A.L.A. publication, stenotypists’ 
reports of meetings, correspondence, 
speeches, circular letters, studies, official bal- 
lots, pictures, and scrapbooks. ‘There is a 


wealth of interesting material on library 


service during World War I. In planning 
for the future, the Executive Board has ap- 
pointed a special committee to study A.L.A. 
and division archives and to formulate a 
policy for their preservation. The person- 
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nel consists of three members of the Execu- 
tive Board and three members of the Head- 

"quarters staff, with the librarian as chair- 
man. 

Along with service to the staff, consider- 
able service is given by telephone to local 
librarians and laymen. But by far the 
greatest number of inquiries comes through 
the mail from all parts of the United States 
and from countries all over the world. 
Letters on subjects for which there is no 
specialist at Headquarters are directed to 
the library. During the half-year period, 
September 1946 through February 1947, 
about seventy subjects in library science 
were represented, only a half-dozen of 
which could be answered by typed or 
mimeographed material prepared in antici- 
pation of such questions. Half of them 
required searching in library literature. 
When short, factual answers are not pos- 
sible, a bibliography is sent or selected ma- 
terials are loaned to the inquirer. Various 
committee chairmen and division secretaries 
are called upon from time to time to supple- 
ment information available.from the li- 
brary. Questions not on library science are 
referred to the writer’s public or state 
library. 

The librarian works in close collabora- 
tion with the A.L.A. and A.C.R.L. Com- 
mittees on Library Architecture and Build- 
ing Planning. Many librarians are planning 
to remodel or rebuild now that war has 
ceased, and this interest has resulted in a 
doubling of the requests for information 
and for loans of pictures and plans in recent 
months. Additions to the plan and picture 
file of the library are always welcome. We 
lend these freely, because it is felt that they 
can be suggestive .in the solution of in- 
dividual problems. ` 

During the A.L.A. annual conference 
the librarian manages the Clearing House 
for Library Problems. Here librarians may 


present their questions and find immediate. 
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answers in the materials brought from 
Headquarters Library or may make ap- 
pointments for consultation with specialists 
whose services have been arranged for in 
advance. The clearing house booth also 
houses exhibits on library architecture, li- 
brary literature, or other subjects of promi- 


nence at the time. 

T THE NEW Headquarters building, 
A the McCormick ballroom, which the 
library will occupy, has not yet been re- 
modeled. An intriguing orchestra balcony 


Plans for Redecoration 


overhangs the entrance, and a huge fireplace 


dominates the opposite end of the room. 
‘The floors are of parquetry, the walls are 
covered with gilded Japanese grass-cloth, 
and the domed ceiling is of glass. No doubt 
the four large mirrors reflected splendor 
and gaiety when the room was filled with 
dancing couples. At present, however, 
visitors to A.L.A. may be startled when 
the doors of this room are left ajar and 
they are confronted with a vista of stacks, 
scaffolding, and light bulbs strung like 
lanterns at a garden party. But the fore- 
warned are impressed with the faded 
glory, and their imaginations play upon the 
possibilities for an unusual, attractive, and 
functional library. Final decisions on re- 
decoration are still to be made. Before leav- 
ing Headquarters Library last July, Eliza- 
beth E. Baker drew plans for the arrange- 
ment of the new library. An aisle through 
the center of the stacks will lead to open 
space beyond, with easy chairs in front of 
the fireplace and reading tables for library 
users. The room is sixty feet by twenty- 
four feet and will provide approximately 
twice as much space for material as the 
library at 520 North Michigan. 

The entire staff looks forward to the 
establishment of the library in its own 
quarters. We think it may be the most 
popular spot at 50 East Huron Street. 


we 


A The Board of Education for Librarianship Presents This 


Discussion of Undergraduate Courses in Librarianship 


— 
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An Open Letter: A Reply 
Regarding Education for Librarianship 


ROBERT LAURENCE GITLER 


ITH THE appearance of the state- 

ment by the A.L.A. Board of 

Education for Librarianship, 
“Undergraduate Courses in Library Sci- 
ence,”* the faculty of the School of Li- 
brarianship, University of Washington, met 
for the purpose of discussing the points put 
forth as advantages by the proponents of 
widespread professional training in under- 
graduate college programs, and to report to 
the board, as requested, its considered opin- 
ion. The recent announcement of the new 
graduate fifth-year master’s program to be 
offered by the University of Denver was, 
of course, studied along with the topic un- 
der discussion. 

With reference to the initial purpose of 
the meeting, the faculty considered care- 
fully and thoroughly the points noted as ad- 
vantages and was in agreement in rejecting 
the arguments supporting a widespread, ac- 
celerated, undergraduate professional pro- 


*“Undergraduate Courses in Library Science.” 
A.L.A. Bulletin 41:70, March 1947. 


(Mr. Girrer in March of 1946 was appointed direc- 
tor of the School of Librarianship of the University 
of Washington in Seattle after three and one-half years 
as an officer in the U. S. Navy. Prior to his Navy 
service, his library experience included positions as 
teacher and circulation librarian at the San Jose State 
College Library and as student assistant in the Unt- 
versity of California Library. He has his B.A. and 
B.S. in L.S. from the University of California and his 
M.S. in L.S. from Columbia. 





gram. The faculty wishes to point out that 
from 1911 until 1933 the curriculum given 
in this institution was undergraduate in 
status and character and became graduate in 
order to allow students entering its curricu- 
lum to come with a more complete academic 
preparation of four full years with strong 
subject specialization or broad background 
in the belles-lettres and humanities. The 
matter of relative standing with other pro- 
fessional fields with reference to the period 
of training and the concomitant rewards 
that are- merited, where length of training 
is weighed, was also examined. In the light 
of its own undergraduate experience, the 
faculty points out wherein it considers as 
untenable the four arguments established by 
those favoring the further development of 
education for librarianship in the under- 
graduate field. 

The faculty takes issue with the first 
argument, “(1) It will presumably pro- 
vide the preparation needed for library posi- 
tions which do not require the completion 
of four years of college plus the present 
curriculum of one year offered by library 
schools,"? on the premise that far too many 
positions in libraries today could be better 
filled by qualified clerical administrative 
personnel rather than professionally pre- 
pared librarians now incumbent. “The 


? Ibid. 
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faculty is, therefore, of the opinion that 
library positions requiring less than four 
years of college with an additional year of 
professional training are of such a nature 
that they—teacher-librarian posts excepted 
—require only library training of an in- 
service apprentice type. The moment the 
library profession sets up a limited terminal 
type of training program, it puts an official 
stamp of approval on a subordinate profes- 
sional status which experience has demon- 
strated will be exploited necessarily, if not 
willingly, by financially hard-pressed ad- 
ministrators. A widespread undergraduate 
program will result, in the final analysis, in 
a cheap labor market. It would, in a 
sense, be a depreciation of professional cur- 
rency. This is, of course, a realistic point 
of view. 
Recruitment 


HE SECOND advantage, “(2) By being 
qs in the undergraduate college, it 
wil become a means of recruiting young 
people who are often discouraged by the 
prospect of spending five years in prepara- 
tion for library work,"? has probably the 
most strength in its logic. Recruits, it is 
true, are more readily apprised of librarian- 
ship as a career where they may elect this 
field as an undergraduate major. But stu- 
dents can be reached, although to a more 
limited degree, through the medium of basic 
undergraduate instruction in the use of 
books and libraries. More important and 
alarming in this argument is the implica- 
tion that the profession wishes to attract 
young persons who want a short cut to a 
professional career. Notwithstanding the 
acute shortage in technical, medical, and 
other fields, there is little inclination and 
evidence on the part of practitioners in other 
professions to lower, shorten, or streamline 
professional preparation or establish limited 
levels of practice for "limited" personnel. 

The third point, “(3) It can be so 


$ Ibid. 
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planned and scheduled in relation to courses 
in subject fields that the total undergraduate 
education of the prospective librarian will 
be directed toward professional library serv- 
Ice,"* seems inconsistent with the second 
argument. If one of the main objectives is 
to attract those easily discouraged by a pro- 
gram comparable in length to that required 
by other professions, it is a question in the 
mind of the faculty of this school that the 
total undergraduate education will be ade- 
quate if 1t is to be shortened to make room 
for basic professional courses. 

Similarly the fourth cited advantage, 
"(4) As a program required for all li- 
brarians, it will provide a base for a gradu- 
ate curriculum in the fifth college year 
which can justifiably lead to a master's de- 
gree,"5 js inconsistent with the second ad- 
vantage cited inasmuch as the base will 
academically be more shallow than it 1s now 
in preparation for a master's degree to be 
obtained in a fifth year of college work. 


Preparation for Librarianship 


HE FACULTY of this school does not wish 
Ti infer that a master’s degree cannot be 
awarded in a fifth year, although there are 
many implications for training agencies and 
librarians now in the field to weigh in 
moving in such a direction. In its opinion, 
however, the best and most adequate 
preparation for librarianship is in strong 
subject specialization or broad coverage in 
general studies, social sciences, and the 
humanities during the undergraduate years 
prior to entering a postgraduate librarian- 
ship curriculum. It is very possible that the 
fifth year leading to a master’s degree in 
librarianship is desirable, practical, and 
feasible. But if this is so, the change 
should not come at the sacrifice of under- 
graduate preparation in established fields of 
learning. 


4 Ibid. 
5 Ibid. 
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GITLER: EDUCATION FOR LIBRARIANSHIP 


A master’s degree in most academic fields 
is awarded after the completion of an un- 
dergraduate discipline in the basic elements 
of the subject which usually leads first to the 
bachelor’s degree. Herein is the problem 
that has confronted schools of librarianship 
in the past. The fifth year, as characterized 
by the curricula of Type II library schools, 
has been considered by university graduate 
faculties as beginning or fundamental li- 
brarianship, and the nature of much of 
the curricula in the early days of library 
training could not have been properly 
blended in a graduate scheme. 

One of the factors which possibly has 
worked to the disadvantage of professional 
education for librarianship has been our 
insistence on building up a so-called body of 
knowledge of library science. Could this be 
a fallacy? If, broadly speaking, the ulti- 
mate goal of all librarianship is to dissemi- 
nate learning in all fields, it must relate it- 
self to learning specifically and generally as 
closely as it can wherever and whenever it 
can. Study in the subject areas of librarian- 
ship is justified on-this basis only. Pursuing 
a curriculum of library science for library 
science itself, although not purposeless, is 
of doubtful value. Therefore, the most 
logical related undergraduate training for 
librarianship is not librarianship itself but 
rather a broad cultural (humanistic) or 
intensive subject preparation prior to enter- 
ing the professional curriculum of librarian- 
ship. And in the graduate curriculum the 
elements of library science may well be 
allied with offerings of other faculties of 
the same institution. 

If librarians, in this age when reason can 
all too easily be lost, are to carry out the 
function they have set for themselves—the 
dissemination of the truth, the accumulated 
wisdom of time, in short, the knowledge of 
the past and present, together with the ever- 
accruing fund of information which today 
engulfs us—they must not be content to 
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build themselves an ivory tower or a 
chrysalis of sterile professional dogma. 
They must develop their subject always 
with an eye to its relation to living, learn- 
ing, and research ; to society ; to civilization ; 
to an awareness of the direction in which we 
may move. This implies preparation that is 
not limited, but full; not isolated, but re- 
lated. Librarianship must be attuned to the 
world about it. Its practitioners must be 
among the most active and well-informed 
members of the working world. 


Summary 


Y WAY of summary, the faculty of the 

School of Librarianship, University of 
Washington, does not favor a widespread 
program for undergraduate professional 
training. Secondly, it believes the develop- 
ing of an adequate fifth year leading to a 
master’s degree without sacrificing a com- 
prehensive or intensive undergraduate pro- 
gram is a subject for study. Conforming 
with established standards and practices of 
graduate schools in most universities poses 
a problem. Such a program will have to 
merit its request for the master’s degree on 
the importance of its relation to, not separa- 
tion from, learning generally or in specific 
fields. 

At this time the faculty contemplates no 
radical departure from the principles which 
underlie its present program. For the 
present it concurs with the opinion of the 
board that “the current shortage of li- 
brarians should not cause precipitate and 
radical changes in the pattern of library 
education as it has been developed over 
many years. This pattern must, however, 
always be open to scrutiny and criticism 
and subject to such changes as may prove 
desirable. Long-range benefits rather than 
immediate emergency problems should guide 
any program of change.” 


8 Ibid, 
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By the Editor 





CONFERENCE of librarians of the mem- 
ber institutions of the American As- 
sociation of Theological Schools will be 
held, June 23-24, at Louisville, Ky. It is 
hoped that a national association of theo- 
logical librarians will be formed as a result 


of this meeting. A note about the meeting of . 


theological librarians at the Midwinter 


Conference appeared on page 91 of the 
March Bulletin. 


~ A REGIONAL library conference, repre- 
A senting libraries in Delaware, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Maryland, New Jer- 
sey, Pennsylvania, and West Virginia, will 
be held in Baltimore, Oct. 9-11, 1047, at 
the Lord Baltimore Hotel and the Enoch 
Pratt Free Library. 


T THE INVITATION of the Public Li- 
brary Staff of Kansas City, Mo., 
Executive Secretary Milam went to Kansas 
City on April 17 to appear at a hearing 
before the Kansas City Board of Education. 
Mr. Milam was asked to come to Kansas 
City to serve as an expert on what is com- 
mon practice in a library organization. 
The issues involved were whether Harold 
L. Hamill should be reappointed head li- 
brarian and whether a resolution restricting 
the activities of librarian and staff should 
be rescinded. A communication from all 
but one member of the staff had gone to 
the board, supporting the reappointment 
and the rescinding of the resolution. At 
the hearing testimony was given by repre- 
sentatives of many civic organizations, all 
of which was in favor of the staff recom- 
mendations. The votes of the board re- 
sulted in a three-to-three tie and, therefore, 
the proposals lost. Those members of the 


board who voted against the recommenda- 
tions refused to state their reasons for vot- 
ing as they did. 

A citizens planning committee has 
recommended complete separation of the 
libraries from the schools, and the school 
board has this matter under consideration. 


HE JANUARY 1947 issue of Illinois Li- 

braries was devoted to the fourth an- 
nual group of school library conferences 
held during October-November 1946. The 
findings of the ten meetings are presented 
through representative manuscripts, ex- 
cerbis from manuscripts, and composite 
summaries of the trends of thought from 
the various meetings. 


OR COOPERATING officially with the 

British Information Services through- 
out the war, for providing factual and pic- 
torial matter about Georgia for circulation 
from a center in England, and for com- 
municating news about many boys from the 
British Dominions training in Georgia, to 
their friends overseas, Ella May Thornton, 
librarian of the State of Georgia, received 
from King George VI his Medal for Serv- 


ice in the Cause of Freedom. 


sk Your Public Library” was the title 
A of one of the series of weekly radio 
broadcasts offered by the Massachusetts De- 
partment of Education in cooperation with 
the Westinghouse Stations WBZ-WBZA. 
Intended for in-school listening by high 
school students, the library program was 
given at 9:15-0:30 every Tuesday morning, 
Dec. 17, 1946-Jan. 21, 1947, in the form of 
dramatic scripts. 
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1HE May 1947 issue of The School Ex- 
T ecutive contained an article “The Li- 
brary as a Resource” by Alice W. Holland, 
Educational Department, Public Library, 
Elizabeth, N.J., and Paul W. Novello, Vis- 
ual Aids Department, Public Schools, Eliza- 
beth, N.J. 


HE FIRST ISSUE OF Inspiration, the 
quarterly magazine of the Braille Poets’ 
Guild, appeared in April. The American 
Foundation for the Blind gave five hundred 


- dollars to assist in the establishment of the 
l 


publication. 


N LATE April Luther H. Evans, Ralph 

A. Beals, and Executive Secretary 
Milam met with United Nations officials 
to discuss library matters. Two days were 
devoted to consideration of what kind of 
library the U.N. should have and what kind 
of building should be constructed. The 
principal argument was as to whether 
U.N.’s library should be a great research 
library or one of the world’s best working 
libraries. There was general agreement 
that the building should be an annex to the 
secretariat building, probably not more than 
eight or ten stories high, but so constructed 
that it could be expanded to leave room and 
stack space. 

On the recommendation of the advisers, 
Verner W. Clapp, chief assistant librarian 
of the Library of Congress, was invited to 
prepare a budget of the materials needed for 
a working library, and John E. Burchard, 
director, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology Libraries, was engaged to estimate 
the space requirements for the different 
parts of the library. 
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LIBRARY and a children’s playground 
dedicated to the memory of his wife, 
Hannah Mansfield Landa, was recently 
given by Harry Landa to the San Antonio 
Public Library. | 


Commission on Motion Pictures in 
i Adult Education has been established 
under the sponsorship of the American As- 
sociation for Adult Education, with a cen- 
tral office at 19 S. LaSalle St., Chicago, 
under the directorship of L. Harry Strauss 
as executive secretary. The commission’s 
activities, which will be financed by the 
nonprofit educational 'organization, Teach- 
ing Film Custodians, Inc., will include the 
development of principles and procedures 
under which films will be selected, evalu- 
ated, annotated, and distributed to adult 
groups. 


HE George Foster Peabody citation was 

awarded, April 17, to the Association of 
Junior Leagues of Ámerica for its radio 
transcription series, “Books ... Bring Ad- 
venture,’ as the “outstanding program for 
children” in the United States. 


Girt of $1,509,389 has been received 
A by Columbia University from the late 
Frederic Bancroft, librarian, lecturer, and 
author. The gift will make available an in- 
come of about $38,000 annually to the 
Columbia University Libraries for the pur- 
pose of expanding the university’s collec- 
tions in American history. Reinhard H. 
Luthin, associate in history at Columbia, 
has been appointed to the staff of the li- 
braries to head the work of selecting books 
and literary material under the new be- 
quest. 


ALA. NEWS 


San Francisco Conference 
June 29-July 5 





No July Bulletin 


THIS YEAR instead of omitting the 
August issue of the 4.2.4. Bulletin, the 
July one will be omitted, so that news from 
the San Francisco Conference can reach 
members before the September issue. 
‘Therefore, there will be no July issue this 
year for the first time in several years. 


County and Regional Nominations 


ThE NoMINATING COMMITTEE of the 
A.L.A. County and Regional Libraries 
Section of the Library Extension Division 
presents the following nominations for 
officers of the section to be voted on at the 
annual business meeting at the San Fran- 
cisco Conference in June: 


CHAIRMAN 
Dorothy Strouse, Lucas County Library, 
Maumee, Ohio 


SECRETARY-TREASURER (one to be elected) 
Laurel Krieg, Ocean County Library, 
Toms River, N.J. 
Dorothy Van Gorder, Somerset County Li- 
brary, Somerville, N.J. 


Director (one to be elected) 

Ernestine Grafton, Extension Division, 
Virginia State Library, Richmond 

Claire Nolte, Children’s Division, Los 
Angeles County Public Library, Los An- 
geles 13. 
Essar M. CULVER 
HAZEL CLARK 


RAYMOND C. LiNpoQUIST, Chairman 


Extension Materials Wanted 


WILL LIBRARIANS or library school stu- 
dents who have made studies on state aid; 
on state library agencies, their organization 
and services; on techniques of state-wide 
surveys; on county and regional library sys- 
tems, their promotion, standards for per- 


formance, and evaluation as a social agency : 
on bookmobile cost and operation; on opti- 
mum size of the library unit; and rural 
reading, please send any material or manu- 
scripts they have prepared to Sarah Irwin 
Jones, Louisiana State Library, Baton 
Rouge, chairman, Publications Committee, 
A.L.A. Library Extension Division, in or- 
der that such material may be made available 
to extension workers. The division is con- 
sidering the possibility of duplicating some 
of the best materials. 


International Congress Chairman 


Mitton E. Lon», Boston Public Li- 
brary, has been designated chairman of the 
American Committee on Arrangements for 
the International Library Congress in 1948. 


Reproducing English Periodicals 


RAYMOND H. SHoveE, chairman, A.L.A. 
Serials Committee, reports that the commit- 
tee is at present working on a project to 
reproduce copies of English magazines lost 
at sea during the war. As soon as estimates 
relating to costs for photostating or for 
lithoprinting are received, the committee 
will begin to circularize libraries for sub- 
scriptions. 


Headquarters Saturday Hours 


Tue A.L.A. Headquarters Office is open 
on Saturday mornings from 8:30 to 12:00, 
but only three or four of the members of 
the staff are on duty on Saturdays. There- 
fore, if members who are passing through 
Chicago on Saturday mornings wish to see 
specific members of the staff they should 
write beforehand and make appointments 
for the time so that that staff member can 
be on hand to see them. 
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Attention, Those Attending Conference 
in San Francisco 


The Trips, Tours, and Entertainment Committee desires to compile information for its guidance 
in making proper arrangements for anticipated attendance at the following events during the Sixty- 
Sixth Annual Conference of the A.L.A. to be held in San Francisco, June 28-July 5. Kindly check 
the events that you desire to attend during A.L.A. conference. " 


1, Grand Reception, A.L.A. conference, Sunday, June 29, 7:00 P.M.-10:30 P.M. (Aus- 
pices, A.L.A. Local Committee) 7:00 P.M., symphony concert broadcast, “The Standard 
Hour," in cooperation with Standard Oil Company of California, War Memorial 


Opera House. Reception after concert. 
Reservations limited. 


Indicate number of complimentary tickets. 


[] No charge 


2. Friends of Libraries luncheon, Hotel St. Francis, Tuesday, July x. Luther H. 


Evans, Librarian of Congress, speaker. 


C] $2.50 


3. Choice of one of three tours on Wednesday afternoon, July 2 (Free period) 


(a) Tour of Skyline Boulevard, Crystal Springs Lakes, Stanford University, 
Hoover War Library, tea, Return via romantic “El Camino Real” (“Transportation 


and luncheon included) 


[] $2.50 


A 


(b) Tour of Marin and Napa Counties, visit world-famed wineries, Valley of 


the Moon. 
(Transportation and luncheon included.) 


San Francisco Hotel Reservations 


LAURENCE J. CLARKE, chairman of the 
San Francisco Local Committee, has in- 
formed the editor that almost 1500 A.L.A. 
delegates can still be accommodated in San 
Francisco hotels, “Therefore, although the 
deadline for reservations mentioned in the 
March Bulletin was April 1, he says that 
additional accommodations may be secured 
up.to June 15. Reservations should be sent 
to Laurence J. Clarke, chairman, Housing 
Committee, Public Library, San Francisco 
2. Almost no single rooms are available. 


California's Fast Bay Area Tour 


A TOUR of the East Bay Area is being 
planned on July 2 by the Oakland trustees 
for A.L.A. members attending the 1947 an- 
nual conference in San Francisco, June 29- 
July 5. This tour will cover the points of 
interest in Oakland and the East Bay Area, 
ending at the lovely Claremont Hotel situ- 
ated in Berkeley Hills. 


Return over the highest and longest single span bridge in the world. 


[] $5.00 


It will be to your advantage to make 
reservations on the form above at once, as 
there are a limited number of accommoda- 
tions and applications received first will, of 
course, have preference. Plan to make this 
tour a part of your itinerary. 


Film Institute at San Francisco 


Tue AUDIO-VISUAL COMMITTEE has 
planned a film institute for June 29, Sun- 
day. In the morning at 10:00 A.M. Lester 
Beck, professor of psychology at the 
University of Oregon, will speak on the 
library’s responsibility in making films avail- 
able. Merriman Holtz, formerly an officer 
of the Film Council of America, will de- 
scribe local film councils as aids in promot- 
ing use of educational films. Mrs. Patricia 
O. Blair, formerly director of the Cleveland 
Public Library Film Bureau, will describe 
public library experiences in providing com- 
munity film services. 

In the afternoon there will be discussions 
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in San Francisco 


(c) Tour of East Bay, Lake Merritt, University of California, U.C. Library, 


and tea (Auspices of Oakland Public Library) L] No charge 


Tickets will be mailed on receipt of your check and reservation. 


Any vacancies remaining after advance reservations will be available at Central Ticket Booth, 
Civic Auditorium, at time of registration. 


Tear this sheet out and mail af once to: 


Mr. Joseph J. Allen, Secretary 
Public Library 


San Francisco 2, Calif, 


E uri. cse tcx euius wed e POG ROSS: corii ease Dev ales id 
CI LU Ed Ea E eS ii PAD dte se EE iE ac cierre 
Check enclosed $............. to cover above events, 
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on selection of films, establishment of film 
libraries, and the community use of films. 
Ample opportunity will be provided for 
discussion and for viewing films. 


San Francisco Reception 


THE San Francisco Local Committee for ` 


the A.L.A. conference in June has an- 
nounced that it will sponsor a symphony 
concert and reception for delegates to the 
conference on Sunday evening, June 29, 
from 7:00 P.M. to 10:30 P.M. Members 
of the local committee hope that most 
librarians will reach San Francisco in time 
to attend the reception. 


Trains to San Francisco 


THE RESULTS of the questionnaire in the 
` April Bulletin concerning the special train 
from Chicago to San Francisco indicated a 
strong preference for the Santa Fe with 
a full day at the Grand Canyon. Con- 
sequently, arrangements have been made 


for a special train to leave Chicago at 12:15 
P.M., Thursday, June 26, and arrive in San 
Francisco on late Sunday afternoon. A 
folder has been issued describing the trip. 

There will be no special from St. Louis 
on June 26 since insufficient interest was 
shown. 


Library Buildings Consultations 


FoR LIBRARIANS with specific library 
building problems, a consultation service 
will be furnished in the public library field 
and in the county and regional library field 
at San Francisco. Among the persons who 
will be available for consultation are Alfred 
M. Githens, John D. Henderson, Walter 
T. Brahm, Francis Keally, Lydia Barrette, 
and Charles M. Mohrhardt. Requests for 
appointments with consultants on building 
problems can be made with Mrs. Rosemary 
Caldwell at the A.L.A. Clearing House on 
Library Problems at the conference. 


AS 


y 
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Religious Books Meeting 


THE Religious Books Round Table meet- 
ings to be held during the San Francisco 
Conference will include a discussion of re- 
ligious periodicals and their indexing on 
Monday, Tune 30, at 9:30 a.m., and a talk 
by Harvie Branscomb, formerly director 
of Duke University Libraries, on regional 
cooperation and the book collection, Friday, 
July 4, at 2:30 p.m. The latest annual 
selection of the fifty best religious books of 
the year chosen by a committee of the round 
table will be on display at the conference. 


Wichita Recruiting 


“LIBRARIANSHIP as a Career” was used as 
the basis for the panel.discussion of the 
February meeting of the Wichita Chapter 
of the A.L.A. held at Wichita City Library 
at which W. Roy Holleman, chapter presi- 
dent, acted as moderator. 


Change in Price of Booklist 


‘THE SUBSCRIPTION PRICE of The Book- 
list was last adjusted in 1937. Since that 
time costs have mounted from $32,000 to 
$54,000 annually—an increase of 68 per 
cent. Costs are still mounting. To meet 
the situation the price of The Booklist will 
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be increased to $5.00 a year on all sub- 
scriptions beginning, or extending beyond, 
Sept. I, 1947. 

‘This step has been postponed as long as 
possible, and subscribers will no doubt ap- 
preciate the bonus they have been receiving. 
With the change something will also be 
added. The staff is being increased slightly 
to permit the reading of some books in 
galleys, and with the next September’s 
issue there will be a new section of advance 
information about books reviewed prior to 
publication date. In the future there will 
also be two issues in September instead 
of one. 


Cardinal Tisserants Visit 


His EMINENCE Eugene Cardinal Tis- 
servant, former librarian of the Vatican 
Library in Rome and now secretary of the 
Congregation for the Oriental Church, 1s 
making a several weeks’ visit in the United 
States and Canada. On May 1 the A.L.A. 
was co-sponsor with the University of Chi- 
cago Libraries and Graduate Library School 
of a reception at Headquarters honoring 
His Eminence, to which His Eminence 
Samuel Cardinal Stritch, Archbishop of 
Chicago, and all of the librarians in the 
Chicago area were invited. 


T he Library ‘Demonstration “Bill 


FREE PRESS, everyone agrees, is a necessity in a democracy. But a free press means little 
unless everyone in the democracy has easy access to the books and papers and peri- 


odicals that the free press produces. 


In the United States seventy million people are deprived of this opportunity to read, to 
evaluate, to learn, because they live in areas where insufficient local funds make public 


libraries impossible or inadequate. 


The bill (S.48-H.R. 2465) would, by providing for a demonstration of public libraries 
in unserviced areas, help make our free press available to all our citizens on an equal basis. 
We heartily endorse it as a step that furthers our democratic growth. 


HeneN WAITE PAPASHVILY 
GEORGE PAPASHVILY 
Authors of Anything Can Happen 


The 


CLEARING HOUSE 


Film on Atomic Energy 


ATOMIC SCIENTISTS speak officially 
through the medium of the new film “One 
World or None” produced by Phillip Ra- 
gan in cooperation with the National Com- 
mittee on Atomic Information and the 
Federation of American Scientists. The 
film is narrated by Raymond Swing, radio 
commentator, and uses an animated draw- 
ing method together with live-action scenes. 
Rental of 16mm. prints may be arranged 
through most local film libraries or by in- 
quiry through Film Publishers, Inc., 25 
Broad St., New York City 4. Purchase of 
the 16mm. sound motion picture prints can 
be made through Film Publishers at $30, 
plus transportation. The 35mm. silent 
slide film version with printed speech notes 
and discussion guide costs $3. A 12-inch 
phonograph record (78 r.p.m.) is an addi- 
tional $4.50. 


United Nations Film Strip 


SCHOOLS of any kind may secure free of 
charge a film strip entitled “The United 
Nations at Work: The Secretariat,” which 
has been released by the Film Section of the 
United Nations Department of Public In- 
formation, Lake Success, N.Y. The film 
strip can be shown with a standard 35mm. 
.film strip projector and is accompanied by 
stenciled notes giving a running commentary 
for schoolroom use. In addition, the Edu- 
cational Services Section of the United 
Nations will handle arrangements for mect- 
ings for school groups, conduct guided tours 
through their headquarters, distribute edu- 
cational material, and answer requests for 
information and study materials. 


Brief News of 


General Interest 


Library Association Meetings 


‘THE FOLLOWING state and provincial li- 
brary association meetings will be held in 
the places and at the times indicated: 

California Library Association, June 29, 
San Francisco 

Maritime Library Association, June 26-27, 
Dniversity of New Brunswick, Fredericton 

Nevada Library Association, June 14-15, 
Reno 

New Hampshire Library Association, June 
12-13, Plymouth Teachers College, Plymouth 

Wyoming State Library Association, June 9, 
Rawlins 


Library Extension News 


Goop NEWS has already reached A.L.A. 
Headquarters about the outcome of recent 
legislative campaigns. 

Arkansas reports a biennial appropriation 
of $280,036, of which $186,000 is to be 
used for direct state aid to county and 
regional libraries. This will allow five 
new staff members. 

In Maryland the general assembly al- 
lowed a 230 per cent increase in the budget 
for the library extension division for the 
year 1946-47. This will permit the em- 
ployment of six new staff members and 
allow $15,000 for books, etc. 

In Missouri seventeen new county li- 
braries and St. Louis County voted to con- 
tinue their service. In 1946 a state aid 
fund of $212,000 a year for public libraries 
was set up to be administered by the newly 
created Missouri State Library in the state 
education department. 

North Carolina’s biennial fund for the 
library commission was increased from 
$40,414 to $56,163 and its state aid was 
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increased from $350,000 to $550,000 for 
the two-year period. 

The new general education bill passed in 
Tennessee is expected to provide $100,000 
for the regional library program. 

The Vermont Library Commission’s bud- 
get was increased to $120,600 for the bien- 


_nium and funds were provided for a fifth 


regional library office, at Brattleboro. 

Two new libraries in Virginia have re- 
ceived state-aid grants: the Rockingham- 
Page Regional Library, Harrisonburg 
($10,000 grant), and the Orange County 
Public Library ($5,000 grant). 


County and Regional Courses 


REFRESHER COURSES for county librari- 
ans and courses for those people interested 
in larger units of service are to be offered 
during the summer of 1947 at the following 
library schools: Columbia University School 
of Library Service; Emory University Li- 
brary School; University of Illinois Library 
School; College of William and Mary, 
Department of Library Science. 

Julia Wright Merrill will teach Library 
Service S124—rural and regional libraries, 
at Columbia University during the regular 
summer session from July 7 to August 15. 

Tommie Dora Barker will give the course 


. (305) on county and regional libraries at 


Emory during the second term of the sum- 
mer quarter, July 21—Aug. 30, 1947. 

Several courses relating to county library 
work are being offered at the University of 
Illinois Library School. Professor Berg, of 
the psychology department, will offer psy- 
chology for librarians; Professor Lindstrom 
will offer rural sociology; and Professor 
Downs and others will offer individual re- 
search in large units of library service, 

At the College of William and Mary, 
Martha S. Grey, of the Troy, Ohio, Public 
Library, will teach a course in county li- 
brary administration during the nine-week 
term, June 19 to August 22. 
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UNESCO Documents 


IN RESPONSE to an inquiry, A.L.A. 
Headquarters has learned that no final 
decision has yet been reached as to the 
procedure which will be followed in dis- 
tributing UNESCO documents. The 
regulations which have been prepared but 
not yet approved, and which are therefore 
subject to revision, provide for free distri- 
bution to national libraries and sale to other 
libraries at a discount. Sales agencies will 
probably be established in each country. It 
is possible, however, that orders from li- 
braries entitled to a special discount will 
be handled directly by the sales service at 
UNESCO House, Paris. The head of the 
Documents Section is E. A. Lloyd. ` 


Audio-Visual Education Conference 


AT THE State University of lowa there 
will be a two-day Conference on Audio- 
Visual Education for Librarians on June 
20-21. The extension division and the 
college of education are cooperating with 
the university libraries in arranging the 
program. The A.L.A. and the Motion 
Picture Association of America will be 
represented on the program. There will 
be a conference luncheon at the lowa 
Memorial Union on June 20. Inquiries 
about the conference should be directed to 
Mrs. Luanna H. Stahlecker, State Univer- 
sity of Iowa Libraries, Iowa City. 


Cutter Tables Available 


THE CUTTER TABLES, including. the two- 
figure table, the three-figure table, and the 
Cutter-Sanborn table, are now being made 
and distributed by the H. R. Huntting 
Company, Springfield 5, Mass. These 
were formerly sold by the Library Bureau. 
Prices range from $2.50 to $4.00. 

Mrs. Mary Hays MARABLE, Chairman 
A.L.A. Committee on Publications 
Division of Cataloging and Classification 
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How to Finance a Children’s Room 
TO THE PUBLIC RELATIONS ASSISTANT: 


A movement for a children's library fund 
started outside the library when one of our 
staff members mentioned to a clubwoman 
that we had a dream of such a use for our 
basement room. At once, the clubwoman 
was eager to start working on a campaign for 
a fund to furnish it. She presented the 
matter to her club and discussed it with 
others in the community, and we discovered 
such an interest in it that we felt we could 
not afford not to go ahead with it. 

We, therefore, sent for the Library Bureau 
representative from Kansas City to come 
down and submit a blueprint to give us some 
idea of how large a fund we would need. 
After revising his plans somewhat, we have 
set our goal at $3500, to provide for refinish- 
ing the walls, ceiling, and floors; buying new 
shelving, tables, chairs, a charging desk, a 
card catalog case, a magazine rack, and a 
picture book table. We hope that we can 
also manage a fireplace but that, along with 
a linoleum for the floor, may have to wait for 
a later date. 

When we-had reached this point, we called 
the editor of the local newspaper and asked 
for a story. He gave us a very nice one, 
well placed in a feature spot on the front 
page, and followed it the next day with an 
editorial. 

As we knew that the City Federation of 
Women’s Clubs planned to spend some money 
this year on civic improvemet, we made our 
next appeal to each of the member clubs, 
explaining the need for the room and setting 
forth our plans for operating it with our 
present staff. All the clubs responded by 
voting to spend the federation money for this 
project, and last week the executive board 
voted $500 for it (which was $200 more than 
we had hoped for). A few individual clubs 
also voted us small amounts from their own 
treasuries, and we ‘expect more from this 
source. 

This and the solicitation on our annual 
report is about as far as we have gone so far. 


so far. 
has appointed a committee of two members to ~ 


We have made a contribution box for our 
children’s corner—a little house made from 
an ice cream carton, with a peaked red roof 
and with “Children’s Library" labeled over 
the door, and the children who come to story 
hour on Saturdays bring their pennies and 
dimes faithfully. I intend to visit all the 
schools and get the children to working for us 
soon. We shall appeal to the men’s service 
clubs, P.T.A. groups, the University Women’s 
Club, and, of course, to individuals who are 
in a position to make a substantial contribu- 
tion. We are counting on the clubwoman, who 
first took up the idea and who has a record of 
success In various projects in the community, 
to do most of the individual soliciting. We 
hope to have posters in the library and in the 
stores, but if we do not get posters, we shall 
have window cards printed. At least one 
merchant .has promised to give us a special 
window display and to put a contribution box 
in the store. 

The thing has just grown of its own accord 
The president of the library board 


help me with the campaign, and I intend to 
ask a representative of the clubs and perhaps 
a P.T.A. representative to meet with us soon 
to make plans for an intensive drive. In April 
the schools are bringing Mrs. Ruth Galiardo, 
of the Kansas Teachers Association, and her 
exhibit of children’s books here, and we are 
planning to use the interest she will arouse 
in children’s reading to give our cause the 
final boost. 

GERTRUDE Lemon, Librarian 

Public Library 
Parsons, Kan. 


Films on Loan 
TO THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY : 


We are a bit overwhelmed by our work 
with films at the moment because we are in 
the midst of a special experiment which the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films asked us to 
conduct with them. At no cost to us, they put 
over $5000 worth of films at our disposal 
over a period of six weeks. The result has 
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been amazing. With no high-pressuring on 
our part, we found our film “circulation” ran 
50 per cent over our total book circulation 
during the month of January just past. 

Even before the Britannica experiment, we 
were doing a thriving film business with com- 
munity groups, schools, industrial plants, and 
private homes. In fact, half of the projectors 
owned in Stamford are in private homes, 
bought, they tell us, because they can get free 
films from their public library. And the total 
cost to us for a twelve-month period, exclud- 
ing staff, has been exactly $1295. 

So, you are right to encourage libraries to 
get busy with films. Nothing we have done 
since 1 have been here has caused so much ex- 
citement or brought us so much goodwill. 

Mary Louise ALEXANDER, Librarian 
Ferguson Library 
Stamford, Conn. 


~ 


A Bouquet 
TO THE EDITOR: 


The Bulletin comes as a welcome piece of 
mail each month. I enjoy reading it. Pos- 
sibly it is because I have “grown up" in the 
profession but believe also it is because of the 
efforts of the Bulletin staff. I think our pro- 
fessional magazine is much livelier and more 
interesting as well as more helpful than it 
used to be. I’m glad the National Relations 
Program is a reality. All in all, for the most 
part I think A.L.A. is doing a good job and 
am proud to belong. 

Beru W: TAYLOR, Assistant Librarian 
Farmington Village Library 
Farmington, Conn. 


More Trivia 


TO THE EDITOR: 


` May I reply to the note to A.C.R.L. in the 


March Bulletin? Who, please, determines 
what constitutes "trivia" and why expect li- 
brarians to cross the continent to attend a 
"moratorium" even on trivia? Students at the 
mention of a “Moratorium on Trivia” chant: 
"We went to the funeral just for the ride." 
Alas, poor Trivia! We librarians knew him 
well though we come to bury him—not to 
praise him. Our honored dead must not have 
died in vain. 

Jonn H. Kwickersocker, Librarian 

Gettysburg College Library 
Gettysburg, Pa. 
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Ritter Awards in Obio 


TO THE EDITOR; 


Some of the Bulletin’s readers may be inter- 
ested in the final Ohio awards made of the 
legacy for the aid of small libraries left by the 
late Clement V. Ritter. The Ohio Library 
Association's decision to spread these awards 
over three years aroused keen interest and 
stimulated service among the fifty libraries 
which shared in the competitive applications. 
There are about ninety public libraries in 
Ohio whose annual incomes are below $2500 
and were, therefore, eligible, but forty of 
these were not interested enough to return 
the application blanks. 

For the first award in 1945, time forced a 
hasty canvass of eligibles and only eighteen 
forms were sent out by the O.L.A. awards 
committee. All were returned with requests 
for consideration, and $100 awards were 
made to the libraries at Swanton and Gnaden- 
hutten and honorable mention, for Bowerston 
and McComb public libraries. The question- 
naire accompanying the application and the li- 
brary’s annual report were graded by a score 
card which showed a possible 115 points. 

The application grades were based on in- 
come, circulation, and registration per capita, 
wise budgeting, regular meetings with good 
board attendance and the librarian present, 
proper division of responsibility, careful book 
selection as evidenced by tools used, the li- 
brarian's educational background and profes- 
sional interest, attendance of librarian and 
trustees at district and state library meetings, 
and, finally, progressiveness and ingenuity— 
“vision, grit, and gumption”—as eyidenced by 
special projects described in the application. 

Of the twenty-nine libraries applying in 
1946, twenty-four were in the contest for the 
first time and twelve of these did not re-enter 
for 1947 awards. Grants of $100 each were 
awarded to the libraries at McComb, Brad- 
ford, Metamora, and Bowerston, and honor- 
able mention, to Rock Creek, Bloomville, and 
Fort Recovery. 

For the final competition and the 1947 
awards, $400 remained and applications came 
from twenty libraries, eight of these applying 
for the-first time. These awards were an- 
nounced at the O.L.A. annual conference in 
Columbus, March 5. The awards went to the 
Bloom Township Library at Bloomville and 
to the public libraries at Pomeroy, Rock 
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Creek, Kingsville, and Fort Recovery. 
Honorable mention went to the public li- 
braries at Arcanum, Centerburg, and Mt. 
Gilead. 

Members of the O.L.A. Ritter Awards 


Committee were: Helen B. Robinson, trustee, 
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Worthington Public Library; H. Kathleen 

White, librarian, Grove City Public Library; 

William J. Hamilton, librarian, Dayton Pub- 

lic Library. 
WiLLiAM J. Hamittron, Librarian 
Dayton Public Library 


Positions 


Wanted; Experienced librarian, graduate of 
a library school, qualified by training and per- 
sonality to head the nine-member staff of the 
Eau Claire, Wis., Public Library. Write to Mrs. 
F. W. Thomas, president of library board, Park 
Place, Eau Claire, Wis. 

Enoch Pratt Free Library will accept applica- 
tions from experienced library school graduates 
at a beginning salary of $2720 with increase to 
$3000, Jan. 1, 1948; merit increases to $3500. 
Vacancies for branch librarians; administrative 
assistant in civics and sociology department with 
reference experience and subject knowledge; 
senior children’s librarian for branch library; 
senior young people's librarian for branch li- 
brary. Also position open for assistant in catalog 
department at $2500, July rz, 1947; merit in- 
creases to $3000. Apply for application form to 
Director of Personnel, Enoch Pratt Free Library, 
Baltimore r. 

Wanted: Elementary school librarian with ex- 
perience. L.S. degree. Salary, $2400-$2900, 
depending upon qualifications, Evanston Public 
Library, Evanston, Ill. Start fall term. 

Wanted: Catalog librarian, circulation li- 
brarian, also branch assistant. B.L.S. required. 
$2100-$2580 depending on qualifications. New 
England Library half-hour from Boston. 90,000 
v. 3 branches. Ags. 

Chapel Hil (U.N.C. Library) invites tavo 
catalogers, paying slightly over $2000, with in- 
crease anticipated shortly, with opportunity for 
further training, or advanced degree work. 
Charles E. Rush, librarian. 

Reference librarian wanted: B.L.S. Some ex- 
perience preferred. Salary, $2100-$2200 to begin. 
University of Portland Library, Portland 3, Ore. 

Stephens College Library. Serials work and 
assist in cataloging. Employment, twelve 
months with one month's vacation. Salary open. 
If interested, write B. Lamar Johnson, Stephens 
College, Columbia, Mo. State age, education, 


experience, Excellent opportunity for beginning 
cataloger. 

Chief of book processing—entrance salary, 
$414 per month advancing to $460, Chief of 
Alis Art Library—entrance salary, $344 ad- 
vancing to $4ro. Art objects and building re- 
cently devised to the city. Applicants must not 
be over 45 years of age, with five years of 
experlence in book processing or art librarian- 
ship or art, and be university and library school 
graduates or have a master's degree in art. 
Write City Service Commission, City Hall, Mil- 
waukee, at once for announcement and applica- 
tion. 

Wanted: two professionally trained librarians, 
one to be in charge of reserved book room, one 
as assistant In circulation and cataloging. Sal- 
aries, $2100, with one month's vacation. Write 
Flora Stone Mather College Library, Western 
Reserve University, Cleveland 6. 

Librarian I (children's librarian): Must have 
experience or training in children's work; gradu- 
ation from a college of recognized standing; at 
least one year in school approved by the A.L.A. 
Salary, $2482-$2922—may be adjusted commen- 
surate to experience. Maximum age, 35. Apply 
Dearborn Civil Service Board, Dearborn, Mich. 

Wanted: Experienced cataloger with library 
degree for small but progressive public library 
in Coral Gables, Fla. 40-hour week. Pleasant 
atmosphere. Starting salary, $2250. Write par- 
ticulars to librarian and enclose photograph. 


Trained librarian with fourteen years’ experi- 
ence in school and administrative work wants 
public library position in Pacific Northwest. 
Administrative or children’s work preferred, 
Available September 1. Agy. 

Wanted: By trained experienced librarian, 
part-time position, chiefly cataloging, in public 
library in a Florida city. Ag8 





Notices by A.L.A. personal or institutional members will be inserted for a charge of fifty cents 


a line; minimum one dollar and a half. 


Deadline: tenth of month preceding publication. 


Pay- 


ment should not be made until statement is sent from the Bulletin office. 

Advertisements offering less than $2100, the minimum salary recommended by the A.L.A. Coun- 
cil, are accepted after advertisers have been reminded that $2100 is the minimum recommended by 
A.L.A. and that it is difficult to fill positions at that figure. 
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Miss Rothrock Presented her Presidential Address in 


San Francisco on June 30 


On Some Library Questions 
of Our Time 


Mary U. RorHROCK! 


tial address should begin with a 
reference to one's distinguished 
predecessors. It is to be observed that when 
one becomes a predecessor he likewise tends 
to become distinguished; it is incumbents 
and successors who give us most of the 
trouble. One of my distinguished predeces- 
sors commented some years ago that there 
is nobody deader than an ex-President of 
A.L.A. But the experience while it lasts 
is a strenuous adventure in adult educa- 
tion, immensely rewarding to the incum- 
bent. And, as the current incumbent, I 
welcome this first opportunity to express 
my enduring appreciation and sense of 
obligation to you who represent the body 
of A.L.A. membership for affording me 
this privilege of association with you in the 
varied and far-flung work of our profession. 
In the twenty-two months which have 
passed since V-] Day it has become in- 
creasingly cleár that the United States is 
destined to exercise a major role in world 
affairs and that we shall never return to the 
prewar life which in retrospect seems to 
have been relatively understandable, simple, 
and secure. For citizens of a democracy 
this means that they must become informed 
about many matters concerning which they 
may formerly have felt they could afford to 
be ignorant. And it means that those who 


a P RECEDENT dictates that a presiden- 


1A note about Miss Rothrock appeared on page 227 
of the July 1946 issue of the Bulletin. 


administer the institutions of democracy, 
such as libraries, have the obligation of 
adapting these institutions to the new needs 
resulting from the nation's changing status. 

Something of this was in the minds of 
the Executive Board members last October 
when they chose as the theme for this con- 
ference a phrase from the editorial page of 
a recent number of the Saturday Review 
of Literature: 

What the country needs today is a mora- 
torium on its normal activity, habits, and 
general routine; which is to say, a moratorium 
on trivia in order to acquire a basic literacy 
on the questions of our time.’ 

The general sessions after this evening, 
and divisional programs also, have been de- 
signed with this theme in mind. And, un- 
der the same directive, I shall now try to 
express to you some views about a few of 
our urgent current responsibilities. 

First, now and henceforth the develop- 
ment of libraries all over the world is a 
matter of greatly increased importance to 
us. 

If the war taught us anything, it taught 
us that what happens anywhere in the 
world affects us, and similarly, that what 
we think, what we do, and the way we 
live affects the interests of other nations. 
It is a source of warm gratification to all 
of us of the United States and Canada that 
fellow librarians from some eighteen na- 


2 Saturday Review of Literature 29:14, Sept. 14, 
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tions of Latin America, Asia, Africa, and 
Europe are guests at this conference and 
will share with us the Second General Ses- 
sion on Peace through Intercultural Co- 
operation. 

At this point I am tempted to quote ex- 
tensively—it is an occupational disease of 
' librarians—from the report of the Commis- 
sion on Freedom of the Press which deals 
with problems of international mass com- 
munication, Peoples Speaking to Peoples? 
But, instead, 1 shall merely mention this 
little book as required reading for librarians’ 
basic literacy and confine my quotation to 
the opening paragraph of the commission’s 
introductory statement: 


Recent improvements in the machinery and 
methods of international communication have 
made possible, for the first time in history, 
direct communication across national bound- 
aries to the masses of the people of the world. 
These mechanical improvements offer at once 
a new hope and a new danger. The choice is 
not between the use or the neglect of these 
new instruments of communication. The in- 
struments exist and will be used in any case. 
The choice is between their full, purposeful, 
and responsible use to enlarge the mutual 
comprehension of peoples, on the one hand, 
and, on the other, their incomplete, undirected, 
and irresponsible use, with the risk of an 
increase in international hatred and suspicion 
as a consequence. 


As to the role of the United States and its 
citizens the commission continues: 


The government and people of the United 
States should recognize the importance of a 
mutual understanding, as between peoples, of 
each other’s true character and purposes and 
should be prepared not only to communicate 
to others a truthful and comprehensive ac- 
count of our own national life and purposes 
but to receive and to circulate in the same 
spirit reciprocal communications with regard 
to other nations and peoples. 


Precisely what this means for us as members 
of A.L.A. with regard to the two-way flow 


3 University of Chicago Press, 1946. 
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of information and library relationships 
among nations none of us knows; we can be 
sure, however, that the broad extension of 
libraries, popular as well as scholarly, is in- 
dispensable to the full, purposeful, respon- 
sible diffusion of information. How this ts 
to be effected is one of the questions upon 
which we librarians must seek a basic 
literacy. | 

The recently concluded Assembly of 
Librarians of the Americas, the library pro- 
gram of UNESCO, and the projected meet- 
ing in the United States next year of the 
International Federation of Library Associa- 
tions are only three examples of the rapidity 
with which the international library contacts 
of North America are expanding. 

Projects administered by the A.L.A. In- 
ternational Relations Board in recent years 
afford many others. “The work of this office 
has been financed by foundation grants; a 
small staff has directed projects in many 
nations which have involved expenditures of 
foundation and governmental funds totaling 
almost two million dollars. A penetrating 
report on the board and its activities, made 
by Ralph R. Shaw, has just been presented by 
the board to members of the Association as 
a supplement to the 4.L.4. Bulletin (June 
1947). It, too, raises questions for which we 
do not know the answers. For example, how 
is A.L.A. to finance these growing responsi- 
bilities in the international field when 
foundation grants for the International Re- 
lations Board cease eighteen months hence? 
For, standing at a point of time when the 
course of human destiny hinges upon enlarg- 
ing the mutual comprehension of peoples, 
the only direction we càn take is forward. 


Affairs at Home 


mS 


UT CONCERN for the expansion of li- . 


brary facilities abroad does not imply 
less interest in our own library affairs at 
home. 


On the contrary, the same forces 
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A which have created this increased need for 


the universal free flow of information and 
ideas have simultaneously pointed to larger 
library responsibilities here at home. 

The march of events during the past six 
or eight years has thrown into high relief 
the concept of the library as an instrument 
active in the service of mankind. The 
“handmaiden” idea, that the library is 
primarily a passive conservator of man’s 


cultural heritage, lingers now as little more ` 


than a vestigial trace from a vanished past. 
Events have placed on today’s libraries, as 
on other institutions concerned with educa- 
tion and enlightenment, a more positive re- 
sponsibility for getting the insides of books 
into the minds of men. Illustrations of 
what I mean may be found in projects con- 
ducted more or less regularly by libraries 
all over the country. The Third Gen- 
eral Session at this conference, as well as 
one or more group meetings, will be devoted 
to the subject of atomic energy. It will not 
be about how to select books on atomic 
energy, how to classify them, nor even how 
to circulate them. It will be the sort of 
informative meeting which doctors, law- 
yers, and businessmen, as well as librarians, 
would find interesting. It was planned 
with two objectives: first, to present au- 
thentic information on a subject of vital 
national importance, and, second, to dem- 
onstrate an effective method, not confined 
to books alone, for the diffusion of informa- 
tion. 
tant—international relations, for example— 
and lend themselves to similar group treat- 
ment. Incidentally, I suspect that most 
library conferences would be helped, not 
harmed, if at least half of their meeting 
time were given over to such nonlibrary sub- 
jects, and that most of those who attend 
would go home better and more intelligent 
librarians for having given some of their 
time to ideas and the subject content of 


Other subjects, likewise, are impor- - 
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books instead of to the technical processes 
of libraries. 


Accomplishments 


HESE PAST few years have brought 

some accomplishments from which we 
may take encouragement. For example, 
the collection—primarily from librarians | 
themselves—of the Library Development 
Fund which enabled us to establish the Na- 
tional Relations Office suggests that we 
members of A.L.A. may be approaching a 
sufficient degree of maturity that, if Santa 
Claus fails us, we are able to call upon our 
own resources. I shall not try to recount 
all of the benefits which accrue to us 
through the National Relations Office; its 
most familiar task is the continuing work 
for passage of the Library Demonstration 
Bill. But there are many other matters 
upon which, because of its existence, you and 
I have a voice and are able to exert our in- 
fluence in the professional interest. 

Again, another heartening accomplish- 
ment is the series of planning publications 
which began with Post-War Standards for 
Public Libraries and which now includes 
studies of school, college and university, and 
public libraries, has set most useful base lines 
from which to plan future library develop- 
ment. The most recent volume, in particu- 
lar, “A National Plan for Public Libraries,” 
produced under the chairmanship of Carle- 
ton B. Joeckel, which is to be published 
shortly, is a stirring presentation of the 
American public library as forward-looking 
librarians think it might be. It is an archi- 
tect’s drawing rather than a blueprint for 
construction. It sets up possibilities and 
ideals; it offers practical, high goals. 


Problems 


HERE ARE some problems, however, 
which overshadow these accomplish- 
ments. Among them, I believe you will 
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agree with me that shortage of professional 
personnel and insufficient recruitment are 
the most crucial. To be specific: 4900 
professional librarians are needed today to 
fill existing vacancies; normal annual re- 
placements alone require 1750 library school 
graduates a year, while fewer than 1500 
are produced. We face an annual short- 
age of approximately 3600 recruits. The 
simple facts are that the quality of library 
service already is being seriously diluted 
and that at this moment of critical need 
opportunities for expansion are being lost 
daily for lack of personnel to fill new 
positions. 

Moreover, librarians lose their forward 
drive when they themselves are over- 
whelmed with work because of staff short- 
ages and when they see no hope of staffing 
new services. This is our most urgent 
problem at home; in fact, nothing else 
matters greatly until we know what lies 
at the bottom of this recruiting difficulty. 
Meanwhile, however, there are thirty thou- 
sand professional librarians in the United 
States; surely we have individual contacts 
with enough desirable potential librarians to 
increase materially the annual library 
school enrolment. ‘This seems to offer the 
best present hope for meeting the crisis. 


The ALA. 


OW A FEW comments about A.L.A. 

Perhaps the most reassuring experi- 
ence of the past two years has been the 
opportunity to observe the vitality with 
which A.L.A. lives in the minds of the 
members. This is not to say, however, 
that member-opinion is unanimously fa- 
vorable. If I should try to condense into 
one or two sentences the substance of many 
views about A.L.A. which have come to 
me in conversations and correspondence it 
would be something like this: “I know 
A.L.A. is indispensable and I do not be- 


grudge the membership fee; but it is re- 
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mote from me. ‘The interesting work is 
distributed among a few dozen—or a hun- 
dred or so—who are an inner circle; most 
of us have little opportunity to share it.” 

And, broadly speaking, this is true. One 
can have only admiration for the great 
amount and the high quality of the vol- 
untary work which sustains the Associa- 
tion and, through channels provided by 
A.L.A., advances the profession. At the 
same time one cannot fail to recognize that 
A.L.A.’s present organization, its boards 
and committees, divisions and round tables, 
do not provide adequate opportunity for 
any substantial proportion of the member- 
ship to share significantly in the work of 
the Association. Yet such participation is 
a fundamental right of membership. It is 
a matter of simple arithmetic to discern 
that when members of the Council, boards, 
and committees, and officers of divisions 
total only about five hundred individuals, 
they involve only 3 per cent of the member- 
ship, at most. 

The Third Activities Committee brought 
about the reorganization of A.L.A. with 
provision for divisions representing the 
principal subject interests of members, 
such as the Association of College and Ref- 
erence Libraries, Divisions of Cataloging . 
and Classification, Hospital Libraries, Li- 
braries for Children and Young People, 
Public Libraries, Library Education, Li- 
brary Extension, and Trustees. This was 
in part an effort to provide opportunities 
for more individuals to engage in the work. 
of the Association. It appears, however, 
that still more needs to be done if individ- 
ual members are to have opportunities for 
satisfying and stimulating experience, and - 
vis-a-vis if A.L.A. is to profit by this large 
reservoir of unused capacity. I do not offer 
a solution for this problem, but here in the 
hospitable, open spaces of the West, I ven- 
ture a suggestion. 

The national library plan envisages link- 
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-Y` ing our 8000 public libraries into some 


1200 library systems. Similarly, it would 
seem logical for our sixty-one state library 
associations to group themselves into some 
six or elght or ten regional associations and 
to cooperate in financing field offices and 
officers. Such offices would help maintain 
and strengthen state association activities 
and should become the channels through 
which many of the contacts of A.L.A. and 
its divisions within the region would be 
made. 

More or less vigorous regional library as- 
sociations have existed for many years in 
some parts of the country, such as New 
England, the Pacific Northwest, the upper 
Midwest, the mid-Atlantic, the Southeast, 
and the Southwest. They are growing in 
strength of organization, in breadth of pro- 
grams, and in number of states included. 
They provide many individual librarians 
with welcome opportunities to engage in 
work for the profession. Within A.L.A. 
itself a similar geographical pattern seems 
to be forming. “The Membership Commit- 
tee, for example, has found it desirable to 
organize into eleven regional subgroups; 
and the Division of Cataloging and Classi- 
fication has six regional districts. Regional 
decentralization unquestionably would in- 
crease member participation. It merits 
careful study. 


Four-Year Plan 


OU WILL BE reminded in various group 
meetings this week that Oct. 4, 1951, 
wil mark A.L.A.'s seventy-fifth birthday, 
and you will be asked to consider whether 
we should set up certain concrete attainable 
goals and build them into a “four-year 
plan,” which would then become an action 
program. This program would give direc- 
tion to the work of the Association and its 
constituent groups from now to 1951, cul- 
minating with the anniversary celebration. 
If this idea meets with general approval 
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the goals to be adopted may well include 
the attainment of a type of organization 
which will bring local, state, and national 
associations into more effective relation- 
ships, through cooperatively maintained 
field offices. 


Public Library Inquiry 
ND Now I want to describe the public 
library inquiry, a project which may 
become a milestone in American library 
history. It originated in a proposal in the 
summer of 1946 from A.L.A. to the Social 
Science Research Council that the coun- 
cil conduct a study of the American free 
public library. The council agreed to this 
and set up a committee under the chair- 
manship of Robert D. Leigh to develop 
plans for the inquiry. Ralph A. Beals and 
I are the library members of this advisory 
committee. Others beside Dr. Leigh are 
J. Frederic Dewhurst, economist, T'wenti- 
eth Century Fund; Donald G. Marquis, 
chairman, Department of Psychology, Uni- 
versity of Michigan; Richard H. Shryock, 
Department of History, University of 
Pennsylvania, and acting director, Ameri- 
can Council of Learned Societies; and Mal- 
colm Willy, vice president, University of 
Minnesota. 

The Carnegie Corporation of New York 
granted the council $175,000—note that 
this is the Social Science Research Council, 
not the A.L.A. Council—and the inquiry, 
which will require about two years, began 
Mar. 1, 1947. The library will be ex- 
amined, says the director,* “partly in terms 
of its internal processes and problems. 
There will be an analysis of library person- 
nel problems by a personnel expert; an 
analysis of library processes by an industrial 
(paper-work) engineer; of library finance 
by an expert in public finance; and of the 


4 Tn these comments on the public library inquiry 
I have used a statement by Robert D. Leigh which 
appeared in the June 1947 issue of Items, a publication 
of the Social Science Research Council, 
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evolution and relationship of library man- 
agement to overhead trustee, municipal, re- 
gional, and national controls by an expert in 
the field of political administrative proc- 
esses." Other studies will “identify the 
kinds of persons who use the library and 
who do not use it, what they use the li- 
brary for, where different groups in the 
community turn when they want informa- 
tion or guidance on public affairs, prob- 
lems of occupation, child care, etc.” 

Analysis will also be made of “the rela- 
tion of the library to the recent and rapid 
development of commercial machinery for 
production and distribution of information 
and ideas—specifically, inexpensive maga- 
zines, low-cost books, book-of-the-month 
clubs, commercial lending libraries, radio, 
documentary and fictional films, broadcast 
facsimile, and television. ‘These studies of 
the relation of the library to its commercial 
sources and competitors start with the 
hypothesis that we have moved gradually 
into a world of information abundance 
strikingly «different from the world of 
scarce and expensive books and periodicals 
which led to the emergence of the institu- 
tion of the free public library.” 

This description of the plans for the in- 
quiry indicates that two years hence we 
shall have something other than an ap- 
praisal by librarians or well-wishers; we 
shall have a thorough and comprehensive 
study by social scientists experienced “in 
appraising the evolution, functioning, trends 
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and possibilities of other social institutions.” 
No other American institution has had the 
benefit of such analysis. The results can- 
not fail to be illuminating; they may help 
us find the answers to some of the ques- 
tions which confront us. 

Not all of our problems have been men- 
tioned, of course, and some of those not 
mentioned are of first importance to the 
Association—for example, finance, which 
has been and will be discussed in Council 
meetings. But, of all the urgent issues on 
which a new literacy among librarians must 
be acquired, these seem to me to demand 
first consideration during this week and in 
our work at home in future weeks : 


1. International understanding and an ac- 
celerated two-way flow of information among 
peoples of all nations 

2. Increasingly positive leadership of li- 
braries in informing the people in regard to 
current issues 

3. Understanding of the crucial problem of 
recruitment and how to solve it 

4. Achievement of a broadly democratic 
professional organization with opportunities 
for membership participation in the extension 
and expansion of libraries. 


To what end? In all of the infinitely 
varied interests of the Association, libraries 
of different types, and librarians with dif- 
ferent specializations, will find their focal 
point and cohesiveness in the common goal 
—to bring to some individual, somewhere, 
the ideas that are important to him. 


- 


AT The Incoming A.L.A. President Presented His 
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Inaugural Address on July 4 


Toward Mutual Understanding 


PAUL NortH RICE 


RESIDENT ROTHROCK and fellow 
members of the American Library 
^ Association, I am overwhelmed by the 
honor you are extending to me. It was 
more than twenty months ago that I ac- 
cepted nomination for this high office, and 
since no other nomination was made I knew 
then that you had no choice but to elect me. 
But even twenty months of foreknowledge 
have not prevented my being overwhelmed 
tonight. 

When I think of the great men and 
women who have served as President of 
the A.L.A., I am filled with humility to be 
following in their footsteps. When I 
think of the many librarians who have so 
much better claim for this high office than 
have I, I feel humble, indeed. I can only 
assure you that with your help, I shall en- 
deavor to continue the policies so brilliantly 
introduced by President Rothrock and her 
predecessors. . 

There are few if any realms of culture 
to which the United States has made such 


^ v 


@Mr. Rice, who has long been associated with the 
New York Public Library in various positions, has been 
chief of the Reference Department since 1937. He has 
also been librarian of the Dayton Public Library and 
director of libraries, New York University, .He is a 
member of Phi Beta Kappa, A.L.A., A.L.L, Associa- 
tion of Research Libraries, Grolier Club, and Rotary. 
From 1930-31 he was president of the Ohio Library 
Association and of the New York Library Association, 
1939-40. 
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contributions as it has to library techniques, 
and especially to the development of public 
libraries. Important as our leadership in 
such matters has been in the past, it is far 
more important now. i 

If this war-torn world is to avoid an- 
other still more devastating and possibly a 
final war, nations must understand each 
other. Nothing contributes more to such 
intercultural understanding than does the 
printed page. Second only in importance to 
the writers who compose the message of the 
printed page are the disseminators of these 
pages and we librarians play a vital part in 
such dissemination. 

International understanding involves a 
two-way flow of information. As members 
of the American Library Association we 
can be proud of the contribution of our 
International Relations Board toward an 
adequate interpretation abroad of the 
United States. This contribution must be 
increased in the next few years and it must 
be augmented by the efforts of other com- 
mittees and individual members of the 
American Library Association. 

Tf Russia could really understand the 
United States, the danger of possible war 
would be greatly lessened. It is difficult 
enough for a New Yorker luxuriating in 
what may well be the world's greatest 
newspaper to understand how Chicago can 
support or even tolerate the sheet that calls 
itself the world's greatest. Unless the 
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Russians can realize that in democratic 
America, all opinions are tolerated and 
violently different viewpoints accepted by 


' groups living peacefully together, they can- 


not but be overimpressed by editorials in the 
Hearst press or in the Chicago Tribune. 

As librarians we can make still greater 
contributions to the understanding by 
Americans of other peoples and their points 
of view. Our children's and school li- 
brarians have done much in recent years to 
help our children to have some sympathy 
and understanding of the children of other 
lands. The books we serve in our public 
and college libraries do more to make more 
people understand something of the prob- 
lems and ideals of the peoples of other 
lands than we can measure. 

American public libraries have always 
prided themselves on being neutral on all 
subjects. We have attempted to have the 
best books on both sides of controversial 
subjects. We are proud of our neutrality 
on matters of religion, politics, and even 
the arts, and we may well be. In this 
atomic age, however, it may be necessary 
for us to desert our boasted neutrality. 
Many. of us believe that another war may 
mean the end of civilization. Many of us 
are sure that the only hope is international 


cooperation. If we believe that, do we 


dare make our libraries neutral as between. 


an isolationist or an international point of 
view. Must we not follow the splendid 
example of the Enoch Pratt Free Library 
in helping to convince the people of Balti- 
more that in an atomic age the only choice 
is destruction or internationalism ? 

It is natural that in matters of inter- 
national cooperation we librarians view 
UNESCO with ardent hope. It is good to 
know that the United States National Com- 
mission for UNESCO will act with the 
A.L.A. in public library development and 
popularization. Believing as we do, that 
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our public libraries are one force that assures 
that the United States can never succumb 
to fascism or any other kind of totalitarian- 
ism, we should do everything we can to in- 
fluence UNESCO to stimulate such li- 
braries everywhere. 

‘The contributions which the American 
public library can make today are more 
important than ever before. A strong li- 
brary association will go far in making these 
contributions possible. In some ways the 
A.L.A. is in better shape than it was a year 
ago. The fear of the college and refer- 
ence librarians that their problems were 
not receiving sufficient attention from 
A.L.A. has been rectified by the establish- 
ment of an executive secretary of A.C.R.L. 
at A.L.A. Headquarters. With seven 
members out of a total Executive Board of 
twelve this last year being members of 
A.C.R.L., and with last year’s president 
of A.C.R.L. serving as President-Elect of 
A.L.A. this next year, there has been and 
should be little danger that the interest of 
college and reference librarians will be 
neglected. 

It is hoped that the Fourth Activities 
Committee which has been studying the or- 
ganization of A.L.A. this past year will 
make recommendations soon that may im- 
prove our organization. Certainly the pos- 
sibility of more regional emphasis urged by 
President Rothrock in her opening address 
should be carefully considered. 

I realize that in my year of presidency 
there are many problems that the national 
library association should face. Are we 
making enough effort to bring library serv- 
ice to the thirty-five million people in our 
country now lacking it? Can we move 
more quickly toward regional libraries that 
will assure more adequate service to many 
of the places which now get inadequate and 
expensive service from small local units? 
Can libraries be encouraged to make more 
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use of films and other audio-visual ma- 
terial? 

These are only a few of the problems on 
which our Association should furnish lead- 
ership, and I wish to mention again, as 
perhaps the most important of all problems 
in this atomic age, the promotion of inter- 
national understanding in our country. 

How can the American Library Associa- 
tion do what it should in these many fields 
with steadily increasing costs? Certainly 
it cannot, unless some way can be found 
to greatly increase its income. The 
$40,000 of capital which the Council au- 
thorized to be used this year must be ap- 
proved by a mail vote of members this 
summer. I am confident that it will be ap- 
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proved—if it were not, there would be a ` 
deficit of $30,000 this year. An equal 
amount must be taken from the capital 
next year unless our revenue is greatly in- 
creased. Much as we would like to pre- 
serve our endowment intact, it seems to 
me that there must be an authorization for 
some use of these funds during the next 
few years or our Association will fail in its 
proper leadership. Meanwhile, we must 
make strenuous effort to increase both our 
endowment and our membership. Only 
thus can the A.L.A. hope to finish its first 
seventy-five years in the proper position of 
leadership. Only thus can our Association 
take its proper part in the diffusion of 
knowledge and understanding. 


: The National Plan 


HE NATIONAL PLAN for Public 

l Library Service was the timely 

subject of the July 1 meeting of 
the Division of Public Libraries. Joining 
forces with the division was the Trustees 
Division, the Library Extension Division, 
and the Division of Libraries for Children 
and Young People. Mrs. Caroline G. 
Mitchell, chairman of the Trustees Divi- 
sion, presided. John S. Richards, Seattle 
Public Library, summarized the national 
plan, which is the result of several years’ 
work by the A.L.A. Postwar Planning 
Committee, under the chairmanship of 
Carleton B. Joeckel. 

Under it public library service geared to 
meet the needs of the American people will 
be provided by 1200 large unit libraries 
rather than the present 7500 agencies, by 
20 second-line multi-state reference centers, 
by 48 effective state library agencies, and 
by a national bibliographic and library cen- 
ter. These local, state, regional, and na- 


tional agencies will be interlocking to form 
an harmonious federated system. 

Seven pertinent facts justify this sug- 
gested system: 35,000,000 Americans have 
no public libraries, most library units are 
too small, many state agencies are inade- 
quate, library service is generally mediocre, 
personnel deficiencies are serious, many li- 
brary buildings are outmoded and out- 
grown, and library income is insufficient 
and unequally distributed. 

A dollar and a half per capita for mini- 
mum service, $3 for superior service, with 
no unit receiving less than $37,500, must be 
universally reached. Two hundred mil- 
lion dollars annually will be needed for this, 
$500,000,000 for new buildings and en- 
largement and repairs on present buildings, 
and $175,000,000 for stocking new and 
substandard libraries. | 

It is essential to note that in reducing 
7500 separate public libraries to 1200 larger, 
more effective units the small libraries will 
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not lose their identity or be “swallowed-up” 
but will become important agencies in a 
partnership giving such a high type of 
service that pride and satisfaction will be 
their portion. 

Gretchen Knief Schenk, of Alabama, 
said in part: In making the national plan 
a success, we have the problem of popu- 
larizing the unfamiliar. Large units of 
service are strange to us, yet federation will 
increase the prestige of the small cooperat- 
ing unit. It means, not the reduction of 
small libraries! collections and the liquidat- 
ing of staff positions, but an increase in 
every kind of existing service. We have 
here the first foreshadowing of a great na- 
tional library system. We must bring to 
the plan “lucidity, reason, imagination, 
resolution, sincerity, and goodwill.”  Put- 
ting the plan into operation requires our 
concerted and consistent efforts now and 
until that day when we can honestly say 
that every American, no matter where he 
lives, has the same quality of service that 
the citizens of Cleveland, Detroit, and other 
famous library centers enjoy today. 

Irene Branham, Bakersfield, Calif., dis- 
cussed the plan as it affects work with chil- 
dren and young people: (1) The book col- 
lection in the large unit is of sufficient size 
to meet both recreational and educational 
demands. A child living far out in the 
desert or on an isolated mountain ranch 
has the same access to books as one living 
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within walking distance of the headquar- 
ters library. (2) Trained personnel work- 
ing directly with children and adults and 
also helping untrained personnel in their 
community work will result. Features of 
the national plan now in use have proved: 
practical and effective in bringing service 
to children. It will be a guide in working 
out unsolved problems and in attaining li- 
brary service of uniform quality through- 
out the country. 

Fred C. Inkster, trustee from Oregon, 
told how the plan looks to his group: In 
Clackamas County, Ore. small-town li- 
braries of a few hundred or thousand vol- 
umes realized their service was not what 
it should be. They themselves took the initi- 
ative in bringing their small libraries into 
a county federation. The citizens took up 
the cause and demanded of the. county 
court a library system to meet their needs. 
This the court granted. 

Public librarians and workers are grossly 
underpaid. ‘Their salaries should be in- 
creased as experience and service warrant. 
Retirement plans should become universal. 
A different method of financing and super- 
vising our whole system is desirable. Fed- 
eral, state, and local funds should be ob- 
tained on a matching basis for improved 
buildings, trained personnel, and adequate 
book collections. 


M URIEL E. Perry 


Exhibition on Libraries at UNESCO (onference 


URING the UNESCO Conference in Mexico City in November there is to be a public 
libraries exhibition largely to demonstrate the place which public libraries can play 
in educational, scientific, and cultural development and in fulfilment of UNESCO’s pro- 


grams. 


It is planned to include in the exhibition illustrations of the ways in which public li- 
braries attract and maintain the interest of their public, and librarians are requested to 
send for exhibition, examples of materials describing and illustrating their services. Con- 
tributions should be sent so as to reach UNESCO, 19 Avenue Kleber, Paris XVI, not 


later than the middle of September. 


Undergraduate Needs versus 
Research Needs 


T THE MEETING of the University Li- 
A braries Section of A.C.R.L. Jens 
Nyholm, Northwestern University 
Libraries, presided and introduced the 
theme of the meeting: The Duality of 
Demand on University Libraries (under- 
graduate needs versus research needs). 

The introductory paper, entitled “Edu- 
cational Trends,” was presented by M. A. 
Stewart, assistant dean of the Graduate 
Division, University of California at 
Berkeley. He pointed out four important 
trends current in higher education: (1) 
enormously increased student enrolment 
since about 1910 and particularly since the 
close of World War IJ, (2) the establish- 
ment of auxiliary campuses or entirely sepa- 
rate institutions, (3) development of the 
general education movement, and (4) the 
disproportionate increase in numbers of 
students specializing in the social sciences. 
He stated “most college graduates are de- 
plorably ignorant of the real functions of 
libraries and how to avail themselves of 
their services.” In closing Dean Stewart 
urged use of the experimental method to 
find a way to meet the legitimate demands 
made upon university libraries. 

Keyes D. Metcalf, Harvard University 
Libraries, gave the next paper, entitled “To 
What Extent Must We Segregate?” He 
said the answer must be made in terms of 
local conditions—what is entirely feasible 
on one campus probably will not work on 
another. “The average large university li- 
brary does not render as good service to 
undergraduates as do the best college li- 


braries. It spends most of the available 
library funds on books and services for 
graduate students and faculty, largely neg- 
lecting the hordes of undergraduates. He 
expressed belief that 90 per cent of under- 
graduate work can be segregated with re- 
sulting advantages to the students. He felt 
that costs of service, book stock, processing, 
and use can be reduced by segregation. 

The last paper was presented by Ralph E. 
Ellsworth, State University of Iowa Li- 
braries, who took the other side of the 
argument, "To What Extent Can We In- 
tegrate?” He made the following points 
in favor of integration: (1) graduate edu- 
cation is moving in a direction that will 
complicate any attempt to separate its lit- 
erature from that of lower divisions, (2) 
the undergraduate college is no longer a 
single unified curriculum demanding a sin- 
gle library facility. Segregation, said he, 
should be made for general education stud- 
ies, but it cannot be made above that level. 

Robert A. Miller, Indiana University 
Libraries, offered critical comments on the 
papers of the protagonists. He suggested 
two factors which should help to determine 
the decision to segregate or integrate: (1) 
size of library and size of student enrol- 
ment, (2) the policies and philosophy of 
the local campus. 

In a brief business session Robert A. 
Miller was elected chairman and William 
H. Jesse, University of “Tennessee, was 
elected secretary of the section for the en- 
suing year. 

Lewis C. BRANSCOMB, Secretary 
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The Library Building Institute 


APACITY attendance at the five ses- 
C sions of the building institute is 
| an indication of the interest 
throughout the country in new library 
buildings. ‘The meetings were sponsored 
by the A.L.A. Library Architecture and 
Building Planning Committee. 

Speaking at the opening session, John 
Paul Jones, Seattle architect, stressed that 
libraries are for use. The determining 
site factor, he stated, should be conven- 
lence to the user. Once inside the building, 
which should be entered without climbing 
a single step, the user should be able to 
see at a glance what he came for. The 
main requirements of any good plan, Mr. 
Jones said, are simplicity, directness, and 
obvious circulation. For those libraries in 
smaller cities with old Carnegie buildings 
and little hope for new structures, the pos- 
sibility of remodeling was suggested. 
Functionally the Carnegie plans are quite 
satisfactory, the long flight of stairs being 
the principal handicap. Sometimes, Mr. 
Jones said, it is possible to regrade around 
the exterior and remodel the first floor. In 
other cases it is practicable to build an 
addition at street level to house most public 
space, leaving the second floor to be shared 
by the children’s department and meeting 
rooms. A cautionary note was appended by 
the speaker on the cost of remodeling, and 
he added that it is often better to sell the 
old building and build or lease a store build- 
ing on the main street. 

A paper by James M. Ketch, lamp engi- 
neer of Cleveland, was ably presented by 
S. L. Hazelton, of the San Francisco office 
of the General Electric Company. Of the 
three factors involved in reading—namely, 
sight, the printed material, and light— 
only the latter is within the control of the 
librarian. For difficult seeing tasks (news- 


papers, maps, etc.) fifty foot-candles were 
recommended; for ordinary seeing tasks 
(general office work, cataloging, ordinary 
reading) thirty foot-candles; for casual see- 
ing tasks (conference ‘rooms, auditoriums, 
etc.) ten foot-candles; and for simple see- 
ing. tasks (hallways, corridors, etc.) five 
foot-candles. Satisfactory lighting can be 
secured from either or both incandescent or 
fluorescent lamps. Every library presents 
an individual problem and the advice of a 
lighting engineer should be solicited. 

The third session, arranged by John E. 
Burchard, director of libraries at M.I-T., 
consisted of summary reports of members 
of the cooperative committee. A printed 
report of the committee is promised for 
early fall. 

Ventilating the library, the topic for the 
fourth day, was ably covered by Clyde E. 
Bentley, consulting engineer of San Fran- 
cisco. Mr. Bentley emphasized that in no 
library can one rely entirely on natural 
ventilation. Complete cooling and heating, 
however, may under present conditions be 
prohibitive in cost for the small library. 
Total installation cost may require 20 per 
cent of the cost of the structure. He ad- 
vised, however, that necessary structural 
arrangements be made for future inclusion 
of air conditioning if it is desired. 

The final meeting was devoted to main- 
tenance. The speakers advocated careful 
attention to accessibility of building facili- 
ties, provision of sufficient space for jani- 
tors’ closets, selection of easily maintained 
wall and floor coverings, and the elimina- 
tion of bric-a-brac. 

Transcriptions of the proceedings of all 
sessions were made, and their publication 
is being considered by the A.L.A. Publish- 
ing Department. 

Ernest I. MILLER, Chairman 
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di Salary Considerations at San Francisco 


was considered at the San Francisco 

Conference in a panel discussion and 
in a report to the A.L.A. Council by Louis 
M. Nourse, chairman of ,the Board on 
Personnel Administration. This discussion 
and this report made clear that, although 
libraries must in the end secure their own 


Si IMPROVEMENT for librarians 


salary increases, the A.L.A. is actively en- . 


gaged in a vigorous program to aid libraries 
in their efforts. 

In his report, Mr. Nourse reviewed the 
work of the board in its dissemination of 
the Salary Policy Statement and the Re- 
vised Minimum Salary Schedules. He de- 
scribed the board’s current project of 
gathering and analyzing salary data from 
about 1500 libraries of all types. Unfortun- 
ately, insufficient returns of the question- 
naires made impossible the announcement 
of significant findings. 

The panel discussion on “Salaries—W hat 
Can We Do to Improve Them?” was 
conducted with Louis J. Kroeger, person- 
nel consultant of Piedmont, Calif., as mo- 
derator; and the panel was composed of the 
following representatives of eleven view- 
points: . 

A.L.A.—Louis M. Nourse, St. Louis Pub- 
lic Library 

State Library Extension Agency—Mildred 
W. Sandoe, Ohio State Library 

State and Regional Library Association— 
John Hall Jacobs, New Orleans Public Li- 
brary 


Library School—J. Periam Danton, Uni- 
versity of California School of Librarianship, 
Berkeley 

Trustee—Harold J. Baily, Brooklyn Pub- 
lic Library 

University Library Administrator—E. W. 
McDiarmid, University of Minnesota. 

Public Library Administrator—Charles M. 
Mohrhardt, Detroit Public Library 

School Library Administrator—E. Ben 


Evans, Kern County Union High School and , 
Junior College Library, Bakersfield, Calif. 

Stafí—Mrs. Margia W. Proctor, Buffalo 
Public Library ; 

City Manager—O. W. Campbell, San Jose, 
Calif. 

Central Personnel Agency—Mrs. Joan Lit- 
tlestone, California State Personnel Board, 
Sacramento 


‘The consensus of the panel was that the 
following points are of primary importance 
in an effort to improve librarians’ salaries: 


1. Sharp distinction must be made between 
professional and clerical duties and between 
levels of professional work in order to justify 
claims for higher professional salaries 

2. Librarians must study their salaries in 
relation, not to other librarians, but to other 
comparable professional groups 

3. Librarians must set high, long-range 
salary goals and not relax their efforts to 
attain them 

4. Reluctance to discuss individual salaries . 
and scales must be dispelled if the public is 
to be made aware of the present relative 
status of library salaries 

5. Library administrators should work in 
close collaboration with their staffs in the 
development of salary schedules 

6. Additional effort must be made to in- 
crease salaries at all levels, not merely to 
raise minimum salaries 

7. Libraries must develop programs of sub- 
stantial services to their users and demon- 
strate through public relations the value of 
these services to their governing bodies and 
the tax-paying public 

8. Librarians must become more active as 
citizens of their communities, and libraries 
must develop and exercise political conscious- 
ness and acumen 

9. Library schools must urge administra- 
tors to increase salaries in order to secure able 
graduates 

10. Far-reaching studies of professional 
salaries in all fields must be undertaken to 
produce a sound basis for argument. 


DovcLAs W. BRYANT 
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Highlights in Personnel 


HE MEETINGS of the Board on Person- 

nel Administration and of the Staff 
Organizations Round Table demon- 
strated that a crystallization process in the 
thinking about personnel management is tak- 
ing place which is of the utmost significance. 
Administrators, burdened by responsibility 
for smooth operation, with a shortage of 
staff and rising costs, are seeking to make 


the most effective use of their employees’: 


abilities and energy. Staff in turn are con- 
. cerned with the establishment in their own 
libraries of policies and practices which 
will ensure the fulfilment of the basic de- 


sires of every individual for group har- 


mony, opportunity, recognition, and econ- 
omic security. Both are deeply interested 
in the means by which good human rela- 
tions may be achieved and maintained. 
The Board on Personnel Administra- 
tion sponsored a Personnel Institute and 
Clinic led by Louis J. Kroeger, personnel 
consultant, Piedmont, Calif, and Mrs. 
Eléanor Hitt Morgan, assistant librarian, 
California State Library. The whole vast 
area of personnel administration was in- 
troduced and developed by lively discus- 
sion. 
. lt was demonstrated again and again 
that job analysis is the foundation upon 
which all personnel policies and activities 
rest. It is at the hub of the wheel in rela- 
tion to recruiting, selection, placement, 
training, promotion, salaries, and organiza- 
tion. In fact, Mr. Kroeger said that the 
only personnel activity he knew of to which 
it did not apply was removing the names 
of the deceased from the employment rolls. 
One session of the Personnel Institute was 
devoted to a demonstration of its method. 
It is interesting that staff opinion en- 


dorsed this view. The major session of the 
S.O.R.T. was on job analysis. Darrell H. 
Voorhies, assistant manager, Department of 
Organization of the Standard Oil Co. of 
California, gave a masterly presentation of 
“Job Analysis in Relation to Manage- 
ment.” He stressed the same interrelation. 
The discussion which followed was led by 
John Boynton Kaiser, Free Public Library, 
Newark, N.J. Staff organization repre- 
sentatives told of their participation in job 
analyses conducted in their libraries and of 
their work to develop staff understanding 
of this technique. 

Another highlight was the demonstration 
of the methods of training-within-industry. 
The visual means and simple approach are 
so startlingly concrete that they really carry 
home new ideas and attitudes. 

It was shown how a sound, thorough- 
personnel program creates good morale. 
Consideration was given to the effect of 
conditions of employment and work en- 
vironment. Winnifred Jones, University of 
Washington Library, Seattle, described the 
A.L.A. pension plan and the probable etfect 
of social security. “There was a demonstra- 
tion of salary scheduling and also a large 
meeting sponsored by the Board on Per- 
sonnel Administration on “Salaries—What 
Cah We Do to Improve Them?” 

A major conclusion was the necessity of 
upholding and improving standards force- 
fully by everyone concerned: trustees, ad- 
ministrators, staff, library associations, state 
agencies, and library schools. Equally im- 
portant was the emphasis placed upon the 
integration of staff participation in ad- 
ministrative planning. 

KATHERINE PRESCOTT, Secretary 
Staff Organizations Round Table 
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Education for Librarianship 


ORE THAN two hundred librarians 
M attended the joint meeting of the 

A.L.A. Division of Library Edu- 
cation, Board of Education for. Librarian- 
ship, and Association of American Library 
Schools. The timely subject, changing pat- 
terns in education for librarianship, was 
presented from points of view of the edu- 
cator, librarians representing public li- 
braries and school libraries, and the direc- 
tors of library schools, and in discussion 
following the planned program. _ 

Lewis F. Steig, president of the division, 
presided. The following officers of the 
division were elected for the year 1947-48: 
president, Richard H. Logsdon; vice presi- 
dent, Mary V. Gaver; secretary, Ruth 
Fine; treasurer, John M. Cory; director 
for three-year term, Wayne Shirley. 

Dr. Steig presented the topic for dis- 
cussion and introduced Frank N. Freeman, 
dean, College of Education, University of 
California, who interpreted the term “core 
curriculum” in terms of elementary and 
secondary education with applications to 
professional education. 

As members of the first panel, Mrs. 
Theodora R. Brewitt and Margaret V. 
Girdner outlined minimum essentials in the 
education of librarians for public library 
and school library service. Undergraduate 


courses, in their opinions, would prepare for 
limited types of library work. Donald 
Coney was unable to take part in this panel 
discussion as planned. 

Robert B. Downs opened the second 
panel which considered the library school 
and the core curriculum at the undergrad- 
uate level. He emphasized several prob- 
lems, essentially administrative, which Type 
I library schools would face in case the 
initial part of the library school curriculum 
is placed at the undergraduate level. The 
special contribution of the present Type I 
library schools would be the development of 
programs leading to the doctorate. 

Mrs. Florrinell Francis Morton pre- 
sented many local problems which cause 
Type II schools to pause before adopting 
radical changes. The undergraduate core 
would tend.to eradicate present distinctions 
between Type II schools. 

Harriet E. Howe described the new 
Denver plan recently announced and ap- 
proved as an experiment by the Board of 
Education for Librarianship. .Questions 
directed to Miss Howe re-emphasized the 
experimental nature of the new program . 
and the interest with which librarians will 
watch the developments. 


ANITA M. HosTETTER 
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Income 


Report of the Executive Secretary to Council, June 30, 1947 


HE A.L.A.’s financial position is 
T not good. The Council should real- 
ize this fact and should know why. 

Our total income for 1946-47 is about 
$920,000. In spite of that, we have 
around $120,000 which can be used as the 
Executive Board thinks wise. “The reasons 
' are these: 

The largest amounts, some $530,000, 
are grants for special projects, such as the 
Princeton conference on international ex- 
changes, library adviser on informational 
films, International Relations Office, pur- 
chase of books for foreign libraries. They 
come primarily from foundations and gov- 
ernment. “The National Relations Office 
is considered a special project and 1s sup- 
ported by your contributions to the Li- 
brary Development Fund. 

In addition, funds amounting to some 
$267,000 are earmarked. Receipts from 
publications, including the Booklist, are 
used only to produce more publications, 
never for other purposes. 

Conference income pays a large part of 
conference expenses, but there is no profit. 

‘There is a small surplus this year for 
budget purposes. 

The total income from memberships of 
all kinds is around $100,000. Most of it 
goes to membership recordkeeping, 4.L.4. 
Bulletin, a sizable total to divisions, and 
small amounts to committees. 

The balance in membership 
about $24,000 this year, plus the Carnegie 
Corporation Endowment Income of 
$69,000, plus $30,000 this year from en- 
dowment capital (if approved by Council 
and members of the Association), make up 
the total of $123,000 of flexible income. 


income, 


From it the Association maintains the in- 
formation and advisory services on school 
and children's work and on public library 
work; the A.C.R.L. Executive Secretary; 
the A.L.A. Library; the offices on public 
relations, education for librarianship, per- 
sonnel, and placement; and a large share 
of general administration. 

Two years ago we added—after much 
criticism— Miss Graham as a full-time per- 
son on placement, and the criticisms have 
largely ceased. “This year, in response to a 
strong demand, the board appropriated a 
small sum for the A.C.R.L. Executive Sec- 
retary. 

But these improvements, necessary salary 
adjustments, and the increasing costs of op- 
eration have-decreased the quantity and 
quality of other services and made it neces- 
sary to draw on our endowment capital. 

Surely we must, just as soon as possible, 
increase our flexible income by $30,000 to 
enable us to discontinue use of endowment 
capital. We estimate that an additional 
$20,000 would be needed to restore our 
services to prewar standards. 

But that isn’t all. 

We ought to have an associate executive 
secretary, with a lot of time to attend re- 
gional and state meetings and to help in 
maintaining contacts with committees and 
with other organizations which can help 
to advance library interests. 

We need a substantial fund for use by 
the Executive Board annually for impor- 
tant nonrecurring projects. 

We should be doing something about 
adult education; more about public rela- 
tions; we should supplement the U.S. Office 
of Education’s library statistical service; we 
ought to have a specialist on cataloging and 
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m~ would be most acceptable. One member has 


MILAM: A.L.4. INCOME 


classification. Moreover, the final grant 
from R.F. for the International Relations 
Office will last only through 1948; the Na- 
tional Relations Office has funds for op- 
eration into 1949; and the educational film 
specialist is financed for only two years. 


Possible Sources of Additional Income 


I. Foundations. Although the A.L.A. 
has had more money from foundations than 
from any other source, it is now apparent 
that foundation grants are likely to be 
available primarily for support of short- 
term projects rather than for support of 
regular activities. It should be noted, how- 
ever, that there are hundreds of founda- 
tions which we have never approached and 
that many of the things we wish to do 
could be treated as special projects. 

2. Gifts from individuals and companies. 
A.L.A. has not been notably successful in 
this field, but the possibilities have never 
been adequztely explored. 

(3. Endowment. Whatever the source, a 
substantial increase in our endowment 
recently suggested a campaign for 
$10,000,000. 

4. Specia! memberships. Although for 
years we have had from $6,000 to $10,000 
from this source, it is not easy to add new 
members in large numbers. Nevertheless, 
it ought to be possible, with consistent and 
adequate effort over several years, to find 
500 or 1000 persons who would pay $25 
or $100 or more a year. One special mem- 
ber has suggested that we have another 
classification at $200 per year. 

5. Reguler membership dues. 'The dues 


. now range from $2 to $10 per person, de- 


pending on salary. We think they should 
not be higher. The number of members 


can, however, be increased. For every 
$10,000 additional received from this 
source, it may be assumed that approxi- 
mately $2,500 would be available for gen- 
eral purposes. 

The present membership recordkeeping is 
ruinously expensive, due primarily, we 
think, to the complexity of the dues scale, 
to allotments for divisions, and other com- 
plications. 
to engage someone to take a look at our 
recordkeeping and to advise us and perhaps 


the Fourth Activities Committee on his 


findings. 

6. Institutional membership. The range 
is now from $5 to $25. A special com- 
mittee is recommending that it be changed 


to a range of $5 to $300. Such a change - 


might increase the total in this category by 
about $11,000. As the proposal involves 
sending one copy of each new publication 
to certain institutional members, it is diffi- 
cult to make an accurate calculation, but it 
may be assumed for the present that such a 
change would produce a net gain of $5,000 
or $6,000. 

7. Bulletin advertising. Mr. Remley 
and Mr. Fontaine estimate that if we were 
to discontinue advertising in Booklist and 
accept advertising in the Bulletin, we could 
realize about $12,500 for general pur- 
poses. 

8. Cooperative financings. 
have total incomes of around $50,000,000, 
possibly more. ‘They could pay for some 
of the services if they could be persuaded 
to do so. 

0. 75th anniversary fund. Would it be 
wise to tie all of our fund-raising efforts to- 
gether under some such name? 


Cart H. MiLam, Executive Secretary 
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Edwin Hatfield Anderson, 1861-1947 


Harry MILLER LYDENBERG 


s I RECALL HIM, it was the Denver 
Conference of 1895 that first 
brought Edwin Anderson and me 

together. 
nor was he thrilled at the event, but as I 
came to know him later I was able 
to see how accurate and illuminating was 
the phrase applied to him then by a 
friend lucky enough to get out to the 
conference and kind enough to tell me some- 
thing about the people there. John Cotton 
Dana was, of course, the key man of the 
tale so far as picturesque personality and a 
unique record of accomplishment went. 
But, among the other names mentioned, An- 
dersen’s stands out alone, and that because 
of “And, when you get to know him, you'll 
agree that he’s of the salt of the earth.” 

As time went on I came closer in touch 
with the man who was putting Pittsburgh 
and the Carnegie Library on the library 
map. I had envied his chance to work in 
Newberry:in those days when so much li- 
brary history seemed to be in the making 


@ De Lyvensenc, now retired and living in Greens- 
boro, N.C., is a graduate of Harvard. His professional 
experience includes director of the A.L.A. International 
Relations Office in Washington, of the Biblioteca Ben- 
jamin Franklin in Mexico City, and of the New York 
Publi Library; various positions in the New York 
Public Library from 1896 until his appointment as 
director in 1934; assistant at the Harvard University 
Library and page in the Dayton Public Library, He 
has been and is a member of a number of scholarly 
organizations and has been president of the A.L.A., 
of the New York Library Club, and of the Biblio- 
graphical Society of America. Dr. Lydenberg is the 
author of The History ef the New York Public Li- 
brary. John Shaw Billings, and The Care and Repair 
of Backs; editor of Archibald Robertson, Lieutenant- 
General Royal Engineers; His Diaries and Sketches in 
America, 1762-1780; and translator of Blum's On the 
Origin of Paper and Blum's Origins of Printing and 
Engraving. 








He didn't know it, to be sure, 





I had heard something about his 


there. 
work at Braddock. It was, however, the 
picture of the man starting from scratch in 
Pittsburgh, not only planting the seed for 
a new garden, but actually cultivating the 
plot and bringing in the harvest, all this in 
less than one year, that appealed to the 
imagination of a very minor assistant. 
Like most other people, I noted then with 
a moderate amount of interest what the man 
had done, accepted it in matter-of-fact 
fashion, gave it passing applause, and then 
went on to other things. It was much later 
that I came to appreciate the man’s accom- 
plishments to the full. Told to start a 
library, he scoured the country for people to 
do the work; laid out the plans for them to 
follow; wrote the specifications for the 
workmen; selected and bought the stock of 
books; selected and erected equipment for 
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. | public and staff use; fitted out the machine 


e 


and tested it during practice tunings up; 
and, as a result, opened the library in less 
than a year; put at the service of the public 
a staff filled to the core with the leader's 
enthusiasm and sense of public duty; laid 
before the readers a collection of some eight 
thousand volumes cataloged and classified 
on cards in what we now accept as the usual 
fashion, but, also in addition, recorded in a 
printed volume for use outside the library 
walls. This last set standards not only for 
technical cataloging and classification but 
also gave a new idea of how a deadly dull 
and matter-of-fact record of books could be 


_ presented in attractive fashion and form. 


To the public, that may and should have 
stood out as a noteworthy performance, but 
to us who view it both as people and li- 
brarians, the significant thing about it was 
the spirit the man had shown in choosing his 
assistants and the success he had achieved 
in developing in them so close an approach 
to his own ideals, aims, and standards. Few 
of the men and women who came in touch 


E with him in those early days have failed to 


stand out in later life. Few of them, if any, 
will fail to give to the man on the bridge 
credit for filling the whole crew with the 
joy of their work. 


No Exaggeration 


A I WRITE, I wonder if there may not be 
a suspicion of overemphasis, of unbal- 
anced enthusiasm and admiration for the 
man, an unwillingness if not inability to 
admit that he was after all but human and 
the possessor of a fault or two. Yes, I 
admit he was human, had the normal and 
natural frailties, but I insist that they were 
overweighed by the unusual traits he 
showed in so many other ways. 

His record of official positions is in it- 
self sufficient evidence of real ability. Take 


_. the average college student and judge for 


di 
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yourself how many of the common er gar- 
den variety would have such a recorc as his 
set down in the books: Wabash College, 
A.B., 1883; a taste of “reading law” but - 
quick decision that other courses would be 
followed with more satisfaction; part of a 
year at the New York State Library School 
at Albany; student services in the local 
Y.M.C.A. library; a year or two at New- 
berry; a few years as librarian at Braddock, 
Pa.; 1895-1904 as organizer and librarian 
of one of the most significant libraries in 
the field at that time; a year or so in lead 
mining in Missouri; then a call to succeed 
as state librarian at Albany one of the most 
puzzling and turbulent and effective and in- 
dividualistic librarians of his time; chosen 
by the director of the (then fairly new) 
New York Public Library as assistant di- 
rector in 1908; director of the library after 
the death of Dr. Billings in 1913, holding 
that post until his retirement in 1934: presi- — 
dent of the New York Library Club, the 
New York State Library Associaticn, the 
American Library Association—a full half- 
century of public service. 

Yes, I admit I hear perhaps with a spirit 
of questioning or even of derision, “De mor- 
tuis nil nisi bonum." I’ve said before that 
the man was normal and human, had some | 
faults and weaknesses, but I repeat that the 
closer any of us came to him or worked for 
and with him the brighter and stronger and 
more lasting did and do his memories stand 
out now to mark the man's strength rather 
than his weaknesses. He was exact ng, of 
himself quite as much as of others. He was 
impatient, of weakness or unfaithfulaess or 
insincerity. 

The more the younger generation can 
learn from him, the better for it and for the 
people it serves. Without question 1'd say 
that Edwin Anderson's name may well run 
along with Abou Ben Adhem's as “one that 
loves his fellowmen.” 





EN 


Newbery and Caldecott Award 


Winners 


ELIZABETH A. GROVES 


HE YEAR 1946 saw the reappearance 

in print of a character briefly met 

with in Country-Stop—a character 
who so stirred the imagination of boys and 
girls that they wrote to the author asking 
what had happened to their new friend. 
Thus it was that when Carolyn Sherwin 
Bailey wrote a whole book about the re- 
doubtable Miss Hickory the acclaim that 
resulted was instantaneous and loud and 
boys and girls were heard to quote her 
homely sayings with gusto. It was indeed 
fitting that on July 2, at the sixty-sixth an- 
nual meeting of the A.L.A., the highest 
hono- that can be paid to any author of 
child-en's books, that of receiving the New- 
bery Medal, was paid to Carolyn Sherwin 
Bailey for her book, Miss Hickory. 

New Miss Hickory is a doll, not a frag- 
ile pink and white doll, but a sturdy, homely 
one, fashioned from a New Hampshire ap- 
ple wood twig, with a hickory nut for her 
head. She is an astute character, wise, pep- 
pery, yet lovable; a character who never 
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QU Mis Groves, a native of Victoria, B.C., Canada, 
attended the University of British Columbia and the 
University of Washington and has her library degree 
from Washington. She is now assistant professor at 
the Scaool of Librarianship, University of Washington ; 
before that was assistant librarian, San Jose State 
Colleg=; children's librarian, Public Library, Win- 
netka, Ill.; assistant in charge of children's books, 
The Booklist, A.L.A.; children's librarian, Library 
Association of Portland and Brooklyn Public Library; 
and also worked as student assistant at the University 
of British Columbia Library and as part-time chil- 
dren's librarian at the Seattle Public Library. She 
has been active in national and local library organiza- 
tions, and is vice chairman and will next year be chair- 
man o the Children's Library Association of the Public 
Library Section of the Division of Libraries for Chil- 
dren and Young People. 


Sees 
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Courtesy Viking Press 


From Miss Hickory 


minces words with her neighbors; who 
stands up to Crow but bows before his 
kindly wisdom ; who matches wits with Mr. 
T. Willard-Brown, the barnyard cat, but 
who nearly misses the animals’ Christmas 
procession because of her hardheaded atti- 
tude toward Squirrel. Boys and girls enter 
upon the long hard winter with Miss Hick- 
ory, sympathizing with her when she is 
evicted from her corncob house, with relief 
see her safely settled in her new home, an 
abandoned robin’s nest. It is her fearless 
nature that almost brings disaster on her, 
that goads half-starved Squirrel into eating 
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her succulent nut head, but it is this same 
fearlessness that leads her back to the apple 
tree and the robin's nest, that aids her in 
climbing up boughs until finally she finds a 
notch into which she just fits, where the 
sap, stirring in her body, mingles with that 
of the McIntosh and she realizes her 
destiny at last. 

Carolyn Sherwin Bailey, through her 
writings, has been known to boys and girls 
for many years. At an early age she began 
winning awards, the first being a cash prize 
from St. Nicholas in a story-writing contest. 
As a young woman she published also in 
The Youth's Companion, traveled widely, 
and did both editorial and newspaper work. 
Boys and girls have enjoyed the stories in 
her collection, Tell Me a Birthday Story, 
have been intrigued with the childhood es- 
capades and achievements found in Children 
of the Handcrafts and Tops and W histles. 
Homespun Playdays further helped span the 
gulf between boys and girls of today and 
their fellow playmates of another age, while 
Pioneer Art in America concluded this 


~ vividly depicted series of accomplishments in 


the arts and crafts of early America. With 


Country-Stop younger boys and girls were 


given a glimpse of Carolyn Sherwin Bailey's 
love of the country, of an originality and 





Courtesy Doubleday 


FRoM The Little Island 
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fantasy that found its full flowering in Miss 
Hickory. 

To the illustrator who has created 
the most distinguished picture book of 
the year goes the Caldecott Medal. This, — 
too, is the highest honor that can be paid an 
illustrator of children's books, and this year 
it was presented to the young American 
artist, Leonard Weisgard, for his pictures in 
The Little Island. This is an exciting book, 
one full of lush, rich color, with pictures 
that vividly tell of the change of seasons on 
a little island in the ocean, of the clouds 
and the fog surrounding it, of spring when 
the birds come to nest and the seals seek a 
haven to rear their young, of summer and 
autumn and of the storms of winter lashing 
its rocks, of a kitten who inexplicably ap- 
pears and learns from a fish the story of the 
island. A book that is satisfying to handle, 
whose pictures give pleasure. 

Leonard Weisgard is young, full of vigor 
and a joy of living, who spent his boyhood 
in England and returned to America rich in 
youthful memories. He has been drawing 
for boys and girls for the past ten years, 
growing increasingly lavish in his use of 
color. 'The child of picture book age has 
enjoyed his illustrations in the several Noisy 
Books, has been calmed by his Night and 
Day, responded to the originality of his art 
work in Red Light, Green Light, appre- 
ciated the sturdiness of his dogs in Big Dog, 
Little Dog, and sympathized with Timid 
Timothy. He has illustrated books for 
older boys and girls too, outstanding being 
The Water Carrier’s Secret and the collec- 
tion of Shakespeare's sonnets, Under the 
Greenwood Tree. His admiration of French 
and Russian picture books finds expression 
in his use of strong color in most of his art 
work for children. 

To both Carolyn Sherwin Bailey and 
Leonard Weisgard go the plaudits of the 
boys and girls of America. 
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Two Outstanding Trustees Were Awarded 
Citations of Merit on July 3 


Mary E. 


Frayser 


ESTELLENE PAXTON WALKER 


HE SOUTH CAROLINA Library As- 
| sociation is honored to present to 
librarians and library trustees of 
the American Library Association, Mary 
E. Frayser, chairman of the South Carolina 
State Library Board and outstanding li- 
brary trustee in South Carolina. Mary E. 
Frayser has made a conspicuous contribution 
to library development in South Carolina. 
It is largely due to her efforts that today 
` thirty-two of South Carolina's forty-six 
countes have county-wide library service, 
that a state library extension agency has 
been established to promote library develop- 
ment, and that South Carolina has excellent 
library laws. 

Mary E. Frayser is a Virginian who 
came to South Carolina in 1912 to work 
with the extension service of Winthrop 
Colleze. Her first job was to promote com- 
muniry improvement in rural and mill 
village communities. One of the greatest 
needs she discovered was for books and 
readimg materials. Books and magazines 
were all but nonexistent in most homes she 
visited and in others the supply was far 








@ Miss WaLxer is at present executive secretary of 
the Seath Carolina State Library Board. She served 
five years with the Army library service, four years as 
post librarian at Fort Jackson, S.C., and one year as 
materials-supply librarian for the Army library pro- 
gram m Europe. She went to the Army from the 
Lawsoe McGhee Library in Knoxville, Tenn., where 
she wzs head of the county department. She is a 
graduase of the University of Tennessee and of the 
Emory University Library School. 





from adequate. Realizing that any pro- 
gram for general adult education and com- 
munity recreation necessitated reading and 
the ready availability of reading material, 
she set herself the goal of public library 
service for every citizen of the state. _ 

When Miss Frayser began her work in 
South Carolina there was not a public 
library in the state worthy of the name. 
Charleston and a few other cities had sub- 
scription libraries from which, upon the 
payment of an annual fee, the patron could 
borrow books. A few reading rooms had 
been established and were being operated 
by the club women of the state, but they 
were far from being real libraries. Miss 
Frayser seized upon this interest in libraries 
shown by the women’s clubs and, using 
their interest and her own position in the 
various clubs, went to work for a state-wide 
system of libraries. Her goal was fourfold: 
a state bill permitting taxation for the sup- 
port of public libraries, a library associa- 
tion, the creation of a state library agency, 
and the development of state-wide library 
service, 

The passage in 1915 of a bill to permit 
taxation for the support of public libraries 
was the first step toward the realization of 
Miss Frayser’s library plans. She had be- 
gun work in 1913 on the commission bill 
and for fifteen years worked actively 
through her club affiliations for the passage 
of the bill. There was not a woman's club 
in the state and few men's clubs which did 
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Miss FRAYSER 


not have libraries on their legislative pro- 
gram. For years she served as library and 
education chairman in the South Carolina 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, the State 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, the 
State Federation of Business and Profes- 
sional Women’s Clubs, the American Home 
Economics Association, the South Carolina 
Home Economics Association, and the 
South Carolina Division of the American 
Association of University Women. Miss 
Frayser saw to it that libraries came first 
in every club program for civic improve- 
ment. e 
In 1928, as the result of a survey made 
by Miss Frayser, Clemson College pub- 
lished the pamphlet, T'he Use of Leisure in 
Eight South Carolina Counties. The lack 
and the need of reading material which this 
study revealed was instrumental in arousing 
the interest of the legislature and resulted 
in the passage of a bill establishing the state 
library board as an extension agency, but 
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with no provision for support. Miss Frayser 
became a member of the first state ibrary 
board and, through her efforts and the 
efforts of other board members, one thousand 
dollars was raised which was generously 
matched by the Rosenwald Foundation. - 
From 1929 until 1932 the board was able 
to employ a trained library field worker, 
but in 1933, due to the general depression, 
funds were cut off. The work of tre field 
agent and of the board resulted in the 
publication of a research bulletin »y the 
experiment station of Clemson College en- 
titled Libraries of South Carolina. ‘This 
bulletin emphasized the lack of librar es and 
the reading needs of the entire sta-e and 
aroused so much public interest that £ meet- 
ing of leading citizens was called »y the 
president of Clemson College to discuss 
South Carolina's library needs and to plan 
methods of meeting them. The meeting 
resulted in the formation of the citizen's 
library association. of which Mary E. 
Frayser became vice president. 


Campaign During Depression 


URING THE lean years of the depression 

Miss Frayser continued her campaign 
for free public libraries through her chair- 
manships in various organizations and 
through the citizen's library association of 
which she eventually became president. 
The W.P.A. program seemed to offer an 
opportunity for library development, and 
three days after the director of women's 
work was appointed for South Carolina, 
Miss Frayser had appealed to her for a 
state library program in W.P.A. The 
eventual establishment of a library division 
of W.P.A. gave tremendous impetus to 
library work in the state. 

In 1936 the State Library Bill oz 1929 
was revised and the revision passed by the 
state legislature. Two years later Miss 
Frayser managed to secure one thousand 
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dollars from the state and Helen Gordon 
Stewart was brought to the state for five 
months of survey and recommendation. 
When notice was received that the 
W.P.A. would go out of existence in the 
sprinz of 1943, Miss Frayser immediately 
planred to salvage the library progress 
made under W.P.A. by securing a state 
appropriation for the work of the state 
library board. She enlisted the help of 
every organization in the state and through 
a vigorous campaign managed to secure an 
emergency appropriation of three thousand 
dolla-s to operate the state board from 
April until July 1943 when the legislature’s 
apprcpriation of fifteen thousand dollars 
would become available. Since that date 
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the appropriation for the state library board 
has been increased annually. This year 
(1947) the legislature more than doubled 
the previous amounts. i. 

Miss Frayser would be the last person in 
the state to say that hers has been a one- 
man job. She has had the interested co- 
operation of a large group of organizations 
and friends of libraries, but hers have been 
the drive, the unflagging enthusiasm, and 
the determination that have made the li- 
brary program of South Carolina a reality. 
The thirty-two county libraries, the city and 
town libraries of the state, the school li- 
brary program, and the state library board 
owe their existence in a large part to her 
untiring work. 


Thomas H. McKaig 


Hanorp S. 


HOMAS H. McKaic is a community- 

i minded man. He lives in Ham- 
burg, N.Y., a residential community 

of five thousand population about fifteen 
miles from Buffalo. He has been a prac- 
ticing consulting architectural engineer with 
offices in Buffalo since 1922. No large con- 
struction job has been completed in the 
Western New York area without Mr. Mc- 
Kaig's being engaged as consultant. But 
he has not let his engineering career absorb 
all o* his energy. He has been chairman 
of the Red Cross drive in Hamburg for 
four vears. He has served as village trustee 
in Hamburg and as a member of the Ham- 


@ Mx. Hacxrx has been director of public relations 
at the Srosvenór Library in Buffalo, N.Y., since 1941. 
He is row president of the New York Library Associa- 
tion which nominated Mr. McKaig. He graduated 
from Canisius College and received his library training 
at the University of Buffalo Library School. 


HACKER 


burg ration board. He has been chairman 
of the Hamburg Town Planning Board for 
six years and recently was elected president 
of the Board of 'Trustees of the Presby- 
terian Church in that village. Mr. Mc- 
Kaig's chief interest has been and is the 
improvement of public library service. 
Mr. McKaig’s library activities have 
been on such varied levels that his friends 
often wonder how he can devote sufficient 
time to his business. Originally he was 
simply a trustee of the Free Library of the 
Village of Hamburg. While serving as 
trustee in Hamburg he began to realize that 
effective all-around library service cannot 
be provided by small village libraries, no 
matter how well supported they may be, 
unless these libraries have ready access to 
the books and personnel of a much larger 
library system. He became very much in- 
terested in the possibilities of county-wide 
library service. When in 1944 the Board 
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of Supervisors of Erie County first con- 
sidered the possibility+of a county library, 
Mr. McKaig went to work to get the sup- 
port of his fellow trustees throughout the 
county. At the invitation of the Hamburg 
library board, trustees from all parts of the 
county met in Hamburg to discuss the pos- 
sibilities which might arise from any action 
by the board of supervisors. Before the 
group could take action, however, the proj- 
ect was dropped by the board of supervisors. 

Nevertheless, at this meeting of the vil- 
lage trustees in Hamburg it became clear 
to Mr. McKaig and to the others that each 
had many problems common to all. Asa 
result, the group then formed the Erie 


County Library Association, mainly for 


trustees. The association has had quarterly 
meetings ever since and has taken up such 
problems as finances, state reports, legal 
status of various association libraries, and 
public relations. Mr. McKaig was elected 
the first president of the association and has 
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continued in that capacity to the p-esent. 
He has: been trying to interest trustees in 
other counties to form similar organizations, 
and he wrote an article for the March 1947 
issue of the Wilson Library Bulletin de- 
scribing activities in Erie County. 

In the spring of 1947 the Board of Su- 
pervisors of Erie County again considered 
the possibility of establishing a countr-wide 
library system. Mr. McKaig lost little 
time in offering the services of the Erie 
County Library Association to the leaders 
of the county government. He called a 
special meeting of the Erie County Library 
Association to discuss the board of super- 
visors’ proposals and invited Mrs. Gretchen 
Knief Schenk, currently research associate 
of the state department of education 
and Mrs. John Moore, Ohio 
county librarian, to speak to the group on 
the advantages of a county-wide system. 
The Erie County Library Association in- 
dorsed the county library proposals. Since 
that time he has been very active in pre- 


former 


senting the trustees’ point of view to the 
public and to county government leaders. 
Mr. McKaig has been appointed president 
of the Erie County Library Board. 

Mr. McKaig has not confined his activi- 
ties merely to village and county levels. He 
has been an active member of the Legislative 
Committee of the New York Libra-y As- 
sociation for the past three years. He is 
chairman of that committee durirg the 
present year, when the association com- 
pleted its legislative campaign to secure an 
additional two million dollars for state aid 
for public libraries. Mr. McKaig gave 
much of his time and counsel to this cam- 
paign which, though unsuccessful, has done 
much to make state leaders aware of the 
desperate problems of public libraries. Mr. 
McKaig also is serving as New York State 
coordinator for the A.L.A. federal relations 
program. 


Conf erence News : 


TOTAL of 2637 librarians registered 
A at the sixty-sixth annual conference 
of the American Library Associa- 
tion in San Francisco, June 29-July 5. All 
states of the United States, the District of 
Columbia, Canada, Alaska, Hawaii, Argen- 
tina, Australia, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, 
China, Colombia, Costa Rica, Denmark, 
Dominican Republic, Ecuador, El Salvador, 
England, France, Guatemala, Mexico, 
Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, Philippines, 
South Africa, Uruguay, and Venezuela, as 
well as UNESCO, were represented in the 
attendance. Most of those attending from 
the Latin American countries had been 
representatives of their countries at the As- 
sembly of Librarians of the Americas at the 
Library of Congress in the spring. 

Most reports indicated that this was one 
of the most enjoyable conferences for years, 
and, of course, a major reason for the success 
of the meetings was the grand cooperation 
and hard work turned in by the members of 
the local committees, headed by Laurence J. 
Clarke, librarian of the San Francisco Public 
Library. In addition to the local committee, 
all Californians seemed eager to make the 
visits of the many eastern librarians pleasant 
- ones. In addition to the lovely weather, nice 
local people, and interesting and instructive 
meetings, the most-talked-of feature of the 
conference was the number uf very good eat- 
ing places not far from the Civic Auditorium. 
All in all, we believe that most delegates to 
the conference felt that it was a success. 

Chairmen of the several local committees 
which arranged for many of the behind-the- 
scenes workings of the conference deserve 
special mention. One of the nicest events 
of the week was the concert and reception 
on the opening night. Mrs. Evelyn Steel 
Little, president of the California Library 
Asseciation, was chairman of the State and 


Local Hospitality Committee and did a 
grand job of seeing that visitors to the city 
were able to see and do as much as possible. 
Mrs. J. Henry Mohr, chairman of the Trus- 
tees Section, arranged for a varied and enjoy- 
able time for the trustees who attended. 
Margaret Girdner, chairman of the Enter- 
tainments, Visits, and Tours Committee, 
organized several tours of the city and sur- 
rounding area for the free afternoon. Joseph 
J. Allen, chairman of the Publicity Com- 
mittee, made arrangements for local radio 
programs on the conference and prepared in 
advance for sympathetic coverage of con- 
ference news by the local newspapers. Fran- 
ces Katherine Langpaap, chairman of the 
Registration and Local Information Com- 
mittee, supplied the registration and local 
information desks with personnel from local 
libraries for a major part of the coverage 
of the desks. Harriet Collopy, chairman of 
the Equipment and Meeting Rooms Com- 
mittee, arranged for the supplying of desks 
and chairs for the offices and official desks and 
secured meeting rooms and worked with the 
Headquarters Office on scheduling the meet- 
ings. Her committee’s work was compli- 
cated this year by the fact that many of the 
meeting rooms usually available free were 
this year available at a fee. She did a grand 
job of finding rooms for which there was 
little or no charge. Geraldine Whitney, 
chairman of the Finance Committee, secured 
from local organizations and individuals 
money for those activities sponsored by the 
local committees, among them the very suc- 
cessful reception mentioned earlier. 


Executive Board Membership 


The Executive Board appointed Jasmine 
Britton, City Schools, Los Angeles, to serve 
as a member of the board for a term end- 
ing with the 1948 conference. Miss Brit- 
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CONFERENCE NEWS 


ton is replacing Gerhard R. Lomer, who 
resigned from the board. 

Edgar S. Robinson, Public Library, Van- 
couver, B.C., Canada, was selected by the 
Executive Board to serve on the board dur- 
ing 1947-48 to fill the unexpired term of 
E. W. McDiarmid, who was elected First 
Vice President of A.L.A. 


Thanks to Foundations 


The Council expressed its appreciation 
to the Carnegie Corporation of New York 
for generous financial support for: 


1. The public library inquiry 

2. Publication of the proceedings of the 
Princeton conference 

3. Support of advisory services to public 
libraries on circulation of informational films. 


The Council recorded its appreciation to 
the Rockefeller Foundation for making pos- 
sible the continuation of the A.L.A. In- 
ternational Relations Office in Washington 
for the year 1948. 


Letter Awards 


The Letter Librarian Award of one 
hundred dollars, given by Mrs. Ada Mc- 
Cormick, editor and publisher of Letter 
magazine, of “Tucson, Ariz., was presented 
at the Third General Session to Natalie 
Mayo, head of the Children's Department 
of the San Francisco Public Library. “The 
award is presented to a librarian “whose 
work especially exemplifies the way librar- 
ians use their professional skill to give to 
all, the tools of life;" the award states that 
it is given “for the humanizing of knowl- 
edge.” 

The Letter Library Award of one hun- 
dred dollars was presented at the Third 
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General Session to the Enoch Pratt Free 
Library, Baltimore, “for initiative and co- 
operation in world patriotism.” It was 
presented for the participation of the whole 
Enoch Pratt staff in the outstanding com- 
munity project which publicized the re- 


| sults of the atomic bomb. 


John Cotton Dana Publicity Awards 


The John Cotton Dana Publicity 
Awards, sponsored by the Wilson Library 
Bulletin and the A.L.A. Public Relations 
Committee, were presented at the Third 
General Session to the following libraries: 


For libraries with population up to 25,000 
—George Ámos Memorial Library, Gillette, 
Wyo., Margaret E. Archibald, librarian. 

For libraries with population of 25,000- 
100,000—Santa Barbara Public Library, 
Howard M. Rowe, librarian, and South Chi- 
cago Branch, Chicago Public Library, Mrs. 
Evelyn M. Wolter, librarian (a double 
award). 

For libraries of 100,000-200,000 population 
—Des Moines Public Library, Forrest $. 
Spaulding, librarian. 

For libraries with population over 200,000 
—Minneapolis Public Library, Sarah L. Wal- 
lace, administrative assistant. 

For school libraries—Harley School Li- 
brary, Rochester, N.Y., Mrs. Ada D. Kane, 
librarian. 

For miscellaneous library groups—Mich- 
igan State Library, Lansing, John G. Lorenz, 
assistant state librarian. 

Special award for a campaign for increased 
support—$t. Louis Public Library, Josephine 
B. Farrington, chief of the public relations 
department. 

Honorable mention for evidence of close 
association with professional groups—Car- 
negie Library of Homestead, Munhall, Pa., 
Catherine J. Butler, librarian, and Mrs. Wil- 
liam H. Stewart, publicity chairman, Friends 
of Libraries. 


ALA. NEW 


New A.L.A. Officers 


AT THE Fourth General Session at San 
Francisco the report of the Elections Com- 
mittee was presented and those elected who 
were present were introduced. Paul North 
Rice, New York Public Library, as last 
year's First Vice President and President- 
Elect, automatically became president. The 
new officers are: 


E. W. McDiarmid, University of Minne- 
sota Library, First Vice President and Presi- 
dent-Elect 

Elizabeth D, Briggs, Cleveland Public Li- 
brary, Second Vice President 

Harold F. Brigham, State Library, Indian- 
apolis, Treasurer 


The two new members of the Executive 
Board, for the term expiring 1951, are: 


Helen M. Harris Lawson McGhee Li- 
brary, Knoxville, T'enn. 

Mabel Louise Conat, Detroit Public Li- 
brary 


The new members of the Council, for 
the term expiring in 1951, are: 


Frances Hamerton Kelly, Carnegie Library 
School, Carnegie Institute of Technology 
Pittsburgh ' 

Jack Dalton, Alderman Library, University 
of Virginia, Charlottesville 

Miriam Matthews, Washington Irving 
Branch, Public Library, Los Angeles 

Ralph T. Esterquest, University of Denver 
Library 

Mrs. Frances Clarke Sayers, New York 
Public Library 

James E. Gourley, Public Library, Tulsa, 
Okla. 


Suggestions, Please 


‘THe A.L.A. Nominating Committee is 
necessarily a small group. However, to 
make its recommendations widely repre- 


Midwinter Conference 
January 29-February 1 


sentative of the feeling of the Association in 
choosing candidates for office, it needs the 
helpful suggestions of members everywhere. 
All members are therefore invited to send 
recommendations, together with a brief 
statement about the prospective candidates' 
qualifications, to any member of the com- 
mittee before August 15, so selections may 
be made, candidates' permission secured, and 
the entire slate forwarded to the 4.L.4. 
Bulletin by November 1. Members of the 
committee are Carleton B. Joeckel, Alice L. 
Jewett, Sarah L. Jones, Margaret Jean 
Ward. 

RALPH A. ULVELING, Chairman 

Detroit Public Library 


Library School 100 Per Cent 


ALL MEMBERS of the class in the Depart- 
ment of Librarianship of Marywood Col- 
lege are members of the A.L.A., according 
to the records of the A.L.A. Membership 
Department. 


A.L.A. Receives Film Library Grant 


Mrs. Patricia O. BLAIR has been ap- 
pointed library film advisor of the A.L.A. 
to assist in a program to extend library film 
services throughout the country. The 
project is made possible through a two-year 
grant to the A.L.A. from the Carnegie Cor- 
poration of New York. Mrs. Blair was 
formerly head of the Film Bureau, Cleve- 
land Public Library. Mrs. Blair spoke at 
an audio-visual conference for librarians at 
the State University of Iowa on June 20. 
She appeared on the program of the San 
Francisco Film Institute on June 29. 

Mrs. Blair will consult with library staffs 
and library boards which wish to consider 
establishing and extending film services. 
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Proposed Amendments to the 


A.L.A. Constitution 


The. Council on Dec. 28, 1946, and on July 4, 1947, approved an amendment to the 


Constitution, Article LX, Section 1. 


~ 


Note: The Council directed that this amendment be submitted to the membership by 


ballot printed in the 4.0.4. Bulletin within two months after second vote in Council, 


July 4, 1947. Sixty days after the 4.L.A. Bulletin containing the ballot has been mailed 


the vote shall be closed and counted and the result of the vote announced in the 4.L.4. 


Bulletin, Vote in the squares provided, sign, tear off, 


and mail before October 4 to the 


Executive Secretary, American Library Association, zo E. Huron St., Chicago 11. 


ARTICLE IX. Endowment Funds 


Sec. 1. All receipts from life memberships 
and all gifts for endowment purposes shall, 
subject to conditions attached thereto, consti- 
te endowment funds. Such funds shall, sub- 
t to conditions legally incident thereto, be 
the custody of three trustees, one of whom 
** S. be elected by the Executive Board an- 
Sto hold office for three years from the 

~f his election and until his successor 
.« be elected. Jf any trustee resigns, dies, 

"becomes incapacitated, or is removed during 
his term of office, a successor may be elected 
by a majority vote of the Executive Board at 
any meeting, and such successor shall serve 
for the remainder of the term of the original 
trustee and until his successor shall be elected. 
e The trustees shall have authority to hold, 
invest, reinvest, disburse, and otherwise deal 
with endowment funds in accordance with 






Yes [7] 


Signature .. 


such (powers) directions as may be (granted) 
given them by the Executive Board of the 
Association. The principal of and income 
from endowment funds shall be expended un- 
der the direction of the Executive Board but no 
such expenditure shall be made except in ac- 
cordance with any conditions (made) imposed 
by the donors of any of such funds zor for 
any purposes which are not in consonance with 
the approved policy of the Association nor 
shall principal be expended unless expressly 
permitted by the terms of the gift, or any 
amendment or modification thereof. No ac- 
tion shall be taken with reference to invest- 
ment, reinvestment, or other principal trans- 
action with respect to securities held in the 
endowment fund except upon (the) a resolu- 
tion adopted by or written order signed by a 
majority of the trustees. 


No [] 


A k e b ae typ voa by ‘o Danaa Agg‘ G G ‘GGl l GM‘ 


1 Words to be added to original article are in italics; those to be deleted are in parentheses. 
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Positions 


Veteran, single. Presently employed, seeks ad- 
. ministrative or reference position. B.S. in L.S. 
and M.A. in subject field. Experienced in public, 
university, and college libraries. B3 


Position wanted: Library school graduate with 
four years’ medical library experience desires 
position in same or similar field. A99 


Librarian with fourteen years’ experience in 
school, administrative, and public library work 
desires position in eastern United States. Avail- 
able immediately. B4. 


Trained librarian, male, four years! experience 
acquisitions, documents, reference, in university 
library, wants university or college position, 
preferably in acquisitions. Bs. 


e 


Cataloger, especially for serials and documents 
work. Write: Librarian, Vassar College, Pough- 
keepsie, N.Y. 


Wanted: Cataloger, salary, $2s00-up (9 
months), depending on experience and training. 
Midwest teachers college; enrolment, 1400. Br 


Wanted: Assistant Cataloger, Order Librarian. 
Professional training, knowledge of foreign lan- 
guages, experience desirable. Apply to Librar- 
ian, Middlebury College, Middlebury, Vt. 


Wanted: Reference librarian, graduate of an 
accredited library school, Salary, $2400. High- 
land Park Public Library, Highland Park, Ill. 


Wanted: Music librarian. Work includes 
cataloging and supervision of one cataloger, edit- 
ing of concert programs, compilations of bibliog- 
raphies, music reference. Qualifications: knowl- 
edge of library method, Spanish, music. Salary 


begins at $2980. Apply at Pan American Union, 
Washington 6, D.C. 


Wanted: Two professionally trained libra- 
rians, one as cataloger, one as children’s librarian 
in demonstration school, State library training, 
experience, education, and salary expected. 
Write National College of Education, Evanston, 
Ill. 


Wanted: Professionally trained librarians for 
Midwest public library. Circulation, reference, 
and branch work. Beginning salary, $2100-$2340, 
depending upon qualifications. 40-hour week and 
annual salary increases. Bó. 


Position open for head librarian in the 
Carnegie Public Library. When making applica- 
tion please include names of references. Send 
application to A. R. Inman, Coleraine, Minn. 


Enoch Pratt Free Library will accept applica- 
tions from experienced library school graduates 
for the following vacancies: Administrative as- 
sistant in industry and science department with 
reference experience and subject knowledge. 
Minimum of three years’ experience in subject 
field required. Beginning salary of $2720 with 
increase to $3200, Jan. 1, 1948. Merit increases 
to $3700. Assistant to director of work with 
young people, with minimum of three years’ ex- 
perience in young people’s work, experienced in 
book talks and public speaking. Beginning salary 
of $2720 with increase to $3000, Jan. 1, 1948, 
Merit increases to $3500. Also for assistant i 
catalog department at $2500. Merit increases 
$3000, Apply for application form to Director 
Personnel, Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore 


Wanted: Professionally trained librarian for 
public library position. Apply to Mrs. F. J. 
Scholtz, 312 1 Ave., S.E., Watertown, S.D. 





Norices by A.L.A. personal or institutional members will be inserted for a charge of fifty cents 


a line; minimum one dollar and a half, Deadline: tenth of month preceding publication. 


Pay- 


ment should not be made until statement is sent from the Bulletin office. 

Advertisements offering less than $2100, the minimum salary recommended by the A.L.A. Coun- 
cil, are accepted after advertisers have been reminded that $2100 is the minimum recommended by 
A.L.A. and that it is difficult to fill positions at that figure. 
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The American Library Association de- 
clares that a public library must now 
have an income of not less than 50 per 
cent more than in 1940 if it 1s to give 
to its community a library service 
equal in quantity and quality to that 
given in the prewar period. 


* 


Council action, July 4, 1947, 

on the recommendation of 

the Public Libraries Division. 
(See also page 282) 
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L Dean Hildebrand Addressed the Third General 


Session in San Francisco on July 3 


e 


- How Not to Control Atomic Energy 


JoeL H. HILDEBRAND 


MD original was not good, and the part that ^ 


Y TOPIC IS, "How not to control 
atomic energy.” You may won- 
der why 1 have put it in the 

negative. The reason is that I have 
nó simple, original plan for solving 
this difficult problem. A plan which 
is wholly original is hardly likely to be 
adequate. My attitude toward most 
simple recipes for dealing with complex 
situations is like that of the professor who 
explained the failure of one of his students 
to an irate parent by saying, “Your son’s 
paper was both good and original, but yet 
I flunked him; you see, that part that was 








(Dean Hirvezrann, a chemist, attended the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania from which he received a 
Ph.D. in 1906 and an honorary degree in 1939, and 
was a student in Berlin immediately after he received 
his doctorate. For one year he was an instructor of 
chemistry at the University of Pennsylvania, has 
served in various capacities at the University of Cali- 
fornia, of which he is now dean of the Graduate 
School, was a consulting chemist at the U.S. Bureau 


of Mines, was a liaison officer for the Office of Scien- ` 


tific Research and Development at the American Em- 
bassy in London from 1933-34. He served in the 
First World War in the Chemical Warfare Service, 
he was a member of the Chemical Referee Board of 
the War Production Board, an expert consultant of the 
Military Planning Division, QMC. Dean Hildebrand 
is a member of a number of professional societies and 
fraternities, has lectured at the Physical Society in 
London and at the Edinburgh University, received the 
Nichols Medal in 1933, and was awarded the D.S.M, 
He is an author of a number of volumes on chemical 
subjects, and was from 1932-39, associate, editor nf the 
Journal of the American Chemical Society, and in 1936 
was the manager of the U.S, Olympic ski team. 








was good was.not original.” I propose to 
discuss certain current, more or less widely 
advocated plans for controlling atomic en- 
ergy which are still worse, in that they are 
neither original nor good and yet, like patent 
medicines, have popular appeal because of 
the very excess of claims made in their be- 
half. “There are people who seem to think 
that a medicine alleged to cure everything 
from dandruff down to corns must be pretty 
good; a more critical person is able to dis- 
tinguish claims from evidence. “The scien- 
tist has learned to be skeptical about 
explanations that sound too simple; he 
knows that the law of gravitation cannot 
serve as the basis for an entire system of 
physics; that there are ninety-six chemical 
elements, not simply the four—earth, air, 
fire, and water—of the ancients. If he is 
able to transfer this lesson to politics, as he 


should, he turns away from the politician or 
social evangelist who peddles some absurdly 


simple formula for solving complex social 
problems; he does not accept “$30 every 
Thursday” as a cure for depression. 

A false prescription is often worse than 
none; at best, it diverts the sick man from 
seeking the right treatment, and, at worst, 
he has to recover from the bad effects of the 
medicine. 


. smart ones, and stupid ones. 
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Let us change the figure, in order to press 
home the point. The psychologists of today 
experiment largely with rats; ordinary ones, 
They are 
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gradually working up to freshmen and pro- 
fessors—let us hope it is up. The favorite 
problem set before a rat is for him to learn 
to find his way through a maze to a reward 
at the end. The maze contains a number 
of blind alleys; a bright rat soon learns 
which these are and avoids them, but a dull 
rat repeats the same mistakes over and over 
again, and every blind alley he enters has 
to be retraced, delaying his arrival at the 
goal. Now we are in a similar position re- 
garding the goal of a decent world for 
ourselves and our children. Moreover, we 
cannot take our time about finding the right 
path; the reward may not stay there in- 
definitely; every turn into a blind alley is 
a waste of our precious, limited time. I 
have no diagram of the complete maze, but 
I am sure that some of the blind alleys can 
now be clearly labeled and that certain 
others are to be viewed with great sus- 
picion. Let us examine several of them. 


Keeping the Secret 


COURSE which many people find at- 
A tractive is that of “keeping the se- 
cret." It sounds so simple and secure. “We 
made the atomic bomb all by ourselves,” 
they say, “it is ours, we alone have the 
secret, all we have to do is to lock it up and 
to guard the safe." But what, exactly, is 
the secret, and how are we to keep it? The 
knowledge that went into making the bomb 
divides into four categories: the basic 
science, the technology, the design of the 
bomb, and the distribution of the minerals 
used. So far as the basic science is con- 
cerned, comparatively little is now secret, 
and even if it were, we could not keep it 
secret very long, because these secrets are 
Mother Nature’s, not ours, and dear old 
Mother Nature is not American or Russian 
or English, and she reveals her secrets im- 
partially to all who put their questions to 
her with sufficient ingenuity and skill. 

The technological secrets are not basic, 
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they are merely the kind that competing 
industrial plants try to keep from each 
other. Any first-class chemical engineering 
organization, given the basic reactions for 
making styrene rubber, for example, and 
given the time and facilities for work with 
pilot plants, could design and operate a full- 
scale plant. We can keep these secrets, at 
best, for only a few years. 

As to the design of the bomb itself, I 
see no reason for giving that to anyone. No 
nation should use atomic bombs, nót even 
the United States. But neither should any 
nation use bombers or rockets, not any 
weapons except police weapons. Our basic 
problem is war itself. Are we smart enough 
to prevent war or are we not? That is the 
question. 


No Guarantee of Security 


HERE IS grave danger in believing that 
T any fancied secret can guarantee se- 
curity. It is like relying upon the Maginot 
Line or the Chinese Wall -or armored 
knights or the “secret” design of the B-17. 
Real security is not guaranteed by any 
single, simple, temporary measure. All of 
the guarantees of security 1 have just men- 
tioned rapidly became obsolete, “The best 
security consists in keeping ahead of every 
potential enemy. This truth was well ex- 
pressed by Dr. Louis Ridenour, of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, in an article in 
Fortune for November 1945: 

There are two approaches to security. One 
can be called security by concealment, the 
other, security by achievement. To take a 
homely industrial example, security by con- 
cealment is practiced by the manufacturer of 
a patent medicine. Security by achievement 
was practiced by Henry Ford in setting out to 
make the low-priced motor car. 

It is worth remarking that the best tech- 
nical weapons do not depend on secrecy or 
surprise for their effectiveness. “The German 
V-2 rocket was such a weapon. Long before it 
was used, I sat with a committee that met 
many times in London to discuss counter- 
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r measures for V-2 on the basis of the quite 


accurate information we had of its properties. 
- The only hopeful one we were able to think 

_up was that of winning the war; and this was 
successfully applied. 

The atomic bomb is another weapon that 
scarcely depends on surprise. All the publicity 
in the world would not have saved Hiroshima 
or Nagasaki. 


Danger of Hindering Progress 


| F WE GO ALL out for secrecy, we shall be 
X. in grave danger of so restricting knowl- 
edge as to cut off the supply of scientists 
capable of keeping us in thelead. How can 
we teach the next generation of scientists 
if we are forbidden to discuss the basic 
science which is an essential part of that 
training? A distinguished physicist, in 
addressing a meeting of the American Physi- 
cal Society, closed by saying, “If it were not 
for the Manhattan District, I could have 
told you something today.” Such a restric- 
tion may be a temporary necessity, but it is 
fraught with peril in the long run. * Only 
a small number of atomic scientists can be 
trained under such a system, and many will 
b avoid subjecting themselves to the risks of 
innocently incurring the severe penalties of 
violation. 

It is the duty of the scientist to help keep 
this nation strong. He does so primarily by 
his contributions to our national well-being 
through discoveries in basic science. The 
whole superstructure of applied science, in- 
dustry, jobs, and material welfare has been 
built upon this foundation. And when our 
foreign policy broke down, and we were 
plunged into war, it was our capacity to 
apply our scientific knowledge to huge pro- 
duction that saved us, even more than our 
good general military strategy. And, if we 
can now do no better than engage in an 
atomic arms race, we shall need our scien- 
tists as never before. And so I plead for 
such treatment of scientists as will best 
enable them to make their contributions to 
the nation and to humanity. They are the 
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ones who best know the conditions under 
which they can work effectively. They need 
not only laboratory facilities but also free- 
dom to consult with each other; they need _ 
"free enterprise" and their own “free press” 
quite as much as other citizens. If you 
imprison them in concentration camps 
equipped with lie detectors under the com- 
mand of men who are ignorant of science, 
and silence them, as nuclear physicists and 
chemists are even now being silenced, they 
will not be able even to train their succes- 


. Sors, and the present generation of top flight 


ones will die off with no replacements. The 
only ones left in the world will then be in 
other countries. Is that security? I suggest 
that we take a lesson from the clever fish- 
erman in the, rabian Nights who unwit- 
tingly released from a bottle a frightful 
afreet. He solved his problem by getting the 
afreet under control and putting him to 
work. We can do the same thing with 
atomic energy if we are sufficiently clever. 
We must concentrate on developing atomic 
energy for constructive purposes and do our 
best to achieve a world order in which we 
need not fear its destructive aspects. “Today 
we have a temporary advantage, we have 
the. machinery for making atomic bombs, 
doubtless the only such machinery in the 
world. “Tomorrow we will not have that 
advantage. While we have it we should 
use the trading value it gives us. 


Bomb No! Serious! 


ET US consider, next, the assertion of 
L some optimists that we should not take 
the atomic bomb too seriously because, they 
say, “up till now, a defense has been found 
for every offense, and the atomic bomb will 
be no exception.” Such faith in scientists is 
most flattering but it is hardly justified. 
What defenses, I would ask, have been “per- 
fected?” Bullets have surely been used long 
enough for any defense against them to have 
been perfected, but huge numbers of men 
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were killed by bullets in the late war. Par- 
. tial defense, yes, foxholes for example, but 
I suspect that those who speak of perfected 
_ defense never lived in foxholes. 

But a partial defense will not suffice 
against atomic energy; there are too many 
ways of releasing it secretly. It is true 
that long-range bombers can be detected if 
you are on the alert for them, and some of 
them can be shot down, but what peaceful 
nation ls going to remain perpetually alerted 
to detect and destroy every attacking bomber 


far beyond its own borders? England was . 


constantly alerted and gradually— please 
gradually—improved her defenses 
against the hostile bombers and, later, 
against the "buzz-bombs." But some con- 
tinually got through and caused frightful 
damage. Against the rocket bombs there 
was no defense except capturing the launch- 
ing sites, and that was a long, costly process, 
while the bombs continued to arrive. It is 
surely the height of folly to expect safety 
from rockets with war heads of plutonium, 
arriving at a thousand miles per hour from 
unpredictable directions, by intercepting and 
destroying them so far from our land that 
not even the radioactivity they release would 
do us any damage. 


note 


Attacker Is Victor 


OREOVER, the bombs do not have to be 

delivered by rockets; they can be 
planted by submarines or dropped over- 
board in our harbors by merchant ships or 
brought in suitcases and assembled. If 
vigilance against one method is increased, 
another is always available. 
talk confidently about defense should pause 
to consider the fundamental defect of de- 
fense, which is that you cannot develop a 
means of defense until a considerable time 
after the particular offensive weapon or tac- 
tic has been revealed, and wars have often 
beén won in the meantime. A long list of 
military inventions bears witness to this. 


People who . 
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The 'Greek phalanx was effective for a long 
time before the Roman legion was devised 
to cope with it; the Roman boarding-bridges 
conquered the Carthaginian fleet; the Brit- 
ish longbow conquered the French armored 
chivalry; the Monitor made wooden men- 
of-war obsolete; gas nearly won World 
War I for Germany. Each of these ac- 
complished its purpose before adequate de- 
fense could be discovered and applied. 
Atomic energy can be used in war in a 
variety of ways; to be defended adequately 
we should have to foresee all the possible 
ways and prepare in advance an impregnable 
defense against each. I have no hope what- 
ever that all the necessary defensive meas- 
ures would be discovered and applied in time 
to prevent disaster. The clearest military 
lesson of all history is that security is not 
guaranteed by defensive measures but by 
power of attack. But since we do not pro- 
pose to attack any other nation with atomic 
bombs; let us instead attack with our in- 


 telligence the problem of getting along 


peacefully with other nations. 


Only Another Bomb 
A NOTHER falsehood we hear is that the 


atomic bomb 1s “only another bomb,” 
no more to be feared than an extra tonnage 
of TNT. Even if that were true, it 
would not be much of a comfort to people 
who have been bombed by TNT. But the 
later results of the Bikini test showed that 
it is not the blast, terrific as that is, which 
is most to be feared, but rather the lethal 
effect of radioactivity. A bomb exploded 
under water off a coastal city could shower 
a vast area with radioactive material that 
would render it uninhabitable for decades. 
Worse even than that is the effect described 
by Stafford Warren, wartime head of the 
Medical Section of the Manhattan Dis- 
trict and dean of the new Medical School 
of the University of California at Los An- 
geles. He has said: 


- 
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w^ | 3 We cannot have another all-out war. If 


»* 


' your office, and in your automobile. 


there is one, and it is fought with atom bombs, 
our aggressor will commit suicide with us. 
All our potential aggressors must realize this. 
Nearly every major city is located near water 
-—an ocean, a lake, or a river. In the late 
afternoon, the wind generally blows from the 
water toward the city. The first bombs would 
seek these watery targets, and would detonate 
just below the surface, sending up a monstrous 
cloud of water, spray, and mist. Blown by 
the wind, the mist, loaded with deadly radio- 
active materials, would drop on the nearby 
city. You would have to evacuate that city 
within one or two hours. Maybe in a month 
or two, you could come back and visit it for 
a very short time, but then you would have 
to leave again. But that would be only the 
beginning of the story, for that poisonous 
mist would drop on reservoirs and nearby 
farm land. By the following spring there 
would be radioactivity in all your drinking 


water, in your milk, and in your crops. 'That 


would be the effect on the 'target nation. But 
if the target happened to be this country, the 
chances are that we would strike back with 


an atomic attack of our own. Properly timed, | 
the whole thing could be done neatly in about: 


half an hour. But the two warring nations 
would not be the only ones to suffer. The 
bombs set off by both sides would send great 
masses of radioactive chemicals high into the 
stratosphere, so'high that they would not come 
down with the next rain. They would come 
down gradually. 

In 50 to 75 years, this stuff would have 
sprinkled so widely over the world that every 
human being, every animal, every insect, every 
plant would probably be destroyed or steri- 
lized. It would be much like the explosion of 
Krakatao in 1883, which sent so much vol- 


canic dust into the stratosphere that some of : 


it is still arriving on the earth today, sixty- 
four. years after the explosion. 

.Dr. Warren said he was not worried 
about such an all-out war right now. “But,” 
he added, “the international situation is not 
on a very high plane." 

He pointed out that even the threat of a 
major atomic war would affect the every- 
day lives of millions. “You would have to 


keep a Geiger counter in your home, in 
You 


i 


~ 
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would have to test every sip of water and 
every bite of food. It’s not a very nice 
prospect," he said. 

This is. the answer to another over- 
simplification, that of “cleaning up Russia 
now." Of course, the people who advocate 
that course do not expect to have to do it 
themselves, they expect the scientists and 
the armed forces to do it with push buttons, 
while they play cards in their clubs. And, 
of course, they have not bothered their 
brains to think out the later steps, what sort 
of a world we would have then on our 
hands, politically, economically, and psy- 
chologically. They are the kind of people 
who talk big but who, when it comes to 
doing, “let George do it." If we deserve to 
survive we shall not be so stupid as to start 
up that blind alley: 


Gas Warfare 
ji FOURTH blind alley I wish to men- 


Pd 


tion is the Russian proposal that atomic . 


bombs be "outlawed" with the supposed 
outlawing of gas warfare as a precedent for 
its practicality. Now gas warfare 1s a sub- 
ject about which I am only too familiar; I 
was deeply concerned with it in both wars. 


Let me say, first, that the United States | 


never agreed not to use toxic war gases, 
and, second, that every major belligerent in 
the late war made extensive preparations for 
gas warfare, both offensive and defensive, 


despite the supposed prohibition. You must 


not think that belligerents who use flame- 
throwers can have any great scruples about 
using any other weapon whatever. No, gas 
was not used, not because it was outlawed, 
but simply because it did not promise any 
decisive results. The Germans did not use 
it during the early stages of their blitz war- 
fare because there were no great troop 


^ 


concentrations opposing them and there — 


would have been no sense in gassing terrain 
they proposed to occupy. Again, for them 
to use it in bombing London would have 
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been ineffective because the, British civilian 
population had gas masks and underground 
refuges ,inaccessible to gas. Moreover, if 
gas is to be dropped on a city it must replace 
its equivalent tonnage in explosives and in- 
cendiaries, which are far more destructive. 
Against troops in the field, gas had to com- 
pete with the more efficient fragmentation 
bombs, which can not only kill men but also 
damage the trucks, tanks, and guns upon 
which men depend. I elaborated upon these 
points in an article entitled “The Scientist 
and the War,” published in Chemical and 
Engineering News, December 1945. : 

It should be realized also that outlawing 
by previous agreement only is a doubtful 
deterrent to nations engaged in a life-and- 
death struggle. We should not forget that 
we tried once to outlaw war itself by adopt- 
ing the Kellogg Pact. Anyone who thinks 


. we can continue to have world wars but 


make them nice polite affairs by outlawing 
this weapon or that should meditate upon 
the outlawing of the crossbow by papal 
authority. 


Setting Good Example 


NE GROUP of idealists has urged that 


we publish to the whole world all we. 


know about atomic bombs as a gesture of 
trust and goodwill and hope that all nations 
will then unite to usher in a new era of 
peace. That recalls the scrapping of our 
Navy after the First World War to set a 
good example to the rest of the world. Un- 
fortunately, a good example is ineffective 
unless others follow it. Japan, for one, did 
not. “The unpleasant truth is that we still 
live in a world in which there are certain 
nations which could attack others without 
warning, without the vast amount of public 
discussion required in the United States. 
We can hardly begin by becoming defense- 
less, Setting up the machinery for interna- 
tional law and order must surely precede 


disarmament. The Wild West did not 
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abandon its “shooting irons” till after 
sheriffs and courts were established. I can 
hardly think that Mr. Gromyko himself 
really expects that we will throw away our 
temporary advantage without more guar- 
antees than we now have. Does anyone 
think that the Soviet government would 
do so if it had the disposal of atomic energy? 


Good and Bad Motives 


ND this brings me to another un- 

b warranted assumption frequently made 
by idealists of a certain sort. It is to assume 
that distant parties, with whom we are not 
acquainted, are animated by the highest 
motives, while those near at hand, whom 
we think we know well, are villains. An 
American in London, during the war, was 
expressing to an Englishman his unbounded 
admiration for Churchill and sought to 
heighten the effect by adding in some detail 
his low opinion of Roosevelt. The English- 


-man listened a while, then said with a smile, 


“That's just the way the people over here 
talk about Churchill.” We had isolationists 
in 1940 who talked as if Hitler were just a 
nice young man, trying to make his way in 
the world, who would behave quite decently 
if only F.D.R. wouldn't irritate him. And 
there seem now to be some who assume that 
the Soviet government has at heart the wel- 
fare of the whole world while our own 
President, our Secretary of State and: his 
predecessor, and all our negotiators are bent 
on war. This is an irresponsible and dan- 
gerous assertion. It spreads suspicion of the 
very men charged with the difficult task of 
advancing the best interests of this nation. 
I doubt that the trust and goodwill essen- 
tial to progress toward a better world order 
is to be advanced by impugning the motives 
of our own chosen negotiators. 

Our difficult way in this matter must be 
steered between two extremes, one, an ex- 
cessive mistrust that in turn breeds mis- 
trust, the other, a trustfulness going far 
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beyond the evidence and amounting to 
gullibility. I am not one of those who 
thinks he knows just where the true course 
lies. If I had listened to the negotiators I 
might be better qualified to appraise their 
several motives, but I did not, so I try to 
keep my mind open on the subject. I see no 
reason for agreeing with those who, with no 
better basis for judgment than I have, assert 
that Baruch, Byrnes, and Marshall have 
been wrong and Molotov and Gromyko are 
right. 

In making up our minds on what to do 
about atomic energy it is important not to 
be misled by words of high emotional con- 
tent but doubtful meaning. One such word 
is "sovereignty." Any international agree- 
ment for control has been opposed by some 
as a surrender of sovereignty and hence un- 
thinkable. One means of detecting whether 
one is reacting to such an argument with his 


. reason or with his glands is to substitute a 


synonym and note whether the effect is 
still the same. The commitments necessary 
for our protection against destruction by 
atomic energy can properly be regarded as a 
contract. That word does not sound so 
terrible, for we all readily enter into con- 
tracts advantageous to both parties. 


Lilienthal Hearings 
wW: SHALL certainly not solve this 


stupendous problem if we tolerate the 
approach to it exhibited in the hearings on 
the confirmation of Lilienthal. “These hear- 
ings should be studied as evidence of the 
adequacy of our methods of self-government 
to cope with these momentous questions. In 
the first place, senatorial courtesy permitted 
Senator McKellar, not a member of the 
Senate half of the Joint Senate-House 
Committee on Atomic Energy, to pursue 
almost interminably his personal vendetta 
against Mr. Lilienthal. Let me read you a 
sample of the drivel that held up the de- 
cision on this vital matter: 
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SENATOR McKreLLAR: Did it not seem to 
you to be remarkable that in connection with 
experiments that have been carried on since 
the days of Alexander the Great, when he had 
his Macedonian scientists trying to split the 
atom, the President of the United States 
would discharge General Groves, the discov- 
erer of the greatest secret that the world has 
ever known, the greatest discovery, scientific 
discovery, that has ever been made, to turn 
the whole matter over to you, who never 
really knew, except from what you saw in 


‘the newspapers, that the Government was 


even thinking about atomic energy? 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Let us have it quiet, 
please. 

SENATOR McKeLLAR: You are willing to 
admit, are you, that this secret or the first 
history of it, dated from the time when Alex- 
ander the Great had his Macedonian scien- 
tists trying to make this discovery, and then 
Lucretius wrote a poem about it, about two 
thousand years ago? And everybody has been 
trying to discuss it, ever since. And do you 
not really think that General Groves, for 
having discovered it, is entitled to some little 
credit for it? 

Mr. LILIENTHAL: I have stated in writing 
and elsewhere what I think about how much 
credit General Groves should receive. And it 
is very great indeed.* 


Now while this sort of thing was going 
on, what was happening to the atomic 
energy program, or even to the atomic arms 
race that many of Mr. Lilienthal’s critics 
regard as inevitable and the only proper 
path to security? 


The dragging out of the hearings in the 
Senate Committee so long appeared, accord- 
ing to the views of many scientists and others, 
to have been costly to the United States. 
Progress of the national atomic energy pro- 
gram, they reported, had been slowed seriously 
by the uncertain future of the commission. 

On February 13 Professor Harold C. Urey, 
of the University of Chicago, declared that 
during the eighteen months since Hiroshima 
“the work on atomic energy was virtually at a 
standstill because there was no one who could 


‘accept the responsibility for major decisions. 


Many of the projects badly disintegrated dur- 


1 Bulletin, Atomic Scientists, February 1947. 
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ing this period. Other projects are still held 
together by the hope that a responsible man- 
agement will be established.” 

On February 19 a group of uranium pro- 
ducers from Colorado and Utah stated that 
300 uranium mines were idle in those ‘states 
because it could not be known when the Gov- 
ernment would start buying uranium from 
the mines and what price it would pay. One 
of the owners pointed out that the Atomic 
Energy Act forbids sales to any agency outside 
the Government, and hence the mines have no 
way of recovering on their production. 

The next day, the New York Times re- 
ported from Washington that “military and 
scientific experts of the highest character 
agree that the entire program of atomic energy 
development, both civilian and military, is 
being set back enormously by delay in the con- 
firmation of Mr. Lilienthal and his col- 
leagues.” It stated that certain top-ranking 
experts “have indicated privately that the dam- 
age is even greater than has. been publicly 
indicated” and that the delay “which raises 
the specter that a new board might have to be 
appointed to start over from scratch,” virtu- 
ally paralyzes progress in the development 
projects. 

On February 21 Dr. Karl T. Compton, 
President of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, wrote Senator Vandenberg a let- 
ter, stressing “the universal feeling of disil- 
lusionment and disgust over the manner in 
which the case has been handled in the Senate” 
among the key people in the atomic field, and 
pointing out that “we can talk glibly ... about 
a great atomic energy program, but it will be 
relatively empty talk unless this program is 
carried on with enthusiasm.” 

Dr. Enrico Fermi, who directed the first 
chain reaction on December 2, 1942, was re- 
ported on February 22 as saying that Ameri- 
can atomic research was almost at a standstill 
and that he did not think the nation could pay 
the price of further delay in the choice of a 
chairman for the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion.? 

Do you know how long it took to confirm 
Mr. Lilienthal and his fellow members of 
the Atomic Energy Commission? ‘The 
commission was named by President Tru- 
man on Oct. 28, 1946, the joint committee 


2 Atomic Information, Mar. 20, 1947. 
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hearings began Jan. 27, 1947, the final 
vote was taken Apr. 9, 1947, over five 
months later. And why did it take so long? 
One reason evidently was the excessive 
senatorial courtesy which makes it difficult 
for the Senate to do any right thing if it 
makes a single Senator extremely unhappy. 
Another ground was the amazing doctrine 
that a nominee is disqualified by a mere 
accusation against him, however unfounded 
and unsupported; that was Mr. Taft’s re- 
markable contribution. The specious na- 
ture of this and other objections suggests 
that there were other motives that would 
appear even less respectable 1f dragged out 
into full daylight. ‘That these confirmations 
should have been discussed on such a low 
plane should be a matter of grave concern to 
a sober-minded citizen. It is too much to 
expect that none but intelligent and patriotic 
men be elected to office, but it should be 
possible to force Congress to improve its 
procedures, to expedite its proceedings, to 
put an end to filibustering, and to select 
chairmen of committees on better grounds 
than seniority. Inefficiency is a dangerous 
luxury in a democracy. 


Danger of Military Control 


came law, it appeared that the battle 
for civilian control of atomic energy in the 
United States had been won. There is dan- 
ger, however, that the advocates of military 
control, encouraged by the opposition of 
Russia to any form of international control 
that we can regard as adequate, intend to 
renew their efforts to return atomic energy 
to military control. It is not unlikely that 
this was one of the motives behind the delay 
in the confirmation of Lilienthal. This is a 
policy which could have the most serious 
consequences. It would put a crucial part 
of our national policy into military hands; it 
would make the Army, not the State De- 
partment, the instrument of foreign policy ; 


Wia THE Atomic Energy Act be- 
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many of our scientific and industrial ac- 
tivities would be controlled by secret mili- 
tary police; we would have abandóned the 
most essential bulwark .of democracy, the 
civilian control of national policy; we 
would be only a step removed from military 
dictatorship. Having studied in Germany 
during the reign of Kaiser Wilhelm, 1 saw 
enough of the results of the subordination 
of civilian authority to be violently op- 
posed to any steps in that direction. 

The present stage of the international 
negotiations regarding the control of atomic 
energy are very discouraging. The recent 
utterances of Mr. Gromyko make it difh- 
cult to decide upon, our next moves. It 
would be easy to lapse into frustration, to 
abandon intelligent statecraft, to turn 
atomic energy back to military control, with 
our only hope the postponement of atomic 
warfare till after we older folks are dead. 
This is a counsel of ignorance and despair. 
Intelligence should not so easily yield to 
frustration. Let us stop asking the ques- 
tion, “Can we control atomic energy ?" and 
make up our minds that we must control 
it, and that therefore we will control it. I 
suggest the point of view of Mary, who 
had just accepted a proposal of marriage by 
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George. He was a bashful youth, and 
asked, “Mary, do you think 1 am good 
enough for you?” She looked at him 
sternly and said, “George, you have got to 
bel" Let us likewise look into ourselves 
and say, “You've got to do it.” 

Our principal resource in this is intelli- 
gence and ingenuity. Since Russian opposi- 
tion to our plan of control appears to be the 
present obstacle, let us first try to under- 
stand the Russian position. Let us try to 
imagine how we would react if we were 
Russians. A gigantic sort of poker game Is 
going on, each side trying a certain amount 
of blufing. If we are smart enough we can 
win the game, by playing our hands skil- 
fully. It is the stupid or drunken player 
who tries to win by shooting his opponent. 
If we do not have sufficient intelligence to 
win our game for the huge stake of control 
of atomic energy for beneficial ends, I won- 
der whether we are bright enough to sur- 
vive by relying upon it as a military weapon. 
'The situation is not hopeless so long as we 
continue the battle of wits. If we are wise 
we will continue to take the initiative in 
proposing bases for accord. Is Uncle Sam 
smart enough to win this game? “Uncle 
Sam! You've got to bel" 


Overseas Libraries 


AS A RESULT of reduced appropriations for the State Department Office of International 
Information and Cultural Affairs, several of the overseas information libraries have been 
or will be closed. At the end of July, seven libraries and three branches had been closed, 
eleven professional librarians had been recalled, and six librarians who were in process of 
appointment had been dropped. ‘The reduction in the budget means that in 1948 the 
libraries will have $350,000 as compared with $442,000 in 1947. 
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Translating 1940 into 1948 


IGNIFICANT action was taken by the A.L.A. Council in San Francisco, when it de- 
S clared that a public library must now have an increase of 50 per cent over lts 1940 
income if it is to provide its community with a library service equal in quantity and quality 
to that given in the prewar period. | 

This action is merely a realistic recognition of the fact that library operating costs, like 
all costs, have risen greatly. Books and binding cost more, as do materials and supplies 
and other necessary items. Library salaries, still among the lowest in professional fields, 
have, nevertheless, followed the prevailing trend and have taken increasingly large amounts 
out of library incomes. 

In the final revision of the national plan, prior to its presentation by the committee for 
final adoption by A.L.A., the figures stated as necessary for public library support were 
increased by 50 per cent, so that the statement now stands: “a public library must receive 
$1.50 per capita to give minimum satisfactory service; $2.25 for good service; $3.00 for 
superior service." 

In many libraries, in which income has not increased 50 per cent, it has been at the 
expense of book and salary funds. As a result, book purchases are inadequate, hours of 
opening have been shortened, and the staffs reduced in number and occasionally in quality. 
These libraries have not stood still, rather they have lost ground. Only a factual and 
dynamic presentation of the situation, to public authorities, together with active com- 
munity support for the library's program, can regain the lost ground. 

The public library's job is becoming constantly wider in scope, more difficult because 
of the great increase in the amount of printed matter and of information essential to the 
progressive community. A comparison of world conditions in the years 1797, 1847, 1897, 
and 1947 will make clear this acceleration in the accumulation of knowledge and the 
increase in number, complexity, and urgency of the problems facing today's citizens. 

Acceptance of the principle of this resolution merely means keeping pace with today's 
costs. To do its full duty a library must do better than this and keep pace with an 
accelerating obligation. 

This resolution of A.L.A. can be of greatest help to librarians and trustees in their 
budget presentations, if they will but use it with the same effectiveness as in years past 
they have used the dollar per capita resolution. It is indeed the same resolution, translated 
into the budgetary language of today. 

Carr Virz, President 
Division of Public Libraries 
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Public Libraries Division Meeting on July 1 


Mr. Richards Read His Paper at the 


The National Plan for Public 
Library Service 


Jonn S. RICHARDS 


T IS A FORTUNATE coincidence that the 


study of the American public library, ' 


the American public library inquiry, 
has been authorized by the Carnegie Corpo- 
ration of New York at the same time that 
the “National Plan for Public Library 
Service” is made available to librarians by 
the A.L.A. Postwar Planning Committee, 
under the chairmanship .of Carleton B. 
Joeckel. The inquiry, to be made by the 
Social Science Research Council, will under- 
take an objective appraisal from outside the 
profession of the present efficiency and the 
potential effectiveness of the public library 
system in all its relationships. The national 
plan, on the other hand, comes from within 
the profession and projects a blueprint 
which librarians can follow to improve and 
complete public library service to all the 





(Mx. Ricuarns, librarian of the Seattle Public 
Library, is a native of Chicago and has his A.B. from 
the University of Washington, his M.A. from the 
University of California, and his library degree from 
the New York State Library School. His library 
experience previous to his going to Seattle in 1942 
includes positions as executive assistant and associate 
librarian of the University of Washington Library, 
superintendent of circulation and assistant librarian of 
the University of California Library, librarian of the 
Washington State Normal School, of the Idaho Tech- 
nical Institute, and of the Marshfield, Ore., Public 
Library; and A.L.A. War Service at Camp Fremont, 
Calif. He is a member of the A.L.A. and of the 
Pacific Northwest Library Association, and was presi- 
dent of the latter in 1937-38. He edited Jouquin, 
His California Diary, and is a frequent contributor to 
professional periodicals. 
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people of this country. The American li- 
brary inquiry and the issuance of the na- 
tional plan, coming together, should make 
possible a new appraisal of the public library 
and a new awareness among librarians of 
their opportunities and responsibilities. 

Since many here today will not have had 
access to the national plan, a brief statement 
of its provisions should be given. Some of 
you will remember that Lowell Martin, in 
discussing the plan at Buffalo last year, 
compressed it into a single sentence when 
he said: 

How is library service at this high level to 
be brought to the American people? ... Such 
service will be provided by 1200 larger unit 
libraries in the United States (in place of the 
present 7500 agencies), by 20 second-line 
multi-state reference centers serving the na- 
tion, by 48 functioning and effective state li- 
brary agencies, and by a national bibliographic 
and library center. 

In analyzing the four types of library 
service listed by Dr. Martin, local, state, 
regional, and national, we find that the na- 
tional plan does not see these as independent 
layers or strata but rather interdependent 
and interlocking to form a federated system 
of library agencies. 

First of all, each citizen would have ac- 
cess to one of the 1200 larger unit libraries. 
This might be a city library serving a popu- 
lation of at least 25,000, a county library 
serving all or part of a county, a regional 
library made up of two or more counties, or 
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perhaps one of a federated group of libraries 
in a region such as New England where 
small libraries are already well-established. 

Whatever the type, the local library will 
represent an effective administrative unit 
with an adequate income of not less than 
$37,500 yearly. This local library will be 
able to look to one of the metropolitan 
second-line reference centers for specialized 
service, and it will be a part of a state sys- 
tem which provides the legal foundation for 
public libraries, certification of librarians, a 


strong state library advisory agency, and: 


grants-in-aid to insure equalization of 
service throughout the state. Over all will 
be national support in the form of a 
strengthened Library Service Division, 


bibliographic services, and federal aid in- 


cluding grants to the twenty metropolitan 
libraries giving regional service. 

‘This large area pattern which will reduce 
7500 separate public libraries to 1200 
larger, more effective units, is justified by 
the appraisal of “seven plain and simple 
facts about the American public library sys- 


tem as a whole.” These are: 


1. 35,000,000 people have no public librar- 
ies 

2. Most library units are too small 

3. Many state library agencies are inade- 
quate 

4. Library service in general is mediocre 

5. Personnel deficiencies are serious 

6. Many library buildings are outmoded 
and outgrown 
^". Library income is insufficient and un- 
equally distributed 


The network of larger unit libraries blan- 
keting the country, each with aid from 
state, regional, and national auxiliaries, is 
intended to bring service to the unserved, 
increase and equalize library income, and 
assist many substandard libraries to become 
more effective institutions in the communi- 
ties they serve. 

Under the national plan the average pub- 
lic library unit, excepting fourteen Ameri- 
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can cities of over 500,000, “would have a 
population of about 90,000 and an area of 
about 2500 square miles." These figures 
are closely comparable to the average area 
and population of California counties. The 
national plan, of course, does not prescribe 
the actual size of the individual units. In 
the Pacific Northwest the area of many 
units would greatly exceed the average, 
while in the more densely populated Mid- 
west and East, the land area would tend to 
be considerably smaller than average. 


Adequacy of Financing 


HE SUCCESS of the national plan de- 
ca on the adequacy of its financing. 
The standards of $1.50 for minimum serv- 
ice to $3.00 ‘for superior service, with no 
library unit receiving less than $37,500 per 
year, must be reached everywhere. Only a 
combined program of federal, state, and lo- 
cal support will raise the amounts needed. 
The national plan envisages the spending of 
$200,000,000 annually, with this sum dis- 
tributed among the levels of government, 
approximately in the proportion of 60 per 


cent local, 25 per cent state, and 15 per 


cent federal government. Capital outlay 
of $300,000,000 for new buildings and for 
enlargement and repalr are to be made over 
a period of several years. An additional 
outlay of $175,000,000 is needed to stock 
new libraries with books and to Improve 
substandard book collections. 

This very brief résumé of the provisions 
of the national plan brings out the respon- 
sibility of the state and local governments 
for library planning and administration. 
While the local public library provides the 
first line of library service, the state fur- 
nishes state aid to provide supplementary 
services and enforces standards of satisfac- 
tory performance through legal foundations 
for public libraries and through a strong 
advisory library agency. Remember that in 
the total expenditure of $200,000,000 an- 
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nually, the local unit and the state together 
are to provide approximately 85 per cent. 

Thus, the state organization emerges as 
the key to the national plan. Our 7500 
local libraries as they exist today are all 
within the framework of a state system, 
ineffective though the present system may 
be from the library's point of view. It is 
within this state framework that new efforts 
must be made to improve standards and in- 
crease coverage. Not only does responsibil- 
ity rest on the individual state to design and 
inaugurate the pattern it will use; it will of 
necessity have to supply much of the leader- 
ship to put the plan into effect. 


Change on State Level 


TF 7500 separate public libraries are to 
| give way to about 1200 larger, more 
effective units, we are faced with a change 
in pattern which can only be effected on the 
state level. "While the large unit system 
will greatly reduce the number of library 
authorities, it will increase the number of 
places in which library service is now pro- 
vided.” “This presents problems of admin- 
istration and government which will have 
to be tackled and solved under state aus- 
pices. Moreover, purely library problems, 
such as centralized processing, adequate per- 
sonnel, and exchange of library materials on 
an expanded scale, should all be handled on 
a statewide basis, although the regional ap- 
proach may be indicated where, as in the 
Pacific Northwest, the states are sparsely 
settled. In either case, the state library 
association and the state library agency will 
be needed to perfect a plan suited to the 
needs of the individual state and to assist 
in its realization. 

‘The national plan recognizes the greatest 
variation In conditions between states and 
regions and stresses the need for state sys- 
tems built on individual needs. For the 
Pacific Coast, the plan specifies three types 
of large unit libraries as suitable: county 
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libraries serving whole counties, county li- 
braries serving parts of counties, and re- 
gional libraries. 


A djust to Local Conditions 


N ANY STATE PLAN each individual li- 
brary must adjust itself to local condi- 
tions which will further large area service. 
Library cooperation has been much in evi- 
dence in our literature of recent years but 
there is some indication that it is pretty 
largely confined to paper so far. After 
four years' experience with county libraries 
in Washington, there seem to be two pat- 
terns developing: one in which the county 
system and the largest city are making a 
real effort to work together to form one 
over-all program, and the other where the 
county is drifting apart administratively 
from the largest and strongest city library 
and developing service for rural residents 
without full consideration for the incorpo- 
rated towns within the county limits. From 
the standpoint of the close cooperation en- 
visaged by the national plan, this last is 
individualism of the: worst kind. The large 
metropolitan libraries will be expected to 
spread their influence and give freely of 
their special services and their relatively 
richer collections. It is equally important 
that the county library and all libraries 
within its jurisdiction combine to form one 
functional unit, if large area service is to 
be successful. Somehow the small library 
must be made to understand that instead of 
losing its identity, being “swallowed up,” 
so to speak, it is entering into a partnership 
which will pay greatly increased dividends 
in service and satisfaction. Actually, close 
cooperation is not incompatible with a high 
degree of autonomy for the small library. 
Possibly. some measures will have to be 
taken to bring stubborn substandard li- 
braries into a cooperative frame of mind. 
For instance, it might serve to withdraw 
interlibrary loan privileges from these li- 
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braries when they are unwilling to enter 
into cooperation with larger libraries in 
their immediate vicinity. In Washington 
some of the small libraries have been known 
to say, “Why should we join the county 
system; we can borrow anything we need 
from the Seattle Public Library and the 
bibliographic center.” Unless each library 
can feel the necessity for interlibrary as- 
sistance in contiguous territory, cooperation 
will be one-sided and will not further large 
area service. 


Division of Work 


OREOVER, this cooperation must recog- 
M nize division of work between coop- 
erating libraries. The county library which 
circulates more books than its largest city 
must not overlook the importance of the 
city library as a reservoir of little-used ma- 
terial and a base for specialized service. 
The long-established city library makes it 
possible for the county to concentrate its 
efforts on the circulation of general reading. 

A. good claim can be made for effective 
cooperation on the basis of self-interest 
alone, as each library, with the possible ex- 
ception of a few large metropolitan insti- 
tutions, should receive as much or more than 
it gives through a cross-fertilization of ideas 
and a sharing of services. A careful reading 
of the appraisal of the American public li- 
brary today, as set forth in the national 
plan, warrants the conclusion that the 
United States has a little of the best library 
service in the world and a great deal which 
could classify as almost the worst. Fur- 
thermore, it is clearly implied that the best 
library service in this country is confined 
to isolated places and is furnished there in 
partial fashion only. To put it bluntly, 
the libraries giving outstanding service are 
so scattered and few in number as to be in 
danger because the relatively high standards 
which they are advancing are not accepted 


as minimum working standards, by either 
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the library profession or the taxpayers who 
provide for library support. Real coopera- 
tion, then, means higher standards through- 
out the whole country. No library is safe 
with weak libraries existing in the region. 
From self-interest alone we must cooperate 
to raise standards of public'library service 
everywhere. 

Washington librarians became impressed 
with this fact during the recent legislative 
session when they worked for the re-enact- 
ment of state aid for libraries. It was dis- 
couraging to find a large proportion of the 
legislators who were ignorant of the library 
program and indifferent to libraries as a 
dynamic force in the community. The 
answer is, of course, that libraries are not 
a dynamic force throughout much of our 
state today. 


Value to Citizens 


OME OF YOU will remember that in 
S 1945 the National Opinion Research 
Center of Denver polled seventeen large 
cities to find out to what extent people use 
their public libraries. The results of that 
poll were disquieting, and I found answers 
to two of the questions especially discour- 
aging. To one question, “If there were no 
public libraries in this city, how much differ- 
ence do you think it would make to the 
city?” 94 per cent reported that it would 
make a great deal of difference, or quite a 
bit of difference. To the next question, “If 
there were no public libraries in this city, 
how much difference would it make to you 
personally?” 61 per cent reported, “Not 
much.” Heaven help librarians if this 61 
per cent of our citizenry ever gets together 
and realizes that a fairly large majority of 
the people have no use for the library which 
they now think is important to the commun- 
ity. T 

The national plan foresees the need for 
$200,000,000 yearly to establish good li- 
brary service for all the people. When we 
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consider that public library financing up to 
now has reached less than one-third of this 
amount, we have some understanding of 
how far we are from our goal. According 
to the plan, “The very great inequalities 
among the states in per capita expenditures 
for public libraries are a dominant charac- 
teristic of Ámerican library development.” 
Here are some figures taken from the plan: 
In 1946 the extreme range was from $1.21 
per capita in Massachusetts to 34 in Mis- 
sissippi. In 27 states, less than 50¢ per 
capita was available. In 1941 23,000,000 
people (one-fourth the total of those living 
in library areas) were served by libraries 
with incomes of less than 23€ per capita. 

It is clearly evident that in states with 
the lowest per capita figures, funds must 
be found through state and federal aid if the 
library system is to be placed on a func- 
tional basis. Such libraries as are now 
in existence can hardly be expected to pull 
themselves up by their boot straps. 

On the other hand, states which have 
the best per capita incomes often, if not 
usually, show great inequalities within their 
borders. Illinois, for instance, has a high 
of $2.63 per capita and a low of 15¢. For 
these states the answer may again be coop- 
eration which will develop the necessary 
leadership in each individual community. 


Must Not Be Defeatists 


IBRARIANS have been accused of being 
defeatists. Librarians with new ideas 
know what it is to be faced with the in- 
stinctive staff reaction, “We can’t do that 
on our present budget.” It would seem 
that our thinking runs in a circle something 
like this: We cannot give better service 
without a larger budget. We are not likely 
to secure more adequate funds under pres- 
ent conditions. Somehow librarians must 
get away from this monotonous round and 
strive both to develop an adequate program 
and to secure an adequate budget. Im- 
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proved standards of library service would 
seem to be the surest road to this achieve- 
ment, 

The national plan points the way to im- 

proved standards for the individual library, 
and I hope that every librarian and every 
trustee will have the opportunity to read 
what the plan has to say about the dynamics 
of effective library service. It is summar- 
ized in this way: 
Dynamic library service will come only from 
leadership with a sense of purpose, a sense of 
the reading process, and a sense of community 
identification. . . . An institution which edu- 
cates has an explicit conception of improve- 
ments which it aims to foster in its 
constituents. No matter how extensive its 
facilities, an agency which has not adopted 
objectives for removing ignorance, intolerance, 
and insensibility, is not an educational institu- 
tion but a supply source for whoever decides 
to make demands upon it. 


Sense of Purpose 


ECENTLY librarians have been express- 
R ing a sense of purpose by the state- 
ment, “The library does not tell people 
what to think but it has a responsibility to 
tell them what to think about." This is 
good as far as it goes but it does not com- 
pletely express the sense of purpose envis- 
aged in the national plan. Not only must 
the library tell people what they should 
think about; it must bring modern prob- 
lems so forcefully to their attention that 
they are impelled to take some action of 
their own volition to change indifference 
and remove ignorance and intolerance. 

An exciting example of this type of li- 
brary purposefulness has recently come to 
our attention with the atomic program in- 
augurated by the Enoch Pratt Free Library 
of Baltimore. While this program was 
library-inspired and library-led, it is^ more 
significant that it was community-based. 
The cooperation of the entire community 
was enlisted and through the community's 
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efforts a continuing educational program 
was set up. Here is an example of library 
leadership which can point the way regard- 
less of size of community because the sig- 
nificant fact about the Baltimore program 
was not that it was inaugurated by a large 
library with good library facilities but that 
library leadership awoke an entire com- 
munity to its need for information on a sub- 
ject of compelling import. 

“To become really dynamic a library must 
go far beyond the mere inclusion of impor- 


tant and controversial books on its shelves. - 


: It must insure that these books are widely 
read and widely discussed. If a sense of 
purpose means anything, it means that the 
library will make it difficult for all citizens 
.of a community to evade the careful con- 
sideration of subjects of vital importance to 
them. Notice that I use the term “citizens” 
instead of "patrons." Most American li- 
braries today can never be purposeful in 
their community as long as they pin their 
hopes on influencing their card holders 
alone, usually but a small proportion of the 
adult population. Underlying this sense 
of purpose will always be the realization 
that books and libraries are dynamic only 
insofar as ideas and inspiration are trans- 
ferred from the printed page to the minds 
of readers. Librarians who have partici- 
pated in a Great Books discussion program 
and have seen a diverse community group 
take fire over the ideas of Plato and Aris- 
totle will never again be content with the 
role of custodian. As librarians we cannot 
dissociate ourselves from ideas or seal our- 
selves away from the ferment contained in 
the world of print. 


Sense of Community Identification 


HIS LEADS naturally to the second quali- 

fication. for dynamic library service, a 
sense of community identification. Again 
I should like to quote a section from the 
plan itself: 
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A library does not become a community in- 
stitution by virtue of knowing and serving 
some individuals who happen to live in its 
vicinity. Its knowledge of locality is not com- 
plete if it has merely analyzed census figures 
and sent staff members to talk to a few promi- 
nent residents. It gains community identifica- 
tion when it enters into that life beyond the 
individual and family sphere that most people 
have, ... One test of a community library is 
the extent to which not only the individual 
but the group life of the ‘area can be grasped 
by watching the library in action. . . . Com- 
munity characteristics do not prescribe library 
purposes. Library leadership is still needed 
to sharpen aims and concentrate energy. But 
community characteristics set limits outside 
of which objectives should not go, aid in select- 
ing the most feasible or most important ob- 
jectives, and suggest schemes to be employed 
in achieving objectives. In short, a sense of 
purpose and a sense of community together 
make possible that uniqueness which must 
vitalize every effective public library. . 


A sense of purpose and a sense of com- 
munity identification, then, are inextricably 
bound together and both are dependent on 
the library sharing in the community life of 
all kinds and conditions of people. This 
community awareness can only come about 
when the library touches the community ( 
many different points and it becomes real. 
effective when the diverse group life includes 
the library in its manifold activities. 

Just in case some of you are slipping back 
to our vicious circle and are asking how 
this program can be financed on a modest 
budget, I would remind you, without justi- 
fying a low budget, that a sense of purpose 
and a sense of the community are not meas- 
ured in terms of money. If libraries are to 
get out of their slough of despond, some 
approach to dynamics will have to be made, 
often on substandard budgets. 

The Public Libraries Division could per- 
form a real service if it would regularly 
recognize and give publicity to libraries and 
librarians, preferably in smaller places, who 
have succeeded in making the library func- 
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tion effectively in the community. I should 
like to lead off this morning and nominate 
a librarian from the State of Washington 
for this initial recognition. Last year Eva 
Santee, librarian of Vancouver, Wash., was 
selected first citizen of 1945 by the Van- 
couver Chamber of Commerce, the first time 
this award has been given a woman. Miss 
Santee, who is a very modest person and 
will be uncomfortable for being singled out 
as an example, has done a remarkable com- 
munity job on a modest budget of less than 
one dollar per capita. State legislators com- 
ing from Vancouver this year were defi- 
nitely library conscious. This example can 
undoubtedly be duplicated across the coun- 
try and should be. We learn of the more 
showy programs in the larger libraries; we 
should realize that there are outstanding 
examples of community service in smaller 
Institutions. 


Sense of the Reading Process 


HE THIRD ASPECT of dynamics, a sense 

of the reading process, must not be 
passed over here since it is interrelated with 
the other two. Understanding of the read- 
ing process assumes much the same place in 
the librarian's professional equipment as 
understanding the learning process does in 
that of the teacher. To quote again from 
the plan: - 


The librarian should be the community’s 
communication expert. His skills in catalog- 
ing, book selection, bibliography, and inter- 
preting are incidental to this, dependent upon 
it, and animated by it. Improvement in the 
profession of librarianship in the years ahead 
will proceed mainly from greater understand- 
ing of the communication of ideas. 


A sense of the reading process inevitably 
opens up the question of studies and research 
in the field of reading. Why is it that in 
a country which boasts of its public educa- 
tion and its high degree of literacy, so large 
a proportion of its population are non- 
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readers? The national plan devotes a 
chapter to the need for research and investi- 
gation of public library problems with a 
clear implication that each individual li- 
brary should be studying its own problems. 
We cannot develop our sense of purpose and 
our sense of community identification, there- 
fore, unless we also understand the reading 
process. 

I have stressed the dynamics of effective 
library service at some length because 1 
believe this is basic to everything contained 
in the national plan. American libraries 
could receive all the money imaginable and 
remain relatively a negative influence in the 
community. Conversely, it has already been 
shown, although too infrequently, that li- 
braries, large and small, with their present 
modest budgets, can play dynamic roles in 
their communities. Better financing has an 


. important place in the improvement of 


standards. Librarians, however, must make 
sure that, as their financial support increases, 
they are not investing more money in tra- 
ditional services which merely contribute to 
public indifference Instead of in a com- 
munity-centered program serving the needs 
of all the people. 


Implementation 


ERTAIN TYPES of implementation men- 
C: tioned in the national plan should 
here be stressed. Books and printed ma- 
terials are the stock in trade of every li- 
brary. Undoubtedly, the limiting factor in 
many libraries is the inadequacy of the book 
collection. As the library units increase in 
size and income, the size of the library book 
stock will increase correspondingly. No 
library, under this plan, will “be limited by 
the size and scope of its own collection.” 
From “its second line of service,” each 
library may call on other collections, includ- 
ing the largest metropolitans libraries, for 
specialized or little-used material. In the 
Pacific Northwest we have an example of 
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this type of cooperation in the Pacific North- 
west Bibliographic Center with its union 
catalog of thirty libraries. As a result, the 
interlibrary loans from the Seattle Public 
Library alone have grown more than ten 
times in five years. This type of coopera- 
tion is still in its infancy and the possibili- 
ties for service to all the people are not yet 
fully realized. 

Furthermore, the national plan envisages 
the individual library of the future empha- 
sizing large-scale duplication of important 
books so that many persons may be reading 
the same title at the same time. Standard 
books and multiple copies of pamphlets in 
paper-bound editions will be distributed for 
sale or exchange without the necessity of 
formal charging records.  Parenthetically, 
one might suggest that the library’s concern 
with circulation figures may have kept li- 
brarians from experimentation with unre- 
corded circulation of library materials. It 
would be ironical indeed if our preoccupa- 
tion with large circulation figures defeated 


the very objectives we undertake to estab- 
lish. 


Nonbook Materials 


HE USE of nonbook materials is still 
aora Pictures and graphic ma- 
terials, music recordings, educational and 
documentary films have not yet been gen- 
erally accepted as valid library materials. 
It is difficult at this time to estimate the 
influence of the film on the future of the 
public library. Our film collection in Se- 
attle, which is only seven months old, has 
undoubtedly attracted more new people to 
the library and brought the library to the 
attention of more groups than any activity 
we have ever undertaken. Our 75 films 
have been shown to approximately 50,000 
people in the last seven months. 

Moreover, a series of film forums con- 
ducted in the library has shown the film to 
be an active medium on which to base dis- 
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cussion of topics of local, national, and inter- 
national interest. ‘There is every indication 
that documentary films have a very general 
appeal and can be widely used in the dis- 
semination of ideas. Just recently the City 
Planning Committee of the Seattle Munici- 
pal League arranged to have our copy of the 
film, “The City,” shown very widely to 
groups throughout Seattle, in their efforts to 
encourage the city council to provide’ for 
more adequate city planning. This ex- 
ample could be multiplied many times with 
church groups, labor unions, and other civic 
organizations. 

Consideration of the film as supplement- 
ing books and print needs further study. 
There is some indication that through films 
we can reach the large group of nonreaders 
in each community and make a beginning at 
least in furnishing inspiration and dissemi- 
nating ideas. One might hazard a predic- 
tion that as library coverage increases a 
statewide film service will become indis- 
pensable, with the larger libraries and the 
state agency assuming leadership. 

The larger question of inclusion and use 
of nonbook materials, of course, must re- 
ceive a good deal of study, and, following 
the suggestions of the national plan, those 
libraries which can experiment should share 
their experiences with the profession at 
large. 


Relationships of Citizen 


HE RELATIONSHIPS of the citizen to his 
“| public library are important. Ideally, 
these relationships are reciprocal, with the 
library aiding the citizen in the full devel- 
opment of his intellectual, social, and cul- 
tural capacities and the citizen in return 
showing his appreciation for the library by 
interpreting the program to the community 
and making sure it has adequate financial 
support. Officially, citizen support is sup- 
plied by the library board, and great credit 
is due some 35,000 board members who 
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serve without compensation in 7500 public 
libraries in the United States. 

Recently, however, we have come to 
realize that five or more members of a li- 
brary board cannot do the whole job of 
representing the library and interpreting its 
program to the community and that more 
widespread citizen support is needed. ‘The 
national plan states, "The American public 
library is an expression of American democ- 
racy in action. If library planning is to 
succeed at any level of government active 
citizen support is essential." How, I would 
ask, can any library have a sense of purpose 
and a sense of community identification 
without citizen support? And can we have 
citizen support without citizen participa- 
tion? As the library develops into a com- 
munity center, working with and through 
many diverse groups, the citizens of the 
community enter into a new relationship 
with the library which is at once closer and 
more intimate than is the case when the 
citizen occasionally uses the library as an 
individual. The institution then becomes, 
not something which he vaguely approves as 
of hypothetical value to the community, but 
an institution in which he himself is vitally 
interested; one to which, in a sense, he 
belongs. 


Friends of Libraries 


ow can we best foster this participation 
H in any given community? Isn’t it the 
same kind of relationship which exists be- 
tween the public schools and the Parent- 
Teacher Association? “The Friends of the 
Library organizations have been highly suc- 
‘cessful in some communities but this type of 
organization is not yet generally accepted. 
In fact, some librarians and library boards 
seem to fear possible encroachment on the 
administrative policies of the library by a 
live Friends organization. Are we librarians 
ready to take the citizens of our community 
for whom the library exists into partner- 
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ship in its administration? And can we 
have a purposeful, dynamic institution un- 
less we do? These are questions which need 
to be answered and there is some evidence 
that the most successful of the Friends or- 
ganizations are furnishing the answers, 


Personnel 


HILE DISCUSSING the implementation 
W the national plan, mention must be 
made of personnel. The plan brings out 
the fact that 9o per cent of American public 
libraries are found in communities of less 
than twenty-five thousand population and 
that such libraries can rarely provide read- 
ing specialists or, for that matter, properly 
trained personnel for a variety of purposes. 
The plan stipulates increased facilities for 
training librarians, state laws for certifica- 
tion, enlightened personnel administration 
within each library, and ‘adequate salary 
schedules. ‘These are all important parts of _ 
a long-range plan. Again, however, I 
would suggest the responsibility of the indi- 
vidual state for immediate help with regard 
to personnel. From recent studies we know 
that the shortage of trained librarians 1s 
acute and will not be remedied in the im- 
mediate future. In the solution of this 
problem each state can and should do some- 
thing, through institutes and in-service 
training, to make the best of the material 
now available. State and regional associa- 
tions working together with the state library 
agency can accomplish much with programs 
which will keep librarians abreast of the 
times. This work should of course start at 
the recruitment stage and could include the 
interchange of librarians, when such inter- 
change will stimulate the individual li- 
brarian and ultimately the library program. 
It is particularly important that state pro- 
grams keep in mind the needs of the small 
library and of the librarian with limited 
training. à 
At the risk of restating the obvious, I 


” 
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have stressed the role of the state working in 
cooperation with local libraries as the key 
to the national plan. Satisfactory large 
area service must be worked out both as to 
planning and administration within the gov- 
ernmental framework of the state. Na- 
tional help in the form of federal aid and 
advisory service will, of course, be of great 
assistance. 

The national plan points to scattered ex- 
amples of really dynamic library service as 
the model to which all libraries should as- 
pire. If we keep in mind that a community 
providing less than $37,500 per year can- 
not meet minimum requirements, each state 
must assume responsibility for the sub- 
standard libraries within its own boundaries. 
These substandard libraries become at once 
the joint responsibility of the state library 
agency and the state library association and 
the individual’ libraries with relatively 
higher standards. These agencies, working 
together, with the help of trustees and 
Friends of Libraries (may their tribe in- 


crease!), must bring forcefully to the at- 


tention of the taxpayers and lawmakers the 
danger to the community of unserved areas 
“and substandard libraries. At the same 
time the libraries meeting minimum require- 
ments will strive to make their programs 
more dynamic and through practical coop- 
eration and coordination raise the level of 
library service throughout the state and re- 
gion. 


Cooperation on State Level 


FFECTIVE large area service—the re- 
placement of many weak libraries by a 
smaller number of strong well-supported 
units—must depend on library leadership 
and real cooperation on the state level. This 
‘calls for statesmanship of a high order on 
the part of the individual librarians who 
may be called on to give up some degree of 
sovereignty on the one hand and to supply 
service to an increased clientele on the other. 
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Moreover, the A.L.A., the Public Librar- - 


ies Division, and other national associations 
concerned with adequate: public library 
service, may in the future take a more active 
part in state and regional library planning 
and in this way exert their corporate influ- 
ence in any state which needs outside help. 
Substandard libraries and unserved areas are 
of great concern to librarians and Friends of 
Libraries everywhere. 

Perhaps it is not out of order at this point 
to suggest that the new Public Libraries 
Division can assume considerable responsi- 
bility for the upgrading of library service 
and the improvement of library coverage 
throughout the country. There has been a 
disposition in the preliminary organization 
of the division to concentrate on the larger 
over-all problems of the public library and 
to subordinate special and group interests. 
This desire comes, I believe, from aware- 
ness of the problems librarians face if they 
are to make the public library an educa- 
tional institution. These problems are com- 
mon to the library serving twenty-five 
thousand population no less than that of 
five hundred thousand and a combined at- 
tack is indicated. 


Subordinate Techniques 


N THE FIRST seventy years of our pro- 
fessional association we have done a fair 

job in perfecting skills and techniques. Is 
it not now time to subordinate these skills 
and techniques to the purpose for which 
they were intended—the creation of an ef- 
fective community educational program? 
The library program of the future then 
must be community-based. Some of the re- 
search topics taken at random from the 
national plan are the following: 
What are the reading interests of the Ameri- 
can people? 
Print in relation to other media of communi- 
cation. 


The public library in relation to other agen- 
cies for the diffusion of knowledge. 


Ar 
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Standards for measuring quality of service 
performance. 

Failures in library service. 

Relating adult education programs and group 
activities to reading in the library. 

Eftects of reading; what reading does to peo- 
ple. 


These subjects have a very different ring 
from the narrower range of internal library 
topics with which we have become all too 
familiar at professional meetings. Can the 
Public Libraries Division unite all librari- 
ans, regardless of size of library or special 
‘interest, back of a general program which 
will stress community service? “This calls 
for unity of purpose and subordination of 
relatively unimportant detail. Some of the 
subject fields such as adult education will 
be an integral part of this unified program. 
Other more general and, dare one say, more 
routine topics connected with order, lend- 
ing, and branches, will give way to the 
interests of the over-all program. I can 


see no virtue in grouping by size of library; | 
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librarians from large and small libraries 
alike should profit by combining forces to 
solve the crucial problems facing the public 
library today. The important thing is to 
get librarians out of the welter of library 
details and into the realm of social plan- 
ning. President Rothrock's theme for this 
meeting, “A Moratorium on Trivia,” could 
well point the way to the community-cen- 
tered library replacing present library- 
centered activities. 

If the Public Libraries Division can train 
its sights on a community-centered library, 
it can contribute directly to a realization of 
the standards set forth in the national plan. 
As the public library inquiry of the Social 
Science Research Council gets under way, it 
is incumbent on public librarians not only 
to maintain the fine traditions of the past 
but to give expression to the emerging social 
philosophy of the public library. With the 
help of the outside study and our own blue- 
prints, the goal set by the national plan may 
be realized sooner than we now expect. 


United Nations Week 


NITED Nations WEEK wil be ob- 
U served for the second year on Sep- 
tember 14-20. Most libraries will undoubt- 
edly be interested in some special activity 
or activities for that week. The Ameri- 
can Association for the United Nations, 
Inc, 45 E. 65th St. New York City 21, 
has prepared a list of suggested ways in 
which libraries can participate: 

1. Have an exhibit of books on some phase 
of the cultures of the fifty-five member coun- 
tries 

2. Plan a film showing at the library on a 
United Nations theme » 

3. Plan a contest for students 

4. Set up an information booth to distribute 
material which may be secured from the 
American Association for the United Nations. 

For suggestions of a general over-all 
pattern for observing special weeks, li- 


brarians may also be interested in the pro- 
gram suggestions in the 4.L.A. Bulletin for 
Oct. 1, 1943, January, March, April, and 
September 1944. 

A special list of films appropriate for 
showing during United Nations Week is 
being prepared by Mrs. Patricia O. Blair, 
A.L.A. library film adviser, under the 
auspices of the Film Council of America. 
The list will contain films about the United 
Nations, on trouble areas facing the United 
Nations, about the member nations, film 
strips, and a checklist of suggested com- 
munity activities for United Nations Week. 
The list of films, which will be published 
in the September 1 issue of the Library 
Journal, will be distributed by A.L.A. as 
a constituent member of the Film Council 


of America. 


The Board of Education for Librarianship Presents 
This Reply to Its Statement on Undergraduate Courses 


Direction in Library Education 


NATHANIEL STEWART’ 


HE RECENT STATEMENT of the 
Board of Education for Librarian- 
ship relative to undergraduate 
courses in library science! represents a land- 
mark in the profession. That it springs from 
mounting public opinion within the profes- 
sion strongly fortifies the hope for realism 
in library education and training. The im- 
pact of this change in educational thought 


will be demonstrated sharply within the 


1950-60 decade, and many evidences will 
appear almost from the very beginning. 
‘Training officers in the public service see, in 
this statement, very encouraging signs. 

It is significant that this development 
parallels closely the trend in training for 
public service. In an effort to “sell the 
public service career” to promising under- 
graduates, state and federal agencies have 
successfully recruited and developed many 
a young person in the college years who, 
because of the barrier of a fifth year at a 
school of public administration, would 
otherwise have been diverted to other fields. 
Indeed, as one views the range of libraries 


1“Undergraduate Courses in Library Science.” 
A.L.A. Bulletin 41: 70, March 1947. 


o 

@ Mr. Stewart has been active in the field of public 
service training since his service In 1942-44 as chief 
training officer and director of libraries in the U.S. 
Office of Censorship. Prior to that he served in the 
college library field for six years. In December 1944 
he became chief, Card Division, Library of Congress. 
His degrees include the B.S., M.S. in Education, and 
B.L.S. He plans to have published soon a book on 
in-service training in librarianship. 
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which are supported by public funds (state, 
public, school, state-supported college and 
university, museum libraries, etc.), the con- 
cept of preparation of librarians as public 
service personnel becomes more vivid. 
Serious effort should be made to avert any 
tendency of terminal training with the close 
of one's undergraduate courses in library 
science. A laissez-faire policy may yield, 
over a long period, a large harvest of sub- 
professional and clerical library assistants 
with a minimum of professional aspirants. 
Since the undergraduate instruction will 
inevitably concentrate on background and 
the how of technical processes and service 


operations in libraries, it is conceivable that ` 


such students would emerge with largely a 
subprofessional outlook and temperament. 
We are already top-heavy in technicians— 
the current labor demand-supply situation 
notwithstanding. This would fall far short 
of the goal of the board in which it envi- 
sions prospective librarians as “directed 
toward professional library service.” For 
the profession at large it would mean scarci- 
ties in book selectors, bibliographers, library 
researchers, audio-visual aids experts, ad- 
ministrators and supervisors, readers ad- 
visers, archivists, and subject specialists. 


Consequently, we must be on the alert to | 


dispel tendencies which incline in the direc- 
tion of undergraduate instruction as a ter- 
minal point. It is dangerous. ' Assuming 
that many of the undergraduate recruits 
will stand pat in their initial jobs and show 
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 disinclination. toward further study in a 
professional library school with a graduate 
curriculum, how shall we professionalize 
their careers or sustain their work and par- 
ticipation at a high level of interest and 
enthusiasm? (The prevailing picture of 
many teacher-librarians, whose training is 
limited to undergraduate library science 
courses, is a case in point—in too many 
instances an unstimulated, isolated, and 
often unproductive life in librarianship.) 
‘The most potent answer is to be found, as 
has been the experience of public service 
experts, in cooperative facilities for con- 
tinuous in-service training. It is by far the 
least expensive and most eftective medium 
for continued preparation for a career. I 
earnestly hope this will be the response, too, 
of the library schools and the agencies of 
the field in a strategic position to promote 
sound in-service training. The tendency to 
let the first job set the pace for the incum- 
bent leads to a provincialism which must 
be counteracted by a program of soundly 
conceived and carefully executed in-service 
- training from three possible sources: the 
professional library school leadership, the 
administrator of the library in which such 
personnel is employed, the state and regional 
library organizations. Public service lead- 
ers testify that many a rank-and-file fiscal 
clerk has gone far ahead into the field of 
budget control administration and many an 
information clerk into the area of important 
public relations work—largely through 
persistent and stimulating exposure to In- 
service training facilities. 

The professional library school should, 
foreseeing early relief from the burden 
of many courses directed toward the how 
of library work, be in a good position to 
develop a genuine graduate curriculum. A 
graduate curriculum which will attract both 
the experienced practicing librarian and the 
undergraduate trainee will require incor- 
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poration of these two essentials: a discipline 
of studies truly graduate in character and a 
discipline of relationships truly professional 
or administrative in character. Despite the 
wealth of literature on library education, 
there is much to be done in arriving at a 
discipline of studies which can be strongly 
defended as graduate studies. With respect 
to a discipline of relationships, we have 
sparred with the problem here and there but 
have yet to arrive at a comprehensive dis- 
cipline of relationships which would form 
the fabric of instruction in the graduate 
school curriculum. ‘The relationships, as 
much as the studies, shape our potential 
success as librarians individually and collec- 
tively: the relationship of a librarian on a 
campus of scholars, researchers, and faculty 
specialists; the relationship of a community 
librarian with the library trustees, tax 
boards, civic and business groups, allied 
educational institutions, and others in the 
community; the relationship of the school 
librarian with the corps of instructors, stu- 
dent counselors, extra-curricular personnel, 
and parent-teacher groups; the special li- 
brarian in a journalism library in an en- 
vironment of feature writers, printers ink 
addicts, proofreaders, editorial assistants, 
reporters, and others of kin—indeed, the 
relationship of library administrators and 
supervisors to their staffs in the effective 
management of the enterprise. 


Problems Are Interdependent 


HE PROBLEMS of undergraduate library 
ies training, in-service training; and 
professional library school graduate training 
are interdependent. It has taken many 
years to arrive at a change in educational 
thought. Let us not make errors in ways 
and means of implementing it. “The road 
to good health in training librarians should 
be clear soon. Those who are making it 
possible deserve much commendation. 


ALA. NEW 


Midwiriter Conference 
January 29-February 1 





1948 A.L.A. Conference 


THE NEXT annual A.L.A. Conference 
will be held in Atlantic City on June 13-19. 


Re: A.L.A. Annuity Plan 


‘THOSE who have selected or are consider- 
ing options A or B, continuing the retire- 
ment annuity to a dependent, will be inter- 
ested in information received recently from 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company. 

It seems the U. S. Treasury Department 
has ruled that the value of the contingent 
annuity (the part going to a dependent 
under option A or B) is taxable as part of 
the estate and that its value is determined 
by the so-called comparable cost method 
which requires the calculation of cost of an 
individual annuity as of the date of a mem- 
ber’s death. The taxable value would 
probably be considerably more than actual 
cost under the A.L.A. plan. 

The letter from the company was with 
reference to group annuities as a whole and 
not to the A.L.A. contract in particular. 


For Library Associations | 


AN EXHIBIT on fund-raising campaigns 
was prepared for the San Francisco Con- 
ference by the Public Relations Committee 
and the Division of Public Libraries. 
Much of the material for the exhibit was 
returned to the source, but promotion pieces 
mounted on poster-size sheets are still avail- 
able, as well as scrapbooks provided by the 
libraries of Fort Worth, Tex.; Shreveport, 
La.; and St. Louis, which have had success- 
.ful campaigns recently. 
tions may borrow this exhibit for use at 
meetings, on payment of costs of transporta- 
tion. Address requests to the A.L.A. Pub- 
lic Relations Office, 50 E. Huron St., Chi- 
cago II. 


Library associa-. 


Journalism Groups and School 
Libraries Cooperate ' 


SCHOOL LIBRARIANS and their pupil as- 
sistants will be working with press club ad- 
visers and staffs of school newspapers the 
first semester of 1947-48 in a nationwide 
project for better use of library facilities. 
The American Association of School Li- 
brarians accepted the invitation of Quill and 
Scroll? a national organization of high 
school press clubs and publications staffs, 
to plan and carry out projects to stimulate 
improved library service. An A.A.S.L. 
committee under the chairmanship of Louise 
Anthony, Community High School Library, 
Dupo, Ill, and with Mildred L. Nickel, 
Lyons Township High School and Junior 
College Library, La Grange, Ill., and Mrs. 
Charlotte S. Roberts, Austin High School 
Library, Chicago, as members, and Mildred 
L. Batchelder, ex officio, worked out a long 
list of suggested library projects. The ma- 
terial prepared by the committee was sent 
out by Quill and Scroll the first week of 
September to its 3500 member clubs in pub- 
lic and private secondary schools through- 
out the country. It will also go to journal- 
ism teachers or school paper advisers in 
many other schools. 

‘The material is the result of two years of 
work by the A.A.S.L. committee. It in- 
cludes ideas which will be appropriate for 
either small or large projects in schools of 
all kinds and sizes. During the first weeks 
of September, school librarians and teacher- 
librarians may want to seek opportunity to 
see the Quill and Scroll material received 
by the newspaper adviser and to explore 
possibilities of cooperating on some phase of 
the project. 


1 Quill and Scroll, Northwestern University, Chi- 
cago 11. i 
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d.L.4. NEWS 


A letter from Ruth M. Ersted, as chair- 
man of the A.A.S.L. for 1947-48, was in- 
cluded with the material from Quill and 
Scroll, explaining the plan and inviting par- 
ticipation. It also announces the A.A.S.L. 
committee which will consider the reports 
of the projects and will select the ten most 
outstanding from all those submitted. “The 
chairman of the evaluation committee is 
Helen L. Butler, Marywood College, Scran- 
ton, Pa. She will be assisted by E. Ben 
Evans, Kern County Union High School 
and Junior College Library at Bakersfield, 
Calif.; Louise Meredith, State Department 
of Education, Nashville Tenn.; and Edith 


K. Coulman, Senior High School Library, 


Quincy, Mass, The A.A.S.L. committee 
and officers hope that àll A.A.S.L. members 
and all other school librarians and teacher- 
librarians will welcome the opportunity 
which the project presents and respond en- 
thusiastically to invitations from press club 
advisers for cooperation on the idea. 


A.L.A. Publications 


The American Public Library Building 
by Wheeler and Githens, out-of-print for 
the past two years, was reprinted by the 
A.L.A. and displayed at the San Francisco 
Conference. “The reprint is a photographic 
reproduction of the original work published 
by Scribner. It is priced at $7.  - 

- A fourth informal supplement to 
Mudge’s Guide to Reference Books ap- 


- 
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peared in late July under the title, Refer- 
ence Books of r044-1046. It offers the 
first listing of foreign reference works pub- 
lished during the war years. Its compiler 
is Constance M. Winchell, and the price 
is $1.25. 

Books Published in the U.S., 1045, lists 
significant American contributions to knowl- 
edge. This is the third of a series which 
American libraries are finding useful as 
checklists. “The price is 504. It was pre- 
pared for the A.L.A. International Rela- 
tions Board by Foster M. Palmer, Harvard 
College Library. 

Advance copies of the fourth edition of 
Fargo's The Library in the School were 
displayed at the San Francisco Conference. 
The book was published August 18. It is 
completely rewritten in line with recom- 
mendations of a committee which made a 
study of the book for the A.L.A. Editorial 
Committee two or three years ago. The 
new edition will be priced at $4. 


Fifty Outstanding Books 


FOR THE SECOND year Look magazine has 
devoted a double spread to the fifty out- 
standing books of the year. Look magazine 
for August 5 had two pages of photographs 
of the covers of all of the fifty books, se- 
lected by A.L.A. members from an original 
group of one hundred prepared by a com- 
mittee of the Lending Section of the Public 
Libraries Division. 


Con ference News 


Resolution on UNESCO 


“The Council passed a resolution support- 
ing UNESCO and asking that the Inter- 
national Federation of Library Associations 
give full and active support to the 
UNESCO program for public and popular 
libraries and that the I.F.L.A. make such 
furtherance a major part of its own pro- 
gram. 


Western A.L.A. Office 


The Nevada Library Association, repre- 
sented by its president, Marco G. Thorne, 
proposed that the Council instruct the” 
A.L.A. Executive Board to establish a 
western office of the A.L.A. to enable the 
librarians of the West to have easier con- 
tact with the services provided by the 
A.L.A. Headquarters Office. The Council 
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voted to transmit the proposal to the Execu- 
tive Board for its consideration and recom- 
mendations. The Executive Board ap- 
pointed a committee which is to report in 


October. 


Tenure for Nonprofessionals 


The Council adopted the statement of 
principles of tenure for nonprofessional li- 
brary employees which had been prepared 
by the Board on Personnel Administration. 
The statement is almost identical with the 
statement for librarians which appeared on 
pages 451-53 of the November 1946 4.L.A. 
Bulletin, changes having been made only to 
make the statement conform to nonprofes- 
sional rather than professional status. 


Army Library Service 


Council adopted a resolution urging that 
the Secretary of State and the appropriate 
committee of Congress see that the Army 
library service program continues to be sup- 
ported from appropriated funds and that 
the librarians for the Army service be given 
civil service status. 


Finance Committee Members 


As the third member of the A.L.A. Fi- 
nance Committee to serve with Walter T. 
Brahm and Lena B. Nofcier, Charles H. 
Compton was elected by the Council. 


Awards 


The Committee on Awards recommended 
the following A.L.A. awards, which the 
Council approved: 


The Joseph W. Lippincott Award to an in- 
dividual for distinguished service in the pro- 
fession of librarianship. 

A $500 annual award to a library for dis- 
tinguished contribution to the development of 
enlightened public opinion on an issue of cur- 
rent or continuing importance. 

An annual certificate of award to the li- 
brary school, in the United States or else- 
where, which makes the most constructive, 
original contribution to education for librari- 
anship. 
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An annual certificate of merit to the library 
extension agency, state or national, in the 
United States or elsewhere, which makes the 
most notable gains in the extension of library 
service, 


Use of Endowment Funds 


Upon recommendation of the Committee 
on Use of Endowment Funds, Council ap- 
proved expenditure by the Executive Board 
of amounts from the endowment fund not 
to exceed $40,000 per annum for a period 
of three years. This action by Council be- 
comes effective when the Constitution has 
been amended. (See 4.0.4. Bulletin, Au- 
gust, p. 269.) 


A.L.A/s 75th Anniversary 


The Executive Board asked President 
Rice and Librarian of Congress Evans to 
consider personally or through a joint com- 
mittee the possibility of a joint celebration 
of the A.L.A.’s 75th anniversary in 1951 
and the sesquicentennial of the Library of 
Congress in 1950. 


Library History Round Table 


On recommendation of the A.L.A. Com- 
mittee on Divisional Relations, the Coun- 
cil approved the establishment of an Amer- 
ican Library History Round Table. 


- Committee on Recruiting 


The Board of Education for Librarian- 
ship at the conference planned to appoint 
a subcommittee on recruiting as a first step 
toward coordination of recruiting by vari- 
ous groups within the A.L.A. 


Greetings from Britain 


J. H. P. Pafford, Goldsmith’s librarian of 
the University of London, presented on be- 
half of the executive secretary and the 
membership greetings of friendship and 
goodwill from the Library Association 


(British) at the Third General Session. 
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The 


CLEARING HOUSE 


Brief News of 


General Interest 





Y outh Library Service 


THE General Federation of Womens 
Clubs at its June convention at the Hotel 
Commodore in New York featured an ex- 
hibit of young people’s service. It included 
not only books and recordings of Interest to 
young people but young people’s librarians 
and young people themselves. This exhibit 
brought the attention of the convention to 
a subject already emphasized in the asso- 
ciation magazine. ‘The May issue of the 
Clubwoman included a three-page illus- 
trated article on “Another Library in Every 
Community” by Amelia H. Munson, of the 
A.L.A. Young People’s Reading Round 
Table. 

In September another important article 
on this subject will appear in Seventeen, 
this time addressed to the young people 
themselves. 


L.C. Cumulative Catalog 


‘THE FIRST MONTHLY issue of the Cumu- 
lative Catalog of Library of Congress 
Printed Cards is now available from the 
Card Division, Library of Congress, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. The Cumulative Catalog 
will be printed in nine monthly issues, three 
quarterly cumulations, and an annual cumu- 
lation and will contain all cards prepared 
for publications issued since January 1939. 
The annual will contain all cards printed 
during the year regardless of date. The 
subscription price is $100 a year. 


L.P.R.C. Award and Officers 


Tus YEAR’s Library Public Relations 
Council award for achievement in public 
relations was presented to the Newark Pub- 


lic Library for its four-year report, The 
Power of Print. 

New officers of the council elected at the 
annual meeting in New York on May 28, 


“1947 are: 


President, Janet K. Zimmerman, First Army 
Hdars., Governor's Island, N.Y.; vice presi- 
dent, Edward J. A. Fahey, Public Library, 
Irvington, N.J.; secretary, Mrs. Elizabeth F. 
Kelly, Memorial Library, Freeport, N.Y.; 
treasurer, Sara M. Price, Port of New York 
Authority Library, New York City. 


New C.L.A. Officers 


THE NEW OFFICERS of the Catholic Li- 
brary Association are as follows: 


President, Brother A. Thomas, F.S.C., 
Manhattan College, New York City; vice 
president, Sister M. Reparata, O.P., Rosary 
College, River Forest, Ill; executive secre- 
tary, Laurence A. Leavey, P.O. Box 25, New 
York City 63. Brother David A. Martin, 
C.S.C., University of Portland, Portland, 
Ore., and Sister M. Florence, O.S.B., College 
of St. Scholastica, Atchison, Kan., were 
elected members of the Executive Council. 


New S.L.A. Officers 


OFFICERS elected at the thirty-eighth an- 
nual meeting of the Special Libraries As- 
sociation held in Chicago in June are: 


President, Mrs. Irene M. Strieby, Lilly Re- 
search Laboratories, Indianapolis; first vice 
president and president-elect, Rose L. Vor- 
melker, Cleveland Public Library; second vice 
president, Mrs. Ruth H. Hooker, Naval Re- 
search Laboratory, Washington, D.C.; treas- 
urer, Adrian A. Paradis, American Airlines, 
Inc.; director, Donald T. Clark, Harvard Uni- 
versity, Cambridge, M ass. 


The 1948 convention of the association - 
wil be held in Washington, D.C., next 
June. 
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L.C. Planning Committee Report 


AN APPENDIX to the Library of Congress 
Information Bulletin, May 13-19, 1947, 
contains the report of the Library of Con- 
gress Planning Committee. Copies of the 
report are available to libraries upon request 
from the Library of Congress. 


Library Association Meetings 


THE FOLLOWING state and provincial li- 
brary association meetings will be held in 
the places and at the times indicated : 


Colorado Library Association, Southern 
Section, September 27, Pueblo Junior College, 
Pueblo 

Maine Library Association, September 11- 
12, Eastland Hotel, Portland 

Michigan Library Association, September 
17-20, Blaney Park Lodge, Blaney Park 

New York Library Association, September 
17-20, U.S. Thayer Hotel, West Point 

Pacific Northwest Library Association, Sep- 
tember 3-5, University of Washington, Seattle 


Scholarship at Columbia 


THE Alumni Association of the School of 
Library Service of Columbia University has 
established an annual full-tuition scholar- 
ship beginning with the 1947-48 academic 
year. This is the eighth tuition award for 
the Columbia library school. 


Changes in Monthly Catalog 


To MAKE THE Monthly Catalog of 
United States Government Publications 
more useful to its more than 10,000 paid 
subscribers, a number of new features are 
being added. All publications received by 
the Division of Public Documents will be 
listed and those which are received late will 
be given an identifying symbol. Work is 
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now going forward on supplements to cover 
publications which were restricted during 
the war. Preliminary cataloging operations 
are being completed while publications are 
still in page proof, in order to issue the cata- 
log earlier. Consideration is being given 
to issuing an index which will cover several 
years. As anew feature, the catalog is now 
presenting "Previews" of some of the new 
publications. 


Reading List for Mature Readers 


'THE TENTH edition of Good Reading, a 
descriptive guide to 1500 books for college 
students and mature readers, edited and 
published by the Committee on College 
Reading, may be purchased from the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of English, 211 
W. 68th St., Chicago 21, for 30€ a copy. 


Undergraduate Courses at Indiana 

INDIANA UNIVERSITY, starting in the 
fall semester, 1947-48, will offer profes- 
sional training courses in library science as 
part of their four-year undergraduate cur- 
riculum. The courses will be given in 
addition to their former curriculum for 
school librarians, which dates from 1930-31. 
For further information write to Margaret 
I. Rufsvold, School of Education, Indiana 
University, Bloomington. 


Cooperating with Unions 

Ways AND MEANS by which unions may 
work with their local community organiza- 
tions have been incorporated into the Union- 
Community Handbook by Virginia Hart. 
It may be purchased from the University of 
Wisconsin School for Workers, 1214 W. 
Johnson St., Madison 5, at 35¢ per copy. 
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Communications to or 


from A.L.A. Members 





A Western A.L.A. Office 


TO THE EDITOR: 

Since the meeting of the A.L.A. Council in 
San Francisco on July 4, I have been asked 
for more details on the Nevada Library As- 
sociation's proposal for an A.L.A. western 
office. 

In essence, the proposal envisages an A.L.A. 
western office necessitated by the distance of 
Chicago from the western states. The A.L.A. 
western office would be a branch of the main 
A.L.A. Headquarters; its personnel would be 
A.L.A. employees. We suggested also that 
the head of the A.L.A. western office be an 
active field representative. Whoever is chosen 
for the position should be a well-known, ade- 
quately paid, and adequately financed librarian. 
His duties, aside from running the western 
office, should be to travel among western li- 
braries, where needed, to aid them in their 
local problems. 

The plan advanced at San Francisco was to 
strengthen A.L.A, by the creation of a perma- 
nent western branch office. There was no 
intent to combine existing western organiza- 
tions into a new library group which would be 
led by an A.L.A. representative. We believe 
that the western state associations should con- 
tinue as independent groups and cooperate 
with the A.L.A. western office as much as 
possible. 

It has been suggested that the western li- 
brary associations finance the project entirely 
from their own funds. The A.L.A. main 
office is financed by dues, endowments, grants, 
and similar income. Any branch office of the 
A.L.A. should be financed, for the great part, 
by similar means. Mr. Milam, at San Fran- 
cisco, suggested that western philanthropic 
foundations might be persuaded to contribute, 
through A.L.A., toward the financing of an 
A.L.A. western office. 

Members living in the western states are 
already paying dues to the A.L.A. By this 
request for an A.L.A. western office they are 
asking for a closer point of contact with A.L.A. 
Marco Gerson THORNE, 4.L.4. Councilor 
Nevada Library Association 


Selecting for The Booklist 


TO MR. CREAGER: 

It was kind of you to get the specific in- 
formation I wanted about the books your as- 
sistants found objectionable for use with 
young people. Letters like yours are a real 
help to us, for we must depend on our sub- 
scribers to tell us how we fail in giving them 
what they want. We try to include warnings, 
if not in so many words, at least in the tenor 
of the note. For instance, the note about 
Hercules, My Shipmate ended with “cham- 
pions, but not idealized Greek heroes, heartily 
enjoying the fighting, the feasting and the 
women incident to the voyage.” Could any 
warning be more explicit? This is not in- 


“-tended as a defense. Quite possibly we should 


be more definite, but 1 must emphasize that 
the books listed as adult fiction are meant for 
adults; they are repeated in the small library 
list if they are entirely safe for everyone. 
The four books you mention were not listed 
there, nor were they in the young people’s list. 
It is for this reason that we select the books 
for these two lists and now have a special sec- 
tion of books-for young people, Frequently 
there are objectionable incidents or language 
in some of the best books~~but they are not 
objectionable to all people. After all, most 
people read the newspapers and see movies. I 
agree with you that much of this is unnecessary 
and deplorable, and it is one reason that our 
fiction list is so small. 
EILEEN Duccan, Editor 
The Booklist 


TO MISS DUGGAN: 

Thank you for a patient and courteous 
reply; the full explanation will help me to 
use The Booklist better. Some of our poor 
selections were due to reading longer book 
reviews filled with high praise only, in such 
magazines as the book review sections of 
newspapers. 

Joun W. CREAGER, Librarian 
South High School Library 
Youngstown 5, Ohio 
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i | Positions 


Trained, experienced librarian wants part- 
time position, chiefly cataloging, in library in a 
Florida or Georgia city. B7. 

Librarian, degree. Male, mature, experienced, 
administration, research, private, college, public, 
reference, circulation. B8 

Librarian experienced in the organization and 
administration of small libraries desires position 
on east coast. Experience in city planning and 
agricultural chemistry. Willing to go into new 
field. Bg 

Man, A.B., B.L.S.; experienced public speaker 
and researcher in history, genealogy, sociology, 
and religion. Desires position as librarian of 
historical or religious library, or head of a de- 
partment, Bro 

Professionally trained librarian, male, A.B., 
B.L.S., desires position as librarian in a large 
village or small city. Prefers New York, New 
England, or eastern seaboard states, Brr 

Fully trained and experienced librarian. Male. 
Seeking opportunity for advancement in public 
library administration. Prefer medium-size li- 
brary. B13 


Busy reference department, with staff of five, ` 


in medium-sized library in New-York metropoli- 
tan area has vacancy for professionally trained 
assistant. Bra 


POSITIONS OPEN, $2100-$2700 


Are you interested in one of the roo positions 
for library school graduates listed with the 
A.L.A Placement Office? 

Positions include: reference, special reference, 
binding, gifts and exchanges, bookmobile, branch 
assistants, cataloging, order work, assistant li- 
brarians, general assistants, librarians, school 
librarians, circulation assistants, ‘children’s li- 
brarians. 

Apply directly to A. L.A. Placement Office, stat- 
ing qualifications and indicating type of work 
and salary desired. 


Indianapolis Public Library wants: A chil- 
dren's librarian to be in charge of children's 
activities at a branch. Beginning salary for one 
with two years' satisfactory experience, $2700, 
for less than two years' experience, beginning 
salary, $2520. 

School or children's librarian offered oppor- 
tunity to pioneer in county work. Service or- 
ganized five years ago as an experiment and 
subsidized at beginning by state library, ready 
for second stage of development. Eight student- 
staffed, consolidated school libraries to be super- 
vised; reading to be stimulated and level raised 
by book talks and story telling; and use of li- 
brary as project and reference center furthered. 


Central collection of recordings to be enlarged. 
Some work in smaller rural schools. Librarian 
must own a car. For further information write 
to Public Library, Coshocton, Ohio. 

Reference librarian: Graduation from a col- 
lege of recognized standing and at least one year 
in school approved by the A.L.A. Salary: mini- 
mum, $2482; maximum, $2922. Maximum age, 
35. Apply Dearborn Civil Service Board, Dear- 
born, Mich. 

Editorial assistant in the Editorial Office, 
A.L.A. Headquarters, Requirements: college de- 
gree, library school training, library experience, 
good working knowledge of grammar and Eng- 
lish usage. Editorial experience desirable. 
Salary dependent upon qualifications, minimum, 
$2400. Apply to the Editor of Publications. 

Wanted: Experienced librarian, graduate of a 
library school, qualified by training and per- 
sonality to head the combined city, school, and 
county libraries at Lapeer, Mich. Beginning 
salary, $2600. Write to the Lapeer Public Li- 
brary, Lapeer, Mich. 

Wanted: Experienced cataloger with library 
degree for small but progressive public library 
in Coral Gables, Fla. 40-hour week. Pleasant 
atmosphere. Starting salary, $2400. Write par- 
ticulars to librarian and enclose photograph. 

Wanted: Professionally trained librarian for 
public library position. Apply to Mrs. F. J. 
Scholtz, 312 1 Ave, S.E., Watertown, S.D. 

Brooklyn Public Library will accept applica- 
tions from library school graduates for positions 
in the cataloging department. Salary range, 
$2220-$3060, depending on experience. Brook- 
lyn Public Library, Grand Army Plaza, Brook- 
lyn 17. 

Professionally trained branch children’s li- 
brarian; reference assistant; circulation assist- 
ant wanted, Beginning salary, $2300-$2450, 
with merit increases. Apply to librarian, Grand 
Rapids, Mich., Public Library. 

Wanted: General librarian assistant. Begin- 
ning salary for five-year graduate of an ac- 
credited library school, $2700. - Increments, 
vacation, pension. Apply Kanawha County 
Public Library, Charleston, W. Va. 

Children’s librarian, B.L.S. and three years’ li- 
brary experience required; reference assistant, 
B.L.S. required. For details, apply to the Civil 
Service Board, Royal Oak, Mich.  : 

Head librarian, professionally trained, library 
school graduate preferred, for small, modern 
library in Berkshire Hills. Pension. Salary, 
$2200. Apply to president of Board of Trustees, 
Public Library, Dalton, Mass. 

Reserve librarian and catalogers wanted, 
$1925-$2250. Pleasant and interesting work. 
Write Theological Seminary Library, Princeton, 
N.J. 





Notices by A.L.A. personal or institutional members will be inserted for a charge of fifty cents 


a line; minimum one dollar and a half. Deadline: tenth of month preceding publication. 


Fay- 


ment should not be made until statement is sent from the Bulletin office. 

Advertisements offering less than $2100, the minimum salary recommended by the A.L.A. Coun- 
cil, are accepted after advertisers have been reminded that $2100 is the minimum recommended by 
A.L.A. and that it is difficult to fill positions at that figure. 
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Cooperation Aimed at Peace. 


THEODORE BESTERMAN* 


HE SUBJECT of this session is “Preserva- 
tion of Peace through Cultural Coop- 
eration.” If I may, I should like to congratu- 
late whoever invented the phrase because I 
think it is a very valuable one. It underlines 
and emphasizes a good many things we have 
been apt to forget. It is sometimes assumed, 
for instance, that intellectual cooperation 
necessarily promotes peace. That, unfortu- 
nately, is not so. A great deal of intellectual 
cooperation is going on in the manufacture 
of the atomic bomb and similar instruments 
which may or may not promote peace. Simi- 
larly, there have been all kinds of cultural 
cooperation, which I will not specify but 
which I am sure you can easily imagine, which 
did not necessarily lead to peace. “Therefore, 
we must not assume that simply to cooperate 
intellectually or culturally is in itself sufficient 
to achieve peace. This intellectual and cul- 
tural cooperation must be specifically defined 
and aimed at the preservation of peace if it 
is to achieve peace. : 
Just imagine what kind of contribution to 
peace could be made if the same amount or 
-one-tenth of the amount, or one-hundredth 
of the amount of energy and intellectual 
effort and money which is spent on intellectual 
cooperation for war were to be devoted to 
intellectual cooperation for peace. That kind 
of cooperation has never effectively and 
energetically been tried throughout the history 


of the world. That seems to be rather un- 


A 


fortunate. The need for pursuing matters of 
that sort is, of course, one of the chief bases 
of the policy of UNESCO. It is a tragic 
fact that no serious attempt has ever been 
made to discover what it is that leads to war. 
In the Preamble of the UNESCO Constitu- 
tion it says “since wars begin in the minds of 
men, it is in the minds of men that the 
defenses of peace must be constructed. . . ." 
That is a statement with which I entirely 
agree, but it is a controversial statement not 
accepted by everybody. UNESCO recognizes 
that fact and it has therefore placed very high 


.* Dr. Besterman, who is counselor for the UNESCO 
Library and Documentation Service, spoke at the second 
general session. His comments are abridged, 


in its program for this year—and I hope it 
will be a continuation for future years—this 
cooperative program, to make a really inten- 
sive study of the tensions that promote wars. 

Now, surely, it is not beyond the intellectual 
capacities of man to discover what directly, 
indirectly, and ultimately produces these con- 
flicts in which we find ourselves engaged at 
ever decreasing intervals. 

We have seen a great many wars, but wide- 
spread wars have been comparatively rare, 
separated quite often by a century. Nowa- 
days the great wars seem to come with ever 
decreasing intervals. That is, of course, a 
kind of law of diminishing returns which 
cannot continue much more, and if we do 
have another war, with the same kind of 
tempo, the consequences will probably be fatal 
for civilization as we understand it. It is for 
this reason that a really serious effort is 
going to be made to study all the tensions that 
lead to war. This, of course, is simply 
another way of saying that one of the chief 
needs for cultural and intellectual cooperation 
in promoting peace is more knowledge. It 
is a basic assumption of our thinking that 
more knowledge would in fact lead to more 
understanding, and that more understanding 
would in itself lead to peace. 


Illiteracy Is Widespread 


Te BUSINESS of illiteracy on the large 
scale in which it still exists is obviously a 
festering sore in the body politic of the world, 
and it is for this reason. that one of the chief 
tasks laid upon UNESCO is to undertake the 
liquidation of illiteracy throughout the world. 

I hope you will not think that UNESCO 
isn’t fully conscious of the magnitude and 
dificulty of such a task. It is, of course, 
beyond UNESCO's power in its present form, 
with its present resources, to undertake a 
task of that sort at present. However, 
UNESCO is undertaking certain experimental 
work which will have a special interest for 
you. These experimental projects to which I 
am referring are small pilot projects from 
the standpoint of fundamental education in 
certain areas—China, Haiti, and British East 
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Africa. Associated with these projects are 
library projects on the assumption that if you 
teach a man how to eat you might as well 
provide him with something to eat when he 
has acquired the art. 

Now, illiteracy is not necessarily the worst 
thing imaginable. I would rather be able to 
eat than to read. There are as many areas 
in the world where there is illiteracy as there 
are where people are hungry. There are 
many other areas in which people are very 
backward. Connected with that same theme 
of backwardness and illiteracy is the work 
which is being done by our educational sec- 
tion, including such things as seminars to 
study the problems involved in international 
education, problems involved in the encourage- 
ment of nations throughout the world to use 
accurate and impartial history books, and so 
forth. Now, certainly there is no need in 
this assembly to emphasize the importance of 
library and bibliographical work in all these 
fields and many other fields. 


World Bibliography 


NESCO is undertaking with the Library 

of Congress a joint study of the whole 

field of bibliography in minute detail which 
may eventually lead to quite definite proposals 
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which may result in a bibliographical control ^* 


to be achieved. 

It must be constantly in our consciousness 
that we are living in a world in which human 
civilization may come to an end at any moment 
by a single act of aggression. It is a thing 
which may occur at any moment, and may 
occur for what reason? Not because the 
human race could have been wiped out by 
atomic war. It is due simply to the fact 
which I think is not sufficiently realized that 
human civilization rests on the records in 
which it is enshrined. Now, that is pretty 
tough, but the records in which man’s intel- 
lectual achievement are set down are fragile, 
and are just as permanent and just as frag- 
He as the last surviving books in the last 
surviving library. Now, that is a solemn 
thought. It is one which is very much in 
the minds of all those who have the responsi- 
bility of working in the field of UNESCO, 
and one of the uppermost tasks which the 
world’s librarians have to understand and 
have to solve. 

We know very well that in any appeal to 
the world’s librarians the American librarians 
will, of course, be in the forefront for any 
battle of .peace which has to be fought along 
these lines. l 
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Independence and Interdependence 


CLARENCE A. DYKSTRA* 


EE last time I saw some of you was in 
the auditorium at Milwaukee. 1 don't 
remember what the topic of the evening was, 
but it was a long time ago and much has hap- 
pened since that time—war, the atomic bomb, 
and some sort of a peace. Perhaps it is only 
an armed truce. 

If we are to have what I was told was the 
theme of this meeting, “A Moratorium on 
Trivia," then our confusion must be resolved 
by more factual information than we now 
get. In spite of instantaneous communica- 
tions, in spite of a world-wide press, we just 
don't seem to get any agreement on the facts, 
and without agreement on the facts how 
can we come to a conclusion that may be 
sound. 

Now because you are not seeing fireworks 
tonight and because it is Independence Day, 
I have suggested that we consider for a 
little while two ideas, independence and inter- 
dependence. 

'The man of 1776 had a good many mis- 
givings even of independence. There was 
great hesitation between 1774 and 1776 as to 
the course to be pursued by colonists on that 
eastern shore, and, even after the Declara- 
tion of Independence was signed, sealed, and 
delivered, it took months before there was 
a popular majority for independence in many 
-of the states. 

Today it is two years since the nations 
met here in these halls in San Francisco and 
put their names and seals to the United 
Nations’ Charter, and in some sense wrote 
a declaration of interdependence. It is this 
document which none of us seem satisfied 
with and which many seem to fear. We are 
not too sure we want it. Some want a much 
more formidable organization than it ap- 
pears to be supplying. Some feel that the 
charter was compromised beyond any possible 
usefulness. Well, this was the attitude in 
1787 in Philadelphia about the document 
which you will all recall at a later time 
Gladstone characterized as the greatest docu- 


*Dr. Dykstra, provost of the University of Califor- 
nia at Los Angeles, spoke at the fourth general session. 
His remarks are abridged. 


ment struck off at any one time by the minds 
and purposes of man. [t is just as diff- 
cult for us today to get the necessary per- 
spective on the United Nations as it was for 
our forefathers to get it on the United States. 
As a matter of fact, the Civil War was 
seventy-three years in the future when the 
signers set down their phrase about a more 
perfect union. That is something to conjure 
with and something to remember. It is some- 
thing to remember as you mull over the pro- 
ceedings of this day. 

Just now every difference of opinion, every 
word of Molotov, for instance, is magnified 
and viewed with alarm. We are living in a 
credulous and fearful world in which the 
press and radio are active every day. At 
Philadelphia they had a secret and they kept 
it very well. Those men met behind closed 
doors, there wasn’t a stenotypist out there in 
front, and there wasn't even a shorthand 
operator. There were no minutes kept at all 
of the proceedings. What we know about 
what went on behind those closed doors we 
gleaned some fifty years later when Mrs. 
Madison sold her husband’s journal to Con- 
gress and Congress had it published. “Then 
for the first time we knew. 

However, we did achieve independence and 
then union, and finally the interdependence 
of states in the union. But it took a long 
time. 

This is the time to remember that we live 
in a new era of human history. We have 
giant power, we have rapid transportation, 
we have mass production, and we are enter- 
ing upon a day of world public action. We 
are dealing in a shrinking world, but one of 
increasing interdependence. It seems to me 
that our problem is to prepare ourselves for 
living in a world which science and technology 
have created for us. As yet we haven’t made 
the accommodation. It is difficult for us to 
realize that during all of human history two- 
thirds of the people of this earth have never 
had enough to eat, and that two-thirds of the 
people of this world at this very moment 
are doing nothing but attempting to produce 
oad. 
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You will recall that the late President 
Roosevelt spoke about that third of our na- 
tion which is ill-fed and ill-housed. The 
President of the United States saying that 
about the most prosperous nation in all the 
history of the world! You will recall also 
that more than half of the people of this earth 
can neither read nor write. There are still 
places on this earth without the benefit of 
libraries. That is tragic. That is pretty bad. 
No food, no libraries. 

All of this points to planning on a global 
scale, to action on universal basis. If we are 
going to have peace and order of any kind 
a few nations cannot have all the goods or 
opportunities of the earth. Life has to be 
good for them in the last analysis if we want 
it to be good for ourselves. A threat to 
liberty anywhere is a threat to ourselves. A 
world at war is one in which there is freedom 
for no person and for no nation. 


: Russia and the U.S. 


O THE QUESTION seems to us now whether 
S Russia and the United States can live in 
the same world, or is one too far to the left and 
the other too far to the right to make the 
accommodation? 

The events of yesterday and the day before 
at Paris may lead us to conclude that accom- 
modation is improbable, if not impossible, or 
at least, terribly difficult. Mr. Molotov 
stormed out of the conference warning the 
other three powers that the consequences of 
the Marshall program will be dire. He 
warned that England and France are being 
taken in by the United States and by the 
imperialistic designs of the United States. 
Apparently he still believes that depression 
in the United States is certain to come soon 
and that the time will be right for disunity 
and despair and that will throw some of the 
nations into Russia’s arms. 

Some of you will recall the January num- 
ber of Foreign Affairs. Y want to quote 
just for a moment from an article in that 
journal written by Harold George Nicolson 
about the Russian situation.2 He doesn't be- 
lieve that we can understand the Russians. 

I do not believe that we can understand the 
Russians. I believe that we can strive not to 
misunderstand them. We cannot induce them to 
appreciate our liberal points of view but I do 


1 “Peacemaking at Paris: Success, Failure or Farce?” 
Foreign Affairs 25: 190-203, January 1947. 
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believe if we are clear and firm and consistent - 


and united we can lead them to realize that there 
are certain rights and privileges and principles 
upon which we shall make a stand. 

I don’t believe that war is either inevitable or 
probable. I do believe that the liberal powers 
while being fair to Russia must maintain a 
united vigilance and strength. I certainly do not 
believe any arguments can shake the rigid faith 
in their own dogma, but I believe if we are very 
wise We can in practice show the world that 
capitalism can in fact avoid the dreary cycles of 
gloom and slough and war and that a liberal 
world can offer a way of life which is infinitely 
more humane and agreeable, while no less cer- 
tain, than the way of life continentalism 
preaches. Above all I believe in the impossi- 
bility of finding any single or sudden solution of 
the present uncertainty. ‘There is no patent 
medicine or special course of treatment which 
can cure these ills. All we can do is to render 
our own body sufficiently healthy to resist these 
maladies. 

At present our task is to preserve common 
principles and avoid the twin pitfalls of provo- 
cation and weakness, and to make quite certain 
that if disaster comes we shall not have to re- 
proach ourselves or each other with a lack of 
patience or intelligence. I believe by so walking 
we shall walk in safety. 


Now I commend this to you, but you must 
remember it was made six months ago, and 
something may have happened since that time. 
I think it has none of the hysteria which 
characterizes so much of our current com- 
ments on Russia and the Russian faith. 

If any counsel is to be drawn from it, it 
is that we approach the problem—and it is a 
real problem—with intelligence rather than 
with quite so much emotion. 


The Atomic Bomb 
r | Tue “fly in the ointment,” however, is 


always the same thing, the skeleton in 


the closet—the atomic bomb. We just can’t : 


get away from the fear of its use as a war 
instrument or from the belief that even a 
civilian commission dedicated to explore and 
further its peacetime uses will not be com- 
pelled by force of circumstances to continue 
to think of security from attacks by other 
powers. It seems to me it must be plain there 
is no cure for this fear, no cure for the malady 
that is abroad in the world today, except the 
doing away with war itself. War in an 
atomic age will mean that we will have come 


to the end of what H. G. Wells calls “a 


\ 
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> cosmic episode.” The end will be a dissolu- 


tion and a rejoining of our forces with a 
whirling universe. It is a recognition of this 
fact that so agitated the scientists who let 
loose the bomb. ‘They, above all, recognize 
the fact that there is little prospect of human 
survival unless we eliminate violence as a 
method of settling disputes and establish a 
world community of law and order. 

Thus have the physical scientists laid down 
the challenge to the social scientists. Now 
we come to the first duty of the students of 
ethics, government, and economics, to dis- 
cover or invent the kind of-economy and 
political organization which, together with a 
climate of goodwill among men, will produce 
the decent life for all. For thousands of 
years we have pursued this idea of goodwill 
among men, it is found in every religion, and 
it has been a favorite subject in art and 
music as well as in philosophy. We shall 
never achieve the brotherhood of man, how- 
ever, until we begin scientifically and methodi- 
cally to minimize human differences and build 
upon those ideas and needs which men have 
in common. 

The task of the social scientist is to dis- 
cover an aid in putting into effect a scheme 
of living in which there shall be a plentiful 
production of goods, a plentiful production of 


P services which can be distributed to all with 


justice and with some equity. 

One of the problems in the field of political 
organization will be to explore the relation 
between the satisfaction of want and what 
we call freedom and justice. 

“The common need of all mankind is for 
freedom from fear and want, for decent, 
continuous, and desirable employment, for 
education, health, housing, and cultural and 
spiritual advantages. National and inter- 
national structures should find their design 
and pattern in a recognition of these needs 
and desires. These should be sought out first 
of all. 

If the physical scientists are right and the 
atom is the vast storehouse of power they say 
it is, then a new Prometheus has appeared 
before us. He promises a more abundant life, 
a greater knowledge in controlled disease, and 
a freedom to build a better world. We shall 
be catapulted into a new world once the 
forces are developed for peaceful purposes. 
Is it too much to hope for or expect that man 
who trapped the atom and mastered its secret, 
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not by accident, but by design and organiza- 
tion, can by the power of his mind create a 
successful social. and political organization 
on a world basis, 

Today a new physics has taken over. 
Alongside that new physics, the race will re- 
quire a new set of politics. Among other 
things this means for the present, at least, 
that we must make the United Nations work. 
Yes, I know it is thought by many that the 
United Nations is a feeble thing and even a 
hopeless thing. J agree that it is not the final 
answer to world organization, but it is what 
we have and it was born after great travail. 
Moreover, it had a very bitter childhood and 
we ought to feel a little bit kindly to it, if 
only for that reason. On the other hand, as 
an organization the United Nations is further 
along than people at large realize. In fact 
it is at this moment completely organized 
according to its charter and it has the ground 
on which to build a building, if the architects 
can decide what kind they want. All of the 
agencies provided for at San Francisco have 
been set up. There will be fifty-six major 
conferences scheduled for this year in various 
cities of the world. 

The scale of work now undertaken by the 
United Nations is way beyond that earlier 
one at Geneva and the personnel involved is 
at least three times as great. “There are spe- 
cial agencies already staffed and active, such 
as the international bank, international mone- 
tary fund, civil aviation, world health organi- 
zation, and then UNESCO. I have the good 
fortune to be on the commission at the re- 
quest of the Secretary of State. It is a very 
challenging undertaking. 


Making the Peace 
T HE one thing that was left over here a 


couple of years ago in this room and in 
the Opera House that hasn't been done was 
the making of the peace. This is proving 
difficult, as you well know, and it has been a 
stumbling block at many points, and one of 
our heavy worries at the moment. 

You will recall that Secretary Marshall 
gave us a résumé of this difficulty when he 
returned from Moscow recently and declared 
that he had not been a party to the making 
of a compromise through exhaustion. The 
making of the peace presumably awaits agree- 
ments among the Big Four and if that cannot 
come within a reasonable time, it may well 
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be there will be only three parties to the 
peace. In any event, until the peace is made 
the problems of the United Nations will be 
doubly dificult. The statement made at Mos- 
cow threw additional burdens upon us because 
Britain and France were getting weaker and 
less able to carry their own 'weight as the 
months pass. We are confronted, therefore, 
with the stupendous task of persuading Euro- 
peans—leaving out for the moment the prob- 
lems of the nations of the Pacific—that what 
America stands for at this time meets their 
best and long-time interests and that our 
policies will work if they are just given a 
chance. It must be made clear to them also 
that the American way is sounder and surer 
of coming through than the Russian way, that 
the way of freedom is the way to human satis- 
faction, but Europe may warn that they want 
proof of this, not just a question mark, not 
just a fond hope, not just an assertion. 

When we talk of such things you see we 
are brought face to face with our own domes- 
tic situation because we have to ask whether 
the Ámerican way is working at home. We 
have to ask about our own inflation. For in- 
stance, we have to ask about our labor- 
management difficulties, about employment 
and housing and health, about the educational 
fund, about taxes, about politics, and many 
other things. What of the freedoms that we 
urge for others? “The freedom of speech, 
religion, thought, press, is it well with us? 

The answer is, of course, that we as well 
as other people have our troubles, that we 
don't quite practice what we preach. Human 
beings seem unable to adjust themselves 
spiritually and socially to the mechanical and 
technical conditions which they themselves 
create. As a matter of fact, we are avid to 
discover new ways of doing things, ways that 
will make life easier for us on the physical 
plane. On the other hand, we resist man- 
fully and quite often successfully for a time 
social and political changes that may be dic- 
tated by what we have done to our environ- 
ment. J suppose this is behaving like human 
beings. 
resist too long, to prevent what we call our 
institutional life from yielding slowly and 
gracefully to the inevitable change that must 
come if we are to avoid what is usually called 
revolution. i 

It is very difficult for human beings to 
know when their own institutions are obsolete 


The real danger, of course, is to ` 
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or needing repair, for on the whole we treas- 
ure the ideas with which we are familiar 
and we do over and over again what we 
learned in childhood. Therefore, in a period 
of rapid technological change we have dom- 
estic troubles as well as global difficulties. 
Adjustment is hard and too often we try 
to find a “whipping boy.” We think that 
there is someone besides ourselves to blame 
for the situation in which we find ourselves. 
Thus, the reasons for the current economic 
and social uncertainty and unrest—labor, 
government spending, taxes, race, religion, 
monopoly, politics, or a dozen other things. 
One can sit at luncheon at a club any- 
where and one will hear a varity of these 
explanations. 1 venture the suggestion that 
perhaps much of our difficulty, whatever it 
is, has its roots in ignorance and misunder- 
standing of each other, as individuals and 
nations, with a large dash of selfishness 
thrown in. There is a lot to learn. 

We have also discovered in recent years 
that human beings must deal with emergen- 
cies, and education has to take this fact into 
account, It must deal with masses, with tre- 
mendous numbers. There is very real con- 
fusion in our generation. 


Lack of Self-Knowledge 


E fear the future because we know so 

little about ourselves and how we may 

react. We know so little about human rela- 
tions and why we act as we do. Prejudice and 
suspicion seem to be just about as powerful 
among us as is the quality of reason or 
justice. In fact, too few of us are adult in 
the sense that we are intellectually and emo- 
tionally mature. What our education ought 
to do for us is to develop maturity among us, 
or, perhaps more accurately, set us on the 
road to maturity. This will become possible 
only when we have a general recognition of 
the fact that formal education—and that 
means our school and college experience—is 
just an introduction to lifelong learning. 
This, it seems to me, brings the challenge 
home to an association like this. It is all very 
well to talk of education as an institution 
and think of schools and colleges, but it is 
much more. Lifelong learning is indicated 
for adults because, after all, usually the 
older ones are the ones who rule the world. 
This is the continuing challenge, for by 
and large learning has to be made palatable. 
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There is always something of a crusade about 
trying to “learn something.” The few have 
to lead it, and they have to help the others. 


Conclusion 


F WE want to be partners in peace and 
prosperity, we must be partners in some 
kind of a universal establishment. Somehow 


the horrible poverty of two-thirds of the, 


people of the earth must be alleviated. This 
can be done only through some type—either 
formal or informal—of global cooperation, in- 
cluding many T.V.A.’s, for instance, on all 
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of our continents, and this means master 
planning on a global scale and nothing else. 

On the Fourth of July we must lift our 
eyes to the hills beyond the fact that we cele- 
brate today, independence, to a world accept- 
ance of a growing, spreading interdependence 
among all the nations. As the world is uni- 
fied mechanically it must be drawn together 
politically and socially. The clarion chal- 
lenge of Benjamin Franklin thrown out to 
Americans in the revolutionary days rests 
upon the modern world persistently and with 
irresistible logic. We must hang together or 
we shall hang separately. 


Cultural Relations with Latin America 


RUBENS BORBA ALVES DÉ MORAES” 


IGHT years ago, at this same season of the 
E year, in this same city, 1 attended an 
annual meeting of this same American Library 
Association. The best days of that meeting I 
spent discussing problems of our profession, 
profiting from your long professional experi- 
ence and drawing pleasure from the extraor- 
dinary American capacity for meeting people 
and making friends. 

I sensed here an atmosphere of enthusiasm, 
of faith in the future, and of confidence in our 
work which filled me with the courage to re- 
turn and fight for the libraries of my own 
country. If the results of my conversations 
with you then had been brought together, they 
would have filled a book on the science of 
library service. 

Shortly before that visit here, 1 spent sev- 
eral months touring the libraries of Europe. 
There I found some of the wisest and most 
cultured librarians that I had ever known. 
If my conversations with those men had been 
recorded, they would have filled a book on the 
philosophy of libraries. 

But the Europe of those days was domi- 
nated by one idea—the approaching war. I 
saw the freshly-laid plans for the evacuation, 
in the case of danger, of their rarest books 
to places of safety. Never will I forget the 
words of the librarian uttered at the close of 
my visit to his magnificent library. “This 
library, he said, “was destroyed in 1915. 
We rebuilt it with the help of the Americans. 
In the next war it will undoubtedly be des- 
troyed again.” It was destroyed, as a matter 
of fact, in 1940. 

Those years have passed and once again 
I find myself here. I do not believe, however, 
that the discussions we held on technical 
problems in 1939 will now take the same turn, 
or that it will be possible to continue to 
philosophize on library service with our 
European colleagues. 

A terrible war, more brutal than ‘all other 
wars, has devastated the entire world. Not 
only were millions of lives lost, not only were 

* An abridged version of the speech prepared by the 
director of the National Library, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, 


and read before the second general session by Mrs, 
Maria Luiza Monteiro da Cunha, 


thousands of art treasures and monuments 
destroyed, not only were thousands of li- 
braries demolished—more than that—there 
was a transformation in the lives of all men. 
The Eskimo in the frozen wastes of the 
North, the native of the islands of the Pacific, 
the man of Wall Street, or the peasant on the 
collective farms of Russia—all men have suf- 


‘fered the consequences of war. 


The man who says that he thinks today as 
he thought before the war is deceiving himself. 

For a long time 1 believed, as did many of 
this continent, that we should consider first 
our own problems. Preoccupation with Eu- 
ropean difficulties, to many Americans, was 
a mere side line interest, such as the study 
of Grecian archeology or the pursuit of any 
expensive hobby. To the Europeans it was 
the same. We in South America were ob- 
jects of curiosity, something like savages 
educated by missionaries, and our frequent 
revolutions were interpreted as struggles be- 
tween our countless generals. 

Our social problems were, to these reason- 
able men, a question for the police, and in- 
ternational businessmen called for a policing 
of the turbulent South American republics. 

But in these last twenty years, the people 
of Latin+America have seen in Europe more 
revolutions, more seizures of power by the 
military, and more generals than they have 
known in all of their own history. They have 
begun to consider these turbulent European 
republics, and businessmen of the Americas 
now call for a better policing of the world. 


An Armed Peace 


NHAPPILY, we see today, after a terrible 
U war from which man should have 
learned that fighting solves nothing, another 
terrible armament race. We live in an armed 
peace, a peace that is not real. Men inter- 
ested in policing the world are organizing. 
And as always, they are trying to prove that 
their ideology is the only possible one and that 
all others lead only to war. 

In the First World War we were told, I 
well remember, that it was necessary for all 
of us to enter the war that would end all 
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wars. In the late conflict we were told that 
it was necessary to fight, even to the last man, 
to wipe out a false ideology. Today I see 
the beginnings of a propaganda to convince 
us that we must again take up arms in order 
that one exclusive ideology shall triumph. 

Where will this policy carry us? To war, 
undoubtedly. Is it possible for us librarians 
to stand with our arms crossed—to catalog 
our books while waiting for a bomb that will 
destroy our library? What can we do, you 
ask. I believe that there is much that we 
can do. 

We librarians and all intellectual workers 
in general have committed a great error. 
This error was to isolate ourselves in our 
work, to busy ourselves exclusively in the 
technical aspects of our labors. A book has 
come to be principally a problem of cataloging 
and circulation. We have not thought enough 
about the influence that this book might have 
in society. Our mission was to spread culture. 
Today we should be concerned with what use 
the people will make of this culture. 

We are living in a world of politics—but, 
we librarians have an innate horror of politics. 
I believe that this is another of our errors. 
Political influence tn a library is a bad thing 
and no one will deny it. Against such in- 
tervention we must always struggle. But 
there exists another form of politics which is 
the art of forseeing the consequences of hu- 
man acts and of guiding them so that they may 
be useful to society. And it is this form of 
politics that we should practice. 

We are in an exceptionally good position to 
know what is happening in the world. We 
have books and magazines galore and no one is 
in a better position to discover impartial 


' techniques. 


truth. We lack, however, the will to dwell 
upon these facts and to proceed to interpret 
them. 

The moment has arrived when technicians 
must think of the human consequence of 
The moment has arrived when 
we must think beyond techniques. 


Interest in World Problems 


HERE is no room in the world of today 

for the isolationist. No longer are we 
responsible only for what occurs in our own 
country. We have a direct interest in all the 
great problems of the world. From thence 
comes the necessity for dwelling more on the 
consequences of our actions and of holding tu 
a more firm line of conduct. 

For the librarian of today, there is work 
calling for men of goodwill and faith—the 
politics of Peace. We have today the mission 
of showing that various modes of life and 
thought can exist side by side peacefully. 

International relations are closer today 
than ever before. In recent years libraries 
have worked strongly to make these relations 
more cordial. It is admirable how you 
American librarians have worked to make us 
Latin Americans better known among our- 
selves and better understood in your own 
country. The effort made by American or- 
ganizations in general, and by the A.L.A. in 
particular, has brought the Latin Americans 
to a fuller understanding of the civilization of 
this extraordinary country. 

And if peace reigns between the Americas, 
it is due, in great measure, to this policy. 
This demonstrates what we can do in the 
field of international relations, and how we 
can and must cooperate for Peace. 


General Sessions 


FIRST GENERAL SESSION 


HE FIRST GENERAL SESSION of the sixty- 

sixth annual conference of the Ameri- 
can Library Association convened in the Civic 
Auditorium, San Francisco, Monday evening, 
June 30, Mary U. Rothrock, President, pre- 
siding. 

President Rothrock called the conference 
to order and introduced Laurence J. Clarke, 
San Francisco Public Library and chairman of 
the local committee, who in turn introduced 
Dr. J. C. Geiger, health director, City and 
County of San Francisco, who welcomed the 
conference to San Francisco, substituting for 
Mayor Roger D. Lapham, who was unable to 
be present. 


Dr. Geiger's Welcome* 


His Honor the Mayor unfortunately could not 
be here this evening to greet you. He has just 
concluded a long journey of five and a half days 
around the world, and the fact that I had to im- 
munize him against every possible known dis- 
ease left him in perhaps a little more tired 
condition than usual. Therefore, he is unable to 
be present to greet you tonight. 

It is my pleasure and honor in the name of the 
mayor and the citizens of this great city to wel- 
come the American Library Association to San 
Francisco. 1t is not the first time that this As- 
sociation has met in San Francisco nor is it the 
first time that I have extended greetings on be- 
half of the mayor to great associations such as 
this. I feel, however, that no other association 
has been so important. 

Libraries can be classified as community insti- 
tutions serving the whole public, regardless of 
the ordinary trivia of sex, color, and previous 
education. In many instances, to many citizens, 
it gives.the only education they will ever re- 
ceive. It is founded on democratic principles 
long established and flourishing, as community 
interest desires it to flourish. It has the greatest 
power for education of the public and the dis- 
semination of knowledge. It knows no bounds. 
Therefore, the extension of library service at 
home and abroad appears necessary and essen- 
tial in this war-torn world. 

A public library and the coordinating librar- 
ian have unlimited power for unlimited service 
to all mankind. The future in medicine and the 
sciences could not contine to improve without the 
library. 


* Abridged. 


May this great association continue to awaken 
the interests of the public in the nature of li- 
braries in the community. May this meeting be 
blessed in the furtherance of intellectual service 
to all peoples everywhere. 


Foreign Guests 


President Rothrock then introduced Mari- 
etta Daniels, special assistant, Library of Con- 
gress, who in turn introduced the foreign 
guests who were present: 


' Theodore Besterman, Bibliographical and Li- 
brary Center, UNESCO, Paris 

Mrs. Grace L. McCann Morley, San Francisco 
Museum of Art 

Augusto Rául Cortázar, University of Buenos 
Aires 

Dr. and Mrs. Ernesto G. Gietz, Universidad 
de Buenos Aires 

Carlos Victor Penna, Museo Social Argentino, 
Buenos Aires 

Adrian Camacho Porcel, Bolivian Congress, 
La Paz 

Guiomar de Carvalho Franco, Departamento 
da Producao Animal, Sio Paulo 

Noemia Lentino, Municipal Library, Sáo Paulo 

Mrs. Maria Luiza Monteiro da Cunha, Mu- 
nicipal Library, Sáo Paulo 

Bernadette S. Neves, Escalo da Tecnologia, 
Bahia, Brazil 

Mrs. Nair Miranda Piraja, State Library, 
Council for Sáo Paulo 

Adalgisa Moniz de Aragao, Bahia, Brazil 

Héctor Fuenzalida, Universidad de Chile, 
Santiago 

Wen-Yu 
Chungking 

Cecilia Jiménez, Colegio Superior Femenino, 
Bogotá 

Ruben Pérez Ortíz, Escuela Normal Superior, 
Bogotá 

Julián Marchena, 
José, Costa Rica 

Dr. Valfrid Palmgren Munch-Petersen, Ny 
Toldbodgade 47, Copenhagen 

Lise Prip, Public Library, Copenhagen 
. Emilio Rodríguez Demorizi, National Ar- 
chives, Ciudad Trujillo 

Alfredo Chaves, Library of Central Univer- 
sity, Quito 

Baudilio Torres, National Library, San Salva- 
dor 

J. H. P. Pafford, University of London 


Yen, National Roosevelt Library, 


National Library, San 
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Mr. and Mrs. Julien Cain, National Library, 
Paris 

Ricardo Castañeda Pagnini, National Library, 
Guatemala City 

J. Joaquin Pardo, National Archives, Guate- 
mala City 

Rafael 
Mexico 

Clemente Lopez Trujillo, Secretariat of Public 
Education, Mexico 

Luis Cuadra Cea, Library Bureau of Statis- 
tics, Managua 

Galileo Patiño, National Library, Panama 
City 

Abdón Alvarez, Library and Archives of For- 
eign Office, Asunción, Paraguay 

Gabriel A. Bernardo, University of the Philip- 
pines 

Gwen F. Elliott, Johannesburg Public Library. 


Garcia Granados, University of 


Most of those introduced had been in this 
country attending the Assembly of Librarians 
of the Americas in Washington. 


Other Introductions 


President Rothrock then introduced the fol- 
lowing past presidents of the Association who 
were attending the conference: James Inger- 
soll Wyer, Charles H. Compton, Malcolm 
Glenn Wyer, Milton James Ferguson, Ralph 
Munn, Charles Harvey Brown, Keyes D. 
Metcalf, Carl Vitz, 

President Rothrock next introduced the 
following representatives .of affiliated library 
associations, A.L.A. divisions, and local li- 
brary associations: 

Charles W. David, Association of Research 
Libraries 

H. Dorothy Tilly, Music Library Association 


Dennis A. Dooley, National Association of 
State Libraries 

Mrs. Irene M, Strieby, Special Libraries As- 
sociation 

George Freedley, Theatre Library Association 

Ethel Bond, Division of Cataloging and Clas- 
sification 

E. W. McDiarmid, Association of College and 
Reference Libraries 
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Mildred L. Methven, Division of Hospital Li- 
braries i 

Mrs. Caroline G. Mitchell, Trustees Division 

Martha Manier Parks, Division of Libraries 
for Children and Young People 

Mildred W. Sandoe, Library Extension Divi- 
sion 

Lewis F. Stieg, Library Education Division 

Carl Vitz, Public Libraries Division 

Mrs. Florrinell F. Morton, Association of 
American Library Schools 

Freda F. Waldon, Canadian Library Associa- 
tion 

Brother A. Thomas, F,S.C., Catholic Library 
Association 

Edward N. Waters, Council of National Li- 
brary Associations. 


Presidential Address 


Following the introductions, President 
Rothrock gave her presidential address which 
appeared on pages 241-46 of the August 
A.L.A. Bulletin. 


Local Committee Chairmen 


Following her address, President Rothrock 
introduced Mr. Clarke who in turn introduced 
chairmen of the local committees who were 
present. The chairmen of the various com- 
mittees were: 


Joseph J. Allen, Publicity Committee 

Geraldine M. Whitney, Finance Committee 

Harriet Collopy, Equipment and Meeting 
Rooms Committee 

Frances Katherine Langpaap, Registration and 
Local Information Committee 

Mrs. Evelyn Steel Little, State and Local Hos- 
pitality Committee 

Margaret V. Girdner, Entertainments, Visits, 
and Tours Committee 

Mrs. J. Henry Mohr, Trustees Section. 


Registration 

President Rothrock then announced that the 

registration at the close of the first day was 
2440. 

The first general session then adjourned. 


SECOND GENERAL SESSION 


'The second general session convened in the 
Civic Auditorium, Tuesday evening, July 1, 
President Rothrock presiding. 

Miss Rothrock announced that the registra- 
tion was now 2578 and that the subject for 
the evening was “Preservation of Peace 
through Cultural Cooperation.” As the first 


speaker she introduced M. Julien Cain, direc- 
tor of the Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris. 


Cain's Address 


M. Cain’s paper will appear in abridged 
form in the October 1 issue of the 4.2.4. 
Bulletin. 
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Borba Alves de Moraes” Address 


President Rothrock next introduced Mrs. 
Maria Luisa Monteiro, Library School of 
Sáo Paulo Municipal Library, who read the 
paper prepared by Dr. Rubens Borba Alves 
de Moraes who was unfortunately recalled to 
Brazil before the conference. 

Dr. Borba Alves de Moraes’ paper appears 
on pages P-10-11 of this issue. 


Besterman and Sauer Addresses 


President Rothrock then introduced Dr. 
Theodore Besterman, English librarian and 
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bibliographer, who is now counselor, 
UNESCO Library and Documentation Serv- 
ice. Dr. Besterman's paper in abridged form 
appears on pages P-3-4 of this issue. 

Carl A. Sauer, acting chief of the Division 
of Libraries and Institutes of the U.S. De- 
partment of State, was then introduced and 
gave his prepared address which will appear 
in a forthcoming issue of the 4.L.4. Bulletin. 

* ok ox 


Following a few announcements, President 
Rothrock declared the second general session 
adjourned. 


THIRD GENERAL SESSION 


The third general session convened in the 
Civic Auditorium, Thursday morning, July 3, 
President Rothrock presiding. 


Greetings from Britain 


President Rothrock introduced J. H. P. 
Pafford, Goldsmiths' Librarian, University of 
London, who brought to the Association 
greetings from the Library Association of the 
United Kingdom. Mr. Pafford also ex- 
pressed his own appreciation of the kindness 
and hospitality shown him by American li- 
brarians. 


Finance Committee Report 


President Rothrock read a prepared report 
of the Finance Committee which had been 
submitted by Walter T. Brahm, chairman of 
the committee: 


May 1, 1947. To the Members of the American 
Library Association: I hereby certify that the 
accounts of the Association have been audited 
and found to be correct and that in accordance 
with the Constitution the statement of the income 


for the year 1946-47 was approved by the Fin- 
ance Committee. 


Walter T. Brahm, Chairman 
A.L.A. Finance Committee 


By-Laws Amendments 


President Rothrock introduced Susan Grey 
Akers, a member of the Committee on Con- 
stitution and By-Laws, who presented that 
part of the committee report which must be 
presented to the Association members. The 
first change in the By-Laws was that Article I, 
Section 4, be amended to read as follows: 


(a) The annual dues of affiliated ‘societies in 
the United States shall be ten cents per capita 


for all members who are not members of the 
American Library Association. 

(b) The annual dues of affiliated societies out: 
side the United States shall be twenty-five dol- 
lars. Such affiliated societies shall be entitled to 
a free copy of the Bulletin, Proceedings, and 
Handbook, and shall be privileged to purchase 
one copy of all American Library Association 
publications at a discount of so per cent. 


A second change proposed by the committee 
was that Article VI, Section 3e, of the By- 
Laws be amended by inserting a second para- 
graph to read as follows: 


For any contributing or sustaining member 
who requests divisional membership, the Execu- 
tive Board shall allot $2 each year up to a maxi- 
mum of three divisions, to be designated by the 
member. 


A third change was that Article III, Sec- 
tion ta, of the By-Laws be amended to read 
as follows: 


Prior to each annual conference of the Asso- 
ciation the Executive Board, upon recommenda- 
tion of the President-Elect, shall appoint a Nomi- 
nating Committee of five members, no one of 
whom shall be a member of the board, to nomi- 
nate candidates for elective positions. One of 
the Class A, B, C, or D library members shall 
be appointed on such committee each year. 


The members of the Association present 
approved all of the proposed amendments. 


Citation of Trustees 


President Rothrock announced that in the 
absence of Mrs. Philip Sidney Smith, chair- 
man of the Jury on Citation of Trustees, 
Mabel R. Gillis, a member of the committee, 
would present the awards. In presenting 
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the award to Mary E. Frayser, chairman 
of the South Carolina State Library Board, 
Miss Gillis said: 


The Jury on Citation of Trustees of the 
American Library Association presents, to Mary 
E. Frayser, chairman, South Carolina State Li- 
brary Board, a citation of merit in recognition of 
her exceptional contribution to the development 
of libraries in South Carolina through state leg- 
islation for library support and through the 
creation of a state library agency, the formation 
of a citizen's library association, and the estab- 
lishment of a county library service throughout 
the state. 


Miss Rothrock introduced Estellene Paxton, 


Walker, executive secretary, South Carolina 
State Library Board, who accepted the cita- 
tion in Miss Frayser’s absence saying: 


I am very sorry that Miss Frayser is not here 
this morning to receive this citation in person. 
It is the first conference she has missed in many 
years, but pressing personal matters kept her 
at home. y 

Since she is not here, let me give you a tip 
about Miss Frayser. Though eminently quali- 
fied through birth and background to have been 
one of those frail flowers of southern aristoc- 
racy, Miss Frayser has been anything else but. 
She has worked in the South, has worked hard, 
and knows the problems of the South. If Miss 
Frayser has ever sought refuge under the shade 
of a magnolia tree it has been with an ulterior 
motive. Her social contacts have often resulted 
in the establishment of county libraries. Her ap- 
pearance of delicacy and fragility is very deceiv- 
ing. 

A South Carolina statesman—and we still do 
produce statesmen-—once said in speaking of 
Miss Frayser, “She looks as helpless as a kitten 
and she is about as helpless as a bulldog.” It 
has been that dogged determination and unfail- 
ing energy which has insured for South Carolina 
an excellent set of library laws, a state library 
association, a state citizen’s library association, 
and a state library extension agency. “It has 
also insured that county library service is avail- 
able in thirty-two of our forty-six counties. 

Miss Frayser would be the last person in the 
world to say that hers has been a one-man job. 
She has had the interested cooperation of a large 


. group of interested citizens. Of course, she has 


had the cooperation of all libraries in the state. 


We have been mighty proud of Miss Frayser . 


in South Carolina and we thank you for honor- 
ing our outstanding library trustee. 


President Rothrock, in presenting the 
award to Thomas H. McKaig, said: 
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The Jury on Citation of Trustees of the 
American Library Association presents to 
Thomas H. McKaig, trustee, Free Library, Ham- 
burg, N.Y., the citation of merit in recognition 
of his valuable and constructive work on be- 
half of libraries in organizing trustee coopera- 
tion and in promoting county, state, and federal 
support, both legislative and financial, for the 
improvement and extension of library service in 
New York State. 


In Mr. McKaig’s absence, Harold $. 
Hacker, president of the New York State Li- 
brary Association, accepted the award and 
read Mr. McKaig’s prepared acceptance: 


I am highly honored and deeply grateful for 
the citation which, although much appreciated, 
is In my opinion undeserved. It seems to me 
that in much of what has taken place, I have 
been an opportunist. I have been the victim, 
albeit a perfectly willing victim, of a chain of 
events, each of which in turn has pointed 
directly to the next in line, somewhat as follows: 

1. 7043 A county library is mentioned politi- 
cally. In the selfish interest of a village library, 
our board wanted to know what it was all about 
and to learn where we would fit in. As a result, 
our local board was instrumental in the forma- 
tion of other local trustee boards into a county 
trustee's association. Because I talked too much, 
I was made president. 

2. 1044 The New York Library Association, 
interested in learning of an organization of trus- 
tees only and having my name as president, put 
me on its legislative committee. Again, I talked 
too much, and 

3. 7046 Upon the resignation of Paul North 
Rice, I was made chairman of the legislative 
committee. Although our year's work was fruit- 
less, our committee got plenty of publicity, and 
again, as chairman, my name was in the fore- 
front, even though others did the work. 

4. 1047 The Erie County Library suddenly re- 


‘ceived the blessing of the board of supervisors, 


and, as president of an organization which was 
all ready and waiting for such an occurrence, 


my name appealed to the political powers as the 


one least objectionable to head it up. 

I still maintain that it might have been any 
individual member of any village library board 
in Erie County to whom this could have -hap- 
pened. I did nothing more than any one of 
thousands of other library trustees throughout 
the nation would have done if confronted with 
the same circumstances, Perhaps one advantage 
I have had is the advantage of a good engineer- 
ing training, the kind of training which leaves 
you unable to appreciate the fact that because it 
has not been done before, it cannot be done now. 
Perhaps another advantage in my favor is the 
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bad habit 1 have of expressing my opinion even 
though it may not be asked— and even though I 
do not know too much about the subject matter 
in hand. Probably this also is part of the train- 
ing of an engineer. If you ask any arts gradu- 
ate of a university which also houses an en- 
gineering college, he will assure you that it is. 

At any rate, regardless of the chain of circum- 
stances, regardless of the contributions of others, 
I am still deeply grateful for the honor. 


Dana Publicity Awards 


President Rothrock introduced Harold L. 
, Hamill, chairman of the A.L.A. Public Rela- 
tions Committee, who presented the John 
Cotton Dana Publicity Awards to the recipi- 
ents who had been selected by the following 
judges: Mrs. Walter K. Knox, Mrs. Beatrice 
Sawyer Rossell, and Andrew B. Lemke. A 
list of those receiving the awards appeared on 
page 267 of the August 4.0.4. Bulletin. 


Letter Awards 


Karl Brown, chairman of the Letter Award 
Committee, in presenting the $100 Letter 
Award for librarians to Natalie Mayo, chil- 
dren’s librarian, San Francisco Public Library, 
said: 


The Letter Awards, one of which was given 
at Buffalo last year, are rather unique. They 
are given by the magazine of which Mrs. Ada 
McCormick, whom many of you have met at this 
conference, is editor and publisher. 

The purpose is to provide in some tangible 
way, appreciation of the work which is being 
done in the world of letters by librarians or li- 
braries. The preamble of the citation probably 
tells better than I can just what the general 
scope is. 

The idea of Letter in establishing an annual 
librarian award is to honor a man or woman 
whose work especially exemplifies the way li- 
brarians use their professional skill to give to 
all, the tools of life. 

This year the committee decided it would be 
interesting to make a slightly different variation 


& 
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on various selections, and has made the selec- 
tions on a regional basis, In the future, it hopes 
to carry on in the same way. When the award 
is made on the Pacific Coast it will cover the 
Pacific Coast only. When it 1s made in the East 
at Atlantic City next year it will be made from 
the Southeast and the East, and so on. 

The choice this year is a person whom a great 
many of you know. Working at the local, state, 
and national level she has, I think, exemplified 
and does exemplify, every librarian's ideal. 
That is, of humanizing knowledge for the young 
reader, the citizens of tomorrow. I am very 
happy to present this $100 Letter award to Miss 
Natalie Mayo, children's librarian of the San 
Francisco Public Library. 


Following the award to a librarian, Mr. 
Brown presented a second $100 award to the 
Enoch Pratt Free Library for its impressive 
display and related activity in connection with 
promoting an understanding of the atomic 


bomb. 


Hildebrand Address 


President Rothrock introduced Dr. Bald- 
win M. Woods, head of the Extension Divi- 
sion of the University of California, who, as 
chairman of the discussion on atomic energy, 
then presented Joel H. Hildebrand, pro- 
fessor of chemistry, University of California. 
Dr. Hildebrand's address appeared on pages 
273-81 of the September 1 4.L.A. Bulletin. 

In a discussion following Dr. Hildebrand's 
paper, Harold J. Baily, trustee of the Brook- 
lyn Public Library, proposed that the A.L.A. 
"put the full power of the Association be- 
hind the printing and distribution of this ad- 
dress.” Those present approved this action, 
which it was pointed out by President Roth- 
rock was then to be presented to the Council 
for formal action. 

Following a few further comments from 
Dr. Woods, President Rothrock declared the 


third general session adjourned. 


FOURTH GENERAL SESSION 


The fourth general session convened on 
Friday evening, July 4, Civic Auditorium, 
President Rothrock presiding. 


Resolutions 


President Rothrock called the meeting to 


order and introduced Aubrey F. Andrews, 


chairman of the Resolutions Committee. Mr. 
Andrews presented a resolution expressing the 


appreciation of the members of the A.L.A. to 
the citizens, officials, radio stations, news- 
papers, and hotels of the city of San Fran- 
cisco and the Bay Region, and the chairmen 
and members of the local committees for their 
part in making the conference a success. 


Awards 
President Rothrock announced that in addi- 
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tion to the awards presented at the third 
general session, the following awards had 
been made: 


Newbery Medal—Carolyn Sherwin Bailey for 
Miss Hickory 


Caldecott Medal—Leonard Weisgard for il- 
lustrations in Golden MacDonald’s Little Island 

Oberly Memorial Award—Burch Hart Schnei- 
der for Feeds of the World: Their Digestibility 
and Composition. 


Election Report 


Marian Oliver, a member of the Election 
Committee, presented the report of the com- 
mittee which appeared on page 268 of the 
August 4.0.4. Bulletin. President Rothrock 
then presented those elected who were in at- 
tendance at the conference. 


Presidential Address 


President Rothrock then introduced Presi- 
dent-Elect Paul North Rice who gave an ad- 


dress which appeared on pages 247-49 of the 
August 4.L.4. Bulletin. 


Dykstra Address 


Following Mr. Rice's address President 
Rothrock introduced Clarence A. Dykstra, 
provost of the University of California at 
Los Angeles, whose address appears on pages 
P-5-9 of this issue. 

* ko X 
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President Rothrock next presented the 
presidential gavel to President-Elect Rice say- 
ing: i 

Through a good many years this gavel has 
come to symbolize the direction of the Associa- 
tion’s membership through its conferences and 
Executive Board meetings, and the transfer of 
the gavel from the outgoing to the incoming 
President carries with it the responsibilities of 
the office, the hopes and ideals of the member- 
ship, and, too, especially on this occasion, the 
warmest pleasure and personal good wishes to 
my successor, Mr. Rice. It gives me great pleas- 
ure to transmit to you the responsibilities and 
the opportunities of the Presidency of the Ameri- 
can Library Association. 


President Rice accepted the gavel saying: 


President Rothrock, I regard it a very great 
honor to accept this gavel, and 1 am particularly 
pleased to receive it from you. I presume there 
are only three or four people in the hall whom 1 
have known for as many years as I have known 
you, and J am sure there is no one else of whom 
I have asked so many questions through the 
years. 

I realize that you gave me this gavel merely 
to handle, and that I am instructed to return it 
to you speedily, but before I do, I want to say 
what a great privilege it is to follow your very 
successful administration. 


Miss Rothrock then declared the sixty-sixth 
conference of the American Library Associa- 
tión adjourned. 


Council 


of the American Library Association in 
San Francisco, June 29-July 5, Council held 
two sessions, on Monday afternoon, June 30, 


Ds THE sixty-sixth annual conference 


and Friday morning, July 4, both in the Civic 
Auditorium, with President Mary U. Roth- 
rock presiding. 


FIRST SESSION 


Report of the Executive Secretary 


After opening the first session, President 


Rothrock introduced Executive Secretary 
Milam, who presented his report which ap- 
peared on pages 256-57 of the August 4.L.A. 
Bulletin. 


International Relations 


Following Mr. Milam's report, Milton E. 
Lord, recently returned from the meeting of 
the International Federation of Library As- 
sociations in Oslo, commented on the valuable 
international relations between librarians 
which had been seriously impeded because the 
war's intervention had prevented an interna- 
tional meeting of librarians for twelve years. 
He stated that plans are in progress to have 
the next meeting of international library as- 
sociations in this country in 1948, the time 
and place to be selected after further con- 
sideration and investigation. 

Flora B. Ludington, chairman of the Inter- 
national Relations Board, discussed the future 
of the A.L.A. in the international field, calling 
particular attention to the report on interna- 
tional relations which appeared as Part II 
of the June 4.L.4. Bulletin. Upon recom- 
mendation of Miss Ludington, the Council 
adopted the policy statement of the Interna- 
tional -Relations Board as printed on pages 
197-98 of the June 4.L.4. Bulletin supple- 
ment. 


National Plan 


John S. Richards discussed “The National 
Plan for Public Library Service.” A lengthier 
discussion of the plan by Mr. Richards ap- 


pears on pages 283-92 of the September 1 
A:L.A. Bulletin. 


Federal Relations 


Following Mr. Richards comments, Paul 
Howard, director of the A.L.A. National 
Relations Office, presented a progress report 


on the work of his office. He stated that 
the National Relations Office has been work- 
ing, under the direction of the Federal Re- 
lations Committee, on a three-fold program: 


1, With federal agencies in Washington 

2. With the Congress of the United States 

3. And with other national associations lo- 
cated in Washington. 


Mr. Howard reminded members that any 
report of his work must of necessity be 
changed from day to day. 


Personnel Administration 


Louis M. Nourse, chairman of the Board 
on Personnel Administration, presented a re- 
port on the progress of the board, particularly 
in connection with promotion of increasing 
library salaries through use of the Salary 
Policy Statement. 


Library History Round Table 


Benjamin E. Powell presented a proposal 
for establishment of an American library 
history round table. ‘The proposal was ap- 
proved by Council, 


Boards and Committees 


President-Elect Rice, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Boards and Committees, presented 
his report. The Council approved the de- 
finition of functions as presented for the fol- 
lowing six committees: A.L.A. Income, 
Awards, Public Library Film Projects, Joint 
Advisory Committee to Public Library Office, 
Joint Committee of the Rural Sociological 
Society and A.L.A., and Joint Committee on 
Union List of Serials. Council approved 
changing the name of the Committee on In- 
tellectual Freedom to Safeguard the Rights 
of Library Users to Freedom of Inquiry to 
Committee on Intellectual Freedom, but 
Council suggested that further study be given, 
particularly by the International Relations 
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COUNCIL 


Board, to changing the name of the Commit- 
tee on Work with Foreign Born to Com- 
mittee on Intercultural Relations. Council 
also approved discontinuance of the. Library 
Buildings Round Table and the addition to 
the objectives of the Committee on Library 
Architecture and Building Planning of 
authorization to hold such meetings as may 
be desirable at the annual conferences. The 
Committee on Educational Relationships in 
Local Communities was also discontinued. 
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Library Public Relations Service 


Harold L. Hamill, chairman of the A.L.A. 
Public Relations Committee, described briefly 
the Library Public Relations Service being 
offered by the Mitchell McKeown public re- 
lations organization and stated that thus far 
seventy libraries have subscribed to the serv- 
ice, which he indicated some libraries had 
considered as a periodical in their subscrip- 
tions, and urged that other libraries should 


take the service. 
` 


SECOND SESSION 


Western A.L.A. Office 


Marco Gerson ‘Thorne presented a pro- 
posal of the Nevada Library Association that 
the Council instruct the Executive Board 
to plan for and establish a western field office 
of the A.L.A. Considerable discussion fol- 
lowed Mr. Thorne’s proposal, which was re- 
ferred by the Council to the Executive Board 
for consideration. 


Fourth Activities Committee 


Richard H. Logsdon, member of the com- 
mittee, presented a progress report of the 
committee, stating that due to a number of 
resignations from the committee there has 
been little progress. 


A.L.A. Income 


Carl Vitz, member of the committee, re- 
ported that Luther H. Evans, chairman of 
the A.L.A. Income Committee, had asked 
him to urge that affirmative action be taken 
with regard to a four-year program of the 
Association to terminate with the seventy- 
fifth anniversary of the A.L.A. 


Use of Endowment Funds 


Charles F. Gosnell presented the recom- 
mendation of the committee “that the Council 
approve the expenditure by the Executive 
Board of amounts from the endowment fund 
not to exceed $40,000 per annum for a period 
of three years.” Council approved the recom- 
mendation. 


Awards 


John Mackenzie Cory presented the report 
of the Committee on Awards, which pro- 
posed establishment of the following awards: 


The Joseph W. Lippincott Award to an indi- 


vidual for “distinguished service in the profes- 
sion of librarianship.” 

A $500 annual award to a library for “dis- 
tinguished contribution to the development of en- 
lightened public opinion on an issue of current or 
continuing importance.” 

An annual certificate of merit to the library 
school in the United States or elsewhere which 
makes the most constructive or original contri- 
bution to education for librarianship. 

An annual certificate of merit to the library 
extension agency, state or national, in the United 
States or elsewhere, which makes the most not- 
able gains in the librdry extension service. 


The report also asked that the committee 
be continued as a special committee with 
powers broadened to include the designation 
of recipients of the above awards and such 
other awards as the Council may assign to 
the committee for action. 

The recommendations were adopted by 
Council. 


Experimental Programs in Library Science 


Ralph Munn, chairman of the Board of 
Education for Librarianship, presented a 
brief report on activities of the board, in- 
cluding the fact that the board has approved 
for an experimental period the program an- 
nounced by the University of Denver and a 
hoped-for conference for the purpose of 


‘clarifying many questions on education foi 


librarianship. 


Tenure for Nonprofessional Employees 


Louis M. Nourse, chairman of the Board 
on Personnel Administration, proposed a 
statement of principles on tenure for non- 
professional employees, calling attention to 
the fact that the statement is very similar 
to the tenure statement for professional li- 
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brary employees which appeared on pages 
451-53 of the November 1946 A.L.A. Bulletin. 
After considerable discussion the statement 
was adopted, by Council. 


Constitution and By-Laws 


Susan Grey Akers, member of the com- 
mittee, presented the committee’s recommen- 
dations for amending the Constitution: 


1. That Article VI, Section x (e), paragraph 
2, of the Constitution be deleted and the follow- 
ing sentence substituted: “The right to vote 
shall be limited to Councilors who are members 
of the Association.” 

2. A recommendation on amending the Consti- 
tution was, after considerable discussion by the 
Council, referred to the committee for further 
consideration. 

3. That Article IX, Section 1, of the Constitu- 


tion be amended as published on page 269 of the 
August 4.5.4. Bulletin. 


Council approved the first and third recom- 
mendations. 


Union List of Serials 


Wyllis E. Wright presented a report as 
chairman of the Union List of Serials Supple- 
ment Committee and as A.L.A. representative 
on the joint committee for new editions of 
the Union List of Serials. Mr. Wright 
stated that the supplement will probably be 
published in 1949 and also stated that the 
committee on new editions is soliciting com- 
ments from various organizations about a 
new edition. 


Finance Committee Member 


President-Elect Rice proposed Charles H. 
Compton and H. Marjorie Beal as the two 
candidates for membership on the A.L.A. 
Finance Committee. After vote of the Coun- 
cil by ballot, Mr. Compton was declared 
elected. 


Hildebrand Address 


Forrest B. Spaulding presented a motion 
urging wide distribution of the address by 
Joel H. Hildebrand presented at the third 
general session. Council approved the pro- 
posal. 


UNESCO 
Carl Vitz presented a proposal of the 


committee, the 
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Public Libraries Division that the A.L.A. 
support UNESCO and that the International 
Federation of Library Associations be asked 
to give full and active support to UNESCO. 
Since Mr. Vitz was not a voting member 
of Council, Mr. Spaulding moved adoption 
of the proposal which was approved by Coun- 
cil. 


Library Financing 


Mr. Vitz presented a second resolution of 
the Public Libraries Division stating that.if 
a library is now to give service comparable 
to that of 1940, it must have a budget -of at 
least 50 per cent more than that of 1940. 
Mr. Spaulding again presented the motion 
which was approved by Council. 


Army Library Program 


Paul Howard presented a resolution that 
the A.L.A. urge the Secretary of War and 
the appropriate Congressional committee to 
see that the Army library service program is 
supported from appropriated funds, with li- 
brarians to be given civil service status. Mr. 
Spaulding again, as a voting member of the 
Council, moved adoption of the resolution. 
Council adopted the resolution. 


Governmental Library Salaries 


Mr. Howard presented a resolution en- 
dorsing the bill of Senators Baldwin and 
Flanders providing a schedule of pay for top 
government officials in the executive depart- 
ments and independent agencies and urging the 
bill’s extension to the legislative establishment 
so as to include such officials as the Public 
Printer and the Librarian of Congress. Mr. 
Spaulding moved adoption, and the Council 
adopted the resolution. 


Reference of Resolutions 


. Margaret Jean Clay, member of the Res- 
olutions Committee, reported that three 
resolutions outside the field of her com- 
mittee had been presented to her by the Li- 
brary Unions Round Table and, therefore, 
asked that they be referred to the appropriate 
Committee on Intellectual 
Freedom, for consideration, asking that the 
committee report at the next meeting of 
Council. Council adopted the proposal. 


y 
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Divisions 
Association of College and Reference Libraries 


T THE invitation of the University of 
A California Library, the A.C.R.L, spent 
Tuesday, July 1, on the Berkeley campus. 
‘The morning was given over to the meetings 
of the various sections. The general session 
in the afternoon was addressed by President- 
elect William Hugh Carlson and Charles L. 
Mowat, assistant professor of history, Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles. 

Some of the action taken at the three board 
meetings and the general business meeting in 
San Francisco may be of general interest to 
the readers of the 4.L.4. Bulletin. The com- 
plete proceedings will appear in an early issue 
of the College and Research Libraries, 

‘The officers for the year 1947-48 are: presi- 
dent, William Hugh Carlson, Oregon State 
System of Higher Education, Corvallis; vice 
president and president-elect, Benjamin Ed- 
ward Powell, Duke University Library, Dur- 
ham, N.C.; treasurer, Robert W. Orr, Iowa 
State College Library, Ames. 

President-elect William Hugh Carlson’s 
proposal to create four special committees was 
approved. ‘These committees are: 

(x) A committee on membership in the As- 
sociation of College and Reference Libraries 


(2) A committee on recruiting the type of li- 
brarian needed in the college, university, and 
reference fields 

(3) A committee to consider the educational . 
preparation and qualifications needed by col- 
lege and university librarians; to promote de- 
velopment of these qualifications through in- 
service training; and to work closely with the 
library schools to assist them in transmitting to 
their students the needed qualifications 

(4) A committee to consider the financial 
needs of our association and to suggest a pro- 
gram for their realization. 


The Committee on Relations with A.L.A., 
having accomplished its main purpose, was 
discharged with the understanding that the 
functions of the committee be transferred to 
the board of directors. President Carl- 
son was asked to confer with the Subcom- 
mittee on Relations with A.L.A. as to the 
possibility of continuing that committee or 
appointing a new committee to study the aims 
and policies of A.C.R.L. 

It was agreed to support the A.L.A.’s 75th 
Anniversary Four-Year Program by paying 
special attention to recruitment and increasing 
A.C.R.L. membership. 

N. Orwin Rusu, Executive Secretary 


COLLEGE LIBRARIES SECTION - 


The meeting of the College Libraries Sec- 
tion of A.C.R.L. was held Tuesday, July 1, 
in Wheeler Hall, University of California, 
Berkeley. 

The meeting was called to order by Clar- 
ence S. Paine, Beloit College Libraries, Be- 
loit, Wis., who was acting chairman of the 
group in the absence of Helen M. Brown. He 
introduced the speaker, William Kaye Lamb, 
University of British Columbia Library, Van- 
couver. Mr. Lamb gave a stimulating talk 
on "The Contribution of the College Library 
to Scholarship." Questions and comments fol- 
lowed. 

The Nominating Committee consisting of 
Felix E. Hirsch, chairman, Helen R. Blasdale, 
and Virginia Winstandley presented the fol- 
lowing nominees as officers of the section: 
Mrs. Evelyn Steel Little, Mills College, 


Oakland, Calif., chairman; Ermine Stone, 
Sarah Lawrence College Library, Bronxville, 
N.Y., vice chairman and chairman-elect; Her- 
bert Bulow Anstaett, Franklin and Marshall 
College Library, Lancaster, Pa., secretary. 

lt was moved that the secretary cast a 
unanimous ballot for these candidates. “The 
motion was seconded and passed. 

Mr. Paine called attention to the fact that 
the College Section is represented on the 
A.C.R.L. board by a director who should 
be selected at the summer meeting. Since no 
one seemed to know the exact procedure, 
Willis H. Kerr moved that the new officers 
be empowered to appoint the director. Mo- 
tion was seconded and passed. 

The meeting then was adjourned. 


ELIZABETH A. Winopsor, Secretary Pro Tem 
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ENGINEERING SCHOOL LIBRARIES SECTION 


Two meetings were arranged for the sec- 
tion during the San Francisco Conference. 

The first was called to order on July 2 in 
the Engineering Building on the University 
of California Campus by the chairman, Wil- 
liam H. Hyde, Illinois Institute of Tech- 
nology, Chicago. Thirty-three members were 
present. Johanna E. Allerding, University of 
California at Los Angeles Library, presided 
and Mrs. Blanche H. Dalton, University of 
California, served as secretary pro tem. A 
trip to the cycletron was arranged for the 
members by Mrs. Dalton before the meeting. 

Margaret M. Field, Oregon State College, 
Corvallis, presented a paper on “The Han- 
dling and Indexing of Miscellaneous Publica- 
tions in Engineering School Libraries, Re- 
prints, Pamphlets, Photostats” based on the 
results of a questionnaire, This was followed 
by a discussion from the floor. 

W. Roy Holleman, librarian, Boeing Air- 
plane Company Library, Wichita, Kan., who 
was the second speaker, presented a paper 
“Cataloging Commercial Material” which was 
illustrated by an exhibit of manufacturers’ 
catalogs, a list of which was distributed. 

Miss Allerding discussed a proposed ques- 
tionnaire based on cataloging procedures, both 


in practice and as desired, resulting from an 
extensive tour of engineering libraries. This 
questionnaire is to be circulated among the 
members as a survey project of the section. 

A second meeting was held in the San Fran- 
cisco Public Library on July 4 with an attend- 
ance of fifty-four. Mrs. James H. Crosland, 
Georgia School of Technology Library, At- 
lanta, spoke on her experiences as the first 
civilian librarian to visit European libraries 
and book dealers in search of scientific and 
technical journals. During her eight-week 
trip by plane, Mrs. Crosland visited eight 
countries. She was unable to offer much hope 
for securing the publications, but had much of 
interest to tell of the conditions she found 
abroad. 

A brief business meeting followed during 
which the officers for 1947-48 were announced: 
chairman, Madeleine Gibson, Michigan Col- 
lege of Mining and Technology Library, 
Houghton; secretary, Natalie N. Nicholson, 
Graduate School of Engineering, Harvard 
University, Cambridge 38, Mass.; director, 
Harold Lancour, University of Illinois Li- 
brary School, Urbana (term continues for 


two years). l 
WiLuAM H. Hype, Chairman 


JUNIOR COLLEGE LIBRARIES SECTION 


The first meeting of the Junior College Li- 
braries Section was held at the University of 
California Library School at Berkeley on 
July 1, beginning at 9 A.M. The chairman, 
Mary Harrison Clay, presided. , 

B. Lamar Johnson, Stephens College, Co- 
lumbia, Mo., reported in detail on the rela- 
tionship of the A.A.J.C. Research Committees 
to the library investigative project. A sub- 
committee of this project consisting of Dean 
Johnson, Rodney Cline, Dr. Leonard V. Koos, 
and Miss Clay prepared lists of topics needing 
investigation in the junior college field. 


Dean Johnson gave a tabulated summary 


of the replies received, and called for an ex- 
pression of opinion from the group present 
in regard to the problems of first importance 
for investigation, drawing some conclusions 
of the similarities and differences in the two 
rankings. 

A discussion was held on the possibilities 
for securing aid for a new or supplementary 


~ 


book list, and Miss Clay summarized the 
activities of the section chairman since 1946. 
Reports were heard from various sections of 


the country regarding the desirability of a. 


survey being made in 1946-47 to determine 
if junior colleges were adding to the library 
facilities and staff to help care for increased 
enrolment. 

Motions were passed after discussion on the 
following: 

(x) A committee be appointed to make sug- 
gestions to A.A.J.C. regarding including li- 
brary staff size and other library information 
on the quetionnaire used in compiling the 1948 
edition of American Junior Colleges 

(2) The U.S. Office of Education be written 
requesting frequent library statistics summa- 
rizations, and separate junior college library 
summaries 

(3) A committee be appointed to investigate 
need for a section constitution and by-laws, and 
write one if necessary. 


Suggestions were then made by the chairman 
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from her experiences during 1946-47 regard- 
ing the issuing of a chairman’s guide book, the 
assembling of lists of theses from graduate 
schools in library science and education, pre- 
paring a calendar of proposed activities and 
deadlines in early fall to send to section chair- 
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men, discussion about training library clerks 
through junior college terminal courses. 

The meeting was adjourned at 11:30 to 
examine a building exhibit prepared by 
C. Louise Roewekamp. 

Mary Harrison Cray, Chairman 


REFERENCE LIBRARIANS SECTION 


The annual meeting of the Reference Li- 
brarians Section, A.C.R.L. was held in San 
Francisco, July 30, in Room 300, Health 
Center Building. About 250 were present. 

‘Three papers were presented on the topic 
“Industry-Library Cooperation; Report of the 
Ford Motor Company Library Survey.” 
Charles M. Mohrhardt, Detroit Public Li- 
brary, discussed the “Public Library-Industry 
Cooperation in Literature Research.” A “Re- 
port on the Statistical Record of Reference 
Questions in the Detroit Public Library” was 


given by Mabel L. Conat, Detroit Public Li- 
brary. Edward N. Waters, Music Division, 
Library of Congress, presented a paper on 
“Relations between Acquisitions and Refer- 
ence Service.” 

The new officers for 1947-48 are: chairman, 
Robert W. Christ, Information Section, Ref- 
erence Division, U.S. Department of State; 
secretary, Ruth M. Erlandson, Brooklyn Col- 
lege Library, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


FLORENCE M. Girrogp, Chairman 


LIBRARIES OF TEACHER-TRAINING INSTITUTIONS SECTION 


‘The meeting of this section was held at the 
Whitcomb Hotel, July 2, with Lyndal Swof- 
ford, Western Illinois State Teachers College 
Library, Macomb, acting as chairman in the 
absence of Emma Wiecking, Minnesota State 
Teachers College Library, Mankato. Lenore 
M. Gordon, Northern Illinois State Teachers 
College, DeKalb, served as secretary. Miriam 
B. Snow, Western Washington College of 
Education, Bellingham, spoke on the subject 
“Children’s Books and the Teachers’ College 
Librarian;” Mrs. Grace E. Landon, San José 
State College Library, Calif., read the paper 
on “The Music Library: lts Function and 
Organization,” prepared by Maude Coleman, 
San José State College Library; and Mrs. 


Helen Addison Everett, Humboldt State Col- 
lege Library, Arcata, Calif., read the paper, 
“Teachers and Libraries,” prepared by John 
H. Lancaster, George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. 


Officers Elected 


At the business meeting which followed, the 
report of the nominating committee was read 
and the following officers were elected for 
1947-48: chairman, Lyndal Swofford, Western 
Illinois State Teachers College Library, 
Macomb; secretary, John H. Lancaster, 
George Peabody College for Teachers, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. ; 

LYNDAL SWOFFORD, Secretary 


UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES SECTION 


The report of the San Francisco meeting 
of the University Libraries Section of 


A.C.R.L. appeared on p. 251 of the August 
A.L.A. Bulletin. 


Division of Cataloging and Classification 


wo meetings of the Division of Catalog- 

ing and Classification were held in San 
Francisco: one general session and a business 
session. [There were two meetings of the 
board of directors. The Advisory Council 
for Regional Groups held a dinner meeting. 


General Session 
The general session was held on “Tuesday 
afternoon, July 1, in the Civic Auditorium, 
with the president, Ethel Bond, University of 
Illinois Library School, Urbana, presiding. 
After introducing to the meeting the officers 
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and members of the board of directors who 
were present, Miss Bond said: 


In accordance with the request of the Pro- 
gram Committee of the A.L.A., we have this 
year reduced the number of meetings which this 
division is holding. This is not a precedent 
for other years, but was due to peculiar cir- 
cumstances this year. Consequently, we have 
only this one program meeting and our business 
meeting. Also in accordance with the theme 
for the year “A Moratorium on Trivia,” we 
have limited our discussion to rather broad 
phases of our subject. 


Three papers were read: (1) “The Re- 
cataloging Program of the Army Medical Li- 
brary,” by Wyllis E. Wright, formerly li- 
brarian, U.S. Army Medical Library, now 
librarian at Williams College, Williamstown, 
Mass. (2) “Recruiting for Catalogers; A 
Survey of Salaries and Tenure,” by Dorothy 
Charles, of the H. W. Wilson Company, New 
York City, and chairman during the year of 
the division’s Special Committee on Recruiting, 
(3) “The Catalog Department in the Library 
Organization,” by Raynard C. Swank, Univer- 
sity of Oregon Library, Eugene. Since all 
three of these papers will appear in full in the 
professional press, no attempt is made to re- 
port them here. 

Following the presentation of the first 
paper, Miss Bond introduced Amelia Krieg, 
Seattle Public Library. In presenting her 
Miss Bond said: 


As you are all aware... we have had an 
Assembly of Librarians of the Americas in 
Washington. The Division of Cataloging and 
Classification was asked to send a delegate to 
that meeting. Upon the urgent invitation of the 
board of directors ... Miss Amelia Krieg, for- 
mer president of the division, agreed to repre- 
sent us at that assembly. We had absolutely no 
money to help out. She went altogether at her 
own expense, and also has come down from 
Seattle to give us a report of the meeting. At the 
same time she will introduce to us the cata- 
logers and others from the assembly who are 
especially interested in cataloging. 


‘Miss Krieg responded: 


If I spent a little of my own money going to 
Washington I do want you to know I had a 
very good time while I was there. It has been 
a privilege and a great pleasure to have served 
as the divisional delegate to the assembly .. . 
and to have worked with our Latin American 
neighbors there. 


- particularly the A.L.A. code. 
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Her report was substantially as follows: 


This report is limited to the results of the 
work of the Committee on Technical Processes. 
Cataloging instructors will also be interested in 
the proposed standards of the Committee on 
Library Education of the assembly, Administra- 
tors and order librarians will want to see the 
resolutions of the Acquisitions Committee toward 
facilitating the interchange of cultural materials, 
action on which is already being taken through 
the Pan American Union. The Bibliography 
Committee's work will be of interest to all 
librarians. 

The Committee on Technical Processes had a 
very comprehensive agenda assigned to it, only 
part of which was covered. Work was carried 
on through four subcommittees: (1) Cataloging 
Problems; (2) Brazilian Names; (3) Classifica- 
tion Problems; (4) Subject Headings. 

The committee met in a conference room 
in the Library of Congress Annex where avail- 
able cataloging and classification texts in Span- 
ish and Portuguese were assembled, together 
with the latest parallel North American ma- 
terials. Clara Beetle, Lucile M. Morsch, David 
Judson Haykin, and Mrs. Esther Purdy Potter 
spoke briefly on North American revisions. The 
Latin American catalogers already have a rich 
store of textual materials based to a large ex- 
tent on translations of North American texts, 
Many have at- 
tended North American library schools or have 
observed North American methods, and many 
teach cataloging. 

At this point in the development of Latin 
American libraries there is much interest in the 
preparation of bibliographical tools, cataloging 
of existing collections, and organization of union 
catalogs, and a need for increased personnel to 
carry on such projects. Fundamental basic prob- 
lems are known. They are: (1) a lack of 
standard cataloging terminology, different words 
being used in different countries, and not al- 
ways satisfactory words; (2) translation of sub- 
ject headings show such faults as inclusion of 
Anglicized terms, and terms relating to North 
American institutions and culture rather than 
Latin American; (3) a Jack of development of 
Dewey numbers relating to Latin American law, 
literature, and history; and (4) certain problems 
relating to the use of the A.L.A. code. 

In giving you the final recommendations of the 
committee I shall reintroduce to you the Latin 
American catalogers . . . who worked on the 
Committee on Technical Processes, First it was 
decided, with the approval of the assembly, to 
develop an organization to work cooperatively 
on all these common problems, Because the per- 
sonnel available is limited, a planned program 
is essential, The report of the Subcoramittee on 
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Cataloging emphasized the need for such a con- 
tinuing organization. Arthur E. Gropp, Bibli- 
oteca Artigas— Washington, Montevideo, was the 
chairman of this subcommittee. Cecilia Jiménez, 
Colegio Superior Feminino, Bogotá, was also a 
member, 

The assembly Subcommittee on Classification 
approved certain revisions under way on Dewey 
Decimal Tables and will continue working on 
Dewey classification problems in the field of law 
and history particularly. It recommended a 
preference for the use of Dewey in Latin Ameri- 
can libraries. Héctor Fuenzalida y Villegas, 
Biblioteca Central, Universidad de Chile, San- 
tiago, was the chairman of this subcommittee, 
and Julian Marchena a member. 

The third recommendation of the committee, 
as accepted by the assembly, was that the prob- 
lems of the code are to be referred to the divi- 
sion and to the Library of Congress in the hope 
of securing greater uniformity prior to further 
development of international union catalogs 
through national and UNESCO enterprises. 

The Brazilian Names Committee presented a 
report which we hope to have printed soon. As 
you know, we have quite a delegation of very 
charming Brazilian women librarians. Most of 
them worked on this Subcommittee on Brazilian 
Names: Noemia Lentino, Municipal Library, Sáo 
Paulo; Bernadette S. Neves, Escola da Tech- 
nologia, Bahia; D. Guiomar Carvalho Franco, 
Departamento da Produção Animal, São Paulo; 
Mrs. Maria Luiza Monteiro da Cunha, Library 
School, Municipal Library, São Paulo. 

In closing 1 should like to make a plea for 
study and action towards further internationali- 
zation of the A.L.A. code through the develop- 
ment of alternate rules prepared cooperatively. 
Since UNESCO's program calls for the estab- 
lishment of additional international union cata- 
logs, and since Mr. Besterman, director of the 
Bibliographical Center, believes there should 
be a new code with the use of the vernacular 
language replaced by Latin as a universal lan- 
guage, it behooves particularly union catalogers 
to publicize editorial methods whereby differ- 
ences created by the use of varying rules are 
reconciled, together with studies of editorial 
costs. R 

The effort toward developing greater uni- 
formity in cataloging and bibliographical entry 
for greater international cooperation is not new. 
Last week I picked up two references in cur- 
rent publications showing how its need is being 
accelerated: a reference to the preliminary proj- 
ect for an international cataloging code in the 
1937 Acts of the International Bibliographical 
Congress, and this from the “Information Bul- 
letin” of the Library of Congress for May 27- 
June 2, 1947, in connection with planning for 
a single national bibliography for the United 
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States: “The possible internationalization of card 
form and card production was also discussed.” 
Catalogers of the United States should be more 
aware of the opportunities for international 
leadership in their own field which are waiting 
for attention. 


Following Miss Krieg's report, M. Ruth 
MacDonald, vice president of the division, 
made the following statement: “The Board 
of Directors of the Division of Cataloging and 
Classification acknowledges with sincere 
thanks its debt to Miss Krieg for her work 
during the Assembly of Librarians of the 
Americas. ‘The division is proud that they 
could have her as its representative and is 
honored by her unselfish devotion to the prob- 
lems of catalogers in cataloging in both North 
and South America.” Upon her invitation the 
members joined in a rising vote of thanks to 


Miss Krieg. 


Business Session 


The second meeting of the division was a 
business session on Wednesday morning, July 
2, in the Health Building. Miss Bond pre- 
sided. 

The report of the secretary was read and 
approved. 


Report of the Secretary 


Significant action of the Board of Directors 
through the midwinter meeting of December 
1946 has been reported through News Notes. 
There remains for this report only action 
subsequent to the last issue of that bulletin. 

At the end of April the board decided not 
to publish a Yearbook this year. Because 
of increased publishing costs, A.L.A. required 
a subsidy of $500 instead of the $200 paid 
by the division hitherto, an increase which 
the division could not afford. It was further 
decided to instruct the Publications Com- 
mittee to seek other outlets for the more sig- 
nificant papers from the Buffalo Conference. 

The board has reviewed the 4.L.4. Catalog 
Rules, Part 1, as revised and edited by Clara 
Beetle, approved it with minor editorial re- 
visions, and directed its presentation to the 
A.L.A. Editorial Committee. 

One new regional group, the Georgia Cata- 
logers, has been afhliated with the division. 

During the year the membership of the di- 
vision passed the 1300 mark, thus permitting 
a sixth representative on the A.L.A. Council. 
This was provided for in the recent election. 
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The membership totals 1366, as of June 1, 


1947. 
ALICE E. PHELPS, Secretary-Treasurer 


The report of the treasurer was read and 
approved. 

The report of the Auditing Committee was 
read and accepted. 

The following report which required no 
action by the division, was presented by Clara 
Beetle: 


Report on the Editing of Part I of the 
A.L.A. CATALOG RULES* * 


The 4.L.4. Gatalog Rules was issued as 
a preliminary American second edition in 
1941. This edition, a volume of some four 
hundred pages, expanded the rules of the 
1908 edition to make more provision for 
special classes of material, to amplify the 
existing rules, and to provide better examples 
and more adequate definitions. 

The need for such a revision had been 
intensified by the extension of cooperative 
cataloging activities. The edition was divided 
into two parts: Part I, “Entry and Heading;” 
Part II, “Description of the Book.” Some 
of the rules, especially those in Part 11, were 
criticized as being too elaborate and likely 
to make cataloging too expensive. A com- 
mittee on the use of the code was appointed 
to study the criticism and make recommenda- 
tions before any further revision was made. 

In 1944, this report was made: “The Com- 
mittee on the Use of the A.L.A. Catalog Code 
... recommends that the Committee on Cata- 
log Code Revision be authorized . . . to 
proceed with editorial revision of Part I in 
the light of all criticism now before it.” 

It was recommended, however, that re- 
vision of Part 11 be deferred. g 

The committee approved the recommenda- 
tion made in Milwaukee by the Division of 
Cataloging and Classification which was in 
part: “In regard to Part I of the code, which 
is concerned with the choice and form of en- 
tries, the consensus of opinion is that ex- 
pressed by an administrator in these words: 
“Any compromise in standards . . . would 
be serious for us.... Stabilization of entries 
and headings is essential to operating efficiency 
within our library and important to any form 
of interlibrary cooperation.’ 


* Abridged. 
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“We therefore recommend: That the Di- 
vision of Cataloging and Classification request 
the Executive Board of the American Library 
Association to instruct the Catalog Code Re- 
vision Committee to proceed with final re- 
vision of Part I of the preliminary American 
second edition of the 4.L.4. Catalog Rules 
in the light of the criticisms submitted.” ‘The 
following points, among others, were to be 
considered: arrangement, typography, a de- 
tailed table of contents, examples, a more 
detailed index, and additional rules. 

This recommendation, together with letters 
and comments received by Rudolph H. Gjels- 
ness and Marion Metcalf Root in response 
to requests for criticism and papers prepared 
for discussions at the meetings of regional 
catalogers' groups formed the working basis 
for the preparation of a revised edition. The 
preparation of the revised edition was begun 
in September 1946. 

The entire text of Part I has been examined 
and edited as rules for entry and heading, 
deleting the rules for description of the book 
and any other matter which seems unneces- 
sary to the present purpose. The material 
has been rearranged to make the basic rules 
stand out more clearly, to subordinate the 
amplifications to the basic rules, and to make 
the sequence of rules classified or logical, if 
possible. 

Many rules have been rewritten to improve 
the wording or to clarify the meaning. Ex- 
amples have been added, corrected, or changed. 
Some rules have been revised in accordance 
with changes in practice, especially Library of 
Congress practice. “These include especially 
rules for armies and navies, for state guards 
and national guard, firms and business corpo- 
rations. A very few rules have been changed 
because they were not in agreement with the 
general principles or with actual practice. 
A few new rules have been added. These 
include radio scripts, motion picture scenarios, 
Annamese names, Burmese and Karen names, 
radio stations, archives, and commissions and 
committees. 

In the main, however, the rules remain sub- 
stantially those which the libraries of the 
United States have been using for many years. 
Since the rules represent the best or the most 
general practice of the majority of these li- 
braries, changes could not well be made with- 
out their agreement. 

During the six months which I spent on 
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A the editing of the 4.L.A. Catalog Rules, 1 


consulted the editors of the 1941 edition and 
also many members of the Library of Con- 
gress stafí and discussed with them matters 
in their special fields. 1 was also in constant 
touch with catalogers in other libraries 
through the seven members of an advisory 
board, who in their turn consulted their col- 
leagues and members of the library staff. 

Copies of the revised draft are now in the 
hands of the Advisory Board and of the di- 
rectors of the A.L.A. Division of Cataloging 
and Classification for critical examination. 
If, in general, it meets their approval, it will 
then be prepared for printing by the Ameri- 
can Library Association. 

kk ox 


A motion was made and passed to omit the 
reading of all committee reports except those 
with recommendations requiring action by the 
membership. Accordingly, the secretary read 
only the recommendations from the report 
of the Special Committee on State Author 
Headings. They were accepted. 


Special Committee on State Author Headings 


The committee recommends that the Divi- 
sion of Cataloging and Classification consider 
at this time setting a definite time limit for 
bringing to a close the activities of the Special 
Committee on State Author Headings. We 
further recommend that the special committee 
be discharged as soon as it has received all 
lists slated for completion by the end of 1947. 
After that date, completed lists may be sent 
direct from the compiler to the Publications 
Committee, and after approval by that com- 
mittee, to the publishing department. 

In the absence of the chairman, Marie 
Louise Prevost, Public Library, Newark, 
Amelia Krieg read the report of the Special 
Committee on a Cataloging Quarterly. The 
report was adopted. 


Special Committee on a Cataloging Quarterly* 


The Committee on a Cataloging Quarterly, 
since the report presented at the Chicago 
meeting of the Division of Cataloging and 
Classification, Dec. 27, 1946, has examined 
the field for editorship and presented to the 
president of the division a name for approval 
and appointment to membership in the com- 
mittee as editor-to-be. 


* Abridged. 
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The committee has ascertained that solici- 
tation of subscriptions may take place via a 
sheet and tear-off in the A.L.A. Bulletin and 
by a sheet mailed to members of the division 
in the envelopes of News Notes of the Board 
of Directors; and that College and Research 
Libraries will assist in our publicity. 

An apportionment of $150 was made to the 
committee at Buffalo against which we have 
not yet drawn. We feel that at least another 
$100 should be added to this sum, making 
$250 in all against which we may draw for 
the direct-by-mail solicitation which will be 
needed to supplement our approach via exist- 
ing sheets; and respectfully request that this 
allotment be granted us. 

As the whole machinery of promotion will 
get rapidly under way as soon as the editor 
has official appointment, it is recommended 
that the term of the present committee be 
prolonged to the completion of its work now 
in mid-stream. If such action be taken, this 
statement will remain ... an interim report. 

Werner B. Ellinger, chairman of the Special 

Committee on the Revision of the Constitution, 
moved the adoption of the amendment to Ar- 
ticle XI, Section 1, of the constitution, as 
printed in the 4.L.4. Bulletin, April 1947, 
p. 124: 
In Article XI, Section r, of the constitution strike 
out the words “he shall publish them in the 
official publication of the American Library 
Association" and substitute the words “he shall 
publish them in the News Notes of the Board of 
Directors, or otherwise notify each member of 
the division in writing.” This amendment shall 
be applicable to the notice of the proposal for 
revision of the constitution and by-laws to be 
reported at the 1947 annual meeting of the 
A.L.A. Division of Cataloging and Classifica- 
tion. 


The amendment was adopted. 

‘Before consideration of the revised con- 
stitution, Miss Bond proposed that the usual 
procedure of a reading of the complete draft 
be dispensed with, since it had been printed 
in the spring issue of News Notes, and that 
Mr. Ellinger read only the changes made 
since that printing. There being no objec- 
tion from the membership, this course was 
adopted. Following a reading of the changes, 
Mr. Ellinger moved to substitute the new 
constitution and by-laws for the existing con- 
stitution and by-laws. He also moved that 
the report of the Special Committee on the 
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Revision of the Constitution, which accom- 
panied the draft, be adopted as a guide for 
the publication of the constitution and by- 
laws. With only a few questions and no 
discussion, both motions were passed. 


LEE MEL. 


Pauline A. Seely, Los Angeles County Pub- 
lic Library, who is a member of an advisory 
subcommittee of the Board on Personnel Ad- 
ministration, presented a report oí the work 
of that group: 

Last year at Buffalo the Board on Person- 
nel Administration invited each division to 
send a representative to a meeting informally. 
They found that this was so mutually bene- 
ficial that they decided to develop the idea. 
Now the divisional representatives are con- 
stituted as an advisory subcommittee of the 
Board on Personnel Administration. Its func- 
' tions are to advise and to assist the board 
in its personnel problems, especially in the 
divisions’ fields, and to correlate the work 


of the board with the work of the divisions . 


in personnel matters. 

During the last year projects that are in 
progress by the board have been submitted 
to these divisional representatives and an op- 
portunity given for criticism and suggestions. 
One project of considerable importance is 
the outline of library duties which has been 
developed by a subcommittee of California 
librarians. 1 found the first draft of this 
outline rather abridged in the cataloging 
field, seeming to place us in a relatively un- 
important position, and I criticized it very 
severely. More work will be done on it and 
a mimeographed draft may be ready by fall 
for presentation to the profession. A manual 
on job analysis and classification and pay plans 
for use in smaller libraries is being under- 
taken. A project which is nearing completion 
is the service rating sheet; it will soon be 
ready for publication. 


Library of Gongress Descriptive 
Cataloging Code* 


Remarks by Lucile M. Morsch, Descriptive 
Cataloging Division, Library of Congress: 

I have about five minutes to tell you about the 
rules I've been working on for six months, to 
announce that they have now been published in 
a preliminary edition, and to explain why we 
published the rules in such an edition. . .. 
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The rules were published just this month—in 
fact, since I left Washington—and they are 
being used now at the Library of Congress by 
the Descriptive Cataloging Division and the 
Coyright Cataloging Division for all of our 
work. Beginning yesterday all of the catalogers 
are using the new rules. Before I left, the 
heads of the various sections and 1 cataloged 
eighty-five titles according to the new rules and 
we had the entries printed alongside entries for 
the same titles prepared according to the old 
rules. We have these for distribution at the 
Library of Congress booth, too, and I'm sure 
you'll find it interesting to compare the two 
columns of entries. 

I shall have to assume that you all know about 
the background of the rules. All the members 
of the Division of Catloging and Classification 
were sent, I believe, copies of the Studies in 
Descriptive Cataloging upon which these rules 
were to be based. In arriving at many of the .- 
new rules, a compromise was adopted which 
tried to meet the wishes of many people: li- 
brarians in several departments and divisions of 
the Library of Congress, librarians from other 
libraries who were asked by the Librarian of 
Congress to advise us on the needs and interests 
of other libraries, catalogers and others who 
have one way or another been brought into dis- 
cussions of cataloging problems. Sometimes a 


compromise suits no one and there may be some 


as such in this publication but the best way to 
find out, we thought, was to quit talking about 
the moot points and try out the proposals. 

Hence the preliminary edition. It has been 
printed with particularly wide margins to leave 
room for annotations and we urgently request 
that you let us know what annotations you find 
necessary, We hope to publish an edition next 
year that eliminates the unsatisfactory rules or 
statements appearing in this preliminary edition 
and we can do this only if you will give us your 
frank, constructive criticisms. 

Now, as to the chief differences between the 
old and the new. The most important is, of 
course, the relationship of the title page in- 
formation to the catalog entry. Whereas, here- 
tofore, the entry reflected both the order and the 
fullness of the data on the title page, the new 
rules provide for neither. A general order for 
the items customarily found on the title pages 
of books is provided but when this does not 
agree with the order on a given book, the pre- 
scribed order is followed rather than the order 
of the title page. If any item on the title page 
is not included in the catalog entry its omission 
is not shown; if, however, a part of the title 
or subtitle is omitted, this is indicated by the 
customary three dots. Data included in the 
entry that is not taken from the title page is 
indicated by the use of square brackets. 
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Both the imprint and the collation have been 
simplified. In general, only the first-named 
place and publisher are given in the entry and 
the names of publishers are abbreviated to a 
greater extent than herétofore. The new colla- 
tion will not be quite as simple as that of the 
Army Medical Library, but the statement of il- 
lustrative matter is to be limited to the most 
important types of illustration. 

The second most significant difference is that 
these rules leave more things to the judgment 
of the cataloger than our former rules. They 
attempt to supply general guidance on all 
matters, but they do not try to supply all the 
answers to all the problems that confront the 
cataloger. The reasons for this are several: the 
feeling in certain quarters that cataloging rules 
had grown too complex for efficiency and the 
existence of a very full body of rules makes 
catalogers too dependent on rules and too un- 
willing to make decisions based on their own 
judgment. We have no illusions that the details 
of cataloging can be given in a consistently 
uniform style without a very elaborate set of 
rules. These rules have been prepared to carry 
out the idea that there are at least two things 
more important than such consistency; these are: 
first, the time to be saved by making many 
decisions on the basis of the judgment of a 
professionally trained cataloger and, second, that 
this kind of cataloging is much more interesting 
for the kind of cataloger that we have and that 
we hope to attract for our work. If this idea 
is correct, Mr. Swank’s criticisms of overelabo- 
rate cataloging performed by following a rigid 
set of cataloging rules will no longer need to 
concern us. 


Library of Congress Cumulative Catalog* 


A report on the Library of Congress Cumu- 
lative Catalog, prepared by John W. Cronin, 
Processing Department, Library of Congress, 
was read by Edward A. Finlayson, of the 
Card Division: 


As I am speaking to you now, the second quar- 
terly of the Library of Congress Cumulative 
Catalog, containing around 20,000 entries (in- 
cluding added entries and cross-references) on 
more than 500 pages, goes to press. In the next 
ten days or so, about six hundred copies of the 
quarterly will be distributed to about five hun- 
dred libraries, including some foreign libraries. 
Financially, the catalog is gaining strength and 
promises fair to carry itself. Its future is now 
in your hands, and the catalog is bound to sue- 
ceed. This, in summary, is the progress 
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achieved so far in the development of the 
Cumulative Catalog. 

The value of a current bibliographical record 
of the materials cataloged by the Library of 
Congress was recognized early by the library. 
For nearly half a century the Library of Con- 
gress distributed its printed cards free to more 
than one hundred depository libraries at home 
and abroad in the interests of bibliographical 
activity and scholarship. But the maintenance 
of the depository catalog was increasingly costly 
to the Library of Congress and the depository 
libraries, and prohibitive to most other libraries. 
It became clear that if the bibliographical needs 
of the American libraries and scholars were bet- 
ter to be served, and if we were, collectively, 
to make a greater contribution to an interna- 
tional exchange of bibliographical information 


‘in the interest of cultural cooperation, then an- 


other instrument, more convenient and less 
costly, would have to be devised. The Cumula- 
tive Catalog is developed in response to this 
need and H. W. Wilson must be given due 
credit for popularizing the idea in the profession 
and contributing to the successful launching of 
the Cumulative Catalog at the beginning of 
this year. 

The production of the Cumulative Catalog 
has been made possible by the development of 
a procedure which utilizes for the Cumulative 
Catalog the type set by the printer for the L.C. 
catalog cards, The procedure has been de- 
veloped largely by the Government Printing 
Office and operates, briefly, as follows: 

After the L.C, catalog cards have been printed 
for distribution, the leading ts removed from the 
type of the entry and the lines are brought close 
together. From this type new cards having a 
minimum of interlinear space are printed for the 
Cumulative Catalog. These cards are laid out 
on an especially devised aligning machine in 
the form of pages from which photo-offset 
plates of a reduced size are made, And from 
these plates the Cumulative Catalog is printed 
in the form now familiar to all of you. 

This is the best method we have been able to 
devise if we are not to assume the forbidding 
cost of setting type especially for the Cumulative 
Catalog. But this method has, inherently, one 
great disadvantage: that is that the design of 
the entry of our printed card is not altogether 
suitable for the printed page. I have already 
mentioned the fact that after the L.C. cards are 
printed the leading has to be removed from the 
type and the lines brought together for the 
entries of the Cumulative Catalog. Even then 
the entry is not quite what is desired for the 
Cumulative Catalog. It is, therefore, proposed 
that we redesign the shape of the entry so that it 
will be satisfactory for both the printed catalog 
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card and the printed page. The proposal con- 
templates the following changes: 

(1) The main heading is to project one em 
into the left margin of the entry 

(2) The collation is to follow the imprint on 
the same line 

(3) The notes are to be combined into a 
minimum of paragraphs 

(4) All paragraphs of the entry are to be set 
close, without space between. 

These changes would save a maximum of 
space, expedite the production of the Cumulative 
Catalog, and improve the appearance of its 
printed pages. But would they be acceptable to 
the subscribers for L.C, printed cards? We are 
very much interested in your reactions to these 
proposed changes and hope that you may help 
us to decide these questions in accordance with 
the wishes of most libraries. 

In considering these questions one must think 
of the Cumulative Catalog as a long-term proj- 
ect, on which the proposed changes will have a 
far-reaching effect. 

In correspondence, subscribers for the Cumula- 
tive Catalog have made various requests, the 
fulfilment of which must await a considerable 
increase in the number of subscribers and sub- 
scriptions, if the subscription cost is not to be 
considerably increased. Of these requests, two 
have received special attention. One relates to 
improvement of the legibility of the Cumulative 
Catalog. We know how it could be improved, 
but we are still groping for a method which will 
enable us to do it without affecting materially 
the cost of production of the Cumulative Catalog. 
The other and most important of the requests 
relates to the provision of a subject approach to 
the Cumulative Catalog. We must decide, first, 
whether this approach is to be served by a 
classified arrangement of the entries of the 
Cumulative Catalog, or by their listing under 
their subject headings; and second, whether 
these entries are to be given in full, thus forming 
a subject catalog, or in brief, forming essentially 
a subject index to the Cumulative Catalog. In 
addition, we must decide how frequently this 
subject catalog or index is to be issued. These 
questions are all under active consideration, and 
we earnestly invite your participation in their 
solution. When we have completed our study of 
these questions, and of the several methods of 
production, we shall submit our findings and 
estimates to you for decision. 

In conclusion we should like to repeat the 
message which accompanies every issue of the 
Cumulative Catalog: “The Cumulative Catalog, 
as a self-sustaining publication, will be respon- 
sive to the needs and suggestions of the libraries 
supporting it, and will seek to cultivate its po- 
tentialities and usefulness within the limits of the 
support accorded it by these libraries.” 
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Dewey Decimal Classification* 


Mrs. Esther Purdy Potter, Dewey Decimal 
Classification, presented a statement on the 
progress of the standard edition of that work: 


Although news forecasters and commentators 
live to regret their predictions, and although we 
have had to retract two predictions, our latest 
and, I hope, last, is that the Standard Edition 
will be ready to go to the printers by May 1949. 
At the moment, approximately one-third of the 
revision is completed, and because we have a 
larger editorial staff and our methods have at 
last, through trial and error, become more efh- 
cient, we are most hopeful that the remaining 
two-thirds will go along more quickly. 

The work of revision has been greatly facili- 
tated by the Division of Cataloging and Classi- 
fication. The criticisms of the 14th edition, col- 
lected by Grace Hill, and more lately by the 
Editorial Office’s questionnaire, and the detailed 
criticism of it by the Library Schools Subcom- 
mittee have formed the basis of our decisions on 
what to cut down, what to increase, where to 
define, where to explain, and, often, where pro- 
vision was necessary for new materials. Not 
only has the division given us the preliminary 
advice, but, perhaps what is even more im- 
portant, advice on the practicality of our re- 
visions. It is easy to step into a completely 
academic frame of mind when one sits in an 
office concocting a classification, and frequently 
a matter of logic or philosophy assumes tremen- 
dous proportions. We need the people who are 
struggling with the application of the D.C. to 
constantly remind us that it is not a philosophic 
scheme, but a finding guide to books in libraries. 

The period of major decisions about the con- 
tent of the Standard Edition is past. Although 
much work remains to be done, particularly in 
the 500's and 6co’s, we are beginning to turn our 
attention to the problem of format and market- 
ing. 

The Editorial Office and I think the D.C. Com- 
mittee is unhappy about the typography, the 
binding, and the weight of the 14th edition. 
There are probably few books on your shelves 
more inconspicuously unattractive than the D.C., 
and although we need durability, it does not 
seem necessary that all the lessons in bookmak- 
ing... should be sacrificed to it. Typography, 
of course, is a problem to be solved by the 
printer and the Editorial Office, but we wonder 
if you have ideas about the cover. The r4th 
edition needs a strong arm to handle it. Should 
we use thinner paper, should we increase the 
number of volumes, or should we print two 
columns of schedules to a page? 

Ever since 1876, the current revision has 
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were asked for suggestions as to the types of 
notes and comments which would be most use- 
ful in hospital book reviews. 

The business meeting of the Hospital Li- 
braries Division was called to order Wednes- 
day morning, July 2, at the Adams School with 
30 members present. 

There were no minutes from a previous 
meeting. A summary of the Buffalo meeting 
appeared in: the 4.L.d. Bulletin, and Miss 
Methven gave a résumé of the midwinter 
meeting at Chicago. Reports of committees 
were read. Following that of the Committee 
on the Constitution and By-Laws, it was 
moved and carried that a recommendation be 
made that the committee be enlarged and that 
the recommendations of this year’s committee 
be turned over to next year’s committee. 

Most discussion and interest were shown in 

the report covering “Objectives and Standards 
For Hospital Libraries,” Tentative 1947 Re- 
vision, copies of which were distributed. It 
was suggested that the title retain “Hospital 
Libraries,” and that sections of the standards 
and objectives be divided in such manner as 
(I)' Patients’ Libraries; (II) Medical Li- 
braries; (111) Nursing Libraries. Various 
minor changes were approved. In order that 
the “Objectives and Standards” might not be 
used to the detriment of those agencies and 
hospitals already providing services above 
those recommended, and for the protection of 
those institutions where local conditions make 
necessary an increase in staff and budget, it 
was asked that some phrase be incorporated in 
a prominent place to indicate that these. are 
minimum standards under fairly ideal condi- 
tions. 

‘There was no old business. 

It was moved and carried that a recommen- 
dation be made to A.L.A. that when surveys of 
library service are contemplated, surveys of 


Division of Libraries for 


T HE Division of Libraries for Children 
A and Young People had one meeting 
jointly with the Public Libraries Division, the 
Library Extension Division, and the ‘Trustees 
Division; one general meeting for the division; 
and two business sessions, the second only a 
brief session following the general meeting. 
The joint meeting is reported by the Public 
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the Hospita Libraries Division discussed the 
subject “B ook Selection to Promote Mental 
and Physical Balance.” Carl Vitz, presiding, 
introduced the following speakers: Warden 
Johnstón of Alcatraz, Edna Phillips, and Miss 
Perrie Jones, representing the Hospital Li- 
braries Division. Miss Jones’ topic, “The 
Public Library Follows Its Readers Into the 
Hospitals,’ made clear the large number of 
hospitalized individuals who still have no type 
of hospital library service, and the responsi- 
bility of the public library toward such per- 
sons. Hospital librarians have a splendid 
opportunity for original study and research in 
bibliotherapy and such material is needed to 
evaluate the hospital library program. 
AGNES GEORGE COWERN, Acting Secretary 


Children and Young People 


Libraries Division. In addition, there were 
the separate section and association meetings. 


General Program Meeting 


The division’s general meeting was held in - 
the auditorium of the Y.M.C.A., July 4, the 
division’s president, Martha Manier Parks, 
presided. There were two speakers, Walter 
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Nominating Committee 


The report of the Nominating Committee 
was read by the secretary, and accepted. The 
election in the spring of 1947 resulted as fol- 
lows: president, M. Ruth MacDonald, U.S. 
Army Medical Library, Washington, D.C. : 
vice president, Maurice F. Tauber, Columbia 
University Libraries, New York City; secre- 
tary-treasurer, Margaret Webster Ayrault, 
U.S. Department of Agriculture Library, 
Washington, D.C.; director-at-large, Ben- 
jamin Allen Custer, Public Library, Detroit. 
A.L.A Councilors: Loeta Lois Johns, Pacific 
Northwest Bibliographica Center, University 
of Washington, Seattle; Florence A Bissett, 
Library of Parliament, Ottawa, Ont. 

Marcer H. C. MEIKLEHAM, Chairman 


Miss Bond turned the meeting over to the 
new president, Miss MacDonald, who greeted 
the division, and declared the meeting ad- 
journed. 7 
ÁLICE E. PHELPS, Secretary-Treasurer 


Division of Hospital Libraries 


HE Hospital Libraries Division of the 
A.L.A. met for its first sessionX Tuesday 
afternoon, July 1. Se 
Mildred Louise Methven, president, intro- 
duced Mrs. Leah R. Frisby, Letterman Wen- 
eral Hospital, who presented a survey! of 
hospital library service in the San Francisco 
area. Miss Methven, after introducing panel 
members, turned the meeting over to Miss 
Perrie Jones, St. Paul Public Library and 
chairman of the panel discussion.  Partici- 
pants were: Dr. Alfred Auerback, consultant 
to V. A. Hospital, Palo Alto; Dr. F. F. Boyes, 
V. A. Hospital, Palo Alto; Dr. Karl M. Bow- 
man, superintendent, Langley Porter Clinic, 
San Francisco; Cdr. Tracy D. Cuttle, U.S.N. 
(M.C.), U. S. Naval Hospital, Oak Knoll, 
Oakland; Helen F. Jones, librarian on ward 
service, Letterman General Hospital, San 
Francisco; Dr. J. A. Katzive, director, Mount 
Zion Hospital, San Francisco; Dr. Donald 
Matthews, V. A. Hospital, Livermore; Dr. 
Frederick G. Niemand, St. Francis Hospital, 
San Francisco; Elizabeth Pieters, Patients' 
Library, University Hospitals, lowa City, 
Towa. 
In opening the discussion of the panel sub- 


ject, “You Never Can Tell What a Book 
Might Do,” it was pointed out that important 
functions of hospital library service were to 
help the patient adjust to a changed physical 
life and to help him to gain insight and ac- 
ceptance of his limitations. Stenographic re- 
productions of the discussions will be available 
for lending. 

Dr. Niemand, aided through a personal 
crisis by books, became interested in using 
books in:treatment of patients at the Psycho- 
somatic Foundation, and distributed to those 
in the audience copies of How a Book Can 
Change One’s Life: Bibliotherapy: An Im- 
portant Technique in Psychotherapy, telling 
how books were used, especially with ref- 
erence to group treatment. 

Doctors on the panel agreed that a record 
of the patients’ reading, together with short 
reviews of the books, were of assistance to the 
doctor in his understanding of the patient. It 
was suggested that it would be very valuable 
to have staff members with psychiatric back- 
grounds give psychiatric reviews of books to 
the librarians. 

Miss Perrie Jones emphasized the need for 
case studies in bibliotherapy. Panel members 
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MLN, Kaulfers, associate professor of education, 


Stanford University, and George V. Shevia- 
kov, San Francisco State College. Dr. Kaul- 
fers’ talk, entitled “Where Are We Bound 
For?”, was a forceful presentation of the 
necessity of shaping all educational programs 
toward the realization of the interdependence 
of men. Mr. Sheviakov's talk, entitled “Read- 
ing in Relation to the Feeling of Children 
and Young People,” effectively emphasized the 
fact that librarians deal with human beings, 
not books, and that reading has meaning only 
in its relationship to growth and development 
of the individual. Mr. Sheviakov spoke as a 


-- psychologist and educator. A period of audi- 


/ 


ence participation followed these talks. 

A short business session followed the gen- 
eral meeting. This session is reported as part 
of the general business transacted by the di- 
vision. 


+ 


Officers Elected and Other Business 


The division’s business meeting was held 
on the morning of July 2; a few items of 
business were transacted at the close of the 
program meeting on the afternoon of July 4. 
The Elections Committee reported results of 
the ballot previously conducted by mail. Off- 
cial personnel for 1947-48 is as follows (as 
a matter of record, section afiliation and the 


p year in which term of office is concluded are 


, 


A 


indicated: A—American Association of School 
Librarians, C—Children’s Library Associa- 
tion, Y—Young People’s Reading Round 
Table, Full identification is not given; it can 
be established by reference to the roster of 
members of the Association). President, Jean 
Carolyn Roos (Y1948); vice president, Sue 
Hefley (A1948); treasurer, Louise F. Rees 
(A1950). Directors: Agnes Krarup (A1949); 
Margaret Fraser (A1948) ; Kathrine H. Mc- 
Alarney (C1949); Louise Singley (C1948); 
Mabel Williams (Y1949); Doris Elizabeth 
Wood (Y1948). Elizabeth A. Groves, 
chairman, C.L.A.; Virginia Chase, vice chair- 
man, C.L.A.; Ruth M. Ersted, chairman, 
A.A.S.L.; Frances Henne, vice chairman, 
A.A.S.L.; Mrs. Beatrice W. Schein, chairmán, 
Y.P.R.R.T.; Martha Manier Parks, past 
president, A.A.S.L. Councilors: Esther V. 
Burrin (A1951) ; Lillian J. Lawyer (Y 1951) ; 
Margaret R. Greer (1949) ; Nancy Eliza- 
beth Hoyle (A1949); Barbara Easton Bent 
(C1949); Helen M. Iredell (A1950) ; Vir- 
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ginia Chase (Cr950); Mrs. Beatrice W.: 
Schein (Y1950); Mrs. Margaret Alexander 
Edwards (Y 1950) ; Wilma Bennett (A1948); 
Marian C. Young (C1948). By constitutional 
amendment the representative of children's 
and young peoples’ library interests on the 
American Library Association Headquarters 
staff was designated as executive secretary 
of the division; this action negated the election 
of Marie C. Will as division secretary. It 
was decided upon recommendation of the 
division board that Miss Will would be ap- 
pointed to work experimentally with the ex- 
ecutive secretary during the coming year in 
the matter of division elections and in the 
project in setting up files of division member- 
ship at Association Headquarters. Mildred 
L. Batchelder, as representative of children's 
and young peoples” library interests on the 
Headquarters staff, will serve the division as 
executive secretary. 

Action upon the proposed constitutional 
amendment was an important item of business 
transacted.: C. Irene Hayner, as chairman 
of the constitution committee, presented pro- 
posed amendments, with slight change in 
phrasing, as they had been previously pre- 
sented to division membership in the May 
1947 issue of Top of the News. ‘The proposed 
constitutional amendments, with the rephras- 
ing suggested, were accepted by unanimous 
vote. The complete constitution, as amended, 
is printed as a part of this report. As a re- 
sult of this action, the division is now made 
up of three sections: the American Association 
of School Librarians, the Children’s Library 
Association, the Young People’s Reading 
Round Table. The Public Library Section 
which, according to the original constitution, 
included the C.L.A. and Y.P.R.R.T. was 
eliminated because it had proved to be un- 
necessarily cumbersome in administration. 

Financial support for Top of the News 
was discussed. It was the consensus that the 
division should assume responsibility for this 
publication, but that each of the three sections, 
American Association of School Librarians, 
Children's Library Association, and Young 
People's Reading Round Table, be asked to 
contribute funds additional to those available 
through the division and in proportion to sec- 
tion membership; 25¢ per member was sug- 
gested as appropriate for section consideration 
for contribution. 
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As chairman of the Membership Committee . 


of A.A.S.L., Frances Henne had been asked 
to make recommendations to the division re- 
garding desirable relationships of division 
and section membership committees. “Miss 
Henne recommended that there be no division 
membership committee but that section mem- 
bership committees continue to function with 
chairmen who are residents of the Chicago 
area, insofar as might be practical “The 
recommendation was accepted, with additional 
provision that the division’s executive secre- 
tary be named coordinator of the membership 
activities of all sections. 

Mrs. Dilla Whittemore MacBean, chair- 
man of Radio Broadcasts and Recordings 
Committee, reported that an additional album 


.of recordings should be ready for production 


during the coming year. She recommended 
that, with the production of the album now in 
preparation, the production phase of commit- 
tee activities be considered completed. The 
recommendation was accepted. 

Additional committee reports which could 
not be given orally because of limited time 
will be made available to division membership. 
through Top of the News as space permits. 

At the brief business session following the 
program of July 4 announcement was made 
of section action in financial support of Top 
of the News. Each section voted to con- 
tribute an amount representing 25¢ per mem- 
ber for the coming year; C.L.A. reported a 
contribution of $100 in addition. Miss Batch- 
elder was presented to the group as executive 


secretary. 


In response to the request of the Executive 
Secretary of A.L.A. there was formulated 
the following brief statement of suggested 
goals to be met by 1951, in observance of the 
75th anniversary of the establishment of the 
American Library Association. The state- 
ment was approved by the division and re- 
ferred to the A.L.A. executive board. 


Goals 


I. Association membership—roo per cent in- 
crease. 

2. Expansion of A.L.A. services—Provision 
for field work by Association staff. 

3. Interpretation of the A.L.A. and of li- 
5rarianship—Publications such as a well- 
illustrated book on libraries and library serv- 
ices; a book on library service to young people; 
a publication in the planning series—“The Pub- 
lic Library Discovers the Teen Age.” 
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4. Recruitment to librarianship—A vigorous 
program of recruitment at the secondary school 
and college levels, designed to result in a 100 
per cent increase in membership in the profes- 
sion. 

s. Development in library services—A school 
library supervisor in each state; in at least 
twelve states advisory and consultant services 
for public library work with children and young 
people. 


In addition to the above goals, the A.A.S.L. 
later added: improvement in the program of 
preparation for librarianship offered in library 
schools; inclusion of courses in books for 
children and young people in the preparation 
of secondary and elementary teachers. 

Elizabeth A. Groves, chairman of the Reso- 
lutions Committee, read the following resolu- 
tions which were adopted by the division. 


Resolutions 


1. WHEREAS, It has been necessary to study and 
revise the Constitution of the Division of Li- 
braries for Children and Young People; 

WHEREAS, A Constitution Committee has had 
to be appointed, whose members worked faith- 
fully and untiringly on this critical matter in 
the interests of the division and its members; 

Resolved, That we, the members of the Divi- 

sion of Libraries for Children and Young Peo- 
ple, hereby express and record our appreciation 
and thanks to C. Irene Hayner, chairman of the 
Constitution Committee, and to the assisting 
committee members for the splendid way in 
which they served over the period necessary to 
studying and recommending the constitution 
amendments. 
2. WHEREAS, A local committee having been ap- 
pointed for the purpose of planning and setting 
up an exhibit booth at the A.L.A. conference 
held in San Francisco, June 1947; 

Wuereas, The committee chairman, Bess M. 
Landfear, and her committee members repre- 
senting the American Association of School Li- 
brarians, the Children’s Library Association, the 
Young People's Reading Round Table, the 
School Library Association of California, South- 
ern Section, and the School Library Association 
of California, Northern Section, did such splen- 
did work in setting up and manning the ex- 
tremely valuable exhibit booth for the division; 

Resolved, That we, the members of the Divi- 
sion of Libraries for Children and Young Peo- 
ple, hereby express and record our appreciation 
to Miss Landfear and her committee members. 
3. WHEREAS, the public and private school li- 
brarians and children's librarians, public library 
officials, and school officials of the city of San 
Francisco and neighboring communities have 
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~ devoted much time to the preparation for this 


conference and to the entertainment and comfort 
of those attending; 

Resolved, That we, the members of the Divi- 
sion of Libraries for Children and Young Peo- 
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ple, express and record our appreciation ‘of the 
work of those who have made these meetings so 
successful.. 


MARTHA MANIER PARKS, President 


CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS OF THE 4.L.A. DIVISION OF LIBRARIES 
FOR CHILDREN AND YOUNG PEOPLE 


(As amended at the San Francisco Conference, July 2, 1047) 


ARTICLE I. Name 


The name of this division shall be the Divi- 
sion of Libraries for Children and Young Peo- 
ple. 


ARTICLE II. Object 


The object of this division shall be to promote 
librarianship and library service for children 
and young people in all types of libraries, 
whether publicly or privately supported, and to 
cooperate with the American Library Associa- 
tion and other library and educational groups 
in the promotion of enterprises affecting the 
welfare of youth. 


AnTICLE III. Membership 


Sec. 1. Any member of the American Library 
Association who is interested in promoting li- 
brarianship and library service for children and 
young people may become a member of this divi- 
sion by designating this division when paying 
dues or by complying with conditions prescribed 
in the by-laws. 

Sec. 2. On nomination of the board of direc- 
tors, any member of the American Library As- 
sociation may be elected to honorary member- 
ship in this division by a two-thirds vote of the 
members present and voting at the annual busi- 
ness meeting of the division. 

Sec. 3. A.L.A. life members before Tune 1939 
may be admitted without allotment to member- 
ship of this division. 


ARTICLE IV. Sections 


Sec. r. This division shall be organized into: 


sections representing the fields of special interest 
of members of the division in work with chil- 
dren and young peoplé in schools and public 
libraries. 

a. Additional sections may be organized with 
the appproval of the board of directors when 
need for such sections arises. 

Sec. 2. Each member of the division, including 
persons employed in capacities not covered by 
the preceding provision, shall be given member- 
ship in one section of the division in accordance 
with the preference expressed on his A.L.A. 
membership application blank and shall there- 
after vote as a member of that section. Mem- 


bership and voting classification may be changed 
by any member by indicating such change when 
paying dues. 

a. A member of any one section or group 
within the division may join any other section 
or group of the division by meeting the qualifica- 
tions for membership specified by that section 
or group. 

Sec. 3. Each section shall have autonomy in, 
and responsibility for, its own field of activities 
and the expenditure of funds received from the 
division treasurer. It shall have power to elect 
its own officers and to appoint committees re- 
lating to its own affairs. 

Sec..4. Each section shall annually elect from 
its voting membership one representative on the 
board of directors to serve for a term of two 
years. 

ARTICLE V, Officers 


Sec. r. The officers of this division shall be a. 
president, a vice president, an executive secre- 
tary, and a treasurer. 

a. The representative of children's and young 
peoples’ library interests on the American Li- 
brary Association Headquarters staff shall be 
executive secretary of the division. 

Sec. 2. The president, vice president, and 
treasurer shall be elected by mail ballot of the 
membership of the division for the terms of 
ofhce specified in the by-laws, and each elected 
officer or director shall serve until the adjourn- 
ment of the conference following the election of 
his successor. 

Sec. 3. No member shall hold the same elective 
office for two consecutive terms. 

Sec. 4. In case of a vacancy in the office of 
the president, the vice president (president- 
elect) shall automatically become president to 
serve until the end of his elected term. The 
board of directors shall have power to fill by 
appointment all other vacancies in office, except 
executive secretary, the persons so appointed to 
serve until the next annual election, at which 
time a successor shall be elected to fill the un- 
expired balance of the term. 


ARTICLE VI. Management 


Sec, 1. The administration of the affairs of 
the division shall be vested in a board of 
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directors which shall consist of the officers of 
the division, two directors elected by each sec- 
tion, the retiring president, and the chairmen 
and vice chairmen of the sections. 

Sec, 2. The board of directors shall coordinate 
activities and policies of the autonomous sec- 
tions, shall have authority to conduct all business 
pertaining to the division as a whole between 
conferences or meetings of the division, and 
shall act in an advisory capacity to the American 
Library Association Headquarters in fields con- 
cerned with library work with children and 
young people. It shall decide upon the expendi- 
ture of funds belonging to the division and is 
authorized to allot funds to sections and com- 
‘mittees in accordance with the policy adopted 
by the division. Decisions, activities, and poli- 
cies which affect one section only shall be the 
responsibility of that section. 

a. The president of the division shall serve 
as chairman of the board. 

Sec. 3. Meetings of the board of directors may 
be called by the chairman at such times and 
places as he may designate and shall be called 
upon request of a majority of the board. 

a. A majority of the board shall constitute a 
quorum, 

Sec. 4. Approval in writing by a majority of 
the board or of any committee shall be equiva- 
lent to a vote by the board or committee if 
conducted under the conditions specified in the 
. by-laws. 

Sec. 5. The board of directors is authorized 
to adept rules for the transaction of its business, 
provided such rules do not conflict with the 
constitution and by-laws of this division or with 
the constitution and by-laws of the American 
Library Association. 

Sec. 6. The board of directors may at its dis- 
cretion provide for a mail vote on any question 
or questions requiring action between business 
meetings. 


ARTICLE VII. Meetings 


Sec. 1. Meetings shall be held as provided in 
the by-laws. 

Sec. 2. Fifty members 
quorum. 


shall constitute a 
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ARTICLE VIII. Amendments 


Sec. 1. This constitution may be amended by 
a three-fourths vote of all members present and 
voting at the business meeting held during the 
annual conference of the American Library As- 
sociation, provided that the amendment has been 
proposed by the board of directors or by vote 
of the membership of any one of the sections or 
by a committee authorized by the division, and 
has been sent in writing to the executive secre- 
tary, and a copy of the proposed amendment 
has been printed in the 4.2.4. Bulletin or the 
official organ of the division at least one month 
prior to the month in which the annual confer- 
ence is held. 

a. In case no annual meeting of the American 
Library Association shall be held, the board of 
directors may provide for a vote by mail. 
Amendments properly proposed and published 
in the A.L.A4. Bulletin or the official organ of 
the division may then be submitted to the mem- 
bership and passed by an affirmative vote of 
three-fourths of all ballots received, 

Sec. 2. Unless specifically stated otherwise, by- 
laws may be adopted or amended by a two- 
thirds vote of members present and voting at 
the annual business meeting, provided the 
amendment has been proposed by the board of 
directors or by vote of the membership of any 
one of the sections or by a committee authorized 
by the division and has been sent in writing 
to the executive secretary and a copy of the 
proposed amendment has been printed in the 
A.L.A. Bulletin or the official organ of the divi- 
sion at least one month prior to the month in 
which the annual conference 1s held. Any by- 
law may be suspended by a three-fourths vote 
of those present and voting at the business meet- 
ing held during an annual conference. 

a. In case no annual meeting of the American 
Library Association shall be held, the board of 
directors may provide for a vote by mail. 
Amendments to the by-laws properly proposed 
and published in the Z.L.4. Bulletin or the 
oficial organ of the division may then be sub- 


.mitted to the membership and passed by an 


affirmative vote of three-fourths of all ballots 
received. 


BY-LAWS 


ARTICLE I. Dues 


Sec. 1. The allotment to which the division is 
entitled from the American Library Association 
shall serve as dues for all active members of the 
division, 

Sec. 2. Class A library members of the Ameri- 
can Library Association may become active 
members of the division without payment of 
dues. 

. Sec. 3. No dues shall be required as a basis for 


honorary membership in this division, nor shall 
honorary members be eligible to hold office. 

Sec. 4. Any of the provisions of this article 
may be modified and a schedule of additional 
dues established by mail vote of the membership 
of the division without requiring the procedure 
of an amendment to the constitution or by-laws. 
Adoption of any change in dues by mail vote 
shall require favorable votes from a majority 
of the membership. 
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Sec. 5. a. Membership Year. The membership 
year of the division shall be the calendar year. 

b. Fiscal Year. The fiscal year of the division 
shall end August 31. The fiscal year shall gov- 
ern all business and activities of the division 
except as otherwise provided in the constitution 
and by-laws. 


ARTICLE II. Nominations and Elections 


Sec. x, Prior to each annual conference of the 
American Library Association, the president of 
the division shall appoint a nominating commit- 
tee made up of not less than three members 
representing different sections to arrange for 
nomination of candidates for such elective po- 
sitions as are to be filled and shall appoint a 
committee on elections which shall have charge 
of the conduct of the election and the counting 
and tabulation of all votes cast. 

a. Each year there shall be elected a vice 
president who shall serve one year as vice presi- 
dent, the following year as president, and the 
third year as a member of the board of directors. 
The treasurer shall be elected for a term of 
three years. 

Sec. 2, A majority of all votes 
necessary to constitute an election. 
tie vote, the successful candidate 
termined by lot, 


cast shall be 


In case of a 
shall be de- 


ARTICLE III. Officers 


The duties of officers shall be 
implied by their respective titles 
are specified in these by-laws. 

Sec. 1. The president shall appoint all stand- 
ing or special committees and be an ex officio 
member of such committees without the right 
to vote except in case of a tie, He shall be re- 
sponsible for any general division program at 
the annual conference of the American Library 
Association. 

Sec. 2. The executive secretary shall keep a 
record of the proceedings of the division; shall 
present a written report at the business meeting 
held during the annual conference of the Ameri- 
can Library Association; and shall carry out 
such other duties as may be delegated by the 
board of directors. 

Sec. 3. The treasurer shall receive, record, 
and disburse the operating funds of the division 
under the direction of the board of directors. 

a. An annual audit of records shall be made 


such as are 
and such as 
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by a qualified person appointed for the purpose 
by the president of the division. i 


ARTICLE IV. Representation in Council 


Sec. 1. The division shall be represented in 
Council under the provisions of the American 
Library Association Constitution and By-Laws. 
Councilors shall be elected by mail ballot of the 
members of the division. 

Sec. 2. Prior to each annual conference of 
the American Library Association, the nomi- 
nating committee shall submit the required num- 
ber of names of candidates for Council chosen 
from each section according to membership. In 
order to assure distribution of the representa- 
tion, names of candidates shall be presented in 
blocks of two names each, the number of blocks 
being determined by the number of Councilors 
to be elected. Members of the division shall 
vote for one name only from each block. 


ARTICLE V. Meetings 


Sec. r. One general session and one business 
meeting shall be held during the annual con- 
ference of the American Library Association. 

Sec. 2. The general session of the division 
shall be open to all persons interested in the 
work of the division. Business meetings may be 
closed to all but members of the division by 
decision of the board of directors, Sections may 
at their own discretion close their meetings to all 
but their own members. 


ARTICLE VI. Boards and Committees 


Sec. x. Members of standing committees ap- 
pointed by the president of the division to con- 
sider matters of the division which require some 
continuity of attention and membership shall 
be appointed for overlapping terms not to exceed 
three years with possibility of reappointment for 
only one more term immediately succeeding. 

Sec. 2. Approval in writing by a majority of 
the board of directors or of a committee shall 
have the force of a vote by the board or com- 
mittee, 


ARTICLE VII. Parliamentary Authority 


The rules contained in Robert’s Rules of 
Order, Revised, shall govern this division in all 
cases to which they are applicable and in which 
they are not inconsistent with the constitution 
and by-laws of this division or of the American 
Library Association. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL LIBRARIANS 


The American Association of School Li- 
brarians held several meetings during the 
conference: two meetings of the board of 
directors, a business meeting, a joint meeting 


with the Young People’s Reading Round 
Table, preceded by a luncheon under the 
auspices of the School Library Association of 
California, and a meeting in the auditorium 
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of the George Washington High School, fol- 
lowed by a tea in the school library in honor 
of pioneer school librarians. Activities of 
school libraries were displayed in an exhibit 
booth, sponsored by the division, in the Civic 
Auditorium. This was arranged by a com- 
mittee directed by Bess M. Landfear, and 
school librarians served as hostesses through- 
out the week, 

At the luncheon in the Empire Room of 
the Sir Francis Drake Hotel on July 1, Mrs. 
Katherine Folger Gibson, state president of 
the School Library Association of California, 
presided. Four Latin American librarians 
who were guests of honor were introduced by 
Jewel Gardiner: Cecilia Jiménez and Rubin 
Perez Ortiz from Colombia, Ricardo Cas- 
teñada Pagnini from Guatemala, and Señora 
Lentino from Brazil. 

The theme of the joint session following 
the luncheon was “Pleasures and Problems 
of Work with Young People.” Marjorie H. 
Van Deusen presided. ‘The first paper, “A 
Library for Young Moderns,” by Mrs. Pa- 
tricia F. Ladd and Mrs. Reita Campbell 
of the City Library, Sacramento, Calif., de- 
scribed the delightful home presented to the 
city by the McClatchy family as a memorial 
to their mother. Here in attractive rooms 
with rugs, easy chairs, floor lamps, and a rec- 
ord player young people gather to read, study, 
listen to music, hold meetings, and serve re- 
freshments. A description of this library will 
appear in the Library Journal. 

Helen M. Harris, of the Lawson McGhee 
Library in Knoxville, gave an inspiring ac- 
count of the “Oak Ridge Youth Council.” At 
forums planned and conducted by students, 
atomic energy and other topics of the day are 
discussed. Teams of boys and girls have 
visited other schools and have communicated 
their lively interest in current affairs and 
their.feeling of responsibility as world citizens. 

Choosing “Person to Person” as her theme, 
Eliazbeth Neal, librarian of the Junior Col- 
lege in Compton, Calif., emphasized the im- 
portance to libraries of the informed, con- 
structive participation of many persons within 
the school system: the central administrative 
staff, principals, and teachers. She urged 
school librarians to work with the curriculum 
planning committee and student counseling 
committee. A recent conference of teachers 
and librarians brought out these constructive 
suggestions: 
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1. Make teachers welcome to the library 

2. The library is not the personal domain of 
the librarian 

3. A librarian can be too efficient for her own 
interest 

4. Personalized service to teachers brings rich 
dividends 

5. Librarians should not worry unduly about 
occasional book losses, Better lose a book than 
lose a teacher 

6. Librarians cannot afford to be known as 
hermits or as overly energetic machines. 


Helen Pierce, librarian of the Junior Col- 
lege, Modesto, Calif., spoke of the opportuni- 
ties “When the Veteran Comes to the College 
Library.” Because there are so many veter- 
ans, she said, we are in danger of neglecting 
the individual. During the war, he was in 
the world of action. Now he is in need of the 
mediation between the world of print and the 
world of people that the librarian is able to 
give. The veteran is impatient of unnecessary 
restrictions and at the same time appreciative 
of help. Some men are restless and unsure 
of themselves. Others, as Thomas Heggen 
shows in his novel, Mister Reberts, have found 
apathy the only defense that makes existence 
possible. The library can help by supplying 
such books as Joad’s Adventures of a Young 
Man in Search of a Better Worid, Liebman’s 
Peace of Mind, Blankfort’s Big Yankee, Hal- 
seys Color Blind, and Bonaro Overstreet's 
Freedom's People. 

In giving “An Invitation to Reading,” 
Marion Horton, librarian, Library and Text- 
book Section, Board of Education, Los An- 
geles, spoke of several successful ways of in- 
troducing books to young people: the Teen- 
Age Book Shows, the Kay Nielsen murals 
in Los Angeles school libraries, the use of 
book jackets on classroom bulletin boards, dis- 
cussion groups for teachers and librarians 
at which significant modern books are con- 
sidered, the use of films and recordings and 
of books in lessening race prejudice. Espe- 
cially recommended are 4 Catalogue of Se- 
lected Educational Recordings (Rev. ed., 
University Film Library Recordings Division, 
Washington Square, New York City 3, free) 


and a bibliography: Ladders in Human Rela-- 


tions, published by the American Council on 
Education ($1). Miss Horton spoke also of 
the flood of mediocre and lurid books now be- 
ing published and of the rising tides of intol- 
erance and censorship of books. 
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“Rubber-tired Library Service” was de- 
scribed by Doris Elizabeth Wood, of the 
Public Library in Troy, Ohio. She told of 
the bookmobile in Miami County. In winter 
this carries books to ten county schools in 
nine townships, with regular stops also at 
villages and crossroads, and visits to the hos- 
pital, county home, and a government housing 
project. In the summer a wider territory is 
served. In the hospital books are taken on 
a truck from room to room. ‘The visit of 
the bookmobile is the happiest event in the 
lives of the old people in the county home. 
This bookmobile is one of twenty-seven in 
Ohio. They visit 540 schools regularly and 
loan over two and a half million books a year. 

On Thursday July 3 the local committee 
arranged transportation by bus first to the 
Marina Junior High School and then to the 
George Washington High School, where the 
marvelous view of Golden Gate and the 
Marin County Hills made a fitting back- 
ground to the session at which “Looking 
across the Pacific’ was the theme. Marjorie 
H. Van Deusen presided. Mae Graham, of 
the A.L.A. Headquarters staff, gave a viva- 
cious account of her experiences in Japan 
and Korea where she was sent as advisor on 
school libraries. She found a great interest 
in books in both countries. Few libraries are 
available to the people in general although 
there are many bookshops. One school library 
was outstanding. Its principal’s philosophy 
came, he said, from Jesus Christ, John Dewey, 
and Confucius. Miss Graham added that 
Thomas Jefferson had contributed also. She 
showed interesting examples of children’s 
books with good color printing, published in 
Japan and Korea. At many meetings, with 
the help of interpreters, she discussed ways 
in which the library can support the new 
social studies curriculum and why books are 
needed to supplement a single text. A hand- 
book for Japanese teachers which she com- 
piled will be ready for distribution to all 
schools in September. l 

“Buried Treasures in the Philippines” was 
the title of Mme. Vicente Lim’s eloquent 
address on the use of books in the Philippine 
Islands. In less than forty years the Ameri- 
cans have established schools and encouraged 
democratic ideals. Instead of the 57 different 
dialects used when the Spanish governed the 
islands, a single language is now used. More 
than 35,000 libraries were established and 
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more than 400 librarians were trained in the 
University of the Philippines. East and West 
met in common bonds in the tragedy of Cor- 
regidor and Bataan. Of the 700,000 volumes 
in the Philippine National Library, only 35,000 
were salvaged. The 147,000 volumes in the 
university library were burned. The republic 
now celebrating its first birthday hopes to 
rebuild its schools, libraries, and industries 
without help from the outside, but with, 
friendliness and gratitude toward the United 
States. 

Mme. Hua-chuan Mei gave an inspiring 
account of “China's Experiment in Mass 
Education.” Though scholastic achievement 
in China has always been considered more 
desirable than wealth, until recently three 
quarters of the Chinese people were illiterate. 
This was because the written language was 
very different from the spoken language and 
the mass of the people could not spend eight 
or nine years in learning the 5000 symbols in 
the written language. In 24 years James Yen 
has revolutionized Chinese education. He re- 
duced the written language to 1000 symbols 
and has published books and periodicals in 
this basic Chinese. A large and loyal group 
of scholars traveled from village to village 
setting up people's schools. With ability to 
write came improvements in sanitation, good 
wells, vaccination against smallpox and chol- 
era, better farming methods, and a share 
government. The intelligentsia as well as 
the villagers responded to Jimmy  Yen's 
slogans: "If you have something, share with 
some one else;" "One teaches two;" "Cure 
blindness of the mind." 

At this meeting eight pioneer school li- 
brarians were made honorary members of 
the American Association of School Librari- 
ans. Marjorie H. Van Deusen read the cita- 
tions and Rheta A. Clark presented the three 
pioneer librarians who were present: Lucile 
F. Fargo, Helen L. Price, and Martha 
Caroline Pritchard. In a graceful speech 
Miss Van Deusen said that libraries had long 
existed in schools, but between 1900 and 1913 
the books were taken out from behind glass 
doors and put into use. “This year the asso- 
ciation honors eight librarians for their work 
at the turn of the century. 

Annie Spencer Cutter, ideal school library 
supervisor, stimulated the growth of school 
libraries in Cleveland by her skill in sharing 
her appreciation of books and her understand- 
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ing of school library values. She played a 
large part in working out effective school and 
public library cooperation. 

^ Lucile F. Fargo, through her practical con- 
tributions in Spokane, her teaching in library 
schools, and writing, from the days of Seven- 
teen and the Reference Librarian, to the latest 
edition of The Library in the School, has been 
a leader of school librarians. 

Mary Evelyn Hall, appointed in 1903, made 
the Girls’ High School in Brooklyn a dem- 
onstration library to which administrators 
and librarians from all parts of the country 
turned when establishing other school li- 
braries. “Tireless in correspondence committee 
work, lecturing, and cooperation between the 
N.E.A. and the A.L.A., she has been a con- 
stant inspiration to educators. 

Mary A. Kingsbury, appointed in 1900, was 
probably the first professionally trained li- 
brarian to serve in a high school in the United 
States. Through her accomplishments at 
Erasmus Hall High School in Brooklyn, she 
showed that the well-trained librarian is the 
most important single factor in school library 
development. 

In 1903 Ella S. Morgan took a study hall 
in the Los Angeles High School and trans- 
formed it into the first high school library 
with a trained librarian in California. In 
1915 she was chosen the first president of the 
School Library Association of California and 
through that association helped to secure state 
certification and to establish high profes- 
sional standards. 

The will, energy, and practical vision of the 
pioneer have characterized the work of Helen 
L. Price in Wisconsin, Montana, Michi- 
gan, and California. As librarian of the 
University High School in Oakland, she gave 
practical emphasis to the training of library 
school students. As they established other 
school libraries, they continued to look to her 
for help. 

Martha Caroline Pritchard had an impor- 
tant part in the development of elementary 
and normal school libraries. While super- 
visor of school libraries in Detroit and di- 
rector of the New York State College for 
Teachers, Department of Librarianship, she 
established standards of far-reaching impor- 
tance. 

Martha Wilson's experience in school li- 
brary supervision in Cleveland and Minnesota 
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made her so familiar with the problems of 
school librarians that she wrote the School 
Librarians’ Handbook, first published by the 
Minnesota Department of Education in 1917, 
and now published under the title School Li- 
brary Management in the sixth edition, by 
the H. W. Wilson Company. While librarian 
of the Public Library in Springfield, Ill, 
she spoke for school libraries at many general 
library conferences. 

After the meeting, tea honoring the pioneer 
school librarians was served in the library of 
the George Washington High School. In 
charge of the arrangements were the mem- 
bers of the local committee: Edith Bond, 
Marie Delmas, Mrs. Katherine Folger Gib- 
son, Margaret Jones, Bess M. Landfear, Mrs. 
Ruth M. Lockwood, Florence J. Riniker, 
Martha E. Uhlir, Kara S, Whitcher, Eliza- 
beth O. Williams, Mrs. Maurine Sims Har- 
din, chairman. 

Marion Horton, Secretary Pro Tem 


Business Meeting 


The business meeting of the A.A.S.L. was 
held on Wednesday morning, July 2, at the 
Y.M.C.A. with Rheta A. Clark, chairman, 
presiding. The treasurer’s report was read 
and approved. The Basic Book Collection for 
High Schools will be revised in 1948. Li- 
brarians are asked to send suggestions for 
changes or additions to Mildred L. Batch- 
elder, A.L.A., or to Dorotha Dawson, Board 
of Education, Detroit, who will be in charge 
of the revision. Reports of standing and 
special committees were read and approved. 
Extracts and digests of committee reports 
follow: l 


STANDING COMMITTEES 


Audio-Visual Aids 


This committee has had two purposes: (1) 
to discover school librarians who are actively 
carrying on audio-visual programs and (2) 
to prepare an audio-visual handbook, ad- 
dressed particularly to librarians in small 
schools, and to reproduce this material in a 
format similar to Dear Mr. Architect. 

Although the actual writing of the hand- 
book is completed, revisions will be made up 
to the time of publication in the light of sug- 
gestions received. Since there are no funds 
at present to finance such a publication, the 
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committee has approached the publishers of 
See and Hear with the hope that they will 
publish it as a series of articles. If this is 
not possible, some other publisher will prob- 
ably be approached. 

MARGARET I. Rursvorp, Chairman 


Budget 


The following was submitted as a tenta- 
tive budget for the year 1947-48: 





Top of the News $ soo 
Stationery, postage, clerical help 
for chairman 150 
Committee expenses 25 
Joint committee, A.L.A.-N.E.A. 60 
Conference expenses 200 
Vice chairman's expenses 45 
Traveling expenses for chairman 200 
‘Treasurer’s expenses 25 
Secretary’s expenses 25 
Total $1230 


GENEVIEVE J. GEIGER, Chairman 


Constitution 


The Constitution Committee submitted a 
careful revision of the A.A.S.L. Constitution, 
based on its present structure and needs, at 
the December meeting of the executive board 
in Chicago. It was found that a committee 
from the Division of Libraries for Children 
and Young People also presented proposals 
for extensive revision of its constitution. If 
these changes are voted at the San Francisco 
Conference, our recommendations must be 
changed to fit the new plan. 

Postponement was made, therefore, of the 
proposed changes of the A.A.S.L. Constitu- 
tion except for the following change in the 
By-Laws, Article I, Section 2, which was 
proposed at this meeting: 


Any member of any other section of the Division 
of Libraries for Children and Young People may 
become an associate member of this association 
without additional dues upon application in 
writing to the treasurer, 


Marion ELLENA ALLEN, Chairman 


Educational Literature Service 


The major objective of the committee has 
been to secure for publication, particularly 
in periodicals that reach educators, articles 
that show the present-day school library in 
such a way as to bring about a greater under- 
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standing and appreciation of its functions and 
services. Several such articles have already 
been published. Magazine editors have ex- 
pressed an interest in securing more articles 
on the school library. 

A tentative outline for a pamphlet, “Pub- 
licity and Public Relations for School Librari- 
ans,” has been prepared by committee members 
and submitted to Everett O. Fontaine. 

MARGARET I. Leg, Chairman 


Magazine Evaluation 


The most conspicuous accomplishment of 
the committee was the publication in the May 
issue of Clearing-House of the article, “More 
Magazines,” which was the work of a com- 
mittee of school librarians in Richmond, Va., 
working under the direction of Ellinor G. 
Preston. The committee hopes to encourage 
specific studies of magazines in specialized 
fields which can be published in other maga- 
zines. Work has continued on the basic list 
of magazines for the Standard Catalog for 
High School Librartes. 

. LAURA K. Martin, Chairman 


á i 
¿Membership 


During:1946-47 the committee has worked 
on the following four projects: (1) A survey 
to determine the load of dues for the average 
school librarian in each state and Canada. 
(2) | Members ip campaign for November 
1946~April 1947 with the theme, “Every mem- 
ber get a new member.” Incomplete returns 
to date show an increase in membership. (3) 
New organization of the Membership Com- 
mittee so that future campaigns might be 
carried on more effectively. (4) The con- 
struction of a master file of members with 
methods of keeping this file accurate and up- 
to-date. This project is now divisional in 
scope and will be finished by August. 

Frances HENNE, Chairman 


Planning School Library Quarters 


Three photographs and one floor plan with 
descriptive material for each plan have been 
prepared by an enlarged committee with a 
recommendation that these be published in the 
Top of the News. 

Approximately $150 has been forwarded to 
the treasurer of the A.A.S.L. for the sale of 
the booklet, Dear Mr. Architect. 

Sut HeEFLEY, Chairman 


y 
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Professional Literature 


This committee was assigned the responsi- 
bility of preparing notes concerning outstand- 


ing publications of interest to school librari- ` 


ans for publication in Top of the News. It 
was decided that these notes should call at- 
tention to material published in any media 
but with emphasis on the materials in the 
library and educational fields, 

During the summer of 1947 publishers will 
be requested to submit review copies of suit- 
able materials to the chairman throughout the 
coming year. Members of the committee will 
assume responsibility for "covering" the peri- 
odical field. 

Nancy ELIZABETH HOYLE, Chairman 


Reading for Background 


School librarians need help in selecting 
audio-visual aids, particularly films, slides, and 
phonograph records. It would be helpful to 
have these reviewed regularly, in one source, 
and near the time of their appearance. The 
list Challenge, No. 16, has been published. 

AcNES M. SHIELDS, Chairman 


School Library Service and the Adult 
Education Program 


The committee continued its work of last 
year, trying to locate school libraries through 
the country which, independent of public li- 
brary affiliation, provide service to adults. 
From 170 questionnaires sent, 30 replies indi- 
cated that a wide variety of services is being 
promoted. The committee recommends that 
its findings be published. 

ROBERTA M. Everitt, Chairman 


Statistics 


The committee, using as a basis for further 
study the compilation of standard statistical 
items prepared by last year’s committee, sent 
a questionnaire to school library supervisors 
asking what use is being made of comparative 
school library statistics, how statistics help 
in publicity projects, and with what results. 
The committee plans to summarize the find- 
ings and will make these available to all 
librarians. 

Louise F. Rees, Chairman 


SPECIAL COMMITTEES 
Honorary Members 


Its functions are: (1) to discover who 
have been the school library leaders in all 
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parts of the United States and Canada and 
to assemble information about their work; 
(2) to recommend those librarians for honor- 
ary membership in the A.A.S.L. because of 


- their vision, leadership, or distinguished con- 


tributions to school library development. 
The committee recommends that Annie 
Spencer Cutter, Lucile F. Fargo, Mary Eve- 
lyn Hall, Mary A. Kingsbury, Ella S. Mor- 
gan, Helen L. Price, Martha Caroline 
Pritchard, and Martha Wilson be invited to 
become honorary members of the association 
at the 1947 meeting of the A.L.A. in San 
Francisco, 
) ANNA CLARK KENNEDY, Chairman 


International News 


The committee is in correspondence with 
librarians in England, Canada, South Africa, 
Brazil, Peru, and Mexico. Notes describing 
school library activities in foreign countries 
have been sent to Top of the News. ‘This cor- 
respondence will continue to grow as more 
contacts are made and will help to promote 
world friendship among librarians every- 
where, 

Marion Horton, Chairman 


Promotion of School Library Standards 


Members of the committee are in agree- 
ment that steps should be taken to enforce 
standards already in existence. Wherever 
possible, standards relinquished during the 
war period should now be restored. The 
committee has noted progress in the promotion 
of library standards in several sections of the 
country. 

AziL—E May WOFFORD, Chairman 


Quill and Scroll 


Quill and Scroll, international honorary 
society for high school journalists, with the 
cooperation of the A.A.S.L., is sponsoring a 
project designed to acquaint members of vari- 
ous publication staffs and press clubs of the 
society with the services of the school library. 
The hoped-for result will be a more in- 
formed use of library materials by high school 
pupils and a better understanding of the 
functions and services of school libraries. 

Mitprep L. NICKEL, Chairman 


School Library Budgets 


A progress report for the year includes 
the following recommendations: 
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1. That the study be continued and that a re- 
vised statement be made of desirable principles 
governing the library budget on the elementary 
and secondary levels, The minimum standard 
of $1 per capita should be reconsidered. 

2. That study be given to two alternate budget 
plans: based on 3 per cent of the total school 
budget or based on 30 per cent of instructional 
materials. 

3. That attention be given to the desirability 
of state financial support for school libraries 
based on the experience of the thirteen states 
which now have such laws. 

4. That study be given to the mounting in- 
terest in the audio-visual fields and that ade- 
quate appropriation be provided. 


JASMINE BRITTON, Chairman 


 rectors: 
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Election Results 


For 1947-48 the officers and directors are: 
chairman, Ruth M. Ersted, School Libraries, 
State Department of Education, St. Paul; vice 
chairman, Frances Henne, Graduate Library 
School, University of Chicago; secretary, 
Louise Anthony, Community High School 
Library, Dupo, Ill; treasurer, Edna V. 
Ballard, Public Library, Lansing, Mich.; di- 
: Mabel A. Turner, School of 
Librarianship, University of Washington, 
Seattle; E. Ben Evans, Kern County Union 
High School and Junior College Library, 
Bakersfield, Calif.; Edna Elizabeth Gustafson, 
West High School Library, Denver. 

EDNA ELIZABETH GUSTAFSON, Secretary 
Pro Tem 


CHILDREN’S LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


The Children's Library Association held 
seven meetings during the San Francisco con- 
vention: a program meeting, business meeting; 
awards meeting, followed by a reception given 
by the publishers of the award books to which 
division members attending the conference 
were invited, a coffee snack, followed by the 
last program meeting. 

Helen Fuller, Long Beach Public Library, 
chairman, presided at each program meeting. 
Monday afternoon, June 30, the theme was 
“New Aspects for the Library Story Hour.” 
Ethel C. Karrick, Campbell Branch, Detroit 
Public Library, presented the “Preschool 
Story Hour.” Out of her experience she sug- 
gested useful hints on technique and many 
stories she had used successfully. “The Good 
Must.Not Be Meek” by Mrs. Ruth Harshaw, 
originator of various radio programs in Chi- 
cago, was an inspirational message to chil- 
dren's librarians, recognizing their importance 
in developing library service in the community. 


She discussed the use of recordings also, and 


distributed a list of recordings recommended 
for purchase. The last talk was given by 
Gloria Chandler—“‘Methods of Presenting 
Recordings in the Library Story Hour.” She 
told of new experiments with recordings for 
children and the most desirable equipment. 


Awards Meeting 


Owing to the large delegation at the con- 
vention, the Newbery-Caldecott banquet was 
replaced with an open meeting, 1500-2000 at- 


tending. Bernadette Neves, of Brazil, who 
had been attending the Assembly of Librarians 
of the Americas at Washington, was the first 
speaker, telling briefly about children’s litera- 
ture and children’s library service in Brazil. 
Elizabeth A. Groves, chairman of the New- 
bery-Caldecott Committee, explained how the 
award books are chosen. It was a keen 
disappointment to every one that Frederic G. 
Melcher, the donor of the medals, could not be 
present. In his stead his secretary, Mildred 
Smith, gave the medals to Miss Fuller to be 
presented. The Newbery Medal was awarded 
to Carolyn Sherwin Bailey for her book, Miss 
Hickory. In her acceptance she told of the 
country of make-believe where a child truly 
lives and how Miss Hickory came to be an 
inhabitant of this land. The Caldecott Medal 
was then awarded to Leonard Weisgard for 
Little Island. He told about the real little 
island off the coast of Maine and how the 
pictures for the book grew right up out of the 
water. A most amazing coincidence is that the 
book receiving the next highest number of 
votes for this award is Mr. Weisgard’s Rain 
Drop Splash. 

Runners-up for the Newbery Medal are: 


Barnes—The Wonderful Year 
Buff--Big Tree 

Fisher—The Avion My Uncle Flew 
Jewett--Hidden Treasure of Glaston 


Runners-up for the Caldecott Medal are: 
Weisgard—Rain Drop Splash 
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Barnum—Boats on the River 
Palazzo—Timothy Turtle - 
Politi—Pedro, the Angel of Olvera Street 


Business Meeting 


The business meeting of the association was 
held on Wednesday morning, July 2, with 
Miss Fuller, chairman, presiding. The read- 
ing of the minutes of the Buffalo Conference 
in 1946 was dispensed with. The treasurer’s 
report was read by Helen C. Bough, the 
treasurer, and approved. The reports of the 
standing committees were read and accepted. 
A summary of these follows: 

Book Evaluation Committee—Elizabeth 
Nesbitt, chairman. “The committee comp‘-ed 
a critical, annotated list of distinguished chil- 
dren’s books published during 1946. Recom- 
mendations were that future committees 
continue to compile such a list, that it be 
clearly defined what is meant by “distin- 
guished” in this case, that it be stated defi- 
nitely for whom the list is intended and the 
annotations be written in accordance with that 
purpose, and finally that at five-year intervals 
a list of distinguished children’s books of that 
period be compiled. The present list was 
published in Top of the News, in the Booklist 
for May 1, and in the 4.L.4. Bulletin for 
May. 

Book Production Committee—Siri M. An- 
drews, chairman. The regular activity has 
been carried on-——the sponsoring of traveling 
state library exhibits of children’s books by 
arranging for publishers to contribute free 
review copies of new titles to state commis- 
sions which promise to circulate such exhibits 
through libraries in the state. The special 
project this year was a questionnaire sub- 
mitted to libraries over the country, asking 
what features they would suggest to keep and 
what ones to replace or change, in order to 
combat the increased cost of production. A 
summary of this report will appear soon. 

Membership Committee—-Josephine E. 
Lynch, chairman. This committee consisted 
of ten regional and fifty-four state and city 
chairmen under the direction of the national 
chairman. Two thousand dodgers, A.L.A. 
membership blanks, and Newbery-Caldecott 
award postals were distributed by the com- 
mittee. The dodgers stressed the fact that 
it is a privilege and duty for children’s li- 
brarians to belong to the Children’s Library 
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Association of the A.L.A. As in recent years 
the importance of marking membership blanks 
correctly was emphasized. Reports showed 
that 1004 letters were mailed to prospects, 
117 telephone calls made, 20 personal appeals 
made, 13 articles placed in professional peri- 
odicals, 34 group meetings addressed, and 
several library schools approached. May 1, 
1947, showed 665 paid memberships. 

The International Committee-—Margaretta 
Smyth, chairman. The major project for the 
past year has been the making of a model book 
collection for the children of Tasmania. Isa- 
bella Jinnette, formerly of the Enoch Pratt 
Free Library, is inaugurating children’s work 
in Tasmania at the request of the Tasmanian 
State Library. Miss Jinnette asked the Chil- 
dren’s Library Association to make up a list 
of less than one thousand titles which would 
include the best of children’s books for an age 
range up to sixteen. Five hundred titles were 
chosen. It was recommended that this list 
and others mentioned in the discussion be 
pooled with the International Relations Com- 
mittee and thus be made available to all who 
are interested. 

Top of the News. Gift of $100 was made 
to the division to aid in publication of Top of 
the News. Also next year an allotment based 
on 25¢ per member will be allocated to the 
division for the same purpose. 

A letter of greeting was sent to Mrs. Laura 
Ingalls Wilder, expressing the appreciation of 
the Children’s Library Association for the 
pleasure she has brought to children every- 
where with her “Little House Books.” 


Officers Elected 


'The report of the Nominating Committee 
was read and the following officers elected 
for 1947-48: chairman, Elizabeth A. Groves, 
School of Librarianship, University of Wash- 
ington, Seattle; vice chairman, Virginia Chase, 
Carnegie Library, Pittsburgh; secretary, 
Natalie Mayo, Public Library, San Francisco; 
treasurer, Josephine E. Lynch, Public Library, 
San Diego, Calif.; director of the division, 
Kathrine H. McAlarney, Philadelphia Free 
Library; members-at-large, Newbery and 
Caldecott awards committee, Katherine E. 
Ashley, Wayne County Library, Wayne, 
Mich.; Jane Addams Darrah, Public Library, 
Youngstown, Ohio; Leone F. Garvey, Public 
Library, Berkeley, Calif. 
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Last Program Meeting 


Friday morning, July 4, was held the 
final program meeting— "The Crisis in Chil- 
dren's Books,” a symposium of children's book 
editors and children's librarians. Mrs. Fran- 
ces Clarke Sayers was the leader. Members 
of the panel were: Eunice P. Blake, children's 
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editor, Oxford University Press; Kathleen E. 
Cann, Detroit Public Library; Lois C. Fannin, 
Long Beach School Libraries; Mrs. Margaret 
Friskey, editor, Children's Press; and May 
Massee, children's editor, Viking Press. A 
very interesting and stimulating discussion 
followed. 

HELEN FULLER, Chairman 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S READING ROUND TABLE 


For its first session at the A.L.A. conference 
in 1947, the Young People’s Reading Round 
Table joined with the American Association 
of School Librarians in a meeting in the 
Empire Room, Sir Francis Drake Hotel. 
Marjorie H. Van Deusen, co-chairman of the 


A.A.S.L., presided. 


Business Meeting 


The annual business meeting of the Young 
People’s Reading Round ‘Table was held 
Wednesday, July 2, in the State Building 
Examination Room, Civic Center, San Fran- 
cisco. In the absence of the chairman, Mrs. 
Elizabeth H. Brand of Toledo, the meeting 
was conducted by Doris Elizabeth Wood, 
acting chairman. 


Officers Elected 


The report of the Nominating Committee, 
of which Alice Louise LeFevre of Kalamazoo, 
was chairman, was given by Mrs. Margaret 
Alexander Edwards of Enoch Pratt. The 
following officers were duly elected for 1947- 
48: chairman, Mrs. Beatrice W. Schein, Pub- 
lic Library, Newark; secretary, Eileen P. 
Riols, New York Public Library; treasurer, 
Margaret Jean Ward, Public Library, Den- 


ver, 


Committee on Cooperation with the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs 


At the Buffalo meeting in 1946, a com- 
mittee was organized to cooperate with the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs in pro- 
ducing a pictorial brochure descriptive of 
young people’s work over the country, to 
enlist national interest and support. 

To collect factual material for the pro- 
posed brochure, during that summer, Mildred 
L. Krohn of Cleveland, Eileen P. Riols of 
New York, and Mrs. Margaret Alexander 
Edwards of Baltimore, visited and reported 


on young people’s work in the East and South. 
Early in the winter, the manuscript of a possi- 
ble brochure with suggested photographs was 
submitted to the executive board of the Gen- 
eral Federation. It made no attempt to be a 
national, well-balanced survey of young 
people’s work; it did aim to show the library’s 
place in the community’s concern for postwar 
youth, and was frankly shameless in its appeal 
for the support of all clubwomen interested 
in youth conservation. As such, it found favor 
with the board, but there was still no money 
to finance the printing. 

Finally it was suggested that an abbreviated 
version with a few photographs might be in- 
cluded in the May issue of the federation 
magazine, the Clubwoman. Since this was 
the convention number, and there would be a 
printing of 25,000 copies, this offer of free 
publicity and the sponsorship which accom- 
panied it was gratefully accepted. 

As an outgrowth of the work on the 
brochure, the board of the General Federation 
voted to set aside a room on the ballroom 
floor at the Hotel Commodore in New York 
during their convention week for a demon- 
stration of youth libraries. Thanks to the 
unhesitating cooperation of everyone ap- 
proached, the room was furnished with shelv- 
ing from Library Bureau, a projector and 
operator from Awards Films, books, maga- 
zines, and a radio-victrola from the New York 
Public Library. Staffed with young people’s 
librarians and some young people from the 
entire metropolitan area, the Teen-Age Li- 
brary Lounge was open during the entire 
week, June 23-28, for the General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs’ Convention. 

The state presidents of federated clubs, 
specially invited by the state library agencies 
in each state, visited the lounge with interested 
questions and suggestions. The committee has 
suggested that the state agencies follow up 
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these contacts before the state meetings in the 
fall. 

An additional result of the committee's 
work will be the publication in the October 
issue of Seventeen of a staff-written article, 
calling the attention of young people to what 
is going on and suggesting that they aid in 
their own communities. 

The committee recommended that the con- 
tacts which they have made be maintained by 
a publicity committee and that the standards 
appear in print as soon as possible. 

JEAN CAROLYN Roos, Chairman 


Standing Committee 


Amelia H. Munson, chairman. At the 
Buffalo meeting, the Standing Committee was 
empowered to bring up-to-date the standards 
. of procedure and duties of officers in con- 
formity with the newly adopted constitution. 
Also, following the midwinter meeting, re- 
vision of the new constitution, in line with 
changes in the division constitution, was under- 
taken. In addition to changes suggested by 
the Standing Committee, specific recommen- 
dations growing out of her experience came 
from Mrs. Elizabeth H. Brand, current chair- 
man. She suggested that a vice chairman be 
elected and that the current chairman be 
chairman of the Standing Committee. 

Considerable discussion from the members 
followed these suggestions. It was finally de- 
cided that the opposing opinions on the 
constitutional changes should be reported to 
the Standing Committee, which would make 
the final decision and take whatever steps are 
necessary to amending the constitution. 


75th Anniversary Goals 


After discussion by the members, a com- 
mittee, consisting of Mrs. Margaret Alex- 
ander Edwards, chairman, Eileen P. Riols, 
and Jean Carolyn Roos, was appointed to 
prepare a statement of the goals for the group. 


Top of the News 


Since there was considerable discussion of 
the financial plight of Top of the News at the 
division meeting, its problems were also dis- 
cussed at the round table meeting. There 
seemed to be no question as to its value. But 
there was general disagreement over the 
amount which the round table could afford to 
give to its support. Finally it was properly 
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moved and seconded that the Y.P.R.R.T. give 


$50 to help finance the Top of the News. 


Director 


It was moved that the new director allowed 
for the section by the revision of the division 
constitution be appointed by the incoming 
chairman. . 


Luncheon Meeting 


More than 175 people interested in young 
people and their reading attended the luncheon 
held by the Y.P.R.R.T. in the Crystal Room 
of the Whitcomb Hotel, July 3. 

Preceding the program, Doris Elizabeth 
Wood, acting chairman, introduced several 
guests. Three speakers presented papers deal- 
ing with various phases of work with young 
people: 

Mrs. Sarah A. Burbank, Enoch Pratt Free 
Library, used the subject “What the Round 
Table and A.L.A. Can Do for Youth Li- 


brarians,” and said in part: 


... The story really begins... in a library 
in Reno, Nev., where I was acting librarian dur- 
ing the war. 1 wanted to build up a book collec- 
tion for young people. . . . I needed help, but 
there was no one to turn to.... I started dig- 
ging for ideas. It is illuminating to indicate what 
I did not find... no textbook; nor ideas for in- 
terpreting books to high school people, nor pat- 
terns for book talks, nor plans for publicity, nor 
help in designing and annotating lists.... 

With the New York list... I gathered up 
some two hundred titles, labeled them with a 
big Y.... There they sat.... The big differ- 
ence between our collection and New York’s was 
not one of size or setting: it was the absence 
of interpretation and understanding on my part. 

Fresh from Reno, I came to Baltimore, where 
I was assigned to one of the branches, as a young 
people's librarian. ... During my first day at 
Pratt... I saw a well-organized young people's 
department functioning for the first time. 

... Last year I thought I'd like to see what was 
being done in other libraries. It was at this 
time that I learned of plans for the first postwar 
A.L.A. convention in Buffalo.... We two librar- 
ians... fancied that after a week crammed with 
activities, we would be returning to our Balti- 
more comrades, ready to supply them with all 
the new ideas we had garnered.... A few pub- 
lishers’ cocktail parties, a really splendid talk on 
race relations, a square dance, several good din- 
ners, and an interesting discussion on streamlined 
cataloging are my most vivid memories of con- 
vention week.... I returned to Baltimore with 
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an empty notebook, few new ideas, and with no 
great minds contacted. . . . 

When we make an effort to attend a convention 
we would like to find z constructive, realistic pro- 
gram, one which will be stimulating by being very 
practical, indeed. . . . Here are some of the 
activities 1 should like included: 

1. Discussions by experts on problems many 
of us have yet to solve: 

a. How do librarians make friends with school 
teachers? 

b. How does the librarien become the toast of 
the P.T.A.? 

c. What methods do other librarians use to lure 
young people into the library? 

d. What is the relationship of the Y librarian 
to young people's groups using the library? 

e. What can be done about our young people 
who use the library but don't read? 

2. Book talks in abundance. 

3. Displavs of book lists, bulletin boards. ... 

... I believe I may represent large numbers 
of librarians who have just been introduced to 
work with young people. If so, may I urge the 
Y.P.R.R.T. to include each year in its program, 
discussions which will bring up-to-date the type 
of problems considered in the new book on 
standards, so that we who ride the dav coaches 
to A.L.A. may consider the money spent as an 
investment which will guarantee excellent divi- 
dends. : 


Eileen P. Riols, New York Public Library, 
had as her subject "A Survey of Young Peo- 
ple's Work," and said in part: 


... At the A.L.A, conference last year the 
Y.P.R.R.T., realizing that the time was ripe for 
a re-evaluation of its services, voted to bring 
up-to-date the 1937 report... . . In the fall the 
Survey Committee was set up and early in 
1947 a slightly modified form of the 1937 ques- 
tionnaire was sent to 26 librarians of young 
people's work listed in the 4.L.4. Handbook, 
to the 77 public libraries covered by the 1937 
survey, and to public libraries of 200 cities of 
over 50,000 population which were not already 
included. Al] these cities were alphabetized by 
states. A letter was sent to the director of every 
state library agency, listing what cities in that 
state had been approached and asking for sug- 
gestions of any others that ought to be included 
in such a survey. . . . Of all these there were 
some 160 replies. . . . Before the final written 
report covering the whole field is submitted... 
I present some kernels for your consideration. 

Only 27 libraries reported no service for 
young people.... The majority of libraries have 
a permanent book collection for young people 
made up of both reference and recreational ma- 
terial.... Forty libraries have special rooms for 
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their young people's books, ... Furniture ranges 
from blue lounge . . . to none to speak of... to 
standard library furniture. . . . In considering 
the question of hindrances to the work one li- 
brarian sweepingly sums it up by “no staff, no 
books, no budget, no room.” But lack of space 
and personnel are reasons generally listed. . . . 
Too few answers were given to the requests for 
anecdotal material... . Fifty-nine libraries re- 
port an increase in the use of the library because 
of young people's work. ... May I on the part 
of the Survey Committee thank the participating 
libraries most heartily for their response to our 
request. ... 


Eleanor Kidder, Public Library, Seattle, 
used as her subject, "Reading Guidance for 
Young People—In What Direction?” and said 
in part: 


I wonder how many here have seen a Mont- 
gomery Ward mail-order catalog lately? "Those 
who have are familiar with the technique of 
grading and describing the merchandise. It is 
on the positive side. 'The minimum in quality 
and price is labeled good, attractively described. 
Better, without disparaging good, points out su- 
perior advantages and allures the customer. 
Best, still without deprecating the first two, 
glowingly displays charms and worth for those 
satisied only with the finest, . . . Similarly the 
young people's librarian deals with her wares: 
books. 'The categories are not exactly labeled 
but she knows that her customers are variously 
equipped in emotional and mental maturity and 
capacity to read and absorb the written word. 
Her adaptation of books to the various readers 
is called reading guidance. ... What, then, are 
the aims and means of reading guidance for 
yo"ng people? . . . To some of us it connotes a 
policy of improvement imposed . . . on a reader 
who may or may not be willing... we advocate 
stepping stones. . , . This attitude has of late 
given way to consulting our readers’ interests 
and wishes... . Young people are interested in 
the state of the world and the nation in relation 
to themselves. . . . It is our obligation to give 
them access to the most enlightened, fairest 
thought on these problems. . . . To be able to 
form an honest, independent opinion on which 
to base actions is the end. ... So our ideal is to 
give young people the best and fairest of this 
material. . . . Beyond this function of the book 
as an informational tool, is the book as related 
to the individual. This is the reading that can 
nourish the inner strength that gives the indi- 
vidual balance and security in a mad, unbal- 
anced world. .. . And how does that relate to 
the boy who will read nothing but weird and 
fantastic stories? How is one to guide him on 
to these poetical and beneficial paths? The 
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answer is, perhaps you cannot. Remember those 
three grades of quality: good, better, best, 

You all know and employ these means of 
guidance. First through the book collection. ... 
Have a good reason for every title in the collec- 
tion and then let us accept them without further 
apology.... You may chant your motto: good, 
better, best. Turn loose the young people in 
such a collection which combines their interests 
with possibilities for growth and watch the re- 
sults. 

Well-annotated lists can steer him to types of 
books especially interesting or useful to him.... 
displays ...clubs.... 
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As far as the librarian’s personal activities 
are concerned, she has two special opportunities. 
One is for mass guidance with book talks. . . . 
This brings us to the last form of guidance, 
personal assistance. The goal of this type of 
guidance is to develop independent judgment. 
... Keep the personal touch .... Be ready to 
find the focal point of interest and then turn 
them loose in the available material. Render to 
each the help he can take advantage of and 
reading guidance becomes a vital service, no 
longer an academic phrase. 


Doris ELIZABETH Woop, Acting Chairman 


Division of Library Education 


HREE meetings of the Division of Li- 
brary Education were held in San Fran- 
' cisco: two business meetings and one joint 
open meeting with the Board of Education 
for Librarianship and the Association of 
American Library Schools. Over two hun- 
dred and fifty persons attended the joint 
meeting and participated in discussion. 


Business Meeting 


The business meeting was held July 2 at 
10:30 A.M. in the Exhibit Hall of the San 
Francisco Public Library with twelve persons 
in attendance. 

The minutes of the Dec. 28, 1946, meeting 
were read and approved. The treasurer's re- 
port as of June 1, 1947, signed by Rev. James 
J. Kortendick, treasurer, was read and ap- 
proved. 

In reviewing the activities of the past year, 
President Lewis F. Stieg reported that the 
division now had something over 110 members. 
Lacking a quorum to take action on the report 
of the Nominating Committee for officers for 
the coming year, this item of business was held 
over for the meeting scheduled Thursday, 
July 3, at 2:20 P.M. 

In discussing the program for the coming 
year and the work of the Committee on Ob- 
jectives, President Stieg asked for suggestions 
from members pointing out that Mary U. 
Rothrock's address practically made recruiting 
as a major activity of the division mandatory. 
This was followed by considerable discussion 
of the recruiting problem. It was pointed 
out that experience at the Ohio Vocational 
Conference meeting in the fall of 1946 demon- 
strated the need for good recruiting literature 


and the division and/or some other group in 
the American Library Association was urged 
to prepare recruiting literature giving special 
attention to the preparation of a pamphlet 
addressed to men. 

Richard H. Logsdoh summarized the con- 
tents of a letter received from Laura Kath- 
erine Martin of the Department of Library 
Science, University of Kentucky, Lexington, 


which stressed the fact that recruiting was. 


at this time the most serious problem facing 
the profession, and urged that interested 
groups back a proposal to have a full-time 
person at A.L.A. Headquarters to develop 


recruiting literature, to participate in vocaz. 


tional conferences, and to keep vocational 
guidance people informed of opportunities in 
the library profession. 

In reporting the meeting of the Board of 
Directors, President Stieg mentioned that the 
board felt the Library Education Division 
Committee on Recruiting should act as the 
clearing house for the whole association. At 
this point Anita M. Hostetter reported plans 
of the B.E.L. for recruiting, mentioning that 
this was a responsibility of the Board of Edu- 
cation for Librarianship and indicating that 
the board planned to have a subcommittee on 
recruiting to work with the division. Appar- 
ently all divisions of the A.L.A. are con- 
cerned with, and are working on the problem 
of recruiting and several have already ap- 
pointed committees. 

President Stieg reported that the A.C.R.L. 
has approached the division regarding the pos- 
sibility of a cooperative committee on recruit- 
ing. John Mackenzie Cory reported that 
the Library Extension Division in developing 
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its goal for 1951 estimated that 2000 addi- 
tional librarians would be needed in this work 
if the goals were to be accomplished. 

Harriet E. Howe reported on the A.A.L.S. 
curriculum study suggesting that this should 
now become a cooperative venture between 
the Library Education Division and the 
A.A.L.S.; that a joint committee of the two 
should be appointed to continue the study. 
The following motion was made, seconded, 
and passed: “That the division approach the 
A.A.L.S. for the purpose of setting up a joint 
committee for studying the changin’ patterns 
of education for librarianship.” 

Discussion from the floor brought forth 
other suggestions concerning the division’s 
proposed scope of activity, ie., continuing 
study of what constitutes professional edu- 
cation for librarianship; continuing efforts to 
get administrators to define their personnel 
needs more precisely; study of training of 
subprofessionals and education of library 
users. 


Business Meeting 


A brief business meeting was held July 3 
at 2:20 P.M. immediately preceding the joint 
meeting. . 

It was moved, seconded, and carried that 
the report of the Nomination Committee be 
accepted. 

Officers are: president, Richard H. Logsdon, 
Columbia University Libraries, New York 
City; vice president, Mary Virginia Gaver, 
State Teachers College Library, Trenton, 
N.J.; treasurer, John Mackenzie Cory, Uni- 
versity of California Library, Berkeley. 


Joint Open Meeting 


“Changing Patterns in Education for Li- 
brarianship” was the subject of the joint open 
meeting held July 3, with President Lewis F. 
Stieg presiding. Dr. Stieg’s opening remarks 
sounded the keynote of the meeting; he said: 


At midwinter, it seemed to several people that 
we had adopted the term “core curriculum” in 
connection with this undergraduate instruction. 
Probably no two of us have the same idea 
of what a “core curriculum” is or what it should 
be. Therefore, we would begin at this confer- 
ence to investigate that particular problem. 


Dean Frank N. Freeman, College of Edu- 
cation, University of California, Berkeley, 
defined the term “core curriculum” as it is 
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commonly understood in the public school 
field and discussed its application in the field 
of library education: 


... It [“core curriculum”] refers to those items 
of general information or those forms of general 
education which are common to everybody. So, 
if we applied it in that way to the professional 
curriculum for librarianship, it would, I think, 


«include all those features of librarians’ activi- 


ties which are common to all librarians. It 
would deal, in other words, with those things 
which are useful for a librarian who has charge 
of a small library ... or to a school librarian or 
to a special librarian with special duties in a 
large city library or a large university library. 


He emphasized the importance of basic 
general education and professional preparation 
which will provide a common fund of pro- 
fessional knowledge prior to professional 
specialization. But warned that requirements 
can be raised to a point where difficulties in 
recruiting make them impractical. 


So, while other things being equal, we would 
desire as much preparation as possible, other 
things are not equal and we would have to con- 
sider whether in order to secure more profes- 
sional workers, it may not be desirable some-. 
times to incorporate the professional work into 
the undergraduate work rather than to postpone 
it... These considerations seem to lead to the 
question . . . whether we can secure the same 
amount in quality of general education at an 
earlier age than we now do. In other words, 
we should inquire into the efficiency of general 
education. ... 


Dean Freeman concluded his discussion with 
a critical evaluation of general education. He 
found it “unorganized,” "scattered," and 
“formless.” “We do not have,” he said, “‘a 
systematic, coordinated program throughout 
the realm of general education. Coordination 
could be achieved, he felt, if we “set up as 
our one basic aim the attempt to understand 
the world in which we live. That is a formula 
which ... if you will follow it out in all of 
the details, will cover all the aspects of gen- 
eral education which are necessary.” 

He emphatically opposed what he graphical- 
ly called “the cafeteria theory of education” 
which permits the student to dip in here and 
there as his tastes happen to lead him. 


We have got to let the individual branch out 
on the completion of his education and satisfy 
his peculiar tastes, but fundamentally, the core 
of education has got to be laid out, not by 
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adolescents, but by people with enough intellec- 
tual maturity to know what should be the con- 
stituents and contents of that education.... 


Following Dean Freeman’s general state- 
ment on the nature of a “core curriculum” 
and the basic elements of a general education, 
three representatives of different types of li- 


brarianship presented their views on the “core 


curriculum” in library education: 

Magaret V. Girdner, drawing on her ex- 
perience as chief of the Bureau of Texts and 
Libraries of the San Francisco Public School 
System, explained what types of positions 
could be filled by a librarian with an A.B. 
degree including fifteen to eighteen hours of 
library training. Library positions, she said, 
in both elementary and secondary schools re- 
quired both teacher and library school train- 
ing. In the secondary schools the additional 
fifteen to eighteen hours of library training 
would not be sufficient; however, in the ele- 
mentary schools, she felt such training would 
be acceptable. In addition she said: 

I believe, too, that this program of “core cur- 
riculum” in librarianship at an undergraduate 
level can be successful particularly in a large 


school system where we do already a good job 
of in-service training. ... 


She felt that the “core curriculum” was 
especially suited to those who did not wish 
to perform full professional work, but were 
employed in library clerical positions. 

Turning to the question of the contents 
of the “core curriculum,” Miss Girdner rec- 
ommended that it include training in reference, 
book selection (which she felt should include 
children's literature and reading guidance), 
cataloging, and administration. 

She questioned the contents of library 
courses stating: 


I wonder if we shouldn’t think of library 
courses less as places to learn techniques and 
practices but rather as an opportunity to find 
out what is the philosophy behind these services 
. « « So, I believe these courses in the under- 
graduate level could be given ... on the same 
basis that you give pre-medical courses or pre- 
legal courses, exploratory opportunities for 
librarians-to-be to see what this great profession 
is. 

She felt that actual techniques can best 
be learned, not in the library school, but 
through internships in libraries or through in- 
service training. 

Mrs. Theodora R. Brewitt, Long Beach 


-brarian. 
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Public Library, stressed the need for sounder 
general education. She said: 


... I think that perhaps one of the biggest 
problems of training would be completely solved 
if we could have the kind of general education 
that Dean Freeman has outlined, because I think 
that our difficulty lies very much more in what 
young people get in the four academic years of 
college than in what they get in library schools. 


Undergraduate library training, she pointed 
out, would be especially valuable as orienta- 
tion and “would make it possible for them 
to learn really whether or not they wanted 
library work and would provide the kind of 
guidance that they need in preparing for li- 
brarianship through the four years of col- 
lege.” 

Mrs. Brewitt agreed with Miss Girdner’s 
recommendation that the study of methods 
and techniques be reduced to a minimum. 
However, she admitted that she could make 
no concrete recommendations as to what this 
minimum should be. She urged that library 
schools give greater emphasis to the social 
significance of the public library field. 
* . . Send to us,” she said, “the kind of 
people who will understand the implication of 
public library service... ." 

Her concrete recommendations included: 
condense courses in book selection and ref- 
erence tools by reducing the number of titles 
studied; stress training in techniques of serv- 
ing people; give more emphasis to principles of 
book evaluation, to readers advisory services, 
and to principles and objectives of librarian- 
ship and libraries. She concluded by saying: 


I have a strong feeling that there is a place 
for people who have had a minimum course 
which will involve these fundamental subjects 
that are common to all our needs, that there 
is a place for them in a number of situations. I 
don’t think those situations are to any extent in 
large public libraries or even in medium-sized 
public libraries, except possibly in branch li- 
braries where the book collections are limited. 


Questions from the floor precipitated a live- 
ly discussion. Referring to Miss Girdner’s re- 
marks, Sue Hefley asked if a job analysis 
of an elementary school librarian would differ 
greatly from that of a secondary school li- 
Miss Girdner replied that while a 
job analysis might appear the same, the de- 
mands on the secondary school librarian were 
more specialized and therefore required more 
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library training than in the case of the ele- 
mentary school librarian. 

Mrs, Simmons questioned Mrs. Brewitt's 
statement that less training was needed for 
small libraries, pointing out that where the 
library staff was small each librarian had to 
be equipped. | 

Carl M. White asked if training for 
full professional librarianship contemplates the 
kind of general education mentioned by Dean 
Freeman, plus training for school library 
work, plus a year-and-a-half professional li- 
brary work? Referring to the "core curricu- 
lum," he asked if this "core" or "seed" of 
librarianship should be given at the under- 
graduate level? 

Other questions dealt with the problems 
involved in reducing the amount of training 
in methods and techniques; strengthening the 
basis of general undergraduate education, yet 
at the same time diluting it with library 
training; and defining what a professional li- 
brarian really is. 

The joint meeting closed with a panel dis- 
cussion on “The Library School and the 
Core Curriculum." 

Robert Bingham Downs, University of Illi- 
nois Library and Library School, Urbana, 
considered the affect of the new pattern in 
library education on the Type I library 
school. : 

So far as the "core curriculum" is concerned, 
most of the library schools . . . now have certain 
basic courses which could serve as a foundation 
for later specialization. The title of these five 
courses [at the University of Illinois] indicate 
their content: Development of Modern Library, 
Cataloging, Classification, Reference Service, Li- 
brary Terms and Library Administration. 


Completion of these first semester courses, he 
stated would provide general background, but 
would not equip the student with training 
adequate for work in a library. 
He emphasized practical 
problems involved in fitting such a program 
into the usual university organization and 
considered briefly the general affect on re- 
quirements for admission to candidacy for 
graduate study. 


. The present trend he felt would result in 


the abandonment of the present B.S. and 
M.S. in library science; in addition he said: 
If the training program is restricted to three 


semesters for four quarters of work, some of the 
present courses will have to be either dropped or 


administrative 
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telescoped, There simply is not a sufficient time 
in our present organization to cover all that 
material. 


He warned that there would be many 
complexities involved during the transition 
period, and many inequities would result. 
While the acute shortage of librarians may 
justify it, the library profession, he stressed, 
should clearly recognize that the change in- 
volves a general lowering of standards in a 
profession which has had, even under present 
standards, great difficulty in achieving status 
in the academic world. l 

Mrs. Florrinell Francis Morton continued 
the discussion with a presentation of the 
reaction of the Type 11 library schools to the 
proposed changes. Basing her report on re- 
sponses to a questionnaire directed to all 
Type II schools, she stated that all were 
keenly interested, that there were many di- 
vergent opinions concerning the effects of the 
proposal, and that few schools contemplated 
any change in their own programs in the 
immediate future. Only one school, she said, 
expressed strong opposition. All recognized 
that there were many practical problems in- 
volved. Among these she enumerated: the 
status of the graduate of the liberal arts col- 
lege who comes to the school without any 
undergraduate training in library science; and 
the question of where in the program speciali- 
zation is to be introduced. 


Type II schools are quite thoroughly in agree- 
ment that the “core curriculum” should be gen- 
eral, and that specialization should come in the 
graduate program. They also seem quite gen- 
erally to consider that the “core curriculum” 
can prepare for teacher-librarianship. The two 
positions are not consistent. For school librarians 
specialization is demanded at the undergraduate 
level. What kind of a graduate program can 
library schools build upon that specialization? 


Mrs. Morton also directed attention to dif- 
ficulties involved in equitably accrediting the 
numerous undergraduate “core curricula” 
which would of necessity spring up in institu- 
tions in which there are now no library schools. 
Finally she raised questions as to the ways 
schools would provide a “graduate program 
that can undertake to offset at the graduate 
level the loss to the student’s general educa- 
tion which the ‘core curriculum’ has caused 
at the undergraduate level.” 

Harriet E. Howe presented the final paper 
on the panel. She described the program in- 
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stituted at the University of Denver College 
of Librarianship in response to the new de- 
mands for training at the undergraduate level, 
With the unanimous and enthusiastic approval 
of the university administration and the Board 
of Education for Librarianship, the experi- 
mental program was initiated at the begin- 
ning of the summer quarter of 1947. 

This program consists of fifteen quarter 
hours of professional elective courses given 
in one quarter of the senior year. For the 
purpose of the program the first semester 
courses in circulation, cataloging, classifica- 
tion, reference, book selection, filing, and his- 
tory and development of American libraries 
are given. Satisfactory completion of these 
courses prepares the student for minor library 
positions “and may help to supply sufficient 
nonprofessional assistants to relieve the pro- 
fessional staff of many techniques with which 
it is now encumbered. Satisfactory completion 
of these undergraduate courses or their equiv- 
alent is also prerequisite for admission to the 
graduate part of the program.” 

To meet the need for staff who have in 
addition to the present type of library educa- 
tion done graduate study in a subject field, 
the school of librarianship has arranged a 
curriculum leading to the master’s degree in 
the fifth year. 

This year’s work consists of the former second 
and third quarter courses supplemented by 15 
quarter hours of graduate courses in a field for 
which the student has adequate preparation, and 
a thesis on a professional library project. The 
chief advantages to the library profession of this 
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scheme are the further subject knowledge gained, 
and the fact that competition for personnel is 
now possible, since the master’s degree is ob- 
tainable in the fifth college year as it is in most 
other academic fields. 


Miss Howe explained what arrangements 
had been made for the transfer of credits of 
those who have had previous library training 
and those who have graduate credits in sub- 
ject fields. She indicated that: 


The chief objection from the Type III schools 
to the lower limits seems to be: (1) no library 
student should be turned out with less than one 
year of professional preparation such as they 
now give; (2) that classification and pay plans 
"wil be shot to pieces” by the new scheme. 
Since the students who go into library work 
with three courses only will be considered as 
nonprofessional assistants there can not really 
be any objection on that score. 


She concluded her paper with the reminder 
that: 


The master's degree for the fifth college year 
was suggested on good authority in the stand- 
ards-proposed in 1924 by the Temporary Library 
Training Board, but it was not acceptable to 
the higher degree committee of the Association 
of American Universities, nor to the library 
schools. So the master’s degree for the fifth 
college year is not a new idea, but an old one 
finally being tried out by a university approved 
by the Association of American Universities. 
Twenty years of thought are now being put 
into action and should help to make the experi- 
ment at Denver a success. 


RUTH FINE, Secretary 


Library Extension Division 


HE Library Extension Division con- 
| vened Wednesday morning, July 2, at 
San Francisco. Twenty-six were present 
when Mildred W. Sandoe, president, called 
the meeting to order. The minutes of the 
midwinter business meeting had previously 
been mailed to members and were accepted. 
The executive secretary’s report was read 
by L. Marion Moshier, who kindly agreed 
to act in Mary B. Kenan’s place for this con- 
ference. Mrs. Kenan said: 


It was necessary for the newly-elected secretary 
to confer with the outgoing secretary, Muriel S. 
Marchant, to be briefed in the business of the 
coming year. This meeting took place in Mil- 


waukee in September. To make plans for the 
program and business meeting at midwinter 
A.L.A. in Chicago, Miss Sandoe and Mrs. Kenan 
met in Toledo in November. 

A program meeting attended by around 150 
persons was held during the midwinter meeting 
in Chicago. Helen A. Ridgway spoke on regional 
planning in the United States, Lowell Martin, on 
the large library unit (“Is it the answer?”), and 
Irving Lieberman acted as moderator for a panel 
which discussed goals and techniques of exten- 
sion service. Martha S. Grey, Dora Ruth Parks, 
Mary Walton Harris, and Mrs. Agatha Lindner 
Klein were members of the panel. 

The executive secretary represented the Li- 
brary Extension Division at the Assembly of the 
Librarians of the Americas in Washington, at- 
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tending several days during the four-week con- 
ference. At Galileo Patino's request the book- 
mobile from Prince George's County, Md., was on 
display for a day. i 

The executive secretary also represented the 
division during two days of the three-day con- 
ference on foreign policy called by the State De- 
partment. This meeting was an attempt to pub- 
licize to the people of the United States, through 
representative lay groups, the foreign policy of 
our government. 


The treasurer and membership chairman, 
Mers. Lois Rainer Green, reported a balance 
on hand June 1, 1947, of $657.33 and a mem- 
bership of 444 for the same period. This 
balance did not include $300 made as a result 
of institute dues at San Francisco, she ex- 


plained, nor had all convention expenses been 
deducted. 


Committee Reports 


County and Regional Training: In Miss 
Grey's absence, Miss Moshier read the report 
which called attention to the fact that activity 
and interest in the field of county and regional 
library training has been such that the survey 
made by the committee through the library 
schools last year is already obsolete. Several 
schools are introducing separate courses or 
including units in a general course. The 
chairman of the committee is herself teaching 
one such course in a library school this sum- 
mer. In view of the fact that the major 
question at this time seems to concern stand- 
ards and content for such a course and since 
these matters fall more within the field of the 
American Association of Library Schools Com- 
mittee on Curriculum Revision the report 
concluded with a recommendation that the 
Extension Division's Committee on County 
and Regional Library Training be dissolved 
until such time as the A.A.L.S. has completed 
lts survey and made its recommendations. 
Carried. The sincere thanks of the division 
for the work done was expressed, and the 
secretary was instructed to write to the com- 
mittee. 

Planning: C. Ernestine Grafton, chairman, 
reported that members of the committee, act- 
ing as regional chairmen, had circularized the 
state agencies in their areas concerning exist- 
ing library demonstrations and state-wide li- 
brary plans or tentative plans. A preliminary 
report of results was made at the Midwinter 
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A.L.A. Conference. At that time a five-point 
work program for the committee was pre- 
sented and approved. In carrying out this 
program and in accordance with instructions. 
of the Executive Board to make demonstra- 
tion plans available as soon as possible all 
available state plans were published in the 
“Federal Relations News,” Apr. 4, 1947. 
Since that date the Massachusetts report has 
appeared in the Massachusetts Library Asso- 
ciation Bulletin, April 1947, and the Oregon 
plans have been approved by the Oregon Li- 
brary Association Planning Committee and 
Executive Board as well as the Oregon State 
Library Board. At the request of Paul 
Howard, A.L.A. National Relations Office, 
the chairman of this committee made a full 
report on new state legislation at San Fran- 
cisco before an open meeting sponsored by 
the state federal relations committees on 
Tuesday afternoon, July 1. 

The report concluded with a recommenda- 
tion that the committee continue working 
along the lines previously approved, as re- 
gional chairmen are finding their services have 
been requested in these respects in their vari- 
ous areas. 'The report was accepted and the 
committee authorized to continue its éfforts. 

Bookmobile and Branch Buildings: H. Mar- 
jorie Beal, chairman, reported that John Dale 
Henderson, in behalf of the committee, had 
sent out a questionnaire to state agencies and 
county and regional libraries regarding a 
new publication on bookmobiles. He also 
planned a program with time for discussion 
for the Library Extension Division meeting 
July 3, 1947. Helen A. Ridgway of A.L.A. 
in a conference with Dr. Frank W. Cyr, 
Teachers College, Columbia, learned the 
methods by which school bus standards were 
developed. If the manufacturers could be 
persuaded that the number of trucks for 
purchases would be sufficient similar means: 
might be used for developing bookmobile 
standards. Miss Beal recommended the con- 
tinuance of the committee with the appoint- 
ment of a new chairman, collection of pertinent 
information, a subcommittee to work on 
publishing a booklet on bookmobiles. Mr. 
Henderson reported for the Committee on 
Bookmobile and Branch Buildings and pre- 
sented recommendations regarding a new pub- 
lication on bookmobiles. From the fifty-four 
replies received to the questionnaire submitted 
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to forty-three state agencies and forty-one li- 
brarians representing city and county libraries, 
there was general agreement that a publica- 
tion is urgently needed. Action taken by the 
Executive Board at 1ts meeting Monday, June 
30, wás read at this point as follows: It was 
moved and seconded that a subcommittee of 
the Committee on Bookmobile and Branch 
Buildings be appointed by the chairman of the 
committee with the approval of the president 
of the division, comprised of five members to 
represent regions, following the plan now used 
by the Planning Committee, to act at once to 
ascertain types of bookmobiles acceptable to 
needs and practices with a view to standardi- 
zation. Passed. It was moved and seconded 
that immediate action be taken to obtain a 
bookmobile supplement in a professional peri- 
odical, or periodicals, covering the findings and 
that reprints of the publication be made avail- 
able for general distribution. Passed. The 
president reported that John Dale Henderson 
has agreed to take Miss Beal’s place as chair- 
man of this committee. 

Institute: Thelma Reid, chairman, reported 
that in accordance with instructions received 
from the Executive Board at midwinter, an 
attempt was made to arrange co-sponsorship 
with either or both the Personnel Board and 
the Public Libraries Division to provide a 
combination presentation of the Personnel 
Clinic, the Personnel Institute, and the Build- 
ing Clinic. Exploration into the possibilities 
of such joint presentation led to the conclusion 
that co-sponsorship would not be feasible this 
year. However, through the cooperation of 
Carleton B. Joeckel, School of Librarianship, 
University of California, and John Mackenzie 
Cory, University of California Library, it was 
arranged to present a Library Extension In- 
stitute under the auspices of the School of 
Librarianship, University of California, the 
Library Extension Division, and the Univer- 
sity Extension Department of Institutes, at 
the University Extension Center in San Fran- 
cisco. A two-day program was presented on 
June 26 and 27 on “Reaching Readers: Tech- 
niques of Extending Library Service.” The 
first morning program featured specialists 
in the field of government and business who 
spoke of methods used in organizing a network 
of service outlets in their respective fields. 
Types and geographical patterns of outlets, 
areas served, specialization in service func- 
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tions, and administrative direction were among 
points covered. Carleton B. Joeckel served 
as discussion leader. The afternoon discussion 
was led by Helen A. Ridgway, A.L.A. public 
library specialist. At this session the com- 
munity branch in the metropolitan area, a 
paper written by Raymond C. Lindquist and 
Mrs. Florence Stevens Craig, Cuyahoga 
County Library, Cleveland, was read by Mrs. 
Craig while Eleanor N. Wilson, Kern County 
Free Library, Bakersfield, Calif., covered 
the topic of the community branch in rural 
areas. That evening the regional branch was 
discussed by John Dale Henderson. Eleanor 
Sharpless Stephens, Oregon State Library, led 
the discussion. Friday, June 27, the place of 
the school branch was discussed by Dr. An- 
drew Hill of the Stockton Public Schools 
and the use of the bookmobile was covered 
by Dorothy Strouse, Lucas County Library, 
Maumee, Ohio. John Mackenzie Cory, Uni- 
versity of California Library, Berkeley, pre- 
sided over this session and acted as discussion 
leader. 

Friday afternoon's session was devoted to a 
discussion of the possibilities and results of co- 
operation among independent and affiliated 
libraries. Mrs. Carma R. Zimmerman, 
Washington State Library, Olympia, spoke 
of the service and administrative relationships 
between legally independent public libraries 
and county or large-unit libraries, possibilities 
of integration, the “affiliated” library in Cali- 
fornia, and programs of cooperation and re- 
ciprocity in service among library groups. 
Mrs. Gretchen Knief Schenk was discussion 
leader. That evening four California librari- 
ans, Mrs. Laurel Canning Hjelte, Helen 
leader. That evening four California librari- 
told institute members about their libraries. 
These had been chosen as examples of larger- 
units of library service as California develops 
them. ‘Thelma Reid introduced the speakers 
and presided. The committee reported that 
it had succeeded in realizing an income of 
$300 for the division as a result of the insti- 
tute and that it was hoped that the papers 
read at the institute could be printed by the 
University of California Press. It was moved 
and seconded that the report be accepted and 
the committee be discontinued and that the 
secretary be instructed to express in writing 
the division’s deep appreciation to the com- 
mittee and to Dr. Joeckel and Mr. Cory. 


at 
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Publications: In the absence of Sarah Irwin 
Jones, chairman, the report was read by Miss 
Moshier. The revised leaflet “A County or 
Regional Library Serves All the People” was 
submitted for printing and the board was 
asked to authorize cost of publication. The 
county manual in preparation by Mrs. Schenk 
has been delayed. The investigation of un- 
published material on the larger-area library 
in master's theses has not been fruitful as 
yet, but the committee is still studying the 
possibilities. “The discussion guide prepared 
for use with the sound film "Library on 
Wheels" by Mrs. Mary B. Kenan has been 
mimeographed. The State Agency Section 
reported that at its business meeting it agreed 
to match the $250 amount previously voted 
from division funds in order to permit publi- 
cation of 50,000 copies of the leaflet on county 
and regional library service. The report was 
accepted. 

Constitution: Kathryn P. Mier, chairman, 
presented the revisions to the constitution and 
by-laws. Each proposed amendment was ap- 
proved and accepted by the members present 
and voting thereon. . 


CONSTITUTION 


ARTICLE I, Name 


The name of this division shall be “Library 
Extension Division of the American Library As- 
sociation.” 


ARTICLE III. Membership 
Sec. 1. Any personal or institutional member 
of the A.L.A. may become a member of this 
division by complying with the provisions in 
by-laws of this division. Preference of section 
affiliation should be indicated at the time of 
the payment of dues. 


ARTICLE IV. Officers 


Sec. 2. The presidents of the various sections 
shall serve as vice presidents of the division. 

Sec. 3 and 4. Renumber old section 2 and 3 
to read section 4 and 4. 


ARTICLE X. Meetings 


Sec. 3. Not fewer than fifteen members shall 
constitute a quorum. 


BY-LAIFS 


ARTICLE I. Membership and Dues 


Sec. 2. A member of the A.L.A. may affiliate 
with this division in addition to another division 


` 
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by adding 2ọ per cent of his A.L.A. dues (not 
to exceed $2.) which amount the A.L.A. will 
allocate to the division. 

Sec. 4. Each personal or institutional member 
shall be entitled to one vote. 


ARTICLE Il. Nominations and Elections 


Sec. 3. Promptly after appointment such com- 
mittee shall organize, prepare nominations for 
officers, directors, and councilors as prescribed ' 
in Section 4 below. At least two nominees shall 
be submitted for each office. 

Sec. 4. There shall be elected a president for 
a two-year term and a president from each sec- 
tion, who shall automatically serve as vice presi- 
dents of the division, a treasurer for a two-year 
term, two directors for two-year terms, each, 
staggered, and an executive secretary for a 
three-year term, and such councilors as the 
division is entitled to for terms of four years 
each. 

Sec. s. Not later than April x the Nomination 
Committee shall prepare ballots, conduct an elec- 
tion by mail vote, canvass the vote, and report 
the results of the election to the next annual 
meeting. Officers, directors, and councilors shall 
hold office from the.date of such declaration. 


ARTICLE IIT, Officers 


Sec. 2. In the absence of the president from 
any meeting, the members of the Executive 
Board present shall select a presiding officer for 
the meeting. 


t 


ARTICLE V. Sections 


Sec. x. Each section shall elect officers in 
accordance with the rules and by-laws of the 
section. i 

Sec. 2. Sections may adopt rules or by-laws not 
inconsistent with the constitution and by-laws of 
the divisions. All section rules and by-laws 
shall be subject to the approval of the Execu- 
tive Board of the division. 


It was moved and seconded that the com- 
mittee be discontinued and the secretary be 
instructed to express in writing the division’s 
appreciation of the committee’s work. 
Recruitment: Helen M. Clark, chairman, 
presented the report. ‘The report said that 
in December 1946 questionnaires had been 
sent to all directors of state and provincial 
library extension agencies to ascertain what 
they were doing to recruit for county and 
regional library work and recommended that: 
(1) the findings of the survey be printed in 
the Proceedings or be prepared as a feature 
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article for a library periodical, and (2) that 
a vocational pamphlet on librarianship in re- 
gional and county libraries and state extension 
be prepared by a competent writer. The com- 
mittee also helped to publicize the county and 
regional library courses being offered by li- 
brary schools during the 1947 summer sessions. 
Report accepted. The action of the Executive 
Board subscribing $100 to secure the services 
oí Mrs. Charles (author of the Mademoiselle 
article “Passing the Book") to help write the 
vocational pamphlet was read for review. 
It was moved and seconded that the committee 
employ Mrs. Charles to help it prepare an 
effective article on county and regional library 
work as a vocation and that it attempt to 
secure publication of this article in some maga- 
zine having national circulation. The com- 
mittee was directed to request the Executive 
Board of the division for funds for reprints. 

Election: Eleanor Sharpless Stephens, re- 
porting for the committee, announced that the 
following officers had been elected: president, 
Mildred W. Sandoe, Ohio State Library, Co- 
lumbus (term expires 1948); vice presidents, 
County and Regional Libraries Section, Doro- 
thy Strouse, Lucas County Library, Maumee, 
Ohio; State Agency Section, Mrs. Eleanor 
Hitt Morgan, State Library, Sacramento; 
executive secretary, Mrs. Mary B. Kenan, 
Prince George’s County Memorial Library, 
Hyattsville, Md. (term expires 1949); treas- 
urer, Mrs. Lois Rainer Green, Alabama 
Public Library Service Division, Montgomery. 

Directors*: Eleanor Sharpless Stephens, 
Oregon State Library, Salem (term expires 
1948); Hazel B. Warren, State Library, In- 
dianapolis (term expires 1948); Hazel C. 
Clark, Burlington County Free Library, 
Mount Holly, N.J. (term expires 1949); 
Alta M. Parks, Ingham County Library, Ma- 
son, Mich. (term expires 1950) ; Mrs. Carma 
R. Zimmerman, Washington State Library, 
Olympia (term expires 1950). 

A.L.A. Councilors: H. Marjorie Beal, State 
Library Commission, Raleigh, N.C. (term ex- 
pires 1949); Helen M. Clark, Library Ex- 
tension Division, State Department of 
Education, Baltimore (term expires 1951). 

Membership: Mrs. Green reported as fol- 
lows: 


_* One new director is to be appointed by the Execu- 
tive Board to replace Leta Sowder who has resigned. 
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State Agency , 69 
County and Regional 329 
No section specified 46 
Total 444 


Reports of Meetings Attended by 
Representatives of the Division 


Assembly of the Librarians of the Americas: 
In the absence of Mrs. Mary B. Kenan, Miss 
Moshier read the following report: 


The Assembly of Librarians of the Americas 
was most interesting. The language handicap, 
which made it necessary to translate every 
speech, every comment, every announcement into 
English or Spanish, gave one a little idea of the 
difficulties the U.N. encounters. All phases of 
library work were discussed in the four weeks 
conference, first in committee, then in speech or 
panel. “All sorts and conditions of” librarians 
were discussants. In summary, recommenda- 
tions of the committees for procedures to facili- 
tate interchange of ideas, techniques, textbooks, 
etc., were discussed. These resolutions, some 
fifteen pages in length, should be watched for 
as they will undoubtedly be published in some 
professional journal. 


Meetings on American Foreign Policy: In 
the absence of Mrs. Mary B. Kenan, Miss 
Moshier read the following report: 


The meeting on American Foreign Policy, 
June 4th-6th, was marked by the presence of 
many notable people. Secretary of State 
Marshall opened the meeting. American foreign 
policy is not a few ultimatums delivered in 
crises but rather a consistent attitude toward 
political, economic, and social situations. Vari- 
ous members of the Department of State ex- 
plained the functions of councils and commit- 
tees and their relations to the U.N. Oppor- 
tunity was given for questions to the speakers 
from the lay groups represented. 


County and Regional Libraries Section and 
State Agency Section reports were received 
too late for inclusion. Moved and seconded 
that the division accept with sincere thanks 
the state agency’s generous contribution to 
underwrite to the amount of $250 the county 
and regional library service leaflet and that 
the secretary be instructed to express in writ- 
ing the division’s appreciation. Passed. 

It was moved and seconded that an addi- 
tional $250 be allocated from the division's 
funds to supplement Miss Ridgway’s travel 
fund to make possible more active field work. 
Passed. It was moved and seconded that the 
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president appoint a committee with representa- 
tion from the sections to investigate and report 
on the practicability of the Library Extension 
Division joining the Division of Public Li- 
braries. Passed. 


Goals 


To submit for consideration as part of the 
general plan of the Association for the next 
four years the following goals were approved: 


I. Library service to ten million more people 
through: 
1. Passage of Public Library Service Demon- 
stration Bill or by some other equally effec- 
tive means 
2. Acceptance of financial responsibility by 
every state for equalizing library service 
through state aid or its equivalent 
3. Development of a strong library in states 
where none now exist and the strengthening 
of all existing state and federal library agen- 
cies 
4. Active encouragement, through legislation 
and local cooperation, of larger units of li- 
brary service, and the discouragement of 
units too small to render effective service 
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$. Adequate statistical reporting on larger 

units of library service 

6. Active recruiting of at least 2,000 addi- 

tional librarians qualified in the field of ex- 

tending public library service 

7. Active lay interest and participation 

through strengthening of existing trustees as- 

sociations, establishment of new trustee 
groups, and more programs of trustee edu- 
cation along the lines of the trustee institute 
now being held in Michigan. 
II. A 100 per cent increase in library school 
enrolment (depending on 6, etc.). (The division 
feels it can not set this per cent figure without 
knowing the personnel needs of other A.L.A. 
divisions.) 
III. Fifty per cent increase in A.L.A. member- 
ship and 50 per cent increase in general A.L.A. 
funds (field work). 

Announcement was made that the film 
Books and People made by Alabama would 
be shown at the San Francisco Public Library, 
Friday, July 4, between 5-6 P.M. The film 
is now available through A.L.A. Sales price, 
$100. Rental. Meeting adjourned at 
12:30 P.M. 

Mrs, Mary B. Kenan, Executive Secretary 


COUNTY AND REGIONAL LIBRARIES SECTION 


Board Meeting 


A business meeting was held on Wednesday, 
July 2, in the San Francisco Public Library, 
with Thelma Reid, chairman, presiding. The 
treasurer's report as read by Miss Reid 
showed a balance on hand of $93.86. 


Committee on Constitution and By-Laws 


Action on the appointment of a committee 
to draw up a constitution and by-laws -for 
the County and Regional Libraries Section 
was deferred pending the report of the Library 
Extension Division Committee which will 
study the advisability of affiliation of the 
Library Extension Division and its sections 
with the Public Libraries Division. This 
Library Extension Division Committee is to 
have representation from all sections. 


Officers Elected 


Following the report of the Nominating 
Committee, ballots were distributed and these 
officers elected: chairman, Dorothy Strouse, 
Lucas County Library, Maumee,‘ Ohio; 
secretary-treasurer, Dorothy Van Gorder, 
Somerset County Library, Somerville, N.J.; 


director: (term expiring 1950) C. Ernestine 
Grafton, Virginia State Library, Richmond. 
The other two directors are (term expiring 
1949) Margaret Allman, Public Library, Dur- 
ham, N.C., and (term expiring 1948) Leila 
L. Heasley, Arkansas State Library Commis- 
sion, Little Rock. 

In an informal discussion of problems which 
the section might consider, Mrs. Gretchen 
Knief Schenk suggested that the A.L.A. basis 
for inclusion of county libraries in its listing 
of county and regional libraries in the United 
States, its territories, and Canada, be re- 
studied and restated. It was moved by Mrs. 
Schenk, seconded by C. Ernestine Grafton, 
that the new chairman negotiate with the 
A.L.A. public library specialist to find out if 
the assistance of this section is desired in set- 
ting up definitions of what constitutes a county 
and/or regional library for A.L.A. listing. 
Motion carried, 

C. Ernestine Grafton moved, seconded by 
Albert Charles Lake, that this section appoint 
a committee to work on a statistical form that 
will include bookmobile and branch services 
and meet the requirements of the county and 
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regional libraries. This form when com- 
pleted to be sent to Ralph M. Dunbar, 
Library Service Division, U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation, Washington, D.C. Motion carried. 

Albert Charles Lake suggested that this 
section take an interest in bringing out stand- 
ard contract forms for use between cities 
and counties and contract forms to be used 
with other governmental units. It was men- 
tioned that John Mackenzie Cory has made 
such a study which has not as yet been pub- 
lished. Miss Reid thought this might make 
a more appropriate study for the Library Ex- 
tension Division to undertake. 
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C. Ernestine Grafton moved that this sec- -^ 


tion underwrite the Library Extension Divi- 
sion’s goals for the coming four-year period, 
especially the one which gives active encour- 
agement to the establishment of large library 
units by legislative action while discouraging 
the establishment of units too small to render 
effective service. “The motion was seconded 
and carried. 

Miss Reid was commended for her work 
on the Library Extension Institute held on 
June 26 and 27. 


DonorHy Strouse, Secretary Pro Tem 


STATE AGENCY SECTION 


The State Agency Section of the Library 
Extension Division held a business meeting 
on July 2 in the Technical Room of the San 
Francisco Public Library. Mrs. Eleanor Hitt 
Morgan, chairman, presided. “Twelve mem- 
bers were present. 

_ “The treasurer’s report showed a balance of 
$449.02. 

The report of the Nominating Committee 
- was submitted by Essae Martha Culver, and 
the new officers, elected by a unanimous ballot, 
are: vice president, Mrs. Mabel J. Niemeyer, 
State Department of Education, 'Trenton, 
N.J.; treasurer, Jean E. Mason, Louisiana 
State Library, Baton Rouge; executive board 
member, Maryan E. Reynolds, Washington 
State Library, Olympia. 

Á report on the publishing of Clara F. Bald- 
win's history of the League of Library Com- 
missions was made, and L. Marion Moshier 
was appointed to confer with Leon Carnovsky 
regarding the manuscript's publication. It 
was suggested that the manuscript be re- 
ferred to the newly organized American Li- 
brary History Round Table. 

It was agreed that the project of investigat- 
ing and compiling a job description and salary 
statement of positions in state agencies should 
be coordinated with the work of the person- 
nel board. Since Miss Culver is on the 
board she was instructed to let the board 
know what type of study the section desired. 

A motion was passed authorizing up to $250 
of the section funds to finance the publication 
of the county and regional promotional library 
leaflet. 

Mrs. Morgan reported that she had taken 


no action on the resolution of the section to 
sponsor a survey of state plans for operation 
under the Public Library Service Demonstra- 
tion Bill since the Library Extension Division 
had had a committee actively engaged in such 
a survey. | 

The report of this committee, made at the 
Federal Relations Committee meeting, indi- 
cated that few states have plans and that 
states need stimulation to make plans. It 
was suggested that members of the section 
could work with Helen A. Ridgway on sample 
plans for certain regions. States must be 
ready to act as soon as the bill is passed and 
Completed plans will help to obtain passage 
of the bill. Some areas are under way with 
formal surveys of library needs. 

Mrs. Morgan reported she had taken no 
action on the previous year's suggestion that 
the section help promote regional workshops to 
study state plans for use of Library Demon- 
stration Bill funds because of the lack of plans 
to study. Mrs. Loleta Dawson Fyan of 
Michigan and Dorothy Randolph of Vermont 
are planning regional meetings to study state 
plans. It was suggested that regional meet- 
ings to discuss plans could be financed from 
the initial $25,000 each state would receive. 

The members present agreed that A.L.A. 
should be persuaded that it is vitally impor- 
tant to provide the public library specialist 
with an adequate travel budget and clerical 
help to carry on the much needed field work. 

Eleanor Sharpless Stephens moved as fol- 
lows: ' 

Whereas the planning committee of the Li- 
brary Extension Division has investigated li- 
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Treasurers Report 


In the absence of the treasurer, Nordica 
Fenneman, Chicago Public Library, the report 
was read by the executive secretary. Balance 
on hand, as of June 12, 1947, was $2699.27. 


The treasurer’s report was followed by a 
discussion of how the division could best 
utilize its finances for the extension of service 
to its individual members. The vice president, 
Muriel E. Perry, Public Library, Decatur, 


I., summarized the suggestions which had 


been discussed at the meeting of the board | 


of directors: (a) expansion of Public Li- 
braries to include articles of practical value 
and digests of important material from state 
bulletins in addition to news of division ac- 
tivities, (b) the use of Public Libraries in 
membership drives in each state as a means 
of enlisting potential leadership and of in- 
creasing financial support through larger mem- 
bership, (c) financial aid to the public library 
specialist to implement special projects and 
to insure more extensive field trips, (d) par- 
tial financing of speakers for regional, state, 
and district library meetings, (e) preparation 
of a list of available speakers to interpret the 
work of the Association and the division as 
a service to local groups and to strengthen 
the division, (f) development of cooperative 
projects with other groups in such fields as 
public relations and adult education, (g) the 
promotion of workshops, institutes, and ex- 
hibits. The discussion which followed indi- 
cated membership approval of such activities 
for the division. 


Auditing Committee 


President Vitz announced that Andre S. 
Nielsen, Public Library, Evanston, Ill, and 
Elsie McKay, Public Library, Oak Park, Ill, 
would serve as an auditing committee to go 
over the books of the treasurer at the end 
of the fiscal year. 


Constitution 


John S. Richards, chairman of the Consti- 
tution, By-Laws, and Organization Commit- 
tee, discussed the revisions of the constitution 


as printed in the June issue of Public Libraries 


and recommended presentation of the full 
constitution to the membership for a mail 
vote this fall. 
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Report of Elections Committee 


The report of the chairman of the Elec- 
tions Committee, Andre S. Nielsen, Public 
Library, Evanston, Ill., was read by the execu- 
tive secretary. The newly-elected officers are: 
president, Forrest B. Spaulding, Public Li- 
brary, Des Moines, Iowa; vice president, 
Louis M. Nourse, Public Library, St. Louis; 
secretary, Ruth W. Gregory, Public Library, 
Waukegan, Il. “The new Councilors will 
be: Grace W. Gilman, Lincoln Library, 
Springfield, IIl, and Laurence J. Clarke, Pub- 


lic Library, San Francisco. 


The second business meeting convened on 
Wednesday morning following the scheduled 
section business meetings. 


Constitution 


John S. Richards, chairman of the Consti- 
tution, By-Laws, and Organization Commit- 
tee, commented on the expression of 
membership interest in unification of division 
activities and on the current emphasis toward 
service rather than organization. He re- 
minded the membership that at no time has 
there been any thought of arbitrary elimina- 
tion of sections and that the most important 
decision regarding the constitution is that of 
representation. Richard B. Sealock, Public 
Library, Gary, Ind., moved that the constitu- 
tion committee consider the recommendations 
of the sections in the preparation of the final 
draft of the constitution which is to be pre- 
sented to the membership for mail vote as 
soon as possible this fall. Seconded and car- 
ried. : 

Resolutions 

President Vitz read a letter from Emerson 
Greenaway, Enoch Pratt Free Library, Balti- 
more, recommending that the division pass a 
resolution indicating support for UNESCO 
in the development of public libraries abroad. 
Margaret Jean Clay, Public Library, Vic- 
toria, B.C., moved the following resolution, 
which was seconded and carried: 

Resolved, That the Public Libraries Division 
of the American Library Association support 


UNESCO in the development of public librar- 


ies abroad and that the Council of the Ameri- 
can Library Association be asked to transmit this 
resolution to UNESCO and to the International 
Federation of Library Associations, and at the 
same time ask that the International Federation 
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brary extension conditions in the various states 
and their survey has disclosed the fact that 
there is no planning in certain states whereby 
these states may avail themselves of funds which 
will become available when Congress approves 
the Public Library Demonstration Bill, therefore 
the State Agency Section of the Extension Divi- 
sion recommends that the American Library 
Association be urged by the Library Extension 
Division to assign the public library specialist 
to field work in these areas. The State Agency 
Section pledges itself to make available for this 
purpose funds remaining in its treasury (ap- 
proximately $200). 


Seconded by Kathryn P. Mier. Passed unan- 
imously. 
Mildred W. Sandoe moved that the State 


Agency ‘Section recommend to the extension 


joint concern. 
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division that a committee be appointed to 
study the entire problem of the division's or- 
ganization and investigate the possibility of 
affiliating with the Public Libraries Division. 
The committee report should be made no 
later than the Atlantic City meeting. Motion 
seconded by Miss Mier and passed. 

It was moved that, regardless of this com- 
mittee's recommendations for the division as 
a whole, the State Agency Section consider 
the matter of dissolving itself, since the prob- 
lems and interests of the two sections are of 
( Motion seconded and passed. 

Miss Mier moved that the meeting be ad- 
journed, seconded by Miss Stephens, passed 
unanimously. 

Maryan E. REYNOLDS, Acting Secretary 


Public Libraries Dtvtston 


HE Public Libraries Division, convening 

for the second time since its organiza- 
tion, held two business meetings, and spon- 
sored a program meeting in cooperation with 
the Division of Libraries for Children and 
Young People, the Library Extension Divi- 
sion, and the Trustees Division, and a joint 
program with the Hospital Libraries Division. 
The board of directors met twice, and each 
of the eight sections conducted business meet- 
ings. The Business and Technology Section 
and the Service Librarians Section had pro- 
grams in addition to the business and discus- 
sion meeting. The division sponsored a library 
architecture exhibit at the Clearing House for 
Library Problems and cosponsored an exhibit 
on campaigns for funds with the A.L.A. Pub- 
lic Relations Committee. 


Program Meetings 


The joint program meeting with the Divi- 
sion of Libraries for Children and Young 
People, Library Extension Division, and Trus- 
tees Division was held on Tuesday in the 
Main Arena of the Civic Auditorium, with 
Mrs. Caroline G. Mitchell, Trustees Division 
chairman, presiding. ‘The other divisions were 
represented on the platform by their presi- 
dents: Mildred W. Sandoe, of the Library 
Extension Division; Martha Manier Parks, 
of the Division of Libraries for Children and 
Young People; and Carl Vitz, of the Public 
Libraries Division. The following program 


relating to the theme, “The National Plan,” 
was presented: 

“A National Plan for Public Library Service,” 
John S. Richards, Public Library, Seattle 

“The Situation as of Today,” Mrs. Gretchen 
Knief Schenk, Summerdale, Ala. 

“How It Works in One County,” Irene Bran- 
ham, Kern County Free Library, Bakersfield, 
Calif. 

“How It Looks to a Trustee,” Fred C. Inks- 
ter, Clackamas County Library Board, Oregon. 


The joint meeting with the Hospital Li- 
braries Division was held on Thursday 
afternoon in the Main Arena of the Civic 
Auditorium with President Carl Vitz presid- 
ing. The topic was “Physical and Mental 
Balance through Books” as interpreted 
through the following talks: 

“As It Looks to Me,” James A. Johnston, 
warden, U.S. Penitentiary, Alcatraz Island, 
Calif. 

“The Public Library Follows Its Readers into 
the Hospitals,” Miss Perrie Jones, Public Li- 
brary, St. Paul 

“Serving the General Reader,” Edna Phillips, 
Morrill Memorial Library, Norwood, Mass. 


Business Meetings 


Two business meetings were planned for 
membership participation in a discussion of 
the future of the division. Both meetings 
were held in the Main Arena of the Civic 
Auditorium, with President Vitz presiding. 
The first meeting was held on Monday morn- 
ing. 
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Am of Library Associations give full and active sup- 


A 


port to the UNESCO program for public and 
popular libraries throughout the world. 


After a discussion of the increased costs of 
operating libraries, John B. Kaiser, Public 
Library, Newark, N.J., moved the following 
resolution which was adopted: 

Resolved, That it is the belief of the Division 
of Public Libraries that a public library must 
have an appropriation now of 50 per cent more 
than in 1940 if it 1s to give to its community a 
library service equal to that given in the prewar 
period. 

* ok ox 

President Vitz reminded the membership 
of the approaching seventy-fifth anniversary 
of the A.L.A. Recommendations for positive 
action to be taken by the division in observ- 
ing this anniversary are to be sent to the 
executive secretary or to the president. 


* 
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The suggestion that a code book, including 
objectives, policies, and standing instructions 
for the use of officers and chairmen of com- 
mittees for the division, be prepared and sub- 
mitted to the board of directors by midwinter 
was approved. Suggestions from members- 
at-large are to be sent directly to Ruth W. 
Gregory, Public Library, Waukegan, Ill. 


Officers 


'The officers who will serve the division for 
the coming year are: president, Forrest B. 
Spaulding, Public Library, Des Moines, Iowa; 
vice president, Louis M. Nourse, Public Li- 
brary, St. Louis; executive secretary, Ruth W. 
Gregory, Public Library, Waukegan, IIL; 
and treasurer, Nordica Fenneman, Public Li- 
brary, Chicago. 


Ruru W. GREGORY, Executive Secretary 


ADULT EDUCATION SECTION 


The meeting was called to order by the 
chairman, Mrs. Florence Stevens Craig, who 
asked for discussion of the idea expressed in 
the previous day's business meeting of the 
Public Libraries Division that sections should 
be discontinued. The twenty-one section 
members present were asked whether, in their 
opinion, the Adult Education Section should 
be abolished and none felt that it should. 
They wished it to remain in order to urge 
that the division have at least one important 
program on adult education and expressed the 
wish that adult education clinics be set up for 
the next conference. Regret was expressed 
that there were none at San Francisco. 

In addition to strong programs the section 
wished to remain for the purpose of urging 
an adult education specialist at A.L.A. Head- 
quarters. 

Section members indicated their desire to 
do everything possible to make the Public 
Libraries Division strong, particularly strong 
enough to follow recommendations which will 


be made in the Leigh study. 

The chairman asked whether the section 
would be interested in a 1947-48 between- 
meetings activity of collecting written articles 
on new and practical projects successfully 
accomplished by adult education workers. The 
section felt such writings would be very 
helpful. 

The third kit of adult education materials 
was available, the two previous ones having 
been mailed to members on receipt of postage. 

Officers elected on recommendation of the 
nominating committee, Sigrid A. Edge, chair- 
man, were: Mrs. Florence Stevens Craig, 
Cuyahoga County Library, Cleveland, chair- 
man; Fern Long, Cleveland Public Library, 
secretary. Since Mrs. Mildred Van Deusen 
Mathews, New York Public Library, was 
elected at Buffalo in June 1946 to a three- 
year term as section representative on the 
Board of Directors of the Division of Public 
Libraries, there was no election to that office. 

Mrs. FLORENCE STEVENS CRAIG, Chairman 


BRANCH LIBRARIANS SECTION 


The fourth meeting of the Branch Librari- 
ans Section of the Public Libraries Division 
was held on Wednesday, July 2, at the Hayes 
Law Library in the Civic Center, San Fran- 
cisco, with Mary E. Phillips, Belmont Branch, 


Library Association of Portland, Ore., pre- 
siding. | 

The secretary read the minutes of the third 
annual meeting. It was voted that they be 
accepted. 
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The financial report was read and accepted. 

Miss Phillips stated that Mrs. Miriam K. 
Swepston, our representative on the divisional 
board, had resigned during the year and that 
the group would proceed under the arrange- 
ment of chairman, secretary, and representa- 
tive on the board. 

The chairman then made a report on the 
questionnaire which had been sent to the 
members. 344 questionnaires were sent out. 
and 152 replies received. 133 members voted 
to remain a section, 19 to revert to a round 
table. 

On the question of a name for the group, 
113 voted for the group to be called Branch 
Libraries Section, 22 for Branch Librarians, 
and 9 for Branches—-Section. 

The question of a quorum vote was dis- 
cussed. The chairman suggested that with a 
two-thirds or three-fourths vote, minor 
matters could be taken care of at the meet- 
ing. In case the group should not wish to take 
the responsibility of making a decision, the 
matter could be referred to the membership- 
at-large. It was suggested that a quorum be 
a two-thirds vote of those present at a meet- 
ing or two-thirds of those voting in a mail 
vote. A motion to this effect was made by 
Rae Stockham, of the George Bruce Branch, 
New York Public Library. It was seconded 
and unanimously approved. 
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Miss Phillips stated that the majority of 
members who replied to the questionnaires 
noted that they wished to have the problems 
of branch libraries discussed at these meetings. 

At the request of the chairman, each mem- 
ber of the group introduced herself and gave 
the name of the library she represented. 

Laura M. Eberlin, Seattle Public Library, 
gave an interesting talk on the Friends of the 
Library Association, how it was organized, 
and how it functions in Seattle. 

Mrs, Thekla R. Hodgson, Detroit Public 
Library, gave a short history of the Great 
Books movement and told how these meetings 
were conducted and effectively developed in 
Detroit. 

The report of the nominating committee was 
made by Winifred Gambrill, Fort Washington 
Branch, New York Public Library, chairman. 
The nominations were: chairman, Harriet 
Elizabeth Kemp, Morrisania Branch, New 
York Public Library; representative on the 
board of directors of the Public Libraries Di- 
vision, Mrs. Thekla R. Hodgson, Campbell 
Branch, Detroit Public Library; secretary, 
Mary C. Hatch, Epiphany Branch, New York 
Public Library. 

It was moved and seconded that this report 
be accepted. The motion was made to ad- 
journ. 

ALTHEA JILLSON, Acting Secretary 


BUSINESS AND TECHNOLOGY SECTION 


“Service to Business and Industry” was 
the theme of the first meeting of the Business 
and “Technology Section on Tuesday, July 1. 
Florence M. Waller, Seattle Public Library, 
presided, and John Dale Henderson, Los An- 
geles County Public Library, acted as mod- 
erator. Anne B. Berry, Vancouver, B.C., 
Public Library, and Willard O. Youngs, San 
Diego Public ‘Library, gave the first two 
papers describing the services offered by their 
departments. Both gave the local background 
of their respective cities, the industry in the 
section, and the physical characteristics pe- 
culiar to their libraries. 

Doris L. Mitchell, Seattle Public Library, 
spoke on “A Selection of Financial Services,” 
covering the pertinent factors to be considered 
in the selection of material for this type of 
service. The business and technical service of 
a small library was ably discussed by Eva 


Santee of the Vancouver, Wash., Public Li- 
brary. Miss Santee forcefully emphasized 
that business and scientific information can be 
supplied by the small public library. 

“What Business Expects of the Library” 
was the final talk given by Joseph M. 
Trickett, of the San Francisco School of 
Management. Mr. Trickett pointed out that 
a businessman’s judgment is no better than 
his information, as plans and decisions must 
be based on facts. The librarian should be 
not only a purveyor of information, but a 
discriminating one, a dynamic factor not too 
involved in techniques. The great need today 
is for a better management, not only in in- 
dustry, but in government, in labor, in the 
professions. The librarian holds the key. 

In the discussion which followed, the ques- 
tion of securing financial aid from local in- 
dustry was brought up. <A. Jeannette 
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“+ Thoroughgood, Wilmington Institute Free 


Library, Wilmington, Del., said that she had 
raised three thousand dollars for three years 
from local industry, for the technology col- 
lection, mostly from small firms giving small 
amounts. Mrs. Anne Fraser Leidendeker, 
Los Angeles Public Library, said that the 
California Institute of Certified Accountants 
contributed each year to building up the li- 
brary book stock and that the optometrists 
were starting to do the same. 


The Business and Technology Section held a 
business meeting, Wednesday, July 2, in the 
Assembly Room of the Russ Building. 
Florence M. Waller, secretary, presided in 
the absence of Jean K. Taylor, chairman. 
Mary Edith Fry acted as secretary. Eleven 
members were present. 

Miss Waller read parts of Miss Taylor’s 
report concerning the activities of the section 
for the year 1946-47. The report of the 
Coordinating Committee, Ernest I. Miller, 
chairman, was presented by Maud Payne, 
Detroit Public Library. The committee 
recommends that the Business and Technology 
Section continue in its status as a unit of the 
Public Libraries Division. However, it calls 
attention to the need of a section within the 
Public Libraries Division which would include 
all reference workers. The purposes of the 
Business and Technology Section as outlined 
by the committee are: 


1. To promote technical and business service 
in public libraries | 

2. To develop tools of service in cooperation 
with other professional organizations 

3. To encourage the training of personnel for 
service in our fields 

4. To provide a program at A.L.A. confer- 
ences for the discussion of business and tech- 
nical service in public libraries 

5. To encourage the discussion at state and 
local meetings of problems relating to better 
service for business and industry. 


Interest in the section, checked through a 
reply postcard, was considered sufficient to 
warrant a continuance of the section and a 
recommendation that a membership drive be 
undertaken next year. 

The need for funds above the amount 
allotted from the Public Libraries Division, if 
such a drive were undertaken, was discussed. 
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The report suggested a plan for regional 
meetings, which met with general approval, as 
did the suggestion of a joint committee with 
other groups interested in the fields of business 
and technology, to plan cooperative projects. 

There was considerable discussion of the 
tentative constitution of the Public Libraries 
Division, which, if adopted by the division, 
would leave the section without a voting 
representation on the board of directors. “The 
following resolution was passed and presented 
at the business meeting of the Public Libraries 
Division: 

Be it resolved that the Business and 'Tech- 
nology Section protests the possible change in 
the Constitution of the Public Libraries Divi- 
sion regarding the election-at-large of directors, 
and requests that the present method of election 


of a voting representative from each section 
be retained. 


"The need of a revision of the constitution of 
the section was next discussed. It was re- 
ported that a revision undertaken in 1946-47 
under the chairmanship of Milton A. Drescher 
has not yet been completed. The continuance 
of this committee was authorized. 

The treasurer's report was read, showing 
$129.47 in the treasury, a balance still remain- 
ing from the Business and “Technology Round 
Table. The $20 allocated to the section by 
the Public Libraries Division was not suffi- 
cient to cover expenses for the year 1946-47. 

Upon recommendation of the Nominating 
Committee, the following officers were elected 
for the year 1946-47: chairman, Jean K. 
Taylor, Queens Borough Public Library, 
Jamaica, N.Y.; vice chairman, Florence M. 
Waller, Seattle Public Library; secretary, 
Maud Payne, Detroit Public Library; 
treasurer, Edward H. Fenner, School of Busi- 
ness Library, Columbia University, New 
York City; representative on the board of 
directors, Public Libraries Division, Milton 


A. Drescher, Milwaukee Public Library. 


The third meeting on Friday, July 4, was 
devoted to an address by W. K. H. Panofsky, 
Radiation Laboratory, University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley, who spoke on the “Scientific 
Aspects of the Release of Atomic Energy.” 
R. B. Ewell, physical chemist with the Shell 
Oil Company and member of the Northern 
California Association of Scientists for Atomic 
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Education, acted as moderator and conducted 
the question period. 

Dr. Panofsky's excellent explanation of 
nuclear physics and the possible uses of atomic 
energy was thoroughly appreciated and there 
were many questions. 


SAN FRANCISCO CONFERENCE 


At the close of the meeting Louise Gilman -w7 


Pritchard, Library Association of Portland, 


asked that a vote of thanks be given Miss 


Waller for the excellent programs. 
Mary EDITH Fry 
Acting Secretary 


LARGE LIBRARIES SECTION 


The Large Libraries Section of the Public 
Libraries Division met in the Crystal Room 
of the Hotel Whitcomb, San Francisco, on 
July 2. Chairman John Boynton Kaiser, 
Newark Free Public Library, presided at the 
meeting at which fourteen members were 
present, 

The chairman stated that at the Midwinter 
Conference it had been voted to have this 
group formerly known as the Librarians of 
Large Public Libraries Round Table, become 
or constitute the Large Libraries Section of 
the Public Libraries Division. 

Discussion developed regarding the de- 
sirability of having sections of the division 
based on size of library and what should de- 


termine “size;” that is, should it be size of 
budget, volumes in the library, population of 
the city or community served, or size of staff. 
The history and evolution of the round 
table and section were gone into in this con- 
nection. After further discussion it was 
moved, seconded, voted, and passed that "it 
is the sense of this group that no sections of 
the Public Libraries Division of the A.L.A. 
be established based on size of library.” A 
motion was also passed that the action of this 
group taken at the Midwinter Conference, 
1946, “constituting itself a section of the 
Public Libraries Division of the A.L.A. be 

rescinded." 
Joun Boynton KAISER, Chairman 


LENDING SECTION 


The meeting of the Lending Section held on 
July 3 was called to order by Chairman James 
E. Gourley, Public Library, Tulsa, Okla. 
The chairman appointed Marco Gerson 
Thorne, Washoe County Library, Reno, Nev., 
acting secretary. 

‘The minutes of the section’s meeting at the 
Buffalo Conference on June 19, 1946, were 
approved as read. 

Inasmuch as the speakers scheduled for the 
meeting were absent, the section proceeded to 
other topics. 

The chairman pointed out that consideration 
of the “so Outstanding Books” project was in 
order. He then read a letter from Helen E. 
Haines, of Pasadena, which expressed her 
views on the subject. Miss Haines felt that 
discontinuance of the list seemed undesirable. 
Miss Haines also made specific recommenda- 
tion for thé revival of Booklist Books. She felt 


that this list was of constant usefulness in - 


giving a compact gleaning of the books of the 
year and for which there is no adequate or 
suitable substitute. 

A general discussion of the “50 Outstanding 
Books” project was carried on from the floor, 
after which it was moved and seconded that 
the project be discontinued as far as the Lend- 
ing Section was concerned. The motion was 
carried. 

The section then entered into a discussion of 
the matter of continuing as a section. In view 
of the general feeling at this conference that 
there were too many sections, a motion was 
made and seconded that the Lending Section be 
disbanded. “The motion passed. 

Before adjournment an expression was 
made that the Public Libraries Division should 
concern itself more with books and the power 
of books. 

Marco GERSON THORNE 
Acting Secretary 


ORDER AND BOOK SELECTION SECTION 


The chairman of the Order and Book 
Selection Section of the Public Libraries Di- 


vision was unable to be present and was 
represented by John S. Gildersleeve, Jr., 
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California State Library and the representa- 
tive on the Board of Directors of the Division 
of Public Libraries. At their meeting July 
'2, no report of the previous meeting was at 
hand. 

The following officers were elected: chair- 
man, Mrs. Edith A. Busby, New York Public 
Library; vice chairman, Margaret Stevens 
Akeroyd, Public Library, El Paso, Tex.; 
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secretary, Charlotte Zepf, Chicago Public 
Library. 

It was the consensus of the group present 
that the representation of members was not 
sufficient to make the final decision in regard 
to changing the section to a round table, and 
a motion was moved that the new officers form 
a committee for further study. 

CHARLOTTE ZEPF, Secretary 


SERVICE LIBRARIANS SECTION 


The Service Librarians Section of the 
Public Libraries Division held one meeting 
at the San Francisco Conference on Wednes- 
day, July 2, in the Green Room of the West- 
ern Merchandise Mart. Paul E. Postell, 
Army Library Service, Special Services Divi- 
sion, U.S, War Department, New York City, 
was the chairman. He participated in the 
panel discussion on the “Operation of Army 
and Navy Libraries with Reduced Budgets” 
along with Dorothy F. Deininger, Library 
Section, Bureau of Naval Personnel, Wash- 
ington, D.C.; Wendell B. Coon, Library 
Depot, Sixth Army Headquarters, The Pre- 
sidio, San Francisco; Harry Frederic Cook, 
Libraries Unit, Army Air Forces, Washing- 
ton, D.C.; and Helen E. Burgess, Camp 


. Stoneman, U.S. Army, Pittsburg, Calif. 


Although 'Mr. Postell recognized that the 


Army Library Service is going through a very 


critical period, he came to the following con- 
clusion: 


Because of the fine record that was made dur- 
ing the war, and which was recognized as such 
by not only the library profession but those offi- 
cers and enlisted men who benefited by the serv- 
ice which you and the many other librarians 


gave them, I believe that if we continue our ef- 
forts to “sell” those in the Army now in author- 
ity, as well as the public in general, we will sur- 


vive and the Army Library Service and the 


Navy Library Service will continue to be a vital 
and important activity in the peacetime Army 
and Navy. 


In his closing remarks Mr. Cook struck 
essentially the same note when he said: 


One of the most challenging changes in the 
air force library policies will occur upon passage 
of the bill to merge the armed forces. This will 
require a reorientation of library policies and 
procedures from the headquarters level down to 
station operations. 

It is believed that the air force library service 
has been recognized as an essential activity. It 
is planned that in a revision of the basic direc- 
tive covering the organization and administra- 
tion of A.A.F. libraries that the distinction 
between recreational and technical libraries, will 
be eliminated so that an integrated, well- 
rounded service embodying the most up-to-date 
concepts of modern library practice will be 
available to all air forces personnel. 


The program was followed by a business 
meeting of the section. 
Paur E, PosTELL, Chairman 


SMALL LIBRARIES SECTION 


The meeting of the Small Libraries Section 
was opened at 9:00 A.M. in the Exhibit Room 
of the San Francisco Public Library by Paul 
W. Scott of Pocatello, Idaho, vice president. 

He described briefly the organization of the 
section at the American Library Association’s 
convention at Buffalo, June 1946. He stated 
that librarians of small libraries should be 
heard and should contribute positively to the 
profession. 


The minutes of the meeting held in Chicago 
at midwinter were read by Muriel E. Perry, 
secretary. Exception was taken to the defini- 
tion that “small libraries” meant libraries in 
areas of population up to 15,000. The con- 
sensus of those present who had been at 
Buffalo was that “small” meant libraries in 
communities up to 75,000. After a lengthy 
discussion the minutes were approved and 


ordered filed. 
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Mr. Scott suggested a roll call in which 
librarians would state name, library, and popu- 
lation served. f 

Population groups represented were as 
follows: 


6,000 9,000 175,000 18,000 
4,000 20,00 16,000 3,000 
100,000 7,600 25,000 4,000 
46,000 7,000 13,000 35,000 
4,000 47,000 17,000 17,000 
29,000 5,000 3,500 8,000 
24,000 17,000 15,000 0,000 
6,000 14,000 2,000 15,000 
900 25,000 14,000 
3,000 20,000 22,000 


Roll call (and including latecomers) showed 
some forty-four librarians present, 

Evelyn L. Parks, Michigan State Library, 
spoke briefly oí the work being done by the 
small libraries of the country. She hoped the 
section would continue since “small” librarians 
are not getting what they need in the present 
setup. The local library has an important 
place in the identity of its community and our 
objective should be that people in these locali- 
ties get the same quality of service as people 
in the larger communities. The problems of 
a librarian working alone in a small com- 
munity are those for which someone else has 
already found solutions. Information regard- 


Trustees 


HE Trustees Division of the A.L.A. was 

very active at the San Francisco Con- 
ference, holding three business and discussion 
meetings in addition to participating in a 
joint program meeting on the “National Plan 
for Public Library Service.” Attendance at 
the Friends of Libraries luncheon and a tour 
of the Oakland Bay area, with a reception 
at the? Hotel Claremont in Berkeley, com- 
pleted the round of special activities for 
trustees. 


Board of Directors Meeting 


The annual meeting of the board of di- 
rectors was held at 10:30 A.M., Monday, 
June 30, in Room 401 of the Civic Audi- 
torium, the chairman, Mrs. Caroline G. 
Mitchell, presiding. Following the reports of 
the secretary and treasurer, Mrs, Mitchell 
summarized the accomplishments of the 
trustees during the past year, including the 
annual citation of trustees for meritorious 
service. The trustees present expressed their 
appreciation of Mrs. Mitchell’s able leader- 
ship during her chairmanship of the division 
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ing problems and solutions should filter ae 


through to small librarians everywhere. 

After Miss Park’s talk Mr. Scott brought 
up the subject of disbanding the section and of 
adding our strength directly to the Division of 
Public Libraries. ` 

Marie Wigmore Barkman suggested that if 
this were done provision should be made for 
one member of the Executive Board to be 
from a library under a stated population who 
can constantly appeal for support of small 
libraries. A lengthy discussion of this subject 
took place. 

The motion was made by Miss Perry, 
seconded by Miss Barkman, and unanimously 
carried that the Small Libraries Section be 
abolished; that the section return to the Di- 
vision of Public Libraries with the provision 
that there be appointed to the executive board 
two representatives, one a librarian from a 
population area under 20,000, one from a 
population area under 50,000, and with the 
understanding that the needs of this group 
shall be filled through round table meetings at 
national conventions. ` 


MurlEL E. Perry, Secretary 


Drviston 


and also commended the Jury on Citation of 
Trustees for their careful deliberations and 
decisions. The three trustees recommended 
to the Executive Board of the A.L.A. for 
reappointment to the jury were: Mrs. Philip 
Sidney Smith, Public Library of the District 
of Columbia, Washington; Mrs. A. J. Quig- 
ley, Public Library, Seattle, Wash.; and 
Marion Packard, 630 Mason St., San Fran- 
cisco. 

The remainder of the meeting was spent 
considering the Salary Policy Statement and 
the Statement on Tenure of the A.L.A. Board 
on Personnel Administration. After general 
discussion of the statements on salary and 
tenure prepared by Paul R. Benson, Public 
Library, New Castle, Ind. and Mary J. 
Creech, Public Library, Oakland, Calif., Mrs. 
Mitchell was authorized to appoint a com- 
mittee of six trustees to study the matter 
further and to recommend action by the divi- 


.sion at its annual business meeting on Wed- 


nesday, July 2. "Trustees appointed to this 
committee were: Paul R. Benson; Mary J. 


Creech, Public Library, Oakland, Calif; 
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- George M. Martin, Public Library, Yakima, 
Wash.; Mrs. Fred A. Borns, Public Library, 
T Gary, Ind.; Frank N. Walker, Public Li- 
braries, Toronto, Ont., Canada; and Harold 
J. Baily, Public Library, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Mr. Benson was designated as chairman and 
Mr. Baily was asked to represent the Trus- 
tees Division at the meeting of the A.L.A. 
Board on Personnel Administration on Friday, 

July 4. 

The election of the following new officers 
was announced: chairman (two-year term) 
Paul R. Benson; first vice chairman (one- 
year term) Mary R. Leeds; second vice chair- 

man (one-year term) Mrs. Caroline G. 
Mitchell, 1244 Stone St., Chicago; executive 
secretary (three-year term) Mrs. F. A. Cush- 
ing Smith, Wilmette, 1l.; members of the 
board of directors (two-year term), Pearl 
Glover, Cole County Library, Eugene, Mo.; 
Thomas J. Porro, Public Library, Tacoma, 
Wash.; H. P. Lindsay, Carnegie Public Li- 
brary, Escanaba, Mich.; Mrs. Julia Brown 
Asplund, Santa Fe, N.M. 


Joint Meeting on National Plan 


The Trustees Division joined the Public 
Libraries Division, the Library Extension 
Division, and the Division of Libraries for 
Children and Young People in cosponsoring 
a meeting on the “National Plan for Public 
“Library Service." This meeting was held in 
the Main Arena of the Civic Auditorium on 
Tuesday, July 1, at 10:30 A.M. Mrs. Caroline 
G. Mitchell, chairman, Trustees Division, 
presided, and Fred C. Inkster, Clackamus 
County Library, Ore, was the trustee 
representative on the program. Mr. Inkster’s 


M 


topic was: "How the National Plan Looks to ` 


a 'Trustee." (For more complete informa- 
tion about this program see page P-59.) 


A 


Business Meeting 


“The annual business meeting of the division 
was held on Wednesday, July 2, at 10:30 A.M., 
at the Hastings College of Law. Mrs. Caro- 
line G. Mitchell presided. The roll call 
indicated that there were 36 trustees from 
16 states and 3 trustees from Canada pres- 
ent. 

t , In recognition of William Elder Marcus’ 
“years of distinguished service as a library 
trustee, the following resolution was presented 

by George M. Martin: 
Wuereas, William Elder Marcus has 
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completed more than 25 years of service as 
a Trustee of the Montclair, New Jersey, 
library, including 17 years as chairman of 
the board, during which time he has also 
served as an executive member of the Trustees 
Division of the A.L.A., and of the Library 
Public Relations Council, and as vice presi- 
dent of the New Jersey Library Association, 
and during which he has written such books 
as Portrait of a Library and Library Costs 
and Budgets, as well as taking part in other 
civic welfare movements; 

AND Wuereas, This long period of service 
has been outstanding because of continuous 
unselfish labors of Mr. Marcus toward the 
betterment of not only his own local library, 
but also of the libraries of his state and of 
the nation as a whole, endeavors which have 
done much toward raising library standards 
and which have won for him a citation from 
the American Library Association; 

Anp Wuereas, Mr. Marcus has given to 
American libraries lasting benefits through 
his research and study of library problems; 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved By the Trustees Division, Ameri- 
can Library Association, meeting at San Fran- 
cisco, in this, lts sixty-sixth annual confer- 
ence, that William Elder Marcus be, and he 
is hereby, given the congratulations and 
felicitations of the Association upon the com- 
pletion of his unexcelled career in library 
service, 

And Be It Further Resolved, That the 
Trustees Division, American Library As- 
sociation, for and on behalf of all libraries 
everywhere, does hereby extend to our dis- 
tinguished member our sincere appreciation 
for a task well done. 

The motion to adopt this resolution, and 
send it with a letter of appreciation to Mr. 
Marcus, was made by B. F. Coen, Fort Col- 
lins, Colo., seconded by Mrs. A. J. Quigley, 
and passed with a unanimous vote. 

Mr. Benson then presented the report of his 
committee on salaries and tenure, appointed 
at the board of directors’ meeting on Monday, 
June 30: 


Your committee appointed to submit comments 
on the tentative draft of Tenure in Libraries— 
A Statement for Nonprofessional Library Em- 
ployees and on the Salary Policy Statement, re- 
ports as follows: 

It is the sense of those trustees attending the 
1947 conference that the principles of tenure for 
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nonprofessional library employees, as stated in 
the tentative draft, are sound and desirable 
within the limitations stated in the draft, provid- 
ing local conditions are given proper considera- 
tion. However, your committee is not prepared 
to define the term “nonprofessional library em- 
ployees” without a wider expression of opinion 
from library trustees and trustee state organiza- 
tions than has been communicated to us. 

On the question of salary policy, the role to be 
played by trustees is to endeavor to bring sala- 
ries to a higher scale in order to attract better 
professional staffs. In fixing salaries, local con- 
ditions should be taken into consideration, and 
salaries should be in direct ratio to the ability 
and efficiency of the employee. 

We suggest the employment of more clerical 
help to permit professional employees to devote 
their time to their professional duties. 

PauL R. Benson, Chairman 
Mary J. CREECH 

Frank N. WALKER 

GEoRGE M. MARTIN 

Mns. FRED A. Borns 

Hanorp J. BAILY 


It was moved by Mr. Coen and seconded 
by Dr. Walker that the group accept the 
report and communicate with the proper 
authorities. The motion was carried. 

Mr. Benson then presented Mrs. Gretchen 
Knief Schenk, of Summerdale, Ala., who 
spoke on “Trustee Responsibility in National 
Planning for Libraries.” Mrs. Schenk urged 
trustees not to fear the national plan and 
its indications for larger activities of service, 
since fear destroys better judgment. She 
stressed instead the importance of studying 
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the plan and talking about it, particularly A 
relation to economic and regional differences. 
“Of course, each state will have its auxiliary 
plan," Mrs. Schenk pointed out, "and that 
auxiliary plan will fit in with the national 
plan. You know your own state problems 
and your own library problems, and it will 

be by guiding to early efficiency the auxiliary 
plan that we will work in with the national 
plan.” In publicizing the national plan, Mrs. 
Schenk suggested the state library associations 

as the first point of contact, then local tax- 
payers associations, and then the legislators. 
Finally, Mrs. Schenk urged each trustee to go 
back to his own community and promote li-’- 
brary service in his own home town, empha- q 
sizing the value of the library survey as a way 

of finding out how well a community is being / 
served by its library and the adequacy of its ' 
staff, book collection, and building. 

After a brief discussion and the presentation 
of Mr. Benson as the new chairman of the 
division, the meeting adjourned until the 
following afternoon. 


— 


Adjourned Business Meeting 


A final meeting was held at 3:00 P.M., 
Thursday, July 3, in the San Francisco Public 
Library to continue discussion of the national 
plan and to conclude all unfinished business of 
the division. In Mr. Benson’s absence, Mrs, d 
Mitchell presided. 


HeLEN A. RIDGWAY 
Secretary Pro Tem 


T Boards, Committees, and Round Tables — 


Adult Educatton Board 
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BUSINESS meeting of the Adult Educa- 
A tion Board was held at the Whitcomb 
Hotel on Wednesday, July 2, at 12:30 P.M. 
Richard B. Sealock, Sigrid A. Edge, Charles 
H. Compton, and Helen A. Ridgway were 
present. 

In the absence of Ruth Rutzen, Mr. Sea- 
lock served as chairman and presented to the 
group the detailed statement Miss Rutzen 
had drawn up for consideration at that time. 

In her statement Miss Rutzen had at- 
tempted to analyze the situation in which the 
Adult Education Board finds itself and to ex- 
plain if possible the causes which seem to 
frustrate real accomplishment, also to explore 
and to outline the matters which should con- 
cern such a board. 

In raising the question as to the present 
function of the Adult Education Board, it 
was pointed out that the work done by the 
board in its early years, when provisions were 
made for meetings of the board and when 


T THE meeting of the American Library 
History Round Table held Monday, 

June 30, at Room 403, Civic Auditorium, 
Wayne Shirley, Pratt Institute Library, 
Brooklyn, was elected chairman and Louis $. 
Shores, Florida State University Library 
School, Tallahassee, was elected secretary. 
Dr. Shores read a paper outlining the goals 


Art Reference 


T Art Reference Round Table had two 
very full sessions. Both meetings were 
held in the San Francisco Museum of Art. 
At the first, Grace McCann Morley, di- 
rector of the San Francisco Museum of Art 
and consultant on museums for UNESCO, 
spoke on “Art in the World of Today.” As 
the complete text of Dr. Morley's talk 1s to 
appear elsewhere, only a few highlights need 
be mentioned here. The theme of the talk 
may be said to have had three branches, In 
the first Dr. Morley stressed the preoccupa- 


there was a specialist at Headquarters, 
differed greatly from that accomplished in 
the last five years. In order to plan a pro- 
gram which has continuity (which is certainly 
implied when appointments are made for five 
years) a board must meet. lt is necessary 
that there be opportunity for discussion and 
joint thinking. Out of such meetings should 
come a program and a list of approved proj- 
ects. In the last few years the board has 
not been able to meet. Travel expense money 
has not been available and meetings could 
not be arranged at conferences, consequently 
there has been no well-defined program. 
After further discussion it was agreed that 
a meeting of the full board should be called 
early in the fall to consider ways of over- 
coming present difficulties and to draw up 
recommendations to be presented to the 
A.L.A. Executive Board. 
HeLEN A. Ripcway 
Executive Secretary 


American Library History Round Table 


for the round table. Mr. Shirley read a paper 
on “The Decline and Fall of Adult Edu- 
cation.” The members voted to offer a pro- 
gram at the 1948 midwinter meeting and also 
to accept the Library Journal’s offer to pub- 
lish “Library Abstracts.” 


WAYNE SHIRLEY, Chairman 


Round Table 


tion of the art world with the creativeness 
of art, which is a uniquely individual expres- 
sion, as a reaction against the unbalance of our 
technological advances. While the skill and 
technique of the artist are taken for granted, 
at this time creativeness is accorded a much 
greater importance, in contrast with the nine- 
teenth century, when skillful manipulation of 
materials alone was acclaimed. 

As the second branch Dr. Morley pointed 
out the important role of art librarians in 
developing a critical informed group. Be- 
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cause of their numerous direct personal 
contacts with the public, as contrasted with 
the usually indirect contact of the museum, 
librarians play a major part in encouraging 
and informing groups able to appreciate artists 
who depart from popular and highly publi- 
cized trends. 

For the third branch Dr. Morley urged 
further investigation and knowledge of and 
cooperation with organizations which are like- 
wise working to establish broader art under- 
standing. These may be said to be on three 
levels: local, such as clubs; national, such as 
the Artists Equity, newly formed to protect 
the rights of artists in the matters of copy- 
right, rights of reproduction, dealers’ com- 
missions, etc., and the American Federation 
of Arts; and international, such as UNESCO, 
The delegates to UNESCO are agents of 
their governments, by which they were ap- 
pointed. The library must make available to 
individuals and groups information on the 
organization and programs so that intelligent 
opinions and suggestions may be made and 
adequate support be provided. 

Almost immediately after her talk, Dr. 
Morley left for Paris to take charge of the 
museum program for UNESCO. 

The second talk at the first session was a 
presentation, by Mrs. Beatrice B. Rakestraw, 
editor, Art Index, of the techniques and some 
of the problems of preparing that index for 
publication. The actual indexing is done by 
the editorial staff. The processing, which in- 
cludes checking the name entries and dates 
and typing the copy, is done by the production 
staff. For name authorities the editorial staff 
makes use of Thieme-Bekker, the Library of 
Congress proof slips in the "N" classification, 
and biographical dictionaries in special subject 
fields. Subject headings are established 
through the Library of Congress list, other 
Wilson indexes, and staff discussions and de- 
cisions. 

A major problem is presented by the large 
number of foreign art periodicals, especially 
those which are new and those which have 
resumed publication since the cessation of the 
war. A questionnaire on the subject of index- 
ing new periodicals is planned by the H. W. 
Wilson Company for the autumn. 

Mrs. Rakestraw requested subscribers to 
Art Index to make criticisms, comments, and 
suggestions. She is particularly desirous of 
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receiving expressions of opinion on the follow- 
ing points: “Would a separate list, by author 
and title, of the books reviewed be useful?” 
and, “Do users prefer citation of an article by 
the actual title, or by an explanatory title, 
which may be quite different, as is now the 
practice?” 

The second half of the first session was 
devoted to the business meeting. 

At the second session three papers were de- 
livered. The topic of thé first, by Lila 
O’Neale, professor of decorative arts de- 
partment and associate curator in the Museum 


4 


of Anthropology, University of California, . 


was “Weavers of Highland Guatemala.” 
At the request of the Carnegie Institution of 
Washington, Dr. O’Neale spent some months 
in Guatemala, studying present-day woven 
fabrics and the weaving techniques. This was 
done in an effort to reconstruct the weaving 
done by the forefathers of the present 
Guatemalans, since, because of the climate, 
examples of prehistoric textiles are almost 
nonexistent. The complete report of Dr. 
O’Neale’s study is contained in her recently 
published book Textiles of Highland Guate- 
mala. Dr, O'Neale traced the gradual but 
accelerating decline of cloth making, from the 
family which grows its own brown and white 
cotton, gins, spins, dyes, and weaves it, to the 
weaver who ravels bits of cloth from shop 
looms and reweaves the thread for her own 
purposes; from the weaver who produces all 
clothing for her family to the one who pro- 
duces only belts and ribbons and similar small 
pieces for her family’s use and for sale. Dr. 
O'Neale furthermore drew sharp contrasts 
between the methods and materials of the 
women weavers, who weave only cotton, on a 
backstrap or girdle back loom (the most primi- 
tive type known) and the men who weave the 
woolen blankets on a foot or treadle-type 
loom. Despite the primitive methods, the re- 
sults, as indicated by pieces collected and 
exhibited by Dr. O'Neale, show a remarkable 
control of materials as well as imagination 
and dramatic sense of color. 

The second talk was concerned with the re- 
search at a number of the film studios, and 
was given by Mrs. Helen Fitz-Richard, Art 


and Music Department, Los Angeles Public AL 


Library. Mrs. Fitz-Richard, in her paper, 
conducted the audience on a tour of the re- 
search departments of a number of the larger 


= 
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ART REFERENCE ROUND TABLE 


studios, introducing the heads of the depart- 
ments and pointing out, in each case, the.book 
and picture collections. Each studio, despite 
the wealth of its own research resources, calls 
frequently on the picture and other collections 
of the Los Angeles Public Library for 
assistance. — 

The third talk for the afternoon, by Frances 
C. Richardson, head of research, Twentieth 
Century-Fox Studios, was a step-by-step ac- 
count of the research done for the film 
Forever Amber. By means of Miss Richard- 
son's description and of the varied exhibits 


. supplied by the studio, the group gained some 


insight into the painstaking efforts for ac- 
curacy. For such a film as this bibliographies 
and picture books are compiled showing gen- 
eral views and details of architecture, in- 
teriors, street scenes, gardens, costumes, 
portraits, vehicles, manners, modes of speech, 
customs, etc, Accuracy of detail is sacrificed 
only to produce some special effect or reaction. 
To demonstrate relationships of buildings, 
small-scale models of entire city sections may 
be constructed. 

The research staff assigned to a picture 
varies from twelve to sixteen. The time 
allotted for research ranges from one month 
to many, but even after all the picture books 
and bibliographies are completed, the research 
staff expects and is prepared for many ques- 
tions during the actual filming. 


Business Meeting 


Eugenia Raymond, Public Library, Seattle, 
presided. In the absence of the secretary, 
Mrs. Alice S. Plaut, Public Library, Cin- 
cinnati, Ruth E. Schoneman, Chicago Art 
Institute, acted as secretary. 

'Ihe proposed constitution, as prepared by 
the Committee on Rules and Procedure, 
Gretta Smith, Enoch Pratt Free Library, 
Baltimore, chairman, and previously circu- 
larized in mimeographed form, was adopted 
without change or dissent. 

The financial report was read and decanted: 

Louise M. Wells, Public Library, Denver, 
chairman of the Membership Committee, re- 
ported 25 members in good standing in the 
group for the year 1946-47. 

Ruth M. Jedermann, Public Library, 
Minneapolis, reported no activity by the 
problem clearance clinic. This clinic was to 
comprise a means of assistance to art li- 
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brarians by acting as a clearing house for 
unusual reference problems and suggestions 
for handling materials, and so forth. It was 
suggested that separate problem clearance 
clinics be established for public and for 
museum and other libraries. It was further 
suggested that the problem clearance clinic 
act as the collecting point for annual reports 
of art libraries, book lists, and bibliogra- 
phies. 

The report of the Committee on Back In- 
dexing of Art.Index, which is a joint com- 
mittee with the Museum Group of Special 
Libraries Association, was presented by 
Eleanor Mitchell, New York Public Library. 
As previously reported, the H. W. Wilson 


. Company had estimated at $12 per page the 


editorial cost of indexing art periodicals for 
the years preceding 1929, the first year covered 
by Art Index. On the basis of a ten-year 
coverage (1919-28) for a tentatively selected 
group of art periodicals, the total editorial cost 
was estimated at $36,000. As subscribers to 
Art Index are unable to supply this amount, 
the committee was authorized, at the 1946 
conference in Buffalo, to direct a request to 
one or more foundations for a grant. 

Such a request was addressed to Robert M. 
Lester, secretary of the Carnegie Corporation 
of New York. 'The request was refused, since 
the major interests of the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion do not at this time include projects in the 
art field. 

The H. W. Wilson Company is willing to 
undertake to print and distribute, at a flat 
rate, the volume or volumes of the proposed 
back index when the financing of editorial 
costs is assured. 

A new committee is to be appointed by the 
chairman of the Art Reference Round Table 
and the Museum Group of Special Libraries 
Association, to restudy the entire question 
and take action which will advance the project. 

In the absence of other members of the 
Nominating Committee, which also included 
Etheldred Abbot, Ruth V. Cook, Nell G. 
Sill, and Marian Comings, chairman, the re- 
port was read by Miss Mitchell. The officers 
nominated for 1947-48 were: chairman, Mrs. 
Alice S. Plaut, Public Library, Cincinnati; 
and secretary-treasurer, Ruth E. Schoneman, 
Chicago Art Institute. These were duly 
elected. 

Ruru E. SCHONEMAN, Acting Secretary 
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Audio-Visual Committee 


HE Audio-Visual Committee had a full- 

day film institute preceding the con- 
ference Sunday, June 29. In addition to the 
institute, which had been arranged because 
of the rising pressure for information, there 
were continuous screenings held throughout 
the week and members of the Audio-Visual 
Committee were on duty for consultation at 
the audio-visual booth. 

The institute, presided over by R. Russell 
Munn, Public Library, Akron, Ohio, in the 
absence of the chairman, Mrs. Aubry Lee 
Graham, was divided into two sessions. The 
morning program was devoted to a considera- 
tion of general developments and trends, 
stressing the importance of films in com- 
munity education, their present inaccessibility 
locally, and the promise of decentralized col- 
lections in local libraries. The broad history 
of film utilization outside the classroom situa- 
tion was reviewed and the accomplishments of 
the public libraries already circulating in- 
formational films pointed out. Speakers at 
the morning meeting were: Francis Noel, 
director of visual education, State Depart- 
ment of Education, Sacramento, Calif.; Lester 
Beck, University of Oregon, Eugene; Mrs. 
Patricia O. Blair, library film adviser, Ameri- 
can Library Association. A distinguished 
visitor, Morse A. Cartwright, director of 
the Institute of Adult Education, spoke briefly, 
outlining the film evaluations being conducted 
by the institute and published in the Film 
Forum Review. l 

During the afternoon opportunity was pro- 
vided through three consecutive panels for 
discussion of specific problems, procedures, and 
policies on establishment, selection, and utili- 
zation. Under the chairmanship of Richard 
E. Krug, Milwaukee Public Library, Hoyt 
R. Galvin, Public Library, Charlotte, N.C., 
set forth the principles of establishment, 
touching upon finance, personnel, minimum 
equipment, space, and related problems. 

With Carl Vitz, Cincinnati Public Library, 
leading the discussion, Mrs. Blair spoke on 
selection of a well-rounded collection. The 
necessity for having high esthetic and techni- 
cal standards and consulting subject specialists 
for judgment of content were stressed. The 
acceptability of some categories of sponsored 
films and the pitfalls to be found in the use 
of certain kinds of advertising films were 


pointed out. 

Discussion brought out the fact that the 
film collection will be as varied in content 
as the book collection and should be carefully 
selected to fit the needs of the specific com- 
munity—urban or rural. 

With Donald W. Kohlstedt, Public Library, 
Grand Rapids, Mich., presiding over the 
utilization panel, Mr. Munn described the 
many aspects of film utilization in the film 
forum, industrial training, religious education, 
music appreciation, and so on. Lively general. 
discussion from the floor centered about film 
programing and circulation of films to com- 
munity groups such as lodges, P.T.A.’s, 
churches, settlements, and study clubs. 

Those participating on the panels were: 
Marie Wigmore Barkman, Mead Public 
Library, Sheboygan, Wis.; Eliot Kurtz Myers, 
Detroit Public Library; Joel Ferris, Depart- 
ment of Educational Service, Motion Picture 
Association of America; Dorothy E. Cook, 
editor, Educational Film Guide, H. W. Wil- 
son Company, New York City; Paul F. 
Gratke, Milwaukee Public Library; Mrs. 
Grace Stevenson, Seattle Public Library; 
Bertha Landers, Dallas Public Library; and 
Francis Noel. 

Throughout the week members of the 
Audio-Visual Committee were available for 
consultation at the audio-visual booth where a 
wealth of lists, catalogs, and other materials 
on records and films had been assembled by 
Mr. Myers. 

In addition to two special screenings of ma- 
terial on atomic energy on “Tuesday and 
Thursday afternoons, the following films were 
shown, under the guidance of Mrs. Grace 
Stevenson, Seattle Public Library, almost con- 
tinuously throughout the week: 


“Atomic Energy,” Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films 

“Atomic Power,’ March of Time Forum Edi- 
tion 

“Birds of the Dooryards,” Coronet Instruc- 
tional Films 

“Boundary Lines,” International Film Founda- 
tion 

“Brotherhood of Man,” Film Alliance, Inc. 

“Democracy,” Encyclopaedia Britannica Films 

“Despotism,” Encyclopaedia Britannica Films 

“Does it Matter What You Think?” British 
Information Services 
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“The Home,” United World Films 

“How to Read a Book,” Coronet Instructional 
Films 

“How to Ski,” Teaching Films Custodians, Inc. 

“How to Study,” Coronet Instructional Films 

“Indian Temples,” Teaching Films Custo- 
dians, Inc. 

“Julius Caesar,” British Information Services 

"Life with Baby,” March of Time Forum 
Edition 

“Macbeth,” British Information Services 

“Making Murals,’ Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films 

“Men of Gloucester,” Ford Motor Company 

“Of Pups and Puzzles,” Teaching Films Cus- 
todians, Inc. 

“One World or None,” Film Publishers, Inc. 
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“Out of the Ruins,” National Film Board of 
Canada 

“Painting Reflections in Water,” Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films 

“Peoples of the USSR,” International Film: 
Foundation 

“Pueblo Boy,” Ford Motor Company 

“Seeds of Destiny,” Films of the Nations 

“Story of Dr. Jenner,” Teaching Films Cus- 
todians, Inc, 

“Story of Menstruation,” Disney cartoon 

“This Is Tomorrow,” Teaching Films Custo- 
dians, Inc. 

“West Wind,” National Film Board of Canada 


Mrs. Patricia O. BLAIR, Secretary 


Federal Relations Committee 


RESENT: Essae Martha Culver, Martha 

Manier Parks, Olga M. Peterson, Carl 
Vitz, Charles H. Compton, Carleton B. 
Joeckel, Paul Howard, Ralph M. Dunbar. 

The meeting was devoted to the discussion 
of the following activities of the National Re- 
lations Office: 

Postal Rate Increase: It was reported that 
in the new rates proposed in H. R. 3519, the 
library book rate of 4¢ the first pound and 
1¢ each additional pound is retained for the 
first three postal zones and the 14 rate on 
postal cards is retained although other rates 
are increased. Because of objections to these 
Increases, the bill will not pass this session 
and present rates will be retained until July 
1948. 

Library of Congress Appropriations: Re- 
quests for additional appropriations for 
operation of the Library of Congress were 
eliminated by the House except in the case 
of the “Books for the Blind” project which 
received a $500,000 increase. In addition, a 
cut of approximately $474,000 below the 1947 
operating budget of the library proper, the 
Copyright Office, the Legislative Reference 
Service, and other divisions. 

The committee directed that letters protest- 
ing these reductions and urging action on the 
report of the Library of Congress Planning 
Committee be referred to the Executive Board 
for action. 

Service to Libraries Section, U.S.O.E.: The 
committee discussed the general findings of a 
conference on library development held under 


the auspices of the Service to Libraries Sec- 
tion of the U.S. Office of Education (formerly 
the Library Service Division). ‘These findings 
called attention to the lack of financial sup- 
port for the section’s program and urged both 
the Executive branch and the Congress to 
remedy the situation. The report of the con- 
ference was endorsed in principle and referred 
to the Executive Board for final action. 

Appropriation Committee Actions: In addi- 
tion to appropriations for the Library of Con- 
gress and the U.S. Office of Education, the 
committee discussed appropriations of several 
other federal agencies among them the ap- 
propriation for the Army library service 
which was in a precarious state having been 
eliminated and restored several times. “The 
committee agreed that official action should be 
taken by the A.L.A. (Later a resolution to 
the Secretary of War and to the Congress 
was adopted by the A.L.A. Council.) 

Another appropriation which was discussed 
was that of the National Archives. ‘This con- 
tained a proviso preventing use of funds for 
salaries of grade P 5 or CAF 11 or better, if | 
those employees had originally been appointed 
to National Archives staff as war-service 
appointees. The committee approved the 
National Relations Office's action in protesting 
this. 

Library Demonstration Bill: The status of 
the Public Library Service Demonstration 
Bill was discussed. It was agreed that the 
most effective work for the bill could be done 
by personal contact when congressmen are 
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home in the fall. It was also agreed that the 
National Relations Office will request state 
committees and state library associations to 
arrange for interviews with congressmen; 
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that a definite attempt will be made to push 
the bill to passage during 1948. 


PauL Howanp, Secretary Pro Tem 


Friends of Libraries Committee 


HE annual luncheon of Friends of Li- 

braries was held in the Colonial Room 
of the St. Francis Hotel on July 1. Mrs. 
J. Henry Mohr was chairman of the local 
committee for the luncheon. There was an 
unusually large attendance with many tables 
reserved for special groups. John Cuddy, 
president of the Board of Commissioners of 
the San Francisco Public Library, acted as 
toastmaster and extended a warm welcome to 
California to all friends of libraries, noting 
that the gardenias presented to each person 
were a gift of San Mateo County. Mrs. 
Caroline G. Mitchell, president of the Trus- 
tees Division, was theSAintroduced and spoke 
briefly on the role of “libraries as dynamic 
agencies in the formulation of public opinion 
and the obligation which rests upon them to 
bring about a “Moratorium on Trivia.” 

Substituting as principal speaker for Luther 
H. Evans, Librarian of Congress, who was 
unable to come to the conference, was Dr. 
Eugene A. Staley, educational director of 
World Affairs Council of Northern Cali- 
fornia and consultant to UNNRA on Far 
Eastern matters. Dr. Staley gave a spirited 
and challenging address entitled “Knowledge 
for Survival.” Since today, mankind finds 
itself confronted with the riddle of the sphinx, 
in this age of rocket ships and atom bombs, 
the speaker tressed the importance of com- 
munity education in world affairs for we have 
come to the point where knowledge of inter- 
national affairs is vital for survival. If our 
civilization is to continue, Dr. Staley pointed 
out, we must have flexible and up-to-date 
minds free of all fossilized ideas. It is the 
task then of libraries and friends of the li- 
braries, not only to educate children in these 
new ways of thinking, but also to re-educate 
adults and unless we do this, there may not 
be time to avert catastrophe. 

Dr. Staley went on further to show how the 
United States, because of its economic might in 
producing and consuming a great percentage of 
the world’s goods, is largely responsible for 
the trend which world economy will take in 
the immediate future. Public opinion must 


therefore be prepared so that our government 
will act wisely in world affairs, not playing the 
game of power politics, but helping to build up 
a system of collective security within the 
United Nations. We still have to live at 
present with our old systems of government 
but we must start a new system which will 
be some sort of a world federation. Only an 
informed, intelligent, poised public opinion can 
effect this change and libraries should be 
centers for influencing progressive thinking 
on a community level. 

In a recent poll taken to determine the 
attitude of the American people toward war, 
Dr. Staley said that the results were appalling 
and showed a lack of faith in the democratic 
way of life among individuals and groups. 
While two-thirds of those questioned admitted 
that they feared war, 47 per cent could think 
of nothing that they as individuals could do to 
avoid a future conflict. The speaker showed 
that this attitude is based solely on lack of 
knowledge and he pointed out several practi- 
cal things which people can do to prevent war. 
These are: 


1. Keep yourself well informed 

2. Be alert to the foreign policy now facing 
our government and let your congressman know 
that you are alert 

3. Help in your own communities to lessen 
group tensions 

4. Support peace movements 
work and financial contributions 

5. Bring up children to understand world 
affairs 

6. Help to promote understanding of world 
affairs in your own community. 


by volunteer 


Libraries as providers of materials for en- 
lightenment can help greatly in bringing about 
an informed public opinion and librarians can 
help in preparing kits of pamphlets and pro- 
grams for discussion groups, Dr. Staley stated. 
While working with individuals and small 
groups may seem like “little drops of water,” 
yet what each one of us does will help vitally 
in bringing about future world stability. 

ELEANOR M. TouHey, 
Ácting Secretary 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS BOARD 


N addition to its two closed business meet- 
] ings, the A.L.A. International Relations 
Board held one open meeting and tea during 
the conference in San Francisco on July 3. 
The four speakers evolved a theme truly 
international with close attention to such 
topics as the recently concluded Washington 
Assembly of Librarians of the Americas, the 
May meeting of I.F.L.A. in Oslo, and the 
library program of UNESCO. 

Flora B. Ludington, chairman of the 
board, presided and introduced the foreign 
guests: M. Julien Cain, Gwen F. Elliott, 
Lilian M. Foley, Dr. Valfrid P. Munch- 
Petersen, J. H. P. Pafford, Lise Prip, Gabriel 
A. Bernardo, and Wen-Yu Yen. Miss Lud- 
ington asked Francisco Aguilera, of the Library 
of Congress, to introduce the Latin American 
guests: Abdón Alvarez, Ricardo Castañeda 
Pagnini, Alfredo Chaves, Augusto Rául Cor- 
tazar, Guiomar de Carvalho Franco, Luis 
Cuadra Cea, Hector Fuenzalida, Rafael Gar- 
cía Granados, Cecilia Jimenez, Sra. Noemia 
Lentino, Clemente Lopez Trujillo, Julián 
Marchena, Adalgisa Moniz de Aragáo, Sra. 
Maria Luiza Monteiro da Cunha, Bernadette 
S. Neves, J. Joaquin Pardo, Galileo Patiño, 
Carlos Victor Penna, Rubén Pérez Ortiz, 
Miguel Angel Pineiro, Sra. Nair Miranda 
Piraja, Emilio Rodriguez Demorizi, and 
Baudilio Torres. 

Dr. Ernesto G. Gietz, director of the Li- 
brary Science Institute, and of the Library 
of the Faculty of Exact, Physical, and Natural 
Sciences of the University of Buenos Aires, 
outlined and appraised the work of the As- 
sembly of Librarians of the Americas. Dr. 
Gietz told of the important committee work, 
the general sessions and seminars, and social 
functions; he expressed the opinion that the 
assembly will stand out as one of the most 
significant cultural events in the field of inter- 
American cooperation. In the past, he said, 
inter-American library relations were casual, 
but such conferences as the assembly now ap- 
pear essential to the success of international 
cooperation. 

The fifty-seven recommendations of the 
assembly were distributed in printed form by 
Dr. Gietz. In order to insure the con- 
tinuity of the work planned by the assembly, 


three continuing committees were provided on: 


bibliography, technical processes, and acquisi- 
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tions. An executive committee which may 
prepare the convocation of another assembly 
was elected consisting of Jorge Basadre, 
chairman; Rubens Borba Alves de Moraes, 
Fermin Peraza, Luther H. Evans, and Er- 
nesto G. Gietz. The election of such a com- 
mittee, and the fact that more than one Latin 
American country is sympathetic to the idea 
of playing host to the next assembly, gave Dr. 
Gietz a feeling of optimism that such assem- 
blies will continue to be held,. possibly at two- 
year intervals, and will continue to foster 
library development in the Americas and to 
stimulate relationships on an international 
basis among librarians. 

Milton E. Lord, Boston Public Library, re- 
ported on the meeting of International Federa- 
tion of Library Associations in Oslo, which 
he, as well as Miss Ludington, Leon Carnov- 
sky, and Donald O. Kod attended as represen- 
tatives of the A.L.A. He emphasized the fact 
that the chief value of the meeting was that 
a large number of librarians were once again 
able to meet and talk together about their 
problems and their hopes for the future in a 
peaceful world. Sixty some librarians were 
present from eighteen countries, and both 
UNESCO and F.1.D. were represented. Com- 
mittee reports and library association reports 
to the conference will be printed in the Actes. 

Mr. Lord urged the Latin Americans pres- 
ent to take a part in I.F.L.A. through their 
existing or proposed library associations; and 
he mentioned the agreement pending between 
L.F.L.A. and UNESCO. 

Wilhelm Munthe was elected president of 
I.F.L.A. and Milton Lord first vice president. 
The conference accepted the invitation of the 
A.L.A. to hold its next meeting in the 
United States. Mr. Lord stated that the 
meeting will be held either in the early or late 
summer of 1948 and at a place to be decided 
upon this fall. 

Dr. Theodore Besterman, counselor of the 
Bibliographical and Library Center of 
UNESCO, next spoke about the library pro- 
gram of UNESCO, including the UNESCO 
book coupon scheme (which proposes to over- 
come some of the currency barriers to the 
flow of publications from country to country, 
and which will be operated in an experimental 
way so that a report will be available at the 
UNESCO general conference in November) ; 
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the questionnaire sent by UNESCO as part 
of the survey of the needs of libraries in war 
areas, and the survey of potential sources of 
supply; world-wide bibliographical “controls y” 


and particularly a European union catalog 


as a prerequisite to interlibrary lending on a 
large scale (since a world union catalog can 
hardly be considered under present condi- 
tions). Dr. Besterman believes that circum- 
stances are favorable for the compilation of a 
European union catalog with the encourage- 
ment, or, under the auspices of UNESCO. 
This enterprise, together with many inter- 
national problems confronting proper distribu- 
tion of printed materials (such as postage 
rates, customs barriers, lack of uniform cata- 
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loging codes, and standardization of library 
techniques, documentary reproduction, and the 
extension of public library service) was alsa 
discussed more fully by Dr. Besterman at a 
meeting devoted to the library program of 
UNESCO which was sponsored by the Inter- 
national Relations Board on Monday, and 
presided over by Mr. Lord. ‘This meeting 
offered opportunity for all interested librarians 
to partake in the discussion. 

The I.R.B. open meeting was immediately 
followed by a tea attended by the foreign 
guests and about Seventy-five American li- 
brarians. 


FREDERICK N, CROMWELL, Secretary 


Juntor Members Round Table 


HE Junior Members Round Table 

held a breakfast meeting at the Hotel 
Whitcomb on Wednesday morning, July 2, 
with the California chapter in charge of ar- 
rangements, A talk was given on the planning 
and background for the map of “Resources of 
Libraries in the Bay Area,” a copy of which 
was given to each convention visitor. It was 
a project of the local library association. A 
discussion was held on the problems and 
projects of various chapters represented. It 
was suggested that chapters be started in 
states which are not organized and that junior 


members work out a project for the recruiting 
of personnel into the profession. 


Officers Elected 


The following officers were elected for the 
year 1947-48: chairman, Claxton E. Helms, 
Public Library, Grand Rapids, Mich.; vice 
chairman, Patricia Jeanne Clark, University 
of California, Berkeley; secretary-treasurer, 
Geneva Warner, Indiana University, Bloom- 
ington. 


FRANCES STALKER, Chairman 


Library Architecture and Building Planning Committee 


HE report on the building institute held 
at the San Francisco Conference under 
the sponsorship of the Library Architecture 


and Building. Planning Committee appeared 
on p. 252 of the August 4.L.4. Bulletin. 


Library Extension Board 


2x Library Extension Board held an 
informal luncheon meeting at the Sir 
Francis Drake Hotel on Friday, June 27. 
Those present were John Mackenzie Cory, 
Harriet E. Howe, Carleton B. Joeckel, Mil- 
dred L. Batchelder, and Helen A. Ridgway. 
In Miss Beal's absence, Mr. Cory served as 
chairman. : 
The principal topic for discussion was the 
four-year goals which might be attainable 
by 1951, when the A.L.A. will be celebrating 


its 75th anniversary. The goals agreed upon 
are listed below: 

Library service to 10,000,0co more people by 
1951, through: 

1. Passage of the Library Demonstration Bill 

2. Tangible acceptance by every state of re- 
sponsibility for equalizing library service (i.e. 
through state aid, etc.) 

3. Strong library leadership through an effec- 
tive state library extension agency in every state 

4. Active encouragement through legislation 
and local cooperation of larger units of library 
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service and discouragement of units too small to 
render effective service 

5. Active recruiting of at least two thousand 
additional librarians qualified in the field of 
extending public library service 
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6. Encouragement of trustee activities, Friends 
of Libraries groups, and other lay interest in 
promoting the extension of library service. 

HELEN A. Ripcway 
Secretary Pro Tem 


Library Unions Pound Table 


HE 1947 San Francisco meetings of the 

Library Unions Round Table were the 
most successful and best attended since the 
L.U.R.T. was organized at the Kansas City 
Conference in 1937. 

The general theme for the discussions was 
“Librarians, Unions, and Intellectual Free- 
dom” and dealt with problems of concern 
to librarians as well as to all people interested 
in the welfare of our country, in peace, de- 
mocracy, and security. 

The open meeting, attended by some 250 
librarians, was held on July 4, at 10 A.M. in 
Room 403, Civic Auditorium. It was chaired 
by Adele Crawford Martin, Tremont Branch, 
New York Public Library, and was addressed 
by the following speakers: Dr. Holland De 
Witte Roberts, educational director, Cali- 
fornia Labor School, formerly associate pro- 
fessor of education, Stanford University, and 
author of English for Social Living and other 
books; Helen Wheeler, representative, Mis- 
cellaneous Employees Union (A.F. of L.), 
and John Jeffrey, regional director, United 
Public Workers of America (C.L.O.). 

'The L.U.R.T. position on how best to over- 
come the present serious library crisis, is con- 
tained in the following statement, two 
thousand copies of which were distributed at 
the conference: 


The A.LA. in 1940, in the report of the Third 
Activities Committee, stated, “In the future, as 
the social order changes, unions may be not only 
a desirable but a necessary means for the ex- 
tension and improvement of library service. . . ." 
Today the libraries of our country are faced 
with a serious crisis. 'The people of the United 
States are searching for the answers to a multi- 
tude of postwar problems and are looking to 
libraries for help in understanding a rapidly 
changing world. Our people need more and 
better library service. 

Are They Getting It? No. Though our coun- 
try has emerged from the war as the most pros- 
perous in the world, many libraries throughout 
the nation are curtailing library service because 
of lack of funds to meet the rising operating 
costs, Hundreds of librarians are leaving their 


profession for other work where they can earn 
a decent living for their families. The cost of 
living is still skyrocketing and salaries of li- 
brarians remain the same. Libraries are housed 
in shabby, outmoded buildings. Library equip- 
ment is deteriorating. Library standards have 
dropped dangerously. 

Why? Because librarians as a group have not 
yet succeeded in persuading those who hold the 
purse strings that libraries offer important edu- 
cational services. One-third of the people of 
the country have no libraries. Where there are 
libraries, they reach only a fraction of the 
people. For example, we establish special serv- 
ices for business and too often overlook the 
special needs of millions of working people and 
their families. We say we are "impartial," but 
our libraries are loaded with antilabor books, 
periodicals, and newspapers. There are still 
too many among us who are distrustful of or- 
ganized labor. W'e fail to understand that labor 
can do and does much to aid us in supporting 
and maintaining our libraries. 

What Can We Do About 112 We should as a 
group move closer to labor by extending our 
services to the trade unions, by joining unions 
ourselves, and by enlisting the support of the 
labor movement for our program. The ex- 
periences of the library unions in Atlanta, 
Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Milwaukee, Minne- 
apolis, New York, Wayne County, Mich., Se- 
attle, and in several cities in Canada where we 
have organized into unions, have shown, during 
the last decade, the effectiveness of labor-library 
cooperation. 

We Have Gained with the aid of organized 
labor in our localities, salary increases, addi- 
tional funds for our libraries, as in Chicago, 
and improvement and extension of library 
service, 

lt Is Not Surprising, therefore, that librarians 
are on the move and are joining unions in in- 
creasing numbers. . We are doing the same thing 
that teachers, musicians, actors, writers, and 
many other professionals are doing. We are 
finding that so-called professional pride cannot 
solve our-many economic and social problems, 
and that in order to become a more effective 
part of our community, we need strong unions. 

We Have Learned that we gain in proportion 
to our strength, and that “in union there is 
strength,” 
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Dr. Roberts’ Talk* 


The keynote of Dr. Roberts’ speech was 
“there are no social problems in which the 
library should not actively participate.” He 
quoted Ralph Spence of Columbia University, 
who referring to the responsibilities and op- 
portunities of librarians in connection with 
service to organized labor, said that the needs 
of the American community which is in a 
state of transition must be met by community 
action and that libraries must play an im- 
portant part in this action. 

Since libraries must concern themselves with 
all social problems, there is no reason why the 
problems of labor should be excluded. Li- 
brarians should concern themselves with the 
current drive against organized labor as mani- 
fested in the Taft-Hartley Bill—a drive 
sponsored by organized employers and their 
sponsor, the National Association of Manu- 
facturers. 

Dr. Roberts thought that this campaign 
against labor should be adequately documented 
in the libraries and should be made available 
to library patrons. The same care and 
thought should be exercised in calling this in- 
formation to the attention of library readers 
as is being exercised in calling attention to 
any other information affecting the welfare of 
the community. 

It is the proper function of a library to 
assemble these facts and have them ready 
when requested. The library must not let 
fear of criticism by one part of the community 
force it to deprive the rest of the community of 
the information it wants and should have. If, 
and when, libraries and librarians suppress 
certain facts of importance to the entire com- 
munity, then they have failed to serve that 
community. Librarians must search out and 
make available all facts. 

The library, Dr. Roberts said, is the heart 
of the school and the community. If the 
library is good and strong, we have good 
schools and an enlightened community. If not, 
the opposite is the case. Sometimes, he said, 
he wonders if the heart beats at all. Some 
librarians don’t know what the basic social 
problems facing their community are and do 
not try to find out. There are, however, many 
librarians who are taking active part in 
furnishing vital information, and this is as it 
should be. It is the job of these librarians to 
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inform other librarians of their obligations to 
make available all materials which show the 
thoughts and feelings of organized labor. 
Organized labor is at the present the most 
vital social problem. 

Another important current problem, Dr. 
Roberts said, arises from the so-called 
"loyalty tests," which because of their 
arbitrary action, entirely without due process 
of law, are a major step toward creating 
conditions here comparable to those in Nazi 
Germany. We note no general protest on 
the part of the people which is a cause for 
great alarm. If people knew the significance 
of Executive Order 9835 things would be 
different. The people must therefore be made 
to see that what harms one does in the final 
analysis harm all. Because it can happen to 
all of us, it is the function of the libraries 
in this case to become aroused and to prepare 
material which will show what order 9835 is: 
how it is affecting one portion of the nation 
now, and, how in time, it can and will, affect 
all of us. This information should be availa- 
ble and presented whenever and wherever the 
opportunity affords. 

The Taft-Hartley Bill and the Executive 
Order 9835 are threats against labor and are 
hamstringing all progress labor made during 
the last one hundred and fifty years. Li- 
brarians should be in a position to furnish 
facts showing how such legislation will bring 
on depressions, resulting in war which means 
atomic war and complete destruction of our 
civilization. 

Librarians must become aroused and work 
against this type of legislation. Libraries must 
be places where all information may be col- 
lected, kept, and circulated to the people so 
that they may become enlightened in all phases 
of the social picture. Librarians cannot afford 
to retreat but must go forward. Because, 
whether librarians like it or not they are a 
part of labor, since they work for a livelihood. 
They must therefore link themselves with 
organized labor to secure larger budgets, 
better salaries, and to extend and improve 
library service. 

In summary, Dr. Roberts stated the prob- 
lem as he sees it as follows: 


1. It is the obligation of librarians to provide 
all basic facts and to guarantee freedom of 
thought 

2. Librarians must work in support of forces 
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supporting the library, that is organized labor 

3. Librarians must work for legislation which 
will provide library service to those who don't 
have it now. 

4. Librarians must sense the “movement” of 
society and help keep it favorable to the library 
movement 

5. Librarians must realize the great forces 
available to them in organized labor 

6. Basically, librarians are wage earners and 
are irrevocably tied to labor. They are affected 
in the same way that labor is and have the same 
responsibilities. 


Miss Wheelers Talk? 


Miss Wheeler, organizer for the Miscel- 
laneous Employees Union A.F.L., talked out 
of her experience in organizing workers such 
as dish washers, potato peelers, floor scrub- 
bers, etc. In her talk her object was to show 
what union organization can do, and how 
unions are the type of organization best 
equipped to improve the standard of living of 
all who work, including professional workers. 
She contrasted the income of the members of 
one union, the culinary workers, who need no 
training or experience, with that of librarians. 


' She said that in San Francisco culinary work- 


ers receive $7.50 a day and have a seven-and- 
a-half-hour-day, and a five-and-a-half-day- 
week. They receive free meals, unlimited as 
to quality (must receive exactly what the 
menu for the day offers customers); they re- 
ceive free uniforms, paid vacations, and sick 
leave with pay. They cannot be discriminated 
against because of race, religion, or nation- 
ality. Adding the cost of the meals, etc., the 
majority of these workers receive $42.50 per 
week, or $2210 per year. 
Then she said: 


Librarians, compare these receipts with your 
own. How do they stack up? Your profession 
requires technical knowledge as well as good 
general educational background. You spend 
costly years in schools before you are prepared 
to enter the field. What do you receive as a 
beginning salary? How long do you work for a 
promotion? How long do you work before you 
receive $7.50 per day? What are you doing 
about it? What are your organizations and 
affiliations doing to help you better your con- 
ditions? Consider what benefits came to the 
workers I spoke to you about, through union 
organization, Consider union organization and 
affiliation with organized labor. Unions are in 
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a position and are willing to help in these mat- 


ters. 
Mr. Jeffreys Talk* 


Mr. Jeffrey talked at length about the 
organization of public health nurses in San 
Francisco as an example of what unions can 
do and are doing for professional workers. 
He said that the public health nurses in San 
Francisco are highly professional and rate 
above head hospital nurses in training and 
experience. They formed their own organiza- 
tion and after ten years of hard work suc- 
ceeded in raising their salaries from $175 
a month to $190. In 1945 they joined the . 
United Public Workers and are now receiv- 
ing $250 to $300 a month. They achieved 
this because they had the strength of numbers, 
experience in organization, a better avenue of 
appeal and expression of their grievances, a 
better way of getting support from the com- 
munity. Mr. Jeffrey pointed out also that 
administrators and governing boards listen to 
the grievances of government employees more 
readily when their requests are backed up by 
the strength and support of the labor move- 
ment in the community than if the employees 
are organized into an independent professional 
organization, without outside support. Unions 
can also be effective in improving public serv- 
ices and in extending these services. He also 
mentioned the achievements of some of the 
library unions and appealed to librarians who 
have already joined unions and have benefited 
from them to tell others about it and work 
for the extension of union organization among 
librarians. 

There followed a lively discussion, and the 
meeting concluded with the adoption and 
approval of the following resolutions: 


Resolution on Postwar Responsibilities of 
Libraries 


WHEREAS, 1. The libraries of America are the 
agencies best qualified to disseminate unbiased 
information 

2. At no time in the history of our country 
has it been more important to provide informa- 
tion about the critical problems which our 
people must solve 

3. Libraries. in all parts of the country find 
themselves ill-equipped to carry out their proper 
educational functions because of lack of funds 
for salaries, books, buildings, equipment, exten- 
sion of services, etc., now therefore be it 

Resolved, 1. That the A.L.A. Library Unions 
Round Table in meeting in San Francisco dur- 
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ing the American Library Association Con- 
ference, July 2 and 4, urge and request the in- 
coming officers and Council of the American 
Library Association to embark upon a vigorous 
- educational campaign to give the American peo- 
ple a true picture of the library crisis 

2. That we urge and request all boards of 


trustees and library organizations to work to-. 


gether on legislative campaigns to secure more 
funds so that library services may be extended 
and the salaries of library employees may be 
increased 

3. That libraries and librarians enlist the aid 
of organized labor and other organizations in 
their efforts to save American public libraries. 


Resolution Calling on Libraries to Help Combat 
vA ntiminority Propaganda and Prejudice 


WHEREAS, 1. Many "hate groups” are active 
in our country today spreading antiracial propa- 
ganda and prejudice, causing serious racial 
friction and so endangering American democracy 

2. Libraries in our country, as democratic and 
popular educational institutions, are in a strategic 
position to counteract this trend in our social and 
economic life by making accessible to all, books, 
pamphlets, films, etc., which give the facts about 
racial and minority groups in our country. 

3. Negro discrimination, anti-Semitism, hatred 
of all “foreigners” will lead to the destruction 
of American democracy, including the Ameri- 
can library system itself, now therefore be it 

Resolved, x. That the A.L.A. Library Unions 
Round Table in meeting in San Francisco dur- 
ing the American Library Association Con- 
ference on July 2 and 4, call upon all librarians 
to combat prejudice toward racial minority 
groups witb every means at their disposal 

2. That copies of this resolution be trans- 
mitted for action to the A.L.A. Council and be 
sent to all library periodicals and the press. 


Resolution Urging Revocation of "Loyalty" 
Order 0835 


WHEREAS, 1. Ample and sufficient safeguards 
already exist for the continued safety and se- 
curity of our government without depriving gov- 
ernment employees of due process of law 

2. The way to progress lies in the free expres- 
sion of ideas and exchaage of thought 

3. Executive Order 9835 limits the rights of 
government employees, depriving them of free- 
dom of thought, freedom of reading, and free- 
dom of speech, as well as freedom of employ- 
ment 

4. Executive Order 9835 places unprecedented 
power in the hands of one person, the attorney 
general, now therefore be it 

Resolved, x. 'That the A.L.A. Library Unions 
Round Table in meeting in San Francisco dur- 
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ing the American Library Association Con- 
ference, July 2 and 4, urge the immediate revo- 
cation of Executive Order 9835 as excessive 
and repressive 

2. That copies of this resolution be trans- 
mitted for action to the A.L.A. Council, and be 
sent to President Truman. 


Resolution Condemning Unfair Attacks on 
Organized Labor 


WHEREAS, I. Organized labor has consistently 
supported free public libraries and schools 

2, Organized labor is now under attack from 
small but powerful groups who would destroy 
the labor movement and thus not only lower our 
standard of living but also take away hard-won 
civil rights of the American people, now, there- 
fore be it 

Resolved, 1. That the A.L.A. Library Unions 
Round Table in meeting in San Francisco dur- 
ing the American Library Association Con- 
ference on July 2 and 4, condemn and oppose 
unfair attacks against organized labor 

2. That we, as librarians, pledge to do all in 
our power to assist labor in resisting these at- 
tacks 

3. That we, as librarians, see that labor’s 
point of view is represented in library books, 
periodicals, pamphlets, and services all over 
the country 

4. That copies of this resolution be trans- 
mitted for action to the A.L.A, Council 

5. That copies of this resolution be sent to 
President Philip Murray of the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations, to President William 
Green of the American Federation of Labor, ' 
to labor and library periodicals, to the press, 
and to all members of Congress. 


Resolution on Labor Representation on 
Library Boards 


WHEREAS, 1. Labor comprises by far the ma- 
jority of the population of the U.S. 

2. At the present time labor is very inade- 
quately represented on library boards and other 
library governing bodies 

3. Labor organizations have always been con- 
sistent and strong supporters of public libraries, 
now, therefore be it 

Resolved, x. That the A.L.A. Library Unions 
Round Table in meeting in San Francisco dur- 
ing the A.L.A. Conference on July 2 and 4, 
urge that city and state governments give full 
representation to organized labor when making 
appointments to library boards 

2. That a copy of this resolution be sent to 
the Trustees Division of the A.L.A. 


Resolution Concerning Fair Employment 
Practices Laws 


WHEREAS, 1. The practice of employment dis- 
crimination in government service including li- 
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braries, because of race, creed, and color has 
assumed dangerous proportions 

2. Such discrimination is harmful to, and en- 
dangers, American democracy 

3. The national F.E.P.C. Executive Order in 
operation during the war, which has since be- 
come law in New York state, has contributed 
materially to better race and industrial rela- 
tions, now, therefore be it 

Resolved, x. That the A.L.A. Library Unions 
Round Table in meeting in San Francisco dur- 
ing the A.L.A. Conference on July 2 and 4, 
and its affiliated unions work for the enact- 
ment of permanent federal, state, and city fair 
employment practices laws. 


Business Meeting 


The business meeting of the L.U.R.T. was 
held on July 2, and was attended by a large 
number of representatives from library unions 
from the United States and Canada. Some 


of the major decisions made were as follows: - 


1. It was voted to submit the 3 resolutions: 
“On Postwar Responsibilities of Libraries,” 
“Calling on Libraries to Help Combat Antimi- 
nority Propaganda and Prejudice,” and “Con- 
demning Unfair Attacks on Organized Labor” 
(see page P-20) to the A.L.A, Council 

2. A nominating committee was elected 

3. It was voted to ask each library union in 
the U.S. and Canada to contribute $10 a year 
to be used to keep the unions in touch with one 
another and to issue a bulletin occasionally 

4. It was voted to admit into membership of 
the L.U.R.T. librarians who are members of 
unions but do not belong to library unions, and 
also librarians who have no opportunity to join 
a union but who would like to join. Member- 
ship dues for these members are $1 per year 
to cover mailing expenses. These associate mem- 
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bers will have two representatives on the Execu- 
tive Committee, one from the United States and 
one from Canada. All librarians who are in- 
terested should communicate with the officers of 
the L.U.R.T. or with Walter Rothman, Los 
Angeles Museum, Los Angeles 

$. It was voted to send an L.U.R.T. represen- 
tative to the Board on Personnel Administra- 
tion meeting on “Salaries—-What can we do to 
improve them?" to represent the library union 
point of view. It was noted with regret that 
no library union representative was scheduled 
to participate in the panel discussion. 


Union Booth 


As in past years, the L.U.R.T. booth was 
the meeting place for union librarians. There 
was an interesting display in the booth of li- 
brary union activities. Timely publications 
of library unions were distributed. “There was 
an especially great demand for the leaflet 
issued by the Library Chapter, Local 2, 
United Public Workers of America (C.LO.) 
in Chicago, “Crisis at Your Public Library.” 
Copies of “An Appeal for Justice” published 
by the Cleveland Public Library Employees 
Union, Local 154, U.P.W. (C.L.O.) were also 


available, 


Officers Elected 
The following will serve as officers of the 
L.U.R.T. for 1947-48: chairman, Adele Craw- 
ford Martin, Tremont Branch, New York 
Public Library; vice chairman, Mrs. Clara 
Hanchett, California Labor School, San 
Francisco; secretary-treasurer, Etta Salita, 
Lake View Branch, Chicago Public Library. 
Brenenicr Z. Hirsch, Secretary-Treasurer 


Board on Personnel Administration 


HE Board on Personnel Administration 

held an open meeting on July 4, at which 
Louis M. Nourse, Public Library, St. Louis, 
chairman of the board, presided. A panel 
discussed the topic: "Saliries--What Can We 
Do to Improve Them.” The findings of the 
panel, the names of the participants and the 


viewpoint each represented appear in the 
article "Salary Considerations at San Fran- 
cisco” by Douglas W. Bryant, University of 
California Library, Berkeley, in the 4.L.4. 
Bulletin 41:253, August 1947. 


Hazer B. TIMMERMAN, Executive Assistant 


Postwar Planning Committee 


T Postwar Planning Committee held 


an informal luncheon meeting at the 


Whitcomb Hotel on Wednesday, July 2. 
Those present were Carleton B. Joeckel, 


chairman, Elizabeth D. Briggs, William H. 
Carlson, and Helen A. Ridgway. 

The committee considered the final revision 
of the “National Plan for Public Library 
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Service.” “The members favored having the 
summary chapter at the end rather than at 
the beginning of the plan, indicated the de- 
sirability of an index, and pointed out the 
need for a condensed popular leaflet similar 
to the Standards and Planning pamphlet which 
was based on Post-W ar Standards for Public 
Libraries. 

The members present also agreed that 
$1.50, $2.25, and $3.00 should replace the 
former $1.00, $1.50, and $2.00 as the minimum 
standards of support recommended for 
limited, reasonably good, and superior service 
and $37,500 as the minimum income standard 
of support, based on 25,000 population. 

It was further agreed that as a general 
norm applicable to many public libraries, the 
following proportions of expenditures be 
suggested: 60 per cent for library salaries; 
20 per cent for books, periodicals, and bind- 
ing; and 20 per cent for other operating ex- 
penditures. It was recognized that in many 
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other libraries, especially in larger cities, it . 


may be desirable to adopt a 65-17.5-17.', 
per cent ratio for these three items. What- 
ever distribution formula is used, the total 
budget should be large enough to provide ade- 
quate funds for both salaries and books. 
When total library income per capita is 
seriously below standard, it may be impossible 
to conform to standard proportions in ex- 
penditures. 

With the publication of the national plan, 
the completion of the report of the subcom- 
mittee on service to children and young people 
remains the only unfinished project scheduled 
by the committee in 1941. The question was 
raised whether this report could be completed 
by the Division of Libraries for Children and 
Young people. If so, it was the consensus 
that the Postwar Planning Committee be dis- 
charged. 

HELEN A, Ripcway 
Secretary Pro Tem 


Presidents and Editors Round Table 


HE State Library Association Presidents 

| and Editors held a breakfast meeting in 
the Corinthian Room of the Whitcomb Hotel, 
Wednesday morning, July 2. Mrs. Florrinell 
Francis Morton, Library School Louisiana 
State University, Baton Rouge, temporary 
chairman, presided. There were thirty-six in 
attendance, representing twenty-seven states. 

The group took formal action to change 
and simplify the name of the round table, 
which has been State Library Association 
Presidents and Editors of Bulletins, and ap- 
proved the new name, Presidents and Editors 
Round Table. 

During the past year major emphasis has 
been given to two objectives: 

1. Implementing action in state associations 
on the A.L.A. Salary Policy Statement 

2. Promoting studies of the Joseph L. 
Wheeler report on Progress and Problems in 
Education for Librarianship. 

For the coming year it was voted to be 
concerned particularly with: 

1. Recruitment to the library profession 

2. General welfare of librarians. 


Since it was felt that great benefit would 
result from having some type of news notes, 
giving quick information about important state 
activities, the incoming officers were author- 


ized to name a committee, which should study 
the matter of dues and the financing of a 
bulletin, and bring specific recommendations 
for action at the A.L.A. Midwinter Confer- 
ence. 


Sue Hefley, State Department of Education, ^ 


Baton Rouge, La., and president of the Louisi- 
ana Library Association, addressed the group 
on “The State Association Comes Of Age.” 
She mentioned many criteria for measuring the 
growth of a state association, its leadership, 
vision of the executive board, membership, 
adequate financing, variety of committees, 
their activity and number of meetings, for- 
ward-looking publication, conventions with 
stimulating programs which leave their im- 
press on future planning, and the importance 
of interclub, and state, and national relation- 
ships. 

Estellene Paxton Walker, South Carolina 
State Library Board, spoke informally on the 
“Cooperative Library Survey of the South- 
eastern States.” This project has the financial 
backing of the Tennessee Valley Authority, 
and is under the direction of Marion A. 
Milczewski. The executive committee is com- 
posed of representatives from every state con- 
cerned with the survey, which will cover every 
type of library and library facility within the 
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area, and will be concerned particularly in 
evaluating the role of the libraries in the 
improvement of living. 
Committee Members 
Upon the recommendation of the Nominat- 
ing Committee the following officers. were 
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elected unanimously: president, R. Russell 
Munn, Public Library, Akron, Ohio; vice 
president, Mrs. Evelyn Steel Little, Mills 
College Library, Oakland, Calif.; secretary, 
Elizabeth Homer Morton, Canadian Library 
Association, Ottawa, Ont., Canada. 
Dorotuy T. HAGERMAN, Acting Secretary 


Public Relations Committee’ 


Pers RELATIONS aspects of legislative 
and building campaigns were considered 
at the meeting of the Public Relations 
Committee held on July 1 during the week 
of the San Francisco Conference. 

The meeting was an open one and was 
well attended, with more than 150 members 
present. A lively discussion period followed 
the two speakers, and it was the general con- 
sensus that the meeting was practical as well 
as inspirational. 

Kathryn P. Mier, Missouri state librarian, 
spoke at length on the state’s program which 
has resulted in a great improvement in local 
service and the establishment of twenty-nine 
new county libraries during the past two 
years. The rapid transformation of Missouri 
from one of the most backward in its rural 
library services to one of the leaders in the 
Midwestern area made a fascinating story. 
Miss Mier spoke from a large scrapbook of 
newspaper articles and publicity materials and 
related the many devices used to tell the 
library story. The energetic promotional 
plans contributed greatly to successful votes 
in many counties. The acquisition of a book- 
mobile which was a gift of a large St. Louis 
commercial firm was of great help as “Ex- 


hibit A” in demonstrating service to voters 
who were unfamiliar with how such service 
worked. 

The state legislature voted for the first time 
for $212,000 of state aid to libraries, and the 
contributions of many individuals and institu- 
tions to this success were related. The de- 
tails of the program were planned to give 
more substantial aid to newly-established li- 
braries and to rural areas although all tax- 
supported libraries receive some aid. 

Aubrey F. Andrews, librarian of the 
Tacoma, Wash., Public Library, followed 
and related the story of the successful cam- 
paign for a $1,300,000 new main library ap- 
proved by the voters there in 1946. Mr. 
Andrews advised a short but very intensive 
campaign using all possible devices rather 
than a program spread over many months. 
The lively interest in this topic was evidenced 
by the many questions and suggestions made 
from those in the audience from other cities 
and counties. 

It was agreed that the subjects were well 
handled and on a practical level and that all 
could profit from more programs of such a 
practical nature. 

Hanorp L. HAMILL, Chairman 
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Religious Books Round Table 


HE Religious Books Round “Table held 

I two sessions on June 30 and July 4 at 
the San Francisco Public Library. Mrs. 
Dorothy Felter Vetter, librarian, Starr King 
School for the Ministry, Berkeley, Calif., 
chairman of the Religious Books Round 
Table, presided. 

Of vital importance to librarians has been 
the need of more adequate indexing of re- 
ligious periodical literature. This subject 
was most ably treated in a paper given by 
Lena B. Nofcier, librarian, Asbury Theological 


Seminary, Wilmore, Ky., at the meeting held 
June 30. 

Miss Nofcier gave a short history of the 
background of the work already done in fa- 
cilitating the indexing of religious periodicals; 
she said that a short questionnaire had been 
sent out ten years ago, and that the replies 
at that time were: “ninety-nine libraries vot- 
ing in favor of better indexing of religious 
materials and an overwhelming percentage 
stating a preference for the inclusion of more 
articles in existing indexes.” 
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Cross references as a special need were 
emphasized. H. W. Wilson suggested that 
further explorations would be helpful and that 
a separate religious index designed to meet 
the needs of various groups might be the solu- 
tion to the problem. The decade just passed 
does not have on its list of accomplishments 
the realization of that goal. The expense in- 
volved and lack of sufficient subscription to 
finance such an index were undoubtedly 
dominant factors in the situation. 

Before compiling her paper, Miss Nofcier 
sent out a questionnaire last winter to 
theological seminary librarians seeking such 
information as to the type of indexes they 
subscribe to, the periodicals regularly re- 
ceived, and if they favored the inclusion of 
more religious periodicals in present indexes. 

Upon checking existing periodical indexes, 
it was found that 34 religious periodicals are 
indexed in the Readers Guide, Abridged 
Readers Guide, Educational Index, and Inter- 
national Index. Of this number, 25 are in- 
cluded in the latter, 5 in the Educational 
Index, 3 in Readers Guide, and 1 in the 
Abridged Readers Guide. 

“It was found that few denominational 
headquarters or theological libraries, except 
Catholic and Jews, index their own publica- 
tions.” There are a number of denomina- 
tional and sectarian publications who have no 
annual indexes. 

From the tabulation of data received it was 
revealed that almost 3000 magazines are re- 
ceived by the 62 libraries. 

Among these magazines there were: (a) 
many of a general nature, (b) theological, 
scholarly, and otherwise, (c) church, school, 
and related types of materials, and (e) con- 
siderable denominational and sectarian litera- 
ture. 

The magazines listed by choice are The 
Christian Century, being first on the list, 
followed by International Journal of Religious 
Education, Journal of Religion, Christendom, 
International Review of Missions, Church 
History, Hibbert Journal, Christian Educa- 
tion, Church Management, Harvard Theo- 
logical Review, Biblical Archeologist, Journal 
of Biblical Literature, and Journal of Near 
Eastern Studies. 

The possible merger with the Catholic 
Periodical Index was suggested in the ques- 
tionnaire with the hope that the Catholic 
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institutional librarians would point the way 
if this could be realized with mutual benefit. 

An overwhelming majority voted for a 
separated index. Fifty-six libraries asked 
that all scholarly materials be included repre- 
senting all denominations, including Journals 
published in German, French, Spanish, and 
Italian. A number suggested that a sharp 
line be drawn between materials, scholarly 
journals, and those which would be classed 
as "new bulletins" and strictly denomina- 
tional or sectarian. In other words, broad, 
general, authoritative, well-written journals 
only should be included. -> 

After Miss Nofcier’s paper H. W. Wilson 
was asked to present his ideas and to comment 
on the results of Miss Nofcier’s questionnaire. 

Reverend Colman J. Farrell, associate li- 
brarian, St. Benedict’s College, Atchison, 
Kan., was called upon to recount the history 
of the Catholic Periodical Index. 

Discussion followed, and from the views 
expressed it was indicated that a good solu- 
tion might be to leave generally used titles in 
the International Index and to duplicate the 
entries for a separate religious periodical in- 
dex which would also include more scholarly 
and foreign titles. 

The Religious Books Round Table sub- 
scribes to the idea presented by one of the 
participants, namely, that the world needs a 
wider acquaintance with religious ideas, and, 
that even general collections could be enriched 
by providing “food for thought” in this field 
and could better serve humanity by being pre- 
pared to guide the inquiring reader. 

The meeting adjourned with the recom- 
mendations being made to further the investi- 
gation of the indexing project of religious 
periodicals. 

At the second session of the round table 
that met on July 4 Reverend George B. 
Ehlhardt, librarian, Divinity School, Duke 
University, Durham, N.C., spoke on “Build- 
ing Book Collections.” In building book 
collections Reverend Ehlhardt omitted the use 
of standard aids which we are all familiar 
with but treated the use of immediate and 
less-known sources of information, such as 
bibliographies sent out by various theological 
seminary libraries and similar institutions, 
usually in bulletin form, and accession lists of 
libraries. Examples of some of the above 
mentioned are the Union Theological Semi- 
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nary Review, Chicago Theological Seminary 
Register, and the Accession List of Union 
Theological Seminary. When possible, it is 
of value to consult publisher’s proofs of new 
books, but caution should be exercised in rely- 
ing on publishers’ “blurbs.” 

Throughout Reverend Ehlhardt’s talk he 
stressed the need and importance of religion in 
the great new order which is coming, and the 
important place religion will have in it, He 
stated that there is a demand among the gen- 
eral reading public for religious literature, 
and that we as librarians are not doing our 
part until we satisfy this desire. We should 
not wait for specific demands in this field from 
the readers, but should anticipate the general 
needs, and feature religious books as we do 
current publications. 

In conclusion Reverend Ehlhardt gave a 
description of the project started by the 
American Association of Theological Schools 
(Protestant) to compile a basic list of books 
for religious collections, which is still in its 
early stage. There are many difficulties in 
connection with this work, such as editing and 
financing which we hope will be overcome in 
the near future and we will see the publication 
of this list. 

In the discussion which followed Dr. Ehl- 
hardt’s paper the fact was brought out that 
the Catholic Library Association is sponsor- 
ing a list paralleling the show list for Catholic 
colleges, which is to be published during the 
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next year. It was felt that the list which 
the American Association of Theological . 
Schools is sponsoring should indicate grades 
of desirability, so that in purchasing books for 
various size libraries real guidance could be 
derived from it. 

Then too regarding the policy of governing 
the purchasing of controversial or sectarian 
religious books, one librarian said that her 
library was governed in the purchase of books 
by the author’s reputation, his attitudes of 
tolerance or intolerance, and the quality of 
the subject matter. 

The exhibit of religious books featured out- 
standing religious books of the past year as 
selected by the Religious Books Committee, 
headed by Constance R. $. Ewing, Library 
Association, Portland, Ore. 


Officers Elected 


The following will serve as officers of the 
Religious Books Round Table for 1947-48: 
Mrs. Dorothy Felter Vetter, librarian, 
Starr King School for the Ministry, Berkeley, 
Calif., chairman; Inez C. Ader, Albany Park 
Branch, Chicago Public Library, secretary- 
treasurer; Evah I. Ostrander, Chicago 
Theological Seminary, program chairman; 
Constance Ewing, Library Association, Port- 
land, Ore., chairman of the Religious Books 
Committee; and Ellen Lucille Walsh, Public 

Library, Seattle, publicity chairman. 
Inez C. ADER, Secretary 


Board on Resources of American Libraries 


T THE suggestion of a number of persons 
A interested in the problem, the Board on 
Resources of American Libraries held a meet- 
ing at San Francisco on July 4 to discuss 
possibilities for coordinating the work of vari- 
ous groups concerned with microphotography 
and other forms of photo-reproduction. Not 
less than ten committees are now active in 
the field and a majority of these were repre- 
sented at the meeting. The group discussed 
informally the objectives of the several com- 
mittees, especially their sponsorship of large 
projects for reproduction of library materials. 
Methods and techniques were considered only 
incidentally. 

From the reports of the committee repre- 
sentatives, there is surprisingly little dupli- 
cation or overlapping in their activities. One, 


for example, is limiting its scope chiefly to 
newspapers, one to wartime issues of periodi- 
cals, another to foreign archives and manu- 
scripts, another to bibliographical enterprises, 
and still others to technical aspects. It was 
agreed that the Library of Congress should be 
asked to serve as a clearing house of informa- 
tion for important filming projects, and that 
the Union List of Microfilms serve a similar 
useful purpose. 

At the conclusion of the meeting, a motion 
was made and passed that an article should be 
published listing all known committees in the 
photo-reproduction field, with a statement of 
their objectives and present programs. In- 
formation for this report is now being 
gathered. It was also agreed that the Board 
of Resources should assist in any way possible 
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future coordination of the various committees. 

Organizations represented at the meeting 
included the A.L.A. Committee on Photo- 
graphic Reproduction of Library Materials, 
the S.L.A. Committee on Microfilm and Docu- 
mentation, the Joint Committee on Micro- 
cards, the A.R.L. Committee on Microfilming 
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Extensive Runs of Library Materials, the 
A.H.A. Committee on Documentary Repro- 
duction, the Philadelphia Bibliographical 
Center Committee on Microphotography, and 
the A.C.L.S. Committee on Acquisition of 
Foreign Material through Microfilm. 
Rosert BINGHAM Downs, Chairman 


Serials Round Table 


HE summer meeting of the Serials 

Round Table was held on Monday, 
June 30, in the Assembly Hall of the San 
Francisco Public Library, with the chairman, 
Mrs. Dorothy Besuden Keller of the Univer- 
sity of California, presiding. In the absence 
of the secretary-treasurer, Evelyn Wimers- 
berger, Iowa State College Library, the 
minutes of the midwinter meeting were read 
by Marion C. Murdoch, University of Cali- 
fornia, and approved as corrected. 

The chairman brought to the attention of 
the group the need for recruiting in order 
that the membership of the Serials Round 
Table would coincide more closely with the 
attendance at the semiannual meetings, thus 
facilitating the handling of business matters. 
It was agreed that the problem should be 
investigated, but no definite action was taken. 

‘The chairman then introduced the first 
speaker, Lesley Muriel Heathcote, librarian, 
Montana State College, Bozeman, who pre- 
sented a paper entitled “Periodical Trivia” 
(the theme of the conference narrowed to the 


serial field). 


Miss Heathcote's Paper* 


Periodical trivia are important to us in 
libraries in a negative sense. They involve 
expense in securing them and space to store 
them, as well as staff time in determining 
whether or not they are worth preservation. 
There are first of all the publications ad- 
dressed to very small groups having a com- 
mon interest in some hobby, idea, or belief. 
There are also little publications privately 
printed by some person with an idea that its 
sponsor believes will undoubtedly change the 
course of history if only people will listen, be 
persuaded, and fight for it. The second group 
of trivia consists of the popular periodicals— 
not only the all-fiction magazines, but also 
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such pseudo-respectable titles as Collier”s, The 
Saturday Evening Post, and the women's 
magazines, which combine serious but biased 
articles with their fiction. Nevertheless, they 
do wield an enormous influence and in the 
future they should be of historic interest as 
indicating the popular ideas of our day and the 
manner in which they are treated. However, 
these two categories are not of the type that 
I am especially concerned with today, trivial 
though they may be. 

Today I want to draw your attention par- 
ticularly to the so-called scholarly periodical 
that all fair-sized libraries feel obliged to 
subscribe to, and to the type of article and the 
style of writing appearing therein. I refer to 
the thinness of the articles appearing in print, 
to their plethora of words, and their poverty 
of ideas. Because I am not a scientist, I must 
confine my remarks to the social science field, 
although I am sure that the tendency is present 
to some extent in the subjects of pure and 
applied science. Let us start with the beam 
in our own eye, i.e., the type of article that is 
appearing in our own field of librarianship. 
I known that it smacks of lese-majesté to 
speak slightingly of the Library Quarterly; 
there is danger of its marking one as not being 
scholarly. Having no fear on that score 1 do 
not hesitate to say that it is one of the dullest 
periodicals extant and of least use to a large 
proportion of librarians. In conversation with 
many of my colleagues who are both intelli- 
gent and scholarly, I find the consensus to be 
that the articles are mostly of little interest 
and those that may be are so thoroughly coated 
with a thick layer of wordiness as to be little 
worth the effort of wading through them. 
Then there is College and Research Libraries. 
It has had its ups and downs and recently I 
admit I have found it more interesting than 
it was a few years ago. While the proportion 
of apparently slight articles may seem small, 
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there is a tendency toward repetition of 
subject matter. Having given our own.jour- 
nals a thorough going over and admitted their 
too frequent triviality, I think I now have 
some justification for examining the literature 
of other fields, which in many cases is much 
worse than our own. 1 have chosen the fields 
of education and sociology since they are 
perhaps the most glaring examples, but one 
need not look far to find equally bad offenders. 
{The author cited examples from the Journal 
of Educational Research, the Journal of Mod- 
ern History, and the American Journal of 
Sociology.] 

What has brought about this situation 
where everyone feels the urge to see his name 
in print, whether or not he has anything 
worth saying? Several factors are involved, 
I think. First, there is the rapid growth of 
extreme specialization in the scientific field— 
a specialization which is inevitable and which 
has led to the founding of many new periodi- 
cals. Similarly in the social sciences, speciali- 
zation has taken place, although, speaking as 
a social scientist, there seems to me to be less 
excuse for it. Then basically there is the 
need to compare experiences and problems 
with colleagues in the same field. Here also 
another factor enters in. One of the ways of 
securing advancement or other advantages is 
to write for publication. “This practice has 
worked hardship on those who are not essen- 
tially writers, for it is putting their advance- 
ment on a false basis. Another factor lies in 
what I may call fragmentation, which is 
partly the result of the high degree of 
specialization mentioned above, and partly of 
the pressure to publish. Organizations are 
dividing up into many parts, each with its own 
publication. The combination of specializa- 
tion, fragmentation, false criteria for promo- 
tion, and just the human failing of liking to 
see one’s name in print is responsible for the 
sterility and triviality of what should be 
scholarly but interesting periodicals. 

What can we librarians do about it? Prob- 
ably very little, directly. We have no control 
except over our own professional periodicals 
and we might of course start by setting an 
example of good, interesting, scholarly, and 
worth-while writing there. 1 wonder if the 
answer to our problem does not lie in indexing 
and abstracting, or perhaps digesting in some 
cases. Need we buy all these publications 
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that make a practice of printing so much 
trivia? There will of course always be some 
periodicals that we should want in original 
form in our libraries, but for the others, 
could we not learn of their contents through 
abstracts? Then, if some article seemed 
worth-while, a microfilm or photostat of it 
might be obtained for the person wishing to 
see it in toto. 

We have a long way to go and many diff- 
culties to overcome, but perhaps with con- 
certed and persistent effort we may be able 
to make some progress. 


Mrs. Cowles’ Report* 


Mrs. Barbara Cowles, chairman of the 
Committee on Indexing and Abstracting Serv- 
ices of the Serials Round Table, presented the 
report of this committee: 

This report is in the nature of a survey of 
ten years’ activity of the work of several com- 
mittees, for it was just ten years ago, at an 
A.L.A. conference in New York, that an in- 
formal group of interested serials librarians 
met at the New York Public Library to dis- 
cuss the problems surrounding these services. 
The result of that meeting was the appoint- 
ment of a committee of the Periodicals Sec- 
tion, whose function was to examine the difh- 
culties inherent in acquiring and using the 
many existing periodical indexing and abstract- 
ing services and to make recommendations re- 
garding their solution. These problems were 
roughly defined as: 

ri. Inadequate coverage of all fields 

2. Duplication of effort in many services 

3. Cost of acquiring enough services to cover 
the normal needs of a research library 

4. Rapid birth and mortality rate of services 
due to inadequate support. 


"This first committee presented a preliminary 
report at the 1937 midwinter meeting of the 
A.L.A. in which was made an analysis of the 
relative efficiency, the duplication of effort, the 
lack of coverage, and the method of charging 
for four important services in the fields of 
industrial arts and chemistry. 

In its first report, the Periodicals Section 
Committee recommended the formation of a 
joint committee of various interested organi- 
zations to study the whole problem as it 
affected all research groups, the publisher, and 
the consumer. The A.L.A. Joint Committee 
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on Indexing and Abstracting in the Major 
Fields of Research was subsequently formed 
and for several years suffered the difficulties 
inherent in a non-homogenous group without 
a centralized meeting place, either physically 
or spiritually, and no financial support. 

During these years (between 1938 and 
1942), the Serials Section Committee was, in 
effect, the only active group studying the prob- 
lem. This committee published three reports 
which were, in the order of their publication: 

i. A tabular analysis of 550 indexes, ab- 
stracting services, current and retrospective bib- 
liographies which analyzed the duplication, 
lack of coverage, and general mortality rate 
by broad subject fields 

2. An intensive study of these same prob- 
lems in the limited field of endocrinology 

3. An analysis of the coverage by existing 
services of all available journals published in the 
United States and Canada in the three vital 


defense fields of automotives, aviation, and 
radio. 


In 1942 the chairman of the Serials Section 
Committee was appointed chairman of the 
joint committee and thereafter the reports of 
these two committees were joined until the 
dissolution of the joint committee. 

The joint committee was composed of 
membership from the American Library As- 
sociation, the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, the American Asso- 
ciation of Law Librarians, the American 
Medical Association, the American Associa- 
tion of Colleges, the Association of Research 
Libraries, the Medical Libraries Association, 
the National Research Council, and the 
Special Libraries Association. 

Beginning in 1942 the joint committee be- 
gan at once an extensive survey of the whole 
field under discussion to determine first of all 
what were the most pressing problems and to 
make whatever recommendations might seem 
feasible for their solution. The progress of 
the survey was marked by typed and mimeo- 
graphed reports over a period of three years. 

its final report, published in full in the 
A.L.4. Bulletin 39:370-71, 426-27, Oct. 15, 
1945, consisted of a brief historical summary 
of the committee’s activities and a recom- 
mendation for a plan for a proposed unified 
indexing and abstracting service. It recom- 
mended the dismissal of the A.L.A. Joint 
Committee on Indexing and Abstracting in 
the Major Fields of Research and the 
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appointment of another joint committee 
empowered to put the plan into action. Un- 
fortunately because of war pressure, this 
recommendation was not put into action. 

The appointment this year of a Serials 
Committee brings us back to our starting 
point. The idea was generated in this small 
group and has largely been carried along by 
the interest and enthusiasm of this group and 
a few other individuals. 

The present state of the project is nebulous, 
for in a letter to the chairman, dated Sept. 20, 
1946, Carl H. Milam reported that the Execu- 
tive Board of the A.L.A. had postponed action 
and further consideration of this problem until 
after the conference on exchanges had been 
held. 

However, a letter from Paul Vanderbilt, 
of the Library of Congress, dated Mar. 20, 
1947, indicates that there may be renewed 
interest in making effective the recommenda- 
tions of the joint committee. 

For this reason, the committee should be 
continued in order, to quote Mr. Milam, “to 
make certain that recommendations of this 
subject are not neglected.” 
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The next speaker introduced by the chair- 
man was George A. Schwegmann, Jr., Library 
of Congress, who reported on the “Present 
Status of the ‘List of Certain Periodicals at 
the Library of Congress." As previously 
discussed at the midwinter meeting, this check- 
list is of technical and scientific periodicals 
published from 1939-46 in enemy alien coun- 
tries. It was sent for checking to three hun- 
dred libraries, about one hundred of which 
have cooperated by reporting their holdings. 
‘This list is a key to any program for the 
reproduction of missing issues or volumes of 
wartime scientific and technical periodicals. 
Unfortunately the future of this list is un- 
certain because of financial difficulties in- 
volved. In the general discussion which fol- 
lowed it was ‘learned that the Deutsches 
Bücherei Checklist of Periodicals has been 
microfilmed, and enlargement prints made. 
Thus rather complete information regarding 
wartime journals is available, although it 
has not so far been incorporated with the 
other list. No studies have been made as to 
the completeness of periodical runs in this 
country, but we know that the most important 
one hundred or so have been reprinted by 
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Edwards Brothers. This brought up the 
question of just how important the missing 
journals are, and whether or not they should 
be reproduced in any way. 

In this connection the chairman read Luther 
H. Evans' reply to the Serials Round Table 


midwinter recommendation that the “Check- ` 


list of Certain Periodicals” be made available 
to libraries at the earliest possible moment. 
Dr. Evans stated that the Library of Congress 
has received proposals from other groups as 
well, and that the Serials Round Table recom- 
mendation will be considered in relation to the 
whole problem. The cost of reproducing the 
checklist, set at some $4000 if made in photo 
offset, cannot be defrayed by the Library of 
Congress, and he wonders if libraries would 
be willing to subscribe for copies in its present 
limited form, commercially reproduced. 
The next speaker of the day was Homer 
Halvorson, Johns Hopkins University , Li- 
brary, who spoke on “Problems of Reproduc- 
tion of .War Issues in the Light of New 
Methods.” ‘The basic problem, he stated, is 
not one of method of reproduction, but one 
of distribution. Theoretically, this problem 
of distribution has been solved by the check- 
list of holdings previously discussed, but the 
holdings are quite spotty, and the list contains 
scientific and technical titles only, offering no 
help in other subject fields. The need for 
periodical reproduction has been canvassed to 
a certain extent by the A.L.A. Serials Com- 
mittee, but this group has been concerned 
mainly with English periodicals. The meth- 
ods of reproduction as discussed by Mr. Hal- 
vorson include microfilm, continuous printer, 
photostat, lithoprint or photo offset, miniprint, 
and microcard. In all of these, the important 
thing is knowing where the material is located, 
and getting enough subscriptions to keep the 
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cost down. It was suggested that when time 
enough has elapsed to create demand, the 
problem may be solved, and that many of the 
lacunae may prove to be in the realm of 
“trivia or super trivia.” All knowledge should 
be available somewhere, and interlibrary 
loan service and exchange with foreign li- 
braries may come to the rescue of scholars. 


Business Meeting 


The chairman read a letter from Lucy V. 
Kepler, University of Illinois, which presented 
a report of the progress made in organizing 
the Committee on Standardization of Refer- 
ence Data for Periodicals of which she is 
chairman. The resignation of Helen 
Barthelmes, a member of the executive board, 
was announced. It was moved, seconded, and 
passed that the chairman be empowered to 
appoint someone to fill this position for the 
remainder of the unexpired term. A progress 
report was presented by the chairman concern- 
ing the two committees authorized at the mid- 
Winter meeting, one for the study of price 
increases for domestic books and periodicals, 
and the other for the study of the need for a 
revision of the Manual of Serials Work, by 
J. Harris Gable. ` 


Officers 


Officers appointed or continuing for the year 
1947-48 are as follows: chairman, Mrs. Doro- 
thy Besuden Keller, University of California 
Library, Berkeley; secretary-treasurer, Evelyn 
Wimersberger, Iowa State College Library, 
Ames; members of the executive board: Mrs. 
Eileen R. Cunningham, School of Medicine 
Library, Vanderbilt University, Nashville, 
Tenn.; Lesley Muriel Heathcote, Montana 
State College Library, Bozeman. 

EVELYN WIMERSBERGER, Secretary-Treasurer 


Staff Organizations Round Table 


HE Staff Organizations Round Table 

held three meetings during the San Fran- 
cisco Conference. ‘The first was devoted to 
a discussion of job analysis. It was called to 
order by the chairman, Mrs. Margia W. 
Proctor, of the Buffalo Public Library, on 
July 1. The first speaker was Darrell H. 
Voorhies, Department of Organization, 
Standard Oil Company of California, who 


read a paper on “Job Analysis, a Manage- 
ment Method and Tool.” 


Mr. Voorhies’ Paper* 


When related to the principal tools used 
in scientific management, information con- 
cerning jobs is basic in character and of pri- 
mary importance. The process of determining 
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and reporting upon the pertinent information 
relating to the nature of specific jobs is called 
Job analysis. 

The word “job” is used in several different 
ways. In some usages, it means a single task, 
in others it means a position as represented 


by an aggregation of duties, tasks, and re- ' 


sponsibilities requiring the services of one indi- 
vidual. In this sense, the term "job" may 
refer to the position held by a specific clerk or 
to the office held by the president of a cor- 
poration. 

Basically, there are three parts to’ the 
analysis of any job: (1) the job must be 
properly identified; (2) the duties, tasks, and 
responsibilities must be accurately described; 
and (3) the requirements upon the worker 
for successful performance must be clearly 
indicated. The analysis can include other in- 
formation as well, such as the extent of 
authority coupled with the job, but additions 
to the basic parts of the job analysis are 
usually for specific purposes or uses. Being 
a method and tool of management it can be 
and is directly related to other methods and 
tools of which the following are among the 
most important: (1) organization planning; 
(2) personnel administration; (3) wage and 
salary administration. 

For the practical purposes of this discussion, 
the subject of organization can be encompassed 
largely within four main principles: 

I. The first principle is known as the di- 
vision of labor. This is the most fundamental 
of the organization principles; it underlies 
organization of every kind; and is recognized 
as basic to all kinds of collective effort. 

2. The second principle is known as the co- 
ordination of labor. It is not sufficient that 
each worker do his part well; his efforts must 
be coordinated with those of other workers as 
to objectives, responsibility, results produced, 
and time of operation. 

3. The third principle is known as the prin- 
ciple of objective and purpose. It is not 
enough that an organization be adapted to its 
work and facilities, but it must be oriented 
toward its objective and purpose. ‘This prin- 
ciple is developed ordinarily under two heads: 
first, emphasis is placed upon the objective as 
a whole. In the second of these ideas, con- 
sideration is given only to the organizational 
aspect of the enterprise. Leadership and 
morale building in themselves are the func- 
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tions of management, but leadership and A 


morale building machinery is the problem of 
organization. The purpose is, therefore, to 
provide for and enhance morale, and in so 
doing every situation is analyzed, largely 
through job analysis, to discover weak links 
in control, gaps in responsibility, positions 
having too much or too little authority, and 
sources of friction stemming from organiza- 
tional causes. It is in situations such as these 
that an organization as a whole may be good 
or bad, strong and enduring, or weak and 
ready to wage war with its own management 
for slight cause or reason. 

4. The fourth basic principle-of organiza- 
tion is known as the principle of delegation. 


. The most important psychic test of true 


leadership is to be found in the way in which 
it delegates its authority, and the significance 
of delegation is duly recognized in organiza- 
tions of large size. As soon as an activity or 
functión becomes sufficiently crystallized to 
permit of its definition and description, it 
should be assigned downward in the organiza- 
tion for performance. 

Scientific organization depends upon scien- 
tific personnel administration to put into effect 
its principles and plans, and scientific person- 
nel administration is dependent largely upon 
Job analysis. 

In labor relations and personnel policy re- 
search and development, job analysis provides 
a clear characterization of the duties and re- 
sponsibilities of all jobs in an organization. 
These characterizations are the factual bases 
upon which workers and management can 
achieve a common understanding. 

In employment, job analysis is used to de- 
termine Job requirements and the specific 
qualities required of workers to fill jobs. 
Without information revealed by job analysis, 
job descriptions, job specifications, and similar 
tools, selection and accurate placement is 
largely a matter of chance. 

In the training function, a successful pro- 
gram is dependent, in part, upon detailed in- 
formation regarding jobs. The content of the 
training curriculum, the time required for 
training, and the selection of trainees are de- 
pendent upon job analysis. 

In the safety and medical functions, the 
necessary engineering depends upon job 
analysis to locate potential sources of occupa- 
tional hazards and to develop safety pro- 
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cedures for eliminating the hazards. 

A sound and equitable pay structure, fairly 
administered, is a matter of foremost concern 
to employees and management. A sound rate 
structure should be rational and consistent 
within itself, so that employees doing approxi- 
mately the same or equivalent work will re- 
ceive approximately the same pay, at least 
within any one locality. Likewise differentials 
between different jobs should reflect the dif- 
ference in difficulty and responsibility between 
them, and hence provide adequate incentive 
for carrying the heavier load in each case. 
Appraisal of each job is based upon a careful 
analysis of job requirements summarized in 
the form of a job description. 

In a very small organization, it might be 
practical to start men at whatever rate they 
could be hired, and to then increase their 
compensation on an individual basis, as neces- 
sary to hold them and as each man increased 
in proficiency and value. As an organization 
increases in size, however, and the manage- 
ment must delegate intimate contact with per- 
sonnel through many hands, it becomes neces- 
sary to establish standard rates in order to 
avold either intentional or unwitting dis- 
crimination and inequity in the payment of 
different individuals through the varying 
Judgments of different foremen and super- 
visors. For this reason, fixed rates are estab- 
lished ordinarily to cover jobs of a routine 
nature which normally involve a considerable 
number of people. While, under this arrange- 
ment, one man may be individually worth 
more than another on the same job, the dis- 
tinction 1s necessarily a matter of personal 
Judgment which is difficult to prove or demon- 
strate, whereas the similarity of functions is 
readily apparent and affords a practicable 
basis for payment of such jobs. Recognition 
of individual proficiency is afforded by promo- 
tion to more important and higher paid work 
and by preferential consideration in connec- 
tions with necessary reduction in force. 

In addition to operating and mechanical 
jobs, there are other types of positions in any 
industrial organization. As an individual's 
value in these functions is to a much greater 
extent dependent upon personal ability and 
training than in the manual occupations, 
salaries are adjusted ordinarily to the worth 
of these individuals within a series of salary 
ranges considered appropriate for the different 
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degrees of responsibility and specialized 
knowledge required. 

Miss Phelps” Paper* 
Alice E. Phelps, chairman, Education 


Committee of the Cleveland Public Library 
Workers Association, reported on “A Job 
Analysis Study” made by the association. 


Our decision to undertake a study of job 
classification was the direct outgrowth of the 
education committee’s work on job methods in 
1945-46. We selected three units which we 
thought would give us a good cross section of 
the whole system. As a representative public 
division we chose history, which had a medium- 
sized staff of eight full-time people. 

Our first task was to secure a set of job 
descriptions from the whole staff, since all the 
literature emphasized the importance of a de- 
scription in the workers own words. To a 
meeting of the full staff of the division we pre- 
sented the project. We asked them in de- 
scribing their work, to: (1) Explain briefly but 
carefully each task. (2) Be specific in describ- 
ing tasks. If preparing reports, say what 
kind of reports and exactly what they con- 
tributed to them. (3) Indicate the approximate 
amount of cime spent on each task. (4) Indi- 
cate the supervision received or given. The 
project extended over a period of two working 
weeks, since the staff estimated that that period 
would include most of their regular duties. 

At the end of that time we realized the error 
into which our inexperience had led us. We 
had not been specific enough in our directions. 
Different terminology had been used by dif- 
ferent people to describe the same kinds of 
work, Donna L. Root, division head, asked for 
more time in which to check them over. She 
compiled a union list of tasks which she clas- 
sified into public and nonpublic work, subclas- 
sified in detail. A copy of the whole list was 
returned to each staff member to be checked 
by him. Working from these detailed outline 
descriptions, the members of the committee 
wrote up a brief statement of each position, 
followed by a condensed description of the du- 
ties. 

We completed this much of the work before 
beginning on the catalog department, chosen as 
our nonpublic experimental unit. Profiting by 
our experience, we made out in advance, with 
the assistance of Marjorie L. Eckert, department 
head, a list of all the tasks performed in the 
department. We realized that the staff would 
have to supplement the lists. We are not posi- 
tive that this method is best. It does not per- 
mit the staff to describe its work in its own 
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words. Moreover, it offers a temptation to try 
to fit tasks not named on the list into other 
categories named there, 

Unfortunately, we were unable to cover a 
branch library. Staffs have been too short and 
too changeable. We hope for better results in 
this field another year. At the end of the year 
we had little to show for our effort. Yet it 
could not have been otherwise. The commit- 
tee was working entirely on its own time. There 
was nothing official about it. Staff cooperation 
was purely voluntary. 

We have achieved very incomplete results. 
They are sufficient, however, to lead us to cer- 
tain definite conclusions. (1) A sample analysis 
of this kind cannot go on into position classifi- 
cation since it is based on only a few units. 
(2) It would take an expert who is also a li- 
brarian to set up a complete classification. (3) 
Lacking a complete classification, the first steps 
of job description, summary, and analysis have 
proved to our satisfaction that they are essen- 
tial to good placement, fair distribution of staff, 
and honest recruiting. (4) Contrary to the con- 
clusions of some of the literature that any at- 
tempt at position classification would meet with 
fear and opposition on the part of the staff, our 
experiment has proved to us that the staff would 
cooperate enthusiastically. 


Mr. Kaiser Leads Of 


Following these talks John Boynton Kaiser, 
director of the Newark Public Library, led an 
interesting discussion. In conclusion he 
recommended a group of some forty-five titles 
from which the following seven are listed: 


1. A.L.A. Board on Personnel Administration, Sub- 
committee on Analysis of Library Duties. (Mrs. Theo- 
dora R. Brewitt, chairman). Preliminary draft of re- 
port. Nov. 29, 1946. (mimeo.) Presents “duties” clas- 
sified according to activities into “professional” and 
“nonprofessional,” without reference to departmental or- 
ganization. Final report in process. 

2. A.L.À. Board on Personnel Administration. 
committee on Job Analysis Manual, 
Manual.” (In process, 1947). 
standard guide for librarians. 
chairman. 

3. Bryant, Douglas W., and Kaiser, Boynton S. 
"A University Library Position Classification and Com- 
pensation Plan." In Library Quarterly 17:1-17, Jan. 
1947, The latest and best article in the university 
field describing the new plan at the University of Cali- 
fornia Library, 

4, Civil Service Assembly. Position-Classification in 
the Public Service. Chicago, Civil Service Assembly, 
1941. 404p. $4.50. Chap. VI: “Job Analysis." p. 
83-141, A “classic.” 

5. “Evaluating White Collar Jobs.” In Factory Man- 
agement and Maintenance, April 1946, p. 80. 

6. McFadden, Marian & Norris, Helen L. 
Study in Self Job Anlysis.” 
40:436-40, November 1946, 

7. “Newark Public Library’s New Position Classifi- 
cation and Pay Plan.” In N.P.L. News, Supp. June 
1945, p. 49-68, 
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Mr. Kaiser’s final statement serves as a 
keynote for the subject. 


Now, how ‘do we relate this very specific and 
detailed technique or procedure of job analysis 
to the larger objectives and human side of li- 
brary work? Briefly it is this:  . 

Librarianship is a profession which seeks to 
put the power of print at the service of man- 
kind. This service will be most effectively ren- 
dered only if each of us within the field is 
placed where he personally can be most effective 
in the light of his own capabilities and qualifi- 
cations. 'This whole JOB ANALYSIS procedure 
then—the whole process of POSITION CLAS- 


SIFICATION-—are two of the basic activities 


necessary in fitting the person to the job and 
thereby making him effective and capable of 
carrying out his own part in the larger process 


‘of putting the power of print at the service of 


mankind, 


Soctal Security for Libraries 


On July 4, following a sociable breakfast, 
Winnifred Jones, of the University of Wash- 
ington Library and a former member of the 
A.L.A. Pension Board, presented the follow- 
ing paper.* 

Out of the depths of the depression came so- 
cial security and the A.L.A. annuity plan—both 
plans for providing a measure of economic se- 
curity to workers earning small incomes. 

The A.L.A. plan is the only plan specifically 
designed for the library professton. Three 


classes of individuals are eligible: first, all mem-_ 


bers of A.L.A.; second, employees of a library 
which is a member of A.L.A.; and third, em- 
ployees of A.L.A. Under the noncontributory 
or employee-pay-all plan, each member con- 
tributes 5 per cent of his monthly salary to the 
nearest dollar. Provisions have been made to 
take care of salary increases and the depositing 
of lump sums, both of which will increase the 
expected annuity. The contract also contains 
clauses providing for the payment of cash value 
in case of death before retirement or of death 
after retirement if the total amount has not been 
paid out in annuities. The conditions under 
which you may withdraw from the plan are 
also stated. Several options upon retirement 
are’ permitted. Retirement age is 65 though 
earlier retirement is provided for at a reduced 
pension. Your annuity is determined by the 
age at which you enter the plan, and the size 
of your monthly payments. 

The A.L.A. contributory plan gives the li- 
brary board the opportunity to provide for its 
employees. The 4 per cent which the library 
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contributes will double the expected pension 
for the employee. In other respects, the bene- 
fits are similar to the employee-pay-all plan 
except that in case of death or withdrawal, only 
the contributions of the employee will be re- 
funded. The library's contributions become a 
part of the general fund. Thus the library's 
4 per cent provides as much annuity as the 
employee's 5 per cent. 

Although the social security act is a federal 
law, only one of the programs, old-age and 
survivors insurance, is operated by the federal 
government. It is financed by a 1 per cent pay- 
roll tax on all wages up to $250 per month 
on covered jobs. It seems safe to assume that 
before long all persons earning less than 
$3000 a year will be covered by social se- 
curity. When that time comes, and librarians 
are included, those of us who are already mem- 
bers of the A.L.A. plan or of some other re- 
tirement scheme will want to know how our 
annuities will be affected. 

If you are a member of the noncontributory 
A.L.A. plan, you may wish to reduce your con- 
tribution by the 1 per cent which the govern- 
ment will take through payroll taxes, or to go 
on with your present plan and consider social 
security as a bonus. In either case, when you 
retire, you will receive monthly checks from 
the Metropolitan Insurance Company and from 
the government. If you are a member of the 
A.L.A. contributory plan or of some other 
plan, adjustments can be made without difficulty. 


Business Session 


The annual business meeting of the 
S.O.R.T. was held on July 2, with Mrs. 
Margia W. Proctor presiding. Approximately 
half of the members had delegates present. 
The minutes of the Buffalo meeting in June 
1946 were read and approved. The secretary- 
treasurer reported a balance of $207.38 as of 
June 1, 1947, with one or two small bills 
outstanding. 

Mrs. Margia W. Proctor, chairman, re- 
ported on the work of the Steering Com- 
mittee. She described the origin and develop- 
ment of the S.O.R.T. and spoke of the work 
done in coordinating the sources of this infor- 
mation in order to make it readily available. 
The work of the committee included the re- 
establishment of the bulletin and of the mem- 
bership committee. No outside publicity was 
undertaken, although it was hoped that this 
might again become an active function of the 
Steering Committee. Surveys on various 
questions were conducted by the secretary. 
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The secretary outlined the inquiries re- 
ceived during the year and summarized the 
two surveys. The full report of the vacation 
survey was published in the March-April 
issue of ZsSORT ment. A bird's eye view of 
the results disclosed the following informa- 
tion. Of the 46 staff organizations that re- 
plied, it was found that of the professional 
group, about 50 per cent were allowed one 
month, 25 per cent three weeks, and 25 per 
cent two weeks. Of the clerical group, about 
25 per cent eventually received one month, 
another 25 per cent three weeks, and slightly 
less than 50 per cent were limited to two 
weeks. Of the maintenance group, two weeks 
seemed to be standard, with about 20 per cent 
reaching three weeks after a period of service. 
The results of the other questions, while 
interesting, were too scattered to summarize. 

Results of the sick leave survey had been 
tabulated tentatively. In general it was evi- 
dent from the fifty replies, that reasonable 
standard practice was at least two weeks an- 
nual sick leave with some extra provision for 
long illness, either cumulative sick leave or 
additional leave for long-term employees. It 
was surprising to find how very little atten- 
tion had been given to the possibilities of group 
sick leave and accident insurance. Perhaps 
this is a field for the A.L.A. to explore as it 
has pension plans. Hospitalization on a vol- 
untary basis was quite usual. 

Delegates were asked to fill out a ques- 
tionnaire on expense accounts for officers of 
staff organizations, and a report of the results 
was promised in the fall. 

Winnifred Jones of the University of 
Washington Library, Seattle, chairman of the 
Membership Committee, reported that 14 li- 
braries in the West, Southwest, and Hawaii 
had been approached. The response indicated 
that libraries in these areas are as a rule too 
small to be formally organized and that 
larger libraries in the East and Middle West 
would have to be depended upon for new 
memberships. There were currently sixty- 
two paid-up members, one associate member, 
and two which had not paid their dues. 

Doris H. Moulton of the Milwaukee Pub- 
lic Library, editor of AsSORT ment, reported 
that the bulletin had resumed publication with 
two issues after a lapse of almost two years. 
She explained how difficult it had been for the 
bulletin to carry out its policy of serving as a 
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medium of exchange of ideas among members 
when they did not contribute. Three sugges- 
tions were offered: that the editor should be 
supplied with: (1) membership figures for 
each member organization; (2) names of staff 
bulletins published, with information as to 
sponsorship, whether by the organization or 
by the administration; and, (3) the appoint- 
ment by each association of a correspondent 
to be responsible for sending information to 
the editor of AsSORT ment. 

The names of the candidates for the four 
places vacant on the Steering Committee were 
next presented for voting. It was announced 
that Jessie H. Hume of the Kern County 
Free Library, Bakersfield, Calif., had been 
appointed during the year to fill the unexpired 
term of Joyce Wright, formerly of the Seattle 
Public Library. It was further announced 
that Winnifred Jones would be unable to 
continue as a member of the Steering Com- 
mittee for a second year. Thus the three 
nominees to receive the highest number of 
votes were to be elected for a two-year term, 
and the fourth for a one-year term. Helen 
Frances Charles of the Enoch Pratt Free 
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Library, Baltimore, and Mrs. Lydia Barton 
of the Berkeley Public Library were appointed 
as tellers. 

Discussion of staff organization achieve- 
ments of many kinds followed. ‘This discus- 
sion was to be written up in the fall issue of 


AsSORT ment. 


Officers Elected 


The tellers reported the results of the elec- 
tions as follows: members of the Steering 
Committee for a two-year term: Edna 
Thayer, Providence Public Library, chair- 
man; Jessie H. Hume, Kern County Free 
Library; Hanna Elsa Krueger, Wayne County 
Public Library, Detroit, Mich.; for a 
one-year term: Hobart F. Berolzheimer, 
Chicago Public Library. Committee mem- 
bers holding over for another year were: 
Katherine Prescott, Cleveland Public Li- 
brary, secretary; Katharine Kosmak, Enoch 
Pratt Free Library, Baltimore; Mrs. Margia 
W. Proctor, Buffalo Public Libary. 

The meeting adjourned. 


KATHERINE PRESCOTT, Secretary 


Subscription Books Committee 


IFTY librarians and publishers attended the 

Subscription Books Committee open 
meeting July 1, 2:30 P.M., at the A.L.A: 
Conference in San Francisco. “The discussion 
of standards for the preparation and evalua- 
tion of reference works begun at the Mid- 
winter Conference open meeting was con- 
tinued with Helen M. Focke, Subscription 
Books Committee chairman, presiding. Head- 
quarters staff members present were Everett 
O. Fontaine, M. Alice Dunlap, and Eleanor 
M. Peterson. 

Miss Focke reported that a joint committee 
of five librarians and five publishers had been 
appointed to draft a code of definitions of 
terms used in encyclopedia making, in accord- 
ance with a suggestion made at the meeting 
last December. This committee met infor- 
mally June 30 and tentative plans were formu- 
lated for its operation. Its function will be to 
clarify distinctions in the meanings of terms 
such as “printing” and “edition” as applied to 
reference works. Confusion in the minds of 
librarians regarding the use of these two 
terms particularly became apparent during the 


discussion at midwinter and again at this meet- 
ing. Firms following a program of continu- 
ous encyclopedia revision have generally indi- 
cated a preference for “printing,” distinguish- 
ing one printing from another by the imprint 
date, 

Revision. “The amount of revision which a 
reference work should undergo to maintain 
adequate coverage of all subject fields was 
discussed. It was pointed out that, while an 
encyclopedia contains much basic material not 
in need of revision, the amount of current 
information added or revised is so much em- 
phasized by publishers in their advertising and 
to prospective purchasers that reviewers are 
likely to evaluate the work to a considerable 
extent from that same viewpoint. Although 
the publishers present did not express agree- 
ment, a statement was made that if Io per 
cent of the subject matter of a multivolume 
work were revised each year, complete revision 
over a ten-year period would result. ‘The 
question which went unanswered was whether 
IO per cent revision in any one year could 
actually be called a “revision.” 
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Authority. With regard to the problem of 
authority, also considered briefly at the mid- 
winter discussion, it was generally agreed that 
the prominence of the editor in his particular 
field is less important than the scholarship of 
the research staff which prepares the material. 
Librarians, however, must of necessity rely 
largely upon the reputations of the editor and 
contributors and of the publisher as well when 
judging a work on this basis. 

Scope. Three factors mentioned by one 
publisher as important in determining the 
scope of a reference work are: (1) readers 
for whom the work is intended, (2) age level, 
and (3) reader needs. In connection with the 
latter point it was suggested that polling to 
determine areas in need of coverage as re- 
vealed by library reference questions would be 
helpful to publishers. One publisher ex- 
pressed an interest in a one or two months 
study of reader requests in a few selected 
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libraries. A clearing house through which 
librarians’ suggestions and comments might be 
transmitted to publishers was also mentioned 
as a possible means of facilitating the correla- 
tion of subject matter in reference books with 
demands made on libraries by the public. 

Treatment. ‘The importance of evenness 
of treatment of encyclopedia articles to main- 
tain a balance between the important informa- 
tion and: relatively insignificant facts cited 
about a given subject was emphasized. It was 
agreed that close editorial supervision is neces- 
sary when the material is prepared by a group 
of subject specialists. 

Style. The possibility of applying read- 
ability formulas to encyclopedia articles to de- 
termine their suitability for the intended read- 
ing level was discussed. It was indicated, 
however, that the size of multivolume works 
would tend to make such analyses impractical. 

ELEANOR M. PETERSON, Secretary 


National Organizations 


Association of American Library Schools 


HE ANNUAL business meeting of the 
Association of American Library Schools 
was called for July 29 at 10 o'clock in the 
San Francisco Civic Auditorium. The presi- 
dent, Mrs. Florrinell F. Morton, presided. 
Jeannette H. Foster, Drexel Institute School 
of Library Science, Philadelphia, served as 
acting secretary in the absence of the secre- 
tary, Gladys R. Boughton. Committee re- 
ports, with special emphasis upon the reports 
of the recruiting committee and the constitu- 
tion revision committee received the attention 
of the group. A new constitution was adopted 
which went into effect at the close of the 
meeting. The new constitution is noteworthy 
in that it liberalizes the association, providing 
for individual faculty as well as institutional 
membership from accredited library schools. 
The business meeting was continued at 
luncheon at the Whitcomb Hotel’ with Lewis 
F. Stieg, Graduate School of Library Science, 
University of Southern California, Los An- 
` geles, reporting for the new patterns in library 
education committee. His report, based upon 
answers to questions sent out to accredited 
library schools, school library supervisors, 


and a selected list of employing librarians, re- 
vealed a widespread interest in a basic under- 
graduate library curriculum and pointed the 
way to further exploration of the subject. 

In the afternoon of June 29 the members of 
the association met with the personnel in- 
stitute to consider the role of library school 
in improvement of personnel administration. 
(For full report, see page 253, August Bulle- 
tin.) 

Thursday afternoon, July 3, the Association 
of American Library Schools sponsored with 
the Division of Library Education and the 
Board of Education for Librarianship an open 
meeting devoted to a consideration of the 
undergraduate core curriculum. (For full 
report, see page P-49-52.) 

Officers elected for the coming year are: 
vice president and president-elect, Rudolph 
H. Gjelsness; secretary, Gladys R. Bough- 
ton; directors, Dorothy W. Curtiss, Robert 
Laurence Gitler, and Robert R. Douglass. 
George C. Allez, as president-elect, auto- 
matically becomes president. 

Mns. FLORRINELE F. Morron, President 


* 


Music Library Association 


HREE meetings constituted the Music Li- 

brary Association’s program for the San 
Francisco Conference, a luncheon and business 
meeting on Monday, June 30, an informal 
program of music and addresses on Tuesday, 
July 1, and a concert of chamber music on 
Thursday, July 3. 

Forty-six members and guests met for 
luncheon at the Alexander Hamilton Hotel, 
where Jessica M. Fredricks, chairman of the 
Northern California Chapter of The Music 
Library Association and of the Program Com- 
mittee for the summer meeting, welcomed and - 
introduced the visitors. Dr. Theodore Bester- 
man of UNESCO was the guest of honor. A 
business meeting followed the luncheon. 

The address of the day was delivered by 
Dr. Manfred Bukofzer, of the Music Depart- 
ment of the University of California, who 
spoke on the “Forms and Functions of the 
Music Library.” Following a short discus- 


sion of the work of the Publications Com- 
mittee, Dr. Besterman spoke on the progress 
of the bibliographical project with which his 
name is associated, and described the work 
which is being done on the union catalog of 
music published in England up to the year 
1800. He welcomed the prospect of American 
collaboration in producing a similar listing of 
American works as a contribution to the union 
catalog. 

This not being the association's annual 
meeting no formal committee reports were 
presented, but the work of several of the com- 
mittees was commented on briefly, The 
Classification Committee is working on an 
expansion of Dewey in the 780 class. The 
Employment File continues to function as a 
clearing house for music library positions. 
A new committee on music library equip- 
ment and binding has been set up, to investi- 
gate new developments along these lines, at 
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which point it was announced that blueprints 
of the Enoch Pratt Free Library’s new truck 
for transporting music and records were avail- 
able for inspection by the members. The 
Committee on Information and Organization 
is functioning as a clearing house for all prob- 


_lems of music library technique, inquiries being 


referred to specialists within the membership. 
The Periodical Index Committee is consider- 
ing the question of an improvement in the 
music index situation. A new committee on 
recorded music for colleges will attempt to 
arrange for the publication of titles needed by 
the music schools and universities. The Sound 
Equipment and Recording Committee is in- 
vestigating various types of sound equipment, 
new phonograph models, etc., and answering 
many enquiries from libraries. Investigation 
and appraisal of children’s records have been 
turned over to the Children’s Department of 
the Detroit Public Library, which buys and 
reviews all children's records published. 
The Northern and Southern California Chap- 
ters of the association are both conducting 
surveys of music library resources in their 
respective areas. 

A motion to the effect that the association 
should apply for membership in the Inter- 
national Federation of Library Associations 
was carried. 

There was considerable discussion of the 
proposal that Notes should serve as a clearing 
house for unpublished chamber music. The 
diffculty caused to professional chamber 
music groups wishing to perform contem- 
porary compositions by the fact that so many 
works remain in manuscript was the basis of 
this proposal. It was felt that both composers 
and performers would benefit by a clearing 
house where manuscripts available for per- 
formance, even though unpublicized in the 
usual way, could be listed regularly. A mo- 
tion that a committee should be appointed to 
follow up the project was carried, 

The chairman spoke on the need for giving 
better publicity to the association’s services. 
It did not appear to be clearly understood that 
the Music Library Association’s main objec- 
tive was service to all libraries, large or small, 
not only to the special library. It might have 
been true at one time that the larger libraries 
were the principal beneficiaries of the associa- 
tion’s activities, but the advent of record serv- 
ice into public, as well as school libraries, has 
changed the picture. No library is now too 
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small to install record service, and it is in this 
field particularly that the Music Library As- 
sociation, through its record committees, can 
be of help. 

Mention was made of the desperate need 
of professional musicians in Europe for instru- 
ments, parts, and strings, and members know- 
ing of any such which might be donated were 
urged to communicate with the president. 

Reference was made to the need which li- 
brarians are feeling at the present time for 


- reliable information on the subject of music 


therapy. With so much misinformation extant 
the chairman thought it would interest mem- 
bers to know that Margaret Tilly, music 
therapist of the Langley Porter Clinic, San 
Francisco, a pioneer in music therapy research 
and one of the few people in the country to 
work with mental cases in direct cooperation 
with their physicians, was present, as a newly- 
joined member of the association, and that 
she would be glad to talk with other members 
and answer questions after the meeting, 

For the second meeting, held in the Assem- 
bly Room of the San Francisco Public Library, 
a program of music, with a historical com- 
mentary, was presented, the topic being 
“Music in the Far West.” Five periods of 
California history in music were included, the 
chairman and organizer of the program being 
David Earl McDaniel of San José. The 
meeting was an open one with about 125 
persons being present. 

The third and last event was a concert of 
chamber music presented by the Music Lovers 
Society, the oldest chamber music organization 
on the West Coast. This concert, which took 
place in the Assembly Room of the San Fran- 
cisco Public Library, was open only to mem- 
bers and specially invited guests, about eighty 
persons being present. Among those attend- 
ing was Halsey Stevens, the composer, one of 
whose works was on the program. The occa- 
sion was also notable for the first performance 
on the coast of the Shostakovich Trio in E 
Minor. 

Other events which contributed to the en- 
joyment of the members of the association, 
though not actually part of the conference, 
were the Historical Record Concert at the 
Public Library, the Composers’ Forum Con- 
cert at the University of California, and the 
Public Library’s fine exhibit of early Cali- 
fornia music and programs. 

H. Donoruv Tiri, President 
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National Association of State Libraries 


e (Be 47th annual convention of the Na- 
tional Association of State Libraries was 
held in San Francisco from June 30-July 3. 

The first meeting, at which president 
Dennis A. Dooley presided, was devoted to a 
panel discussion on the subject “International 
Exchange of Laws and Public Documents.” 
The national librarians of fourteen Central 
and South American countries were repre- 
sented; namely, Argentina, Chile, Colombia, 
Costa Rica, El Salvador, Guatemala, Haiti, 
Mexico, Panama, Peru, Puerto Rico, Re- 
publica Dominica, Uruguay, and Venezuela. 

The contributions which can be made by 
the state libraries of the United States were 
outlined by Charles F. Gosnell, New York 
State Library, Albany; Grace M. Sherwood, 
Rhode Island State Library, Providence; 
Roger H. McDonough, New Jersey State 
Library, Trenton; and Thomas S. Dabagh, 
Los Angeles County Law Library. 

The dinner meeting was held at the Palace 
Hotel, on Wednesday evening, July 2. A 
message was read from Gov. Earl Warren 
in which he stated that it was the California 
State Librarian, Talbot H. Wallis, who in 
1887 conceived the idea of forming this associ- 
ation and who attended the first meeting held 
in St. Louis in 1889. The theme of the dinner 
meeting was: “History In Our Western 
States, and the Historical Treasures to be 
Found in State Libraries.” The speakers 
were: Mabel R. Gillis, California State Li- 


brary, Sacramento; Eleanor Sharpless Ste- 


phens, Oregon State Library, Salem; Mrs. 
Carma R. Zimmerman, Washington State 
Library, Olympia. 

The visiting librarians were introduced by 


Marietta Daniels of the Library of Congress, 


and addresses were made by Galileo Patino, 
National Library, Panama, and Mrs. Maria 
Luiza Monteiro da Cunha, Municipal Li- 
brary, Sáo Paulo, Brazil. 

At the meeting on Thursday, July 3, reports 
of further developments in state libraries were 
made by: Virginia E. Engle, Department of 


_ Library and Archives, Frankfort, Ky.; Mrs. 


Mary A. McGrath, Wyoming State Library, 
Cheyenne; Mrs. John Trotwood Moore, 
Tennessee State Library, Nashville; W. T. 
Cash, Florida State Library, Tallahassee; 
Ralph Hudson, Oklahoma State Library, 
Oklahoma City; Kathryn P. Mier, Missouri 
State Library, Jefferson City; Virginia G. 
Moody, South Carolina State Library, 
Columbia; and Essae Martha Culver, Louisi- 
ana State Library, Baton Rouge. 

At the business meeting the officers elected 
were: president, Dennis A. Dooley, Massa- 
chusetts State Library, Boston; first vice presi- 
dent, Charles F. Gosnell, New York State 
Library, Albany; second vice president, 
Eleanor Sharpless Stephens, Oregon State Li- 
brary, Salem; secretary-treasurer, Alfred 
Decker Keator, Pennsylvania State Library, 
Harrisburg. 


Dennis A. DooLEY, President 


Theatre Library Assoctation 


'A T THE morning meeting of the Theatre 
Library Association on July 1, the 
president, George Freedley, director of New 
York Public Library’s Theatre Collection, 
introduced speakers on five subjects. 

The first, Peter J. McCormick, San Fran- 
cisco Public Library, described how in his 
library the theatre-minded public is served by 
many departments. The reference depart- 
ment, the picture files, the juvenile depart- 
ment, the music room, and the readers’ 
advisory service, as well as the branch li- 
braries, combine their resources to help the 
reader and researcher. Notable among the 
San Francisco Public Library's holdings are 


photographs of local theatres long since razed 


by fire; bound files of such publications as the 
San Francisco Bulletin and The Argonaut, 
in which are the dramatic criticisms of an 
untrammeled school of critics; and 18 
volumes of historical research into every aspect 
of local theatre activity, prepared by the San 
Francisco Project of the Public Works Ad- 
ministration. Shakespeare, the Elizabethan 
dramatists, the Restoration drama, con- 
temporary plays as they appear (trade-edi- 
tions, then French's paper acting-versions) 
are amply represented, Mr. McCormick indi- 
cated. The library presents to its public 
exhibitions of costume designs, posters, ballet 
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mementos, and the like, tying in current 
theatre events with books available to stage 
devotees. 

Caroline Wenzel, California State Library, 
Sacramento, assaying the “Collecting of 
Theatre Records in California,’ described in 
detail the regional theatrical collection in the 
California State Library; and enumerated 
other California collections rich in theatre 
materials—the Henry E. Huntington Library, 
Los Angeles Museum of History, Science, and 
Art, the San Francisco Public Library, the 
Bohemian Club in San Francisco, California 
Historical Society in San Francisco, the pri- 
vate collections of Fred Sherman, Jobn 
Howell, and Dr. George D. Lyman of San 
Francisco, the M. H. de Young Museum, 
the libraries of Stanford University, Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles, and the 
San José State College, the Motion Picture 
Association of America, and the Academy of 
Motion Picture Arts. It is Miss Wenzel’s 
suggestion that as plans are afoot for three 
California centennials during the coming three 
years, celebrations of the discovery of gold 
in 1848, the gold rush days of 1849, and the 
admission of California into the Union in 1850, 
the directors of theatre archives should make 
a concerted effort to interest the public in 
donating its playbills, programs, and souvenirs 
to existing collections. 

John Jennings, San Francisco ‘Theatre 
Association, outlined the organization’s triple 
intention of presenting commercially proven 
successes all the year ’round (opening its first 
season in the fall 1947); conducting a sub- 
sidiary experimental theatre for members 
only; and having a “Journeyman’s Theatre” 
of young graduates, of drama schools, these 
players to tour in: nearby small towns. The 
whole enterprise is strictly professional, not 
amateur. 

Hubert Heffner, Department of Speech and 
Drama, Stanford University, explained the 
genesis of the Junior Artists-in-Residence 
Awards given for the first time in the current 
academic year. Out of the drama faculty’s 
conviction that serious work in the theatre 
deserves preparation of a high order grew 


A $ the idea of a student repertory company. 
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Interrupted by the war, the plans began to 
materialize with the awarding in 1946 of 
fellowships, each bearing stipends of $1500, 
to five young artists—three fellowships for 
acting; two for careers as professional scene- 
wrights or stage technicians. Graduation 
from college, two years of practical experience, 
and recommendations from known theatre 
leaders as to abilities and character are the 
requirements. The progress of the first five 
Artists-in-Residence is gratifyingly successful, 
Prof. Heffner reports. ` The grant of $7500 
which provided the stipends was the joint 
contribution of the National Theatre Con- 
ference, the trustees of Stanford University, 
and the Stanford Players. 

Three speakers on “The Library Needs of 
the Educational Theatre” told what would 
be useful to student-actors. Fred O. Harris, 
Drama Department, University of California, 
Berkeley, wished for study rooms in the 
theatre building, near enough for rehearsal 
calls but remote enough for coricentration, 
and a small working collection of theatre 
books, periodicals, and pictures in the rooms. 
Mrs: Marion Stebbins, Mills College, Oak- 
land, Calif., suggested that the meagre ranks 
of theatre librarians (a relatively new cate- 
gory) be augmented by graduates of drama 
departments. Arch Lauterer, also of Mills 
College, asked that the library help student 
drama workers by providing enough copies of 
a play for a group to read it aloud; by collect- 
ing a picture file on the period from 1840- 
1910; by securing a nonexistent desideratum: 
a good published translation of the writings of 
the great scene designer, Adolphe Appia 
(Theatre Library Association or National 
Theatre Conference being suggested as proper 
publishers); and assembling in one place, 
accessible to browsers, the best books on the 
interdependent arts of painting, architecture, 
photography, and theatre practice. Henry 
Schnitzler, University of California, scheduled 
as a fourth speaker on this subject, was absent 
because of an illness. 

An audience of more than sixty persons at- 
tended the meeting. 


Mrs. SARAH CHOKLA Gross, Secretary 
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Heads of Departments ......... 66 446 512 
Branch Librarians .......... s. 3 145 148 
n (ws gv wes 30 600 639 

Library School Facuity ........ 9 29 38 
Library School Students ....... 3 2 5 
Editors .......... aras, oS 12 14 
Commercial Agents ....... s... 100 42 142 
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Bv STATES, PROVINCES, AND FOREIGN 


COUNTRIES 


United States 


12 Alabama 
16 Arizona 
5 Arkansas 
1,022 California 
32 Colorado 
14 Connecticut 
4 Delaware 
75 District of Columbia 
10 Florida 
6 Georgia 
4 Idaho 
iso Hllinois 
25 Indiana 
21 Iowa 
17 Kansas 
12 Kentucky 
21 Louisiana 
6 Maine 
12 Maryland 
68 Massachusetts 
91 Michigan 
43 Minnesota 
2 Mississippi 
43 Missouri 
6 Montana 
17 Nebraska 
14 Nevada 
I New Hampshire 
25 New Jersey 
5 New Mexico 
159 New York 
9 North Carolina 
2 North Dakota 
81 Ohio 
6 Oklahoma 
72 Oregon 
26 Pennsylvania 
7 Rhode Island 


6 South Carolina 
2 South Dakota 
13 Tennessee 
36 Texas 
21 Utah 
2 Vermont 
11 Virginia 
137 Washington 
3 West Virginia 
34 Wisconsin 
2 Wyoming 





2,417 


United States Territories 


1 Alaska 

s Hawaii 

1 Canal Zone 
7 


Canada 


Alberta 

British Columbia 
Manitoba 

New Brunswick 
Nova Scotia 

Ontario 

Prince Edward Island 
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Foreign Countries 


Argentina 
Boltvia 
Brazil 
Chile 
China 
Colombia 
Costa Rica 
Denmark 
Dominican Republic 
Ecuador 
El Salvador 
England 
France 
Guatemala 

apan 

exico 
Nicaragua 
Panama Republic 
Paraguay 
Philippines 
South Africa 
Spain 

ruguay 
Venezuela 
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Our Thanks to These, Too! ^ 


E ARE GLAD to announce that, since our last report on March 12, the following have 
joined the American Library Association as supporting members: 


Sustaining 
R. R. Bowker & Company, New York City 
Ford Motor Company, Detroit 
Ruth Gordon, New York City 
Grosset and Dunlap, New York City 
Herbert H. Lehman, New York City 
McCall Corporation, New York City 
Redfield Proctor, Proctor, Vt. 
Mrs, Henry P. Russell, Burlingame, Calif. 
John Hay Whitney, New York City 


Contributing 
American Foundation for the Blind, New 


York City 

J. W. Barnes, New York City 

Bobbs-Merrill Company, Indianapolis 

Boni and Gaer, Inc., New York City 

Cornelia Van A. Chapin, New York City 

Gardner Cowles, Des Moines 

Mrs. H. P. Davison, Long Island, N.Y. 

Paul de Kruif, Holland, Mich. 

Detroit Edison Company, Detroit 

Henry DuPont, Wilmington, Del. (2nd Mem- 
bership) 

Cyrus S. Eaton, Cleveland 

Mrs. Thomas A. Edison, West Orange, N.J. 

J. G. Ferguson, Chicago 

Mrs. J. G. Ferguson, Chicago 

Caleb Gates, Jr., Denver 

S. J. Gillfillan, Chicago 

Grolier Information Service, New York City 

Helen Hayes, New York City 

Frank Hecht, Chicago 

John Hersey, Greens Farms, Conn. 

Jean Hersholt, Beverly Hills, Calif. 

Hertzberg Craftsmen, Des Moines 
Membership) 

dl EEUU ‘Textbook Company, Scranton, 

a. 

C. S. Jones, Chicago 

Kentucky Library Association, Louisville (2nd 
Membership) 

Thomas S. Lamont, New York City 

Andrew B. Lemke, New York City 

Howard Lindsay, New York City 


(2nd 


Manual Arts Press, Peoria, Ill. 

Mrs. Ruth. Comfort Mitchell, Los Gatos, 
Calif. 

George H. Myers, Washington, D.C. 

Random House, New York City (two) 

Arthur H. Reynolds, Chicago 

George L. Shuman, Chicago 

St. George L. Sioussat, Chevy Chase, Md. 

William Sloane Associates, New York City 

Socony Vacuum Oil Company, Paulsboro, N.J. 

Standard Oil Company of Indiana, Chicago 

Roy E. Tomlinson, New York City 

Robert R. Updegraff, Scarsdale, N.Y. 

University Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Mrs. Robert Wheelwright, Wilmington, Del. 

World Publishing Company, Cleveland 

Darryl F. Zanuck, Beverly Hills, Calif. 


É du 


Librarians 


Clara F. Baldwin, St. Paul 

Nora Beust, Washington, D.C. 

Jasmine Britton, Los Angeles 

Verner Clapp, Washington, D.C. 

John W. Cronin, Washington, D.C. 

Orlando C. Davis, Boston 

Linda Eastman, Cleveland 

Milton Ferguson, Brooklyn 

James J. Hill, Reno, Nev. 

Nancy E. Hoyle, Chicago 

Sarah Ann Jones, Washington, D.C. 

Leo LaMontague, Washington, D.C. 

Ralph Munn, Pittsburgh 

Mary P. Parsons, Wellington, New Zealand 

Helen G. Percey, Hollywood, Calif. 

Harriet Root, Lorain, Ohio 

R. F. Schaupp, Charleston, IIL. 

George G. Schneider, Hollywood, Calif. 

Richard B. Sealock, Gary, Ind. 

Pyrrha B. Sheffield, Chicago 

Mrs. Helen T. Steinbarger, Washington, 
D.C. 

Dorothea Surtees, c/o P.M., San Francisco 

Miriam D. Tompkins, New York City 

John VanMale, Denver 

Emelia Wefel, Cincinnati A : 

Carma R. Zimmerman, Olympia, Wash. 
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M. Cain Spoke at the Second General Session of the 


San Francisco Conference on July 1 


Peace through Cultural Cooperation 


JULIEN CAIN 


IRST OF ALL, I wish to tell you of 
my deep satisfaction in being in 
your midst and to express my grati- 


tude to your Association, which truly repre- 
sents the powerful body of American 


' librarians. ‘Throughout the world our col- 


9 


leagues everywhere are familiar with your 
sense of hospitality. Your general secre- 
tary, Mr. Carl Milam, by his activity, has 
contributed to your renown in an excep- 
tional way. You are pointed out and 
proposed as an example to all those who 
believe in the efficacy of organization in the 
cultural field; and when, at the General 
Conference of UNESCO, your delegates 
spoke, it was clearly with their personal 
authority but also with the authority given 
to-them by your cohesion and your power 
of action. 


Today, at San Francisco, I find myself at. 


the end of a trip of several weeks through- 
out your great and beautiful country—a 


NorE—This final translation of M, Cain’s speech 
for purposes of publication was made by Milton E. 
Lord, Boston Public Library, to whom the editor is 
indeed grateful, 








CM. Carn for the past seventeen years has been the 
national librarian of France with the title of director 
of the libraries of France. He was wounded in the 
First World War, is an officer of the Legion of Honor, 
and upon the German occupation of France was 
removed from his position and sent to the Buchenwald 
concentration camp. He is recognized internationally 
as an expert on bibliographies and documents, was the 
French delegate to UNESCO, and was the rapporteur 
on the Commission on Libraries of UNESCO. 








survey trip which has enabled me to visit, 
together with a number of your museums 
and your renowned universities, your most 
important libraries. Shall I tell you that, 
without having seen them, I knew them 
already? For seventeen years I have had 
the honor to direct the Bibliothéque Na- 
tionale in Paris—seventeen years inter- 
rupted, it is true, by the five years of the 
German occupation. During these .seven- 
teen years I have read a great many books, 
a great many articles, many pamphlets, lots 
of reports, through which 1 have been able 
to become acquainted in detail with the 
organization of your institutions. 1 have 
sent to your country young librarians, men 
and women, who have studied your methods 
and, amazed, have brought back to us the 
results of their inquiries. And still 1 can 
say in your presence that the experiment— 
for it is an experiment—which I have been 
carrying on is beyond my anticipations. 
These are indeed great lessons which we 
thus come to learn from you. 

I am addressing an assembly of men and 
women who have organized their profession, 
who have brought it to a high degree of 
perfection, who have carried very far their 
researches upon technical matters. Yet I 
am sure that none of you will contradict 
me if I repeat here the words of the head 
of your delegation at the UNESCO Con- 
ference in London, Archibald MacLeish, 
who declared that technical matters must 
always be controlled by the spirit, by the 
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acquisitions of the spirit, and in the final 
instance by culture. There may be dead 
libraries; indeed there are such. I am not 
speaking of those magnificent collections 
which succeeding ages have formed, which 
have ceased to grow, and which remain as 
monuments of the past, which must be 
venerated and maintained without changing 
anything in them. 1 am thinking instead 
of the many libraries formed without a plan, 
left at random, of which the acquisitions 
have been by chance. Numerous are those 
who feel that such institutions do not serve 
intellectual work in any way, that they 
hinder rather than lighten it. American 
libraries, on the contrary, have been con- 
ceived under the sign of efficiency. And 
this efficiency has been obtained only be- 
cause those who direct them are fully aware 
of the usefulness of the task which is en- 
trusted to them, whether it be a question 
of scientific research or of popular educa- 
tion. 

It is this belief in the book, in its own 
efficacy as a means of culture for the isolated 
individual as for the human group, which 
gives all its import to your efforts, at what- 
ever level you may be placed, whatever 
may be your rank or function. Your ulti- 
mate goal is always to distribute the book 
exactly and rapidly. You thus enable the 
scientist to go back easily to the very sources 
of knowledge, to avoid useless researches, to 
rely upon that which is known in moving 
toward the unknown. The student finds 
in you a guide, and you help him to avoid 
the long and painful gropings which turn 
so many young people away from higher 
studies. But I do not admire less the faith, 
the enthusiasm, with which you wish to 
spread the fruits of science and culture 
everywhere, even among the most diverse 
levels of the population. The readers’ ad- 
viser is an educator in the most accurate 
meaning of that expression. Your library 
schools, which we look at with respect and 
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envy, develop not only the knowledge in- 
dispensable to the profession; they create 
a social sense, they incite new forms——some- 
times curious—of devotion to the citizen- 
ship at large. 


Space Not Limited 


ps comes the importance which 
you attribute to the setting in which 
the book, thus animated by you with new 
spiritual life, is presented to the reader. 
Your space is not limited, as 1s too often 
the case with us; you know how to utilize 
it fully and how to create everywhere order 
and clarity. Architects who are also engi- 
neers place themselves at your disposal. I 
shall not describe, I shall not enumerate 
their successes, which are striking. From 
having studied them closely, at the time of 
preparing the alterations for the Biblio- 
théque Nationale, I have appreciated the 
precision of their plans, which attest a con- 
stant collaboration between the constructor 
and the user. 

It has sometimes been said that the citi- 
zens of the United States neglect the past, 
because above all they look toward the 
future, in the domain of cultural institu- 
tions. Your universities, your libraries 
answer these assertions. ‘There is no coun- 
try in the world where the local history is, 
even to lts very details, accorded more care; 
it even forms, with its section of genealogy, 
a department in the most modern libraries. 
Even small villages of five hundred in- 
habitants, in certain areas, are proud to 
support a historical society, where the least 
fact pertaining to their annals is gathered 
in archives which are carefully maintained. 
And those who are members of such so- 
cieties are often men engaged in the most 
active kind of life. Your trees are kept 
lovingly, and your cemeteries are laid out 
freely in the centers of your towns. Your 
colleges and your universities, famous for 
their great researches, preserve religiously 
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their first buildings of the seventeenth, of 
the eighteenth, centuries which were their 
primitive cell, 

The Yale University Library, in the 
immense building which was recently 
erected for it, has reserved a small space 
for the room with wooden panels in which, 
in the early eighteenth century, its collec- 
tions were kept. It shows with pride the 
first manuscript catalog which was made 
of them and the little booklet which was 
printed shortly after. ` The books are ar- 
ranged in it carefully according to an order 
which is intended to be systematic, and 
Shakespeare is listed, at the end, under the 
A total of 
2500 volumes; the author of its preface 
emphasizes, however, that the preparation 
of this catalog was hard and painful. He 
appeals to the opinion of his descendants in 
the Yale library. A cataloger always feels 
that his work is hard and painful, whether 
it be a question of 2,500 or 2,500,000 works. 


French Libraries 


Wz YOU allow me to call upon this 
respect for the past, so cultivated by 
you, but which has never interfered with 
your enterprise, in speaking to you about 
the French libraries? Many among them 
are the heirs of a past even older than 
yours. 

You have allowed me to address you in 
my own language. In speaking to you 
about our own experience I shall put your 
good grace and your patience to the test 
even to the end. The fact is, however, 
that I have been able to ascertain, by the 
number and the precision of the questions 
which have been put to me almost every- 
where during my trip, that this subject is 
nevertheless of interest to American li- 
brarians. It interests you, first, not only 
because the nation in question is one to 
which you are attached by all the bonds 
that both history and community of culture 
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have woven, but also because, in the work 


of international cooperation on which you 


set a special importance and of which 
UNESCO is the most recent expression, 
the libraries of the various countries must 
play their part. 

I shall talk to you with complete frank- 
ness, acquainting you rapidly with our plans 
and of our first realization of them and not 
concealing the difficulties which we en- 
counter in adapting institutions, often old, 
to the needs of both scientific research and 
popular culture. 

I know that many among you have 
visited France and its libraries. But Paris 
especially attracted you, and in Paris, the 
Bibliothéque Nationale, and at the Biblio- 
théque Nationale, its ancient collections. 
Their richness and their variety, whether 
of printed books, manuscripts, prints, or 
medals, are such that one cannot undertake 
far-reaching research in the field of history, 
literature, or archeology without having 
recourse to them. From the universities 
and the libraries of the United States there 
come to Paris requests without end for 
information, photographs, microfilms. “The 
Bibliothéque Nationale could have con- 
sidered itself as a sort of museum and have 
contented itself with a glorious but quiet 
life—in some ways a soft life—which the 
preservation 'alone of its ancient collections 
would have assured it. It is, on the con- 
trary, the center of an activity which sur- 
prises the visitor. It does not content itself 
simply with absorbing the totality of French 
production ; it concentrates as well—at least 
it attempts to do so—on the essentials of 
the foreign book production, and in this 
direction the generous receipts from your 
own country are of particular help to it. 
This constant flow of new productions has 
posed difficult problems. It has been neces- 
sary to construct at Versailles an annex as 
a deposit for periodicals and in Paris itself 
to create inside of our venerable palace, of 
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which certain parts go back to the seven- 
teenth century, the most modern installa- 
tions to be found in Europe. Our new 
Department of Prints, and the stacks of 
our Department of Manuscripts, are cited 
as models everywhere. 


Activities of the State 


INCE THE liberation great efforts have 
been undertaken in other directions 
also. In order to bring out the necessity 
of a community of views, the general di- 
rector of the Bibliothéque Nationale in 


Paris has since 1946 filled also the office. 


(created two years earlier) of Directeur 
des Bibliothéques de France. Upon his 
inititative sizable additional appropriations 
have been obtained from the state for the 
university libraries in Paris and in the 
provinces and also for the specialized li- 
braries, particularly in Paris. Paris, thanks 
to the variety of its libraries, remains still 
a center of research such as few others in 
the world. Some of our other cities, how- 
ever, are justly proud of their ancient col- 
lections too, sheltered in municipal libraries, 
often charming, which answer the needs 
of the educated and cultured classes who are 
interested in local researches. But most of 
them need to be adapted to the needs of a 
larger public: the lending services should 
be improved, satellite establishments similar 
to the branches of your public libraries 
should complement the activity of the cen- 
tral establishment even to the most distant 
outskirts. All of this will have to be a 
cooperative activity between the municipali- 
ties and the state. 

This activity of the state is found at 
all levels of our cultural organizations; I 
know very well that this surprises many 
citizens of this free America. We, indeed, 
envy your tradition of local independence 
which brings into play the finest civic 
virtues, introduces everywhere the notion 
of direct control, and strengthens in each 
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citizen the feeling of personal responsibility. 
All observers of your country have de- 
veloped this theme. But you must under- 
stand the historical process which has 
created elements of centralization in all 
sectors of our public life. It happens often 
that these elements of centralization con- 
stitute the very factors of progress. It 1s 
precisely this which has happened in the 
case of the libraries. The nationalization 
of the personnel in the municipal libraries 
has frequently made available to them li- 
brarians who are truly remarkable; and the 
general inspectors, representing the Direc- 
teur des Bibliothéques de France, are 
spreading a new spirit everywhere; they 
bring the financial help of the state to the 
improvement of collections and watch over 
the maintenance of the catalogs. “There 
is no constraint. The Direction des Biblio- 
théques desires to be simply the coordinat- 
ing agent which gives the necessary impulse, 
supports the librarian in his city or his 
university, and makes every effort to pro- 
vide him with increasing resources. 


Public Reading 
TE Direction des Bibliothéques is also 


a creative organism in the field of 


public reading. It was not possible to 


hope that in France—a country which has 


remained in great part rural, where small 
communities hold the majority of the popu- 
lation—libraries could be established every- 
where. It was preferred to establish, in 
each province, a central depot feeding com- 
munal deposits by bookmobiles. These 
exist at the present time in forty-seven 
provinces; they would have been doubled 
if the state of the national budget had not 
postponed the realization of the initial plan, 
which was to cover, after some years, the 
whole territory. The results so far obtained 
are remarkable; the number of communes 
thus served has never ceased to grow. I 
wish to point out, finally, that the coopera- 
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tion with the local authorities is constant 
and that, while the impulse comes from 
Paris, there has been created in each pro- 
vincial center an advisory committee in 
which are widely represented the various 
groupings, trade union, family, and cultural. 
Its powers are very wide, and it is to be 
foreseen that, more and more, the ad- 
ministration of the most important inter- 
ests of the center will belong to it. Once 
more it appears that, even in a centralized 
country such as France, it is possible to 


find adaptable working methods conciliat- , 


ing the various tendencies. 

This effort towards creation, adjustment, 
and reorganization in the field of libraries 
is being carried on in the midst of difficulties 
of which some among you are aware and of 
which the greater part were born from the 
war and its consequences. Everywhere the 
premises, sometimes decaying and left with- 
out maintenance, are too small. The col- 
lections show serious gaps, which your 
Association, for more than two years, has 
been trying to fill by sending books and 
periodicals. “This generous assistance has 
been particularly appreciated by the French 
libraries, and they express their gratitude 
to you through my voice. You have helped 
us also in rebuilding the collections of 
some of the libraries which were destroyed 
during the military operations. I shall cite 
only two figures: thirty-five municipal li- 
braries have been destroyed totally, forty 
in part. "The old collections, especially 
valuable, of Caen, Chartres, Tours could 
not be saved. ‘These are the shadows, the 
sad shadows in the brief picture of the 
French libraries which I have had to outline 
for you. 


Improving Cultural Institutions 


IRANCE, which is attempting to repair 
F3. ruins caused by the war, which 
has surmounted the moral ordeal of the 
Nazi occupation during which its best ele- 
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ments lived in resistance to the oppressor 
or in camps of extermination, is pursulng 
at the same time, on both the local and na- 
tional levels, the improvement of its cultural 
institutions. It was the fact that she has 
conserved, unaltered, her belief in the 
supremacy of the life of the spirit that the 
United Nations wished particularly to 
recognize when, late in 1945 at the Pre- 
paratory Conference in London, Paris was 
selected to become the seat of UNESCO, 
as 1t had been chosen, more than twenty 
years before, to be the seat of the Interná- 
tional Institute of Intellectual Cooperation. 

The nations which have the most deeply 
experienced the hardships of war are now 
the most earnest in wishing to prepare the 
conditions of a lasting peace. “They have 
learned—as was said by the poet—that 
"civilizations also are mortal just as human 
beings." Because they know the precarious- 
ness and the fragility of civilizations, they 
wish to make every possible effort to protect 
them against a renewal of barbarity, against 
a new outburst of the evil forces which 
bring wars. They wish, frequently almost 
desperately, to place their whole faith in 
the efforts which have been carried on now 
for three years to organize the peace and 
which have found their center in your great 
country. 


UNESCO 


MONG ALL the specialized agencies 
which gravitate around the United 
Nations organization and which, each on its 
own particular plane, work in common, the 
task of UNESCO must be considered as 
essential. This will be admitted if the 
present conditions of international life are 
considered objectively. All organizations, 
whether they be political or technical, op- 
erate through consultations of experts; and 
it is after long and numerous meetings of 
committees, subcommittees, commissions, 
subcommissions, that solutions come to 
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light. But it may occur—and this did 
happen between the two world wars, in 
spite of the efforts of the League of Na- 
tions—that reality elbows aside the best 
established texts and the most highly 
elaborated treaties and that the waves of 
opinion coming from the depths even of 
the popular strata in the various countries 
submerge these paper structures which seem 
to have to shelter the peace. 1 shall not 
cite any examples; the history of the last 
twenty-five years is full of them. 
P Act on Public Opinion 

T IS, then, on public opinion that it is 
| necessary to act, and not by the means, 
often stupid, employed by so-called propa- 
ganda—this propaganda which does not 
always dare tell its name and which slowly, 
infallibly, deforms the public mind, when 
it does not poison it. The work to be 
undertaken is one of education of what 
you willingly call the "masses." But the 
task of UNESCO has béen conceived on 
an even wider plan. The agreement by 
which it was created states this: "The mem- 
ber countries, determined to insure for 
everyone full and equal access to education, 
the free pursuit of objective truth, and the 
free exchange of ideas and knowledge, 
decide to intensify and multiply the com- 
munications among their people." This 
text, voted in London in December 1945, 
has been often quoted. It was to be quoted 
again one year later at the Conference of 
Paris, which specified that UNESCO, to 
contribute to the peace, must promote co- 
operation among nations: by preserving the 
knowledge which men have of the world 
in which they live; by zzcreasing that knowl- 
edge through research and study; by ex- 
panding that knowledge through education 
and general information. Around these 
three essential notions of conservation, of re- 
search, and of diffusion, a vast program has 
been built up to interest all of the disciplines. 
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Now the question is to undertake the 
realization of that program in accordance 
with an order and a method clearly deter- 
mined, “Through this only will it be pos- 
sible to be in the right of the criticism 
and the mockery which cannot fail to arise 
toward a new institution. Mr. William 
Benton some months ago quoted some 
journalists who accused UNESCO of 
"riding on clouds.” ‘To such skepticism 
answer will have to be made more through 
the precision and the reality than through 
the affirmation of a belief. 

A happy sign is to be seen in the harmony 
which was established from the start and 
which has never been discontinued between 
the American and the French delegations. 
I am able to attest to this, since I have been 
a member of the latter, as I was also on 
the other hand the representative of France 
to the Preparatory Commission. 1 shall 
also attest, with a special pleasure in your 
presence, that the part of the program which 
is concerned with libraries has been the 
object of thorough studies and that it is 
in addition among those parts of the pro- 
gram which have encountered no objections 
from the delegates. Not only have the 
problems concerning libraries been con- 
sidered, but also most of those which regard 
the book itself, its production, its distribu- 
tion, the obstacles which restrain its free 
expansion from country to country. In 
each of the sectors, whether it were a ques- 
tion of the exact sciences or the social sci- 
ences, pedagogy or the fine arts, when the 
best means to establish exchanges from 
people to people was to be determined, 
it was always to the book that we came 


back. 


Written Civilization 


OU WILL ALLOW me to stress this point, 
because this has created great responsi- 
bilities for us all. “There are, of course, 
other means of expression of thought which 
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have developed themselves in a surprising 
manner; but I do not believe that the 
movies or the radio, for example, can ever 


. substitute themselves for the written word. 


“Written” civilization has not ceased since 
1939 to be threatened and injured. It is of 
that you were certainly thinking when you 
gave to this evening’s meeting as a theme 
the topic of “The Preservation of Peace 
through Cultural Cooperation,” but you 
were also thinking more particularly of all 
that can be done through the book as the 
agent of that culture. “The book is the 
memory of man; memory which would be 
quite fugitive if not thus set down by it. 
It should not be a question of creating 
among nations, through the book, an arti- 
ficial unity which would be uniformity, but 
instead a living humanism, diverse in 
form, adapted to the most varied of climates 
and temperaments. There have been, in 


. the past, happy periods—the eighteenth 


century Is one of them—-when the same 
ideas, most often through the book, arose 
to make fruitful the natural genius of 
peoples. Across continents, in spite of all 
the things which disunite governments and 
states, in spite of intrigues and even wars, 
there has been able to exist a society of 
minds which has devoted itself to the per- 
fecting of mankind. The history of the 
United States has been nourished on such 
magnificent concepts. It is not because a 
narrow, limited, sectarian nationalism has 
slowly driven them back that we need to 
despair of seeing them triumph someday. 
It will not be through constraint. In any 
case, we can declare here that we will 
never contribute to the spread of works 
in which a will to unification is baldly as- 
serted. We know too well the fate of the 
European nations which burnt the books 
in their libraries and purged their universi- 
ties. And we will take up willingly once 
more the words, “Cursed be the people of 
an only book." 
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UNESCO and Libraries 
r THE EFFORT which UNESCO proposes 


to itself for promoting free exchanges 
around the book, it is aware of the fact 
that it cannot do anything, that it will not 
be able to do anything, without the co- 
operation of those who have the responsi- 
bility for the distribution of the book; that 
Is to say, the librarians. That is why in 
establishing its program it cannot fail to 
take into consideration the opinions ex- 
pressed in international meetings such as 
that recently at Oslo, as well as national 
meetings such as that which a section of 
the United States National Commission 
for UNESCO held in March in Phila- 
delphia under the chairmanship of Luther 
H. Evans. ‘The precise conclusions in the 
report presented there by Ralph A. Beals 
show what UNESCO can expect from the 
spirit of enterprise and the experience of 
American librarians. “Thus, you add to all 
that the world already owes to the United 
States in the cultural field and of which 
a great French poet, Paul Valéry, declared, 
on the eve of the war, that they had be- 
come the guardians. In inaugurating an 
exhibition of “The American Book” in 
November 1938, Paul Valéry pronounced 
this allocution, to which the succession of 
events was to give a prophetic meaning: 


I address to the citizens of the United States 
the words of a poet of the old continent. 
I say to them that the American continent is 
for the ancient European culture the only 
hope which remains to us. All our civiliza- 
tion is seriously threatened by the increasing 
bestiality of hatred and of political covetous- 
ness. Our monuments, our artistic master- 
pieces, our libraries can be destroyed in a few 
weeks. Our spirit is more threatened still. 
Only America will be able to preserve and 
maintain the treasures of knowledge and the 
works which Europe has accumulated during 
so many centuries. | 

I should wish that the American people be 
conscious of that responsibility so magnificent 
and so essential for mankind. 


Mr. Sauer Spoke at the Second General 


Session of the San Francisco Conference on July 1 


Libraries in Our Cultural Program 
Abroad 


CARL A. SAUER 


S YOU ALL KNOW, one of the funda- 
mental tenets of the foreign policy 
of the United States is the encour- 

agement of mutual understanding among 
the peoples of the world. “That tenet is cur- 
rently expressed in legislative language in 
the preamble of H.R. 3342, which you know 
as the Mundt Bill, recently passed by the 
House and now being considered by the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee: 


An Act to Enable the Government of the 
United States more effectively to carry on its 
foreign relations by means of promotion of 
the interchange of persons, knowledge, and 
skills between the people of the United States 
and other countries, and by means of public 
dissemination abroad of information about 
the United States, its people, and its policies. 


The Department of State has, of course, 
been carrying on the activities just listed 
since 1939 and before, but on a basis of 
partial, indeed piecemeal, legislation, or 
informally. No doubt the first American 
ambassador ever appointed took books along 
with him to his post and conducted, in 
effect, a United States information library, 
disseminating abroad “information about 


@Mr. Saver, acting chief of the Division of Libraries 
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the United States, its people, and its 
policies.” You have met, at this conference, 
notable examples of the program of inter- 
change of persons. The Department of 
State played its part, in collaboration with 
the Library of Congress and the American 
Library Association, in bringing to this 
country the distinguished librarians who 
are here as your guests. The Mundt Bill, 
would merely provide a world-wide, inclu- 
sive, and conclusive recognition of the vital 
role already being played by cultural and in- 
formation activities in our foreign policy. 
Those activities are carried on, in simul- 
taneous and complementary fashion, on two 
planes. This government participates in 


and contributes to multilateral international ' 


efforts such as UNESCO. At the same 
time the department carries on bilateral 
international programs, sometimes officially 
cooperative, sometimes not, with most of the 
nations of the globe. On both planes the 
department invites the active collaboration 
of other government agencies and of private 
organizations and agencies. In the last- 
named category, the collaboration between 
the department and the American Library 
Association has been outstanding for ‘its 
harmonious intimacy and for its effective- 
ness. 1 shall have more to say on that 
point later. At the moment I wish to address 
myself exclusively to the second of the two 
planes I mentioned, namely, the bilateral 
international programs. 
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From the beginning the department has 
given full recognition, in the question of 
the increase of mutual understanding among 
peoples, to the book and to the library. It 
has done this by making possible the inter- 
national interchange of librarians, by the 
distribution of thousands and thousands of 
American books in the other American 
republics, in the Near East, and in the 
Orient {here again with the aid of the 
A.L.A.), by the provision of book services 
in American cultural centers abroad, and 
by the founding and the continuing opera- 
tion of American libraries in foreign lands. 

I shall not bore you with statistics, 
though we who have the unenviable re- 
sponsibility for the administration of all 
these services think them most impressive 
in spite of our having scarcely scratched 
the surface. Nor shall I let my feet leave 
the ground and soar into a high San Fran- 
cisco fog with a recital of grandiose but 
nebulous plans for the future. Let me 
instead tell you very simply what the situ- 
ation is and how it came to be. 


American Cultural Centers 


FTER THE enactment of the so-called 
l Y "Cooperation with the American Re- 
publics Act" of 1939, there came into being 


a chain of American cultural centers in this. 


hemisphere. “These are autonomous corpo- 
rations whose boards of directors are made 
up of nationals of the host countries and 


Americans resident there. They carry on a. 


multiplicity of activities, chief among which 
are the teaching of English and the pro- 
vision of book services. The department 
assists them by providing administrators, 
teachers, and, as funds permit, professional 
American librarians, in an effort to improve 
their book services to the point where such 
services can be dignified with the name of 
libraries and be worthy of being pointed 
to as exemplars of the library profession 
as we understand it. 'lo date there are 


y 


twenty-seven such centers, with forty-four 
branches. Their continuance is assured, for 
the Congress made appropriative provision 
therefor without question. 


American Libraries 


T THE SAME time that this government 

began assisting cultural centers it 
entered the library field abroad. The Office 
of the Coordinator of Inter-American Af- 
fairs, in conjunction with the Department of 
State, turned to the American Library As- 
sociation for the professional know-how 
which neither government agency then pos- 
sessed. The result was the founding and 
operation, under contract, of three institu- 
tions with which I am sure you are all fa- 
miliar: the Benjamin Franklin Library at 
Mexico, the American Library at Managua, 
and the Artigas-Washington Library at 
Montevideo. With the later creation of the 
Division of Libraries and Institutes within 
the Department of State, charged with 
responsibility for complete management and 
servicing of overseas libraries, the operation 
of these libraries passed to the department, 
but I cannot refrain from public acknowl- 
edgment, here and now, of the work of 
the pioneers who founded them and made 
them the outstanding successes they are: 
Harry M. Lydenberg, Marion A. Mil- 
czewski, Bertha B. Harris, Rodolfo O. 
Rivera, and Arthur E. Gropp, to mention 
only the earliest and most outstanding. To- 
day it is a moot question who is proudest 
of these institutions, the Americans who pro- 
vide the initial tmpulse and continue to 
provide professional personnel and costs or 
the people of the three countries in which 
they are located, who have adopted them as 
“their” libraries. 


U.S. Information Libraries 


N 1945 the Office of War Information 
was “blanketed into” the Department of 
State, as the phrase then was. The depart- 
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ment then inherited among other things a 
chain of United States information libraries 
and was charged with their maintenance and 
development. A Division of Libraries and 
Institutes was created, with Richard H. 
Heindel as its chief and myself as his deputy. 
The name of the division, incidentally, is a 
misnomer if all its multifarious duties are 
taken into consideration, but I should bore 
you if 1 went beyond naming institutional 
development, the distribution of books, the 
exchange of publications, the development of 
translations, aid to educational institutions 
abroad, music, and art. 


Two Basic Principles 


UFFICE it to say that this division from 
S the first has operated on two basic 
principles. The first is that a United States 
information library abroad should be ex- 
actly what its name implies, namely, that 
place in any community to which anyone 
turns for the answer to any question dealing 
with the United States, whether it be the 
volume of water plunging over Niagara 
Falls every second, the successive develop- 
ments in our constitutional history, the latest 
American advances in the study of polio- 
myelitis, the best type of road construction 
through a marsh, or the real name of Mr. 
Deanna Durbin. The second principle is 
that this library will be continuously suc- 
cessful in direct proportion as it is entrusted 
to professional American librarians. 

There have been changes in personnel 
in the administration: Dr. Heindel has re- 
signed and at the moment I am his “acting” 
successor. But the principles remain the 
same. What amazes me afresh, day after 
day, is that those two principles are not 
automatically and universally accepted. 

There are still far too many people in 
this country who think of a library as a 
carefully arranged, never disturbed collec- 
tion of books presided over by a worthy 
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but indigent professor’s widow who is 
pained when a book is actually used. Even 
more enlightened people think that a library 
can be entrusted to any well-rounded per- 
sonality whose chief responsibilities lie else- 
where and who. can “take care of” the li- 
brary with his left hand and in his spare 
time. 


Type of Modern Librarian 


H, NO! You and 1 know that a modern 
librarian is a public relations expert 
who meets the long-headed pundits and the 
flat-heads on their own levels and provides 
what they are looking for. Indeed, the 
United States information librarian must 
know what the key people of the opinion- 
forming groups in his community are going 
to be interested in and get it to them before 
they know what to ask for. He must 
supply the diplomatic mission with the 
précis required by political, economic, and 
press officers. He must be a sort of uni- 
versal genius, able to make speeches before 
all kinds of groups, preferably in their own 
language, able to run programs of motion 
pictures, musical recordings, exhibits and 
art shows, children's programs—in short, 
all the things the modern American li- 
brarian does so well. And he must know 
the United States. If any of you think 
you know this country well, go abroad and 
attempt to answer the penetrating questions 
asked of you. It is a chastening experience, 
I assure you. And finally, he must be an 
exemplar of the best type of human being 
America has to offer. 

Are there such people? Of course there 
are, and right in your profession. “Three 
proved examples are among you this eve- 
ning, "alumnz" of the United States in- 
formation libraries: Flora Belle Ludington, 
Mrs. Evelyn Steel Little, and Mrs. Mary 
Duncan Carter. Others have returned to 
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posts in this country after hair-raising but 
spiritually satisfying experiences abroad, and 
those now in the field are of the same 
stamp. With a zeal and a sacrifice of 
self that I had not known before I was 
suddenly dropped into this kind of inter- 
national work almost six years ago, they 


have achieved truly remarkable results. I - 


wish I could here go into anecdotes and 
examples of how they have carried on, im- 
provising the tools of their profession which 
somehow never seemed to arrive from the 
states, without adequate staffs, and some- 


.times even without understanding on the 


part of their immediate superiors. 


Results 


IKE TEACHING, this work provides its 
F rewards on the spiritual rather than the 
material side, and its results are too in- 
tangible for precise statistical measurement. 
But in the sixty-seven libraries in existence 
as of yesterday and in the three American 
libraries in this hemisphere, our librarians, 
with a total of 155,000 volumes, have 
achieved an annual volume of users of 
3,072,236. Compared with an American 
public library serving a similar-sized popu- 
lation center, an average United States 
information library, at one-third the cost 
and with one-sixth the staff, reaches almost 
three times as many people. Compared 
with an American public library system 
with the same number of books, the entire 
overseas library program reaches seven times 
as many readers. 

Those figures speak for themselves in 
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two directions: the accomplishments of our 
librarians and the thirst for knowledge about 
the United States. 1 am certain that in 
this program the devotion of the field staff 
and of the Washington staff are giving the 
taxpayer more value for his dollar than he 
really has any right to expect. 

Incidentally, it is not planned to create 
within the foreign service a new lifetime 
career for overseas librarians. Rather is 
it the hope that librarians, like the teachers 
of English in our cultural centers, will 
accept appointment abroad for a few years, 
actively interpreting the United States in 
foreign lands, and then return to this coun- 
try, to the enrichment of their profession 
and the national life. For cultural inter- 
change is a two-way street, in more senses 
than one. 


The Future 


In closing, 1 should like to indicate the 
role of the library profession in this program 
in the years to come. If the department is 
to operate libraries, it should be obvious that 
it must follow the highest professional stand- 
ards. It must staff the libraries with pro- 
fessionals and it must at all times enjoy 
continuing professional advice and counsel. 
For all that it turns naturally to that private 
organization having competence: the Ameri- 
can Library Association. Just as on the one 
hand the A.L.A. could not carry on its inter- 
national activities without the Department 
of State, so on the other the department 
could not carry on its library activities with- 
out the American Library Association. 


The Chairman of the Acquisitions Committee Describes 
One Aspect of the Assembly of Librarians of the Americas 


Inter-American Acquisitions Problems 


PHILLIPS TEMPLE 


wo OF the factors contributing to 

the success of the Assembly of Li- 

brarians of the Americas, the “first 
bona fide international conference of li- 
brarians to be held in the United States,”? 
which met at the Library of Congress, May 
12-June 7, 1947, were the care shown in 
the organization of the agenda and the 
functional division of meetings into general 
sessions and committee meetings, as befitted 
“a combination conference and workshop.’ 
The general sessions were of the panel 
type and allowed for general discussion, 
stressing broader issues. The committees, 
on the other hand, were instructed to 
confine themselves to specific problems and 
to the practical means of solving them. 


1 Library Journal 72:833, May 15, 1947. 

2 Assembly of Librarians of the Americas. Document 
4: “The Agenda,” p. 1. The assembly was documented 
by a series of standard informational and regulatory 
publications (the agenda, list of delegates, instructions 
to chairmen, etc.) and by a “Daily Bulletin” recording 
the discussions and decisions of general sessions and 
committee meetings. The resolutions of each committee 
were published as “Appendix to the Library of Congress 
Information Bulletin, June 10-16, 1947." Ultimately 
the proceedings of the assembly will be published as an 
independent document. 





@ Mx. Terre has been librarian of Riggs Memorial 
Library, Georgetown University, Washington, D.C., 
since 1937. He attended Peabody Institute, Johns 
Hopkins University, Loyola College, all of Baltimore, 
and the Pratt Free Library training class. Previous 
to his position as first assistant in the business and 
economics department of the Enoch Pratt Free Library, 
he worked as an investment counselor. He is chair- 
man of the A.L.A, Book Acquisitions Committee and 
is a member of S.L.A., D.C.L.A,, C.L.A., and the 
Inter-American Bibliography and Library Association. 








‘Thus, there was ample opportunity to draw 
out both the theoretical and practical im- 
plications of the assembly’s theme, “The 
Library in the Americas—A Blueprint for 
Tomorrow.” 

Five working committees were set up, 
each one headed by two co-chairmen (a 
Latin American librarian and a North 
American librarian): (1) education for li- 
brarianship (Gropp and Penna); (2) tech- 
nical processes (Krieg and Aguayo); (3) 
acquisitions (Temple and Fuenzalida); 
(4) bibliography (Burgin and Cortazar) ; 
(5) library science and development (Stein- 
barger and Patifio). At the final sessions 
of the assembly the resolutions of each com- 
mittee were introduced, discussed, amended, 
and approved. Here, in brief, are the proj- 
ects embodied in the resolutions of the ac- 
quisitions committee. (One word about 
that word “resolution”-—in this context it 
does not mean merely a formal statement 
of what ought to be done: the projects listed 
are at present iz progress because the as- 
sembly's acquisitions and other committees 
were placed on a permanent basis before 
the general adjournment in order to put 
teeth into their recommendations) : 


I. That there be compiled a guide to inter- 
American sources of nonbook materials, sug- 
gested specifications for which have been 
drawn up by George A. Schwegmann, Jr. 
(photoduplicated materials), Edward N. 
Waters (music), and Gayle W. Starnes (mo- 
tion pictures) 
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2. That copyright regulations be clarified 
with respect to the rights of libraries to re- 
produce copyrighted materials for scholarly 
and other noncommercial purposes 

3. That a representative from each country 
participating in the assembly assist in the 
compilation of information about official 
agencies which prepare and publish maps in 
his area; that a list of dealers handling non- 
oficial maps be compiled; and that the in- 
formation be cleared through the office of 
Dr. Burton W. Adkinson, Maps Division, Li- 
brary of Congress 

4. That there be established a subcommit- 
tee to compile a selected list of dealers in the 


inter-American book, periodical, and map ' 


trade for the purpose of compiling and dis- 
tributing questionnaires whose data will be 
collated and published for the mutual benefit 
of libraries in the Americas 


5. That the assembly urge the U.S. De- 
partment of State and the other agencies con- 


.cerned to carry forward to completion the 


tentative proposal now under consideration 
for the sale of U.S. government publications 
in other countries through official channels; 
and to explore the possibility of a similar 
arrangement for the distribution here of docu- 
ments from the governments of Latin Ameri- 
can countries 

6. That the cooperation of the Pan-Ameri- 
can Union, UNESCO, and the International 
Trade Organization be enlisted to have the 
free import of books by libraries simplified 
and to have books excepted from currency 
control in the countries where such control 
is practiced; and that the members of the 
assembly give their individual consideration 
to UNESCO’s “Draft Proposal for 
UNESCO Book Coupon Scheme to Overcome 
Currency Barriers to the Free Flow of Pub- 
lications" 

7. That steps be taken to have airmail and 
regular mail rates lowered for bibliographi- 
cal materials 

8. That a more efficient method of han- 
dling periodical subscriptions placed by Latin 
American libraries with agents in the United 
States be evolved; that publishers who now 


accept periodical subscriptions from individ-. 


uals only should extend their services to li- 
braries as such 

9. That libraries receiving offers of rare 
books and manuscripts from other countries, 
particularly such as pertain to the cultural 
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patrimony of a given country, should investi- 
gate the origin of the materials offered and 
acquaint themselves with the legal require- 
ments concerning importation and exporta- 
tion of such rare materials 

IO. That the next booksellers association 
convention in Latin America be made ac- 
quainted with the resolutions of this assembly 
insofar as they concern the book trade and 
that they study the possibility of improving the 
routines now observed in placing ofders and 
making payments for books transported from 
one country to another 

11. That in order to secure the continued 
cooperation of the librarians participating in 
this assembly, a permanent inter-American 
acquisitions committee be established ; that this 
permanent committee be composed of librari- 
ans representing every country participating 
in this assembly; and that Mrs. Edith Wise, 
assistant-in-charge, Hispanic Exchange Proj- 
ect, Library of Congress, be empowered to 
act as chairman of such committee 

12. That the American Book Center be 
used as a center for the exchange of ma- 
terials among inter-Ámerican libraries along 
the lines indicated in the proposal made on 
Mar. 4, 1947, by Luther H. Evans, Librarian 
of Congress. 


Such, in severely abbreviated form, is 
the substance of the work accomplished 
at daily meetings extending over a period 
of weeks. What cannot be conveyed very 
easily is a certain by-product of all this 
which, in the opinion of those who par- 
ticipated, was the most fruitful and abid- 
ing feature of the assembly: the inspiration 
of a vital personal contact which turned 
abstract reputations and printed names into 
personalities, For many of us “Norte 
Americanos" Latin America is no longer 
"that place on the map”-—¡t is the home of 
people we know. We know who to 
write to for a plece of information ; we don't 
hesitate to ask favors; the work still to be 
done by the permanent committees insures 
the continuance and growth of these friend- 
ships. In the opinion of this observer that's 
the kind of “hemispheric solidarity" that 
means something. 


Sponsored by the 
A.L.A. Bibliography Committee 


Future of the Bibliographical Center 


Joan VANMAaLE | 


HE Bibliographical Center for Re- 
search, Rocky Mountain Region, 
is now twelve years old. In those 
twelve years it has grown from an idea in 
the brain of Malcolm G. Wyer, its founder, 
to an institution. It has passed the experi- 
mental stage. We have few reasons to 
doubt that it will continue to be what it is 
now, an essential cog in the educational 
machinery of this region. In the words 
of Louis R. Wilson, it has "major sig- 
nificance to the region and nation. The 
coordination of library resources of the 
Rocky Mountain Region and the develop- 
ment of the Bibliographical Center rank 
high among the achievements of librarian- 
ship at its best in the United States." 
Much the same might be said of the other 
two bibliographic centers, in Seattle and 
Philadelphia. Summarizing the first session 





14 Report on the Mary Reed Library. Denver, Uni- 
versity of Denver, 1947, p. 18 


(Mx. VauMarz, a native of Michigan, attended 
the University of Colorado and has an A.B. M.A. 
and his library degree from the University of Denver 
and his doctor's degree in library science from the 
University of Chicago, the latter of which he attended 
on an A.L.A. fellowship. His library experience in- 
cludes his present position as librarian of the Mary 
Reed Library and assistant director of libraries at the 
University of Denver, director of the Denver Biblio- 
graphic Center for Research, acting librarian of the 
University of Denver, research librarian of the Denver 
Public Library. Several years prior to his library ex- 
perience he was a dealer in Americana. He is the 
author of various publications on union catalogs and 
bibliographic subjects and is the publisher of Hafen 
and Ghent's Broken Hand and Old West series of 
pamphlets. 








in library practice. 


of the Institute on Regional Library Cen- 
ters at the A.L.A. conference in June, Rob- 
ert Bingham Downs said: 

The most encouraging feature of the biblio- 
graphical center situation today, and the most 
convincing argument for continuing the cen- 
ters, are that cooperating libraries are willing 
to contribute to their support. When one 
considers the limited funds with which many 
of the libraries operate, they could pay no 
more perfect tribute to the effectiveness and 
value of the bibliographical center services.? 

We have further evidence of the center's 
vitality and importance in the annual report 
of the director, Mrs. Eulalia Dougherty 
Chapman. Every day its staff has all the 
work it can manage, and a little more be- 
sides. “The most convincing evidence, as 
Dr. Downs has said, is the list of contribu- 
tors and the size of their contributions. 
T'en years ago there was considerable doubt 
in our minds whether a library could, 
legally, contribute to the support of an 
organization such as this. Libraries 
customarily pay out money to publishers and 
societies, but always on a piece-for-piece 
exchange—so much profit for so many books 
and a membership for a magazine. Here 
was something new—-payment to a special- 
ized annual service. Payments to a biblio- 
graphic center now seem perfectly natural, 
but at the time they were a new departure 
The founder and the 
members of the bibliographical center de- 
serve recognition for this innovation. The 


? College and. Research Libraries 8:66, January, 1947. 
? Bibliographical Center for Research, Denver: le 
nual Report, 1946. Denver, 1947. 
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size of the contributions exceeds anything 
we imagined possible ten year ago. Then we 
did not believe that any library would con- 
tribute more than $50 or $100. However, 
the director’s report for 1946 lists one con- 
tribution of $3000, another of $1000, and 
several around $500. All this evidence 
proves the center’s present usefulness and 
prophesies its future growth. 

The center has become a valuable 
property which belongs to the whole region. 
Some of its assets have a definite market 
value: the book collection, for example, 
which is a good collection of fundamental 
bibliographies. The union catalog cost 
many thousands of dollars. Its replacement 
value must be enormous. The center also 
brings certain intangible benefits to all its 
members, such as publicity of a high order. 
Universities list the center as part of their 
equipment when seeking accreditation. “To 
public libraries it means the right to say, 
“We spend our book funds carefully to meet 
the greatest demands, but we can neverthe- 
less satisfy exceptional needs through the 
bibliographical center.” 


Requires Cooperation 


NOTHER intangible by-product is the 
A tradition of cooperation fostered by 
the center. Western colleges and libraries 
have always cooperated, but they have also 
indulged in rivalry—an exciting sport like 
gambling, but seldom profitable. Much 
of the center’s progress is unquestionably 
due to the desire of western librarians to 


. prove their esteem for cooperation itself, 


quite apart from the benefits their institu- 
tions obtain by cooperating. Nothing else 
out here offers so great an opportunity to 
test the merits of cooperation. The center 
has proved that all varieties of libraries and 
the institutions or governments they serve 
can forget their rivalries and work on a 
common program. 

“The center has an experienced staff. The 
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director has worked longer in bibliographic 
centers than anyone else in the world, 
simply because she has been with the biblio- 
graphical center since it started and ours is 
the oldest of the three centers. The staff 
has developed techniques.of central loan and 
reference services and has constructed a 
network of cooperation for solving difficult 
questions by referring them to special li- 
braries and subject experts. 

But like all institutions, bibliographic 
centers have certain shortcomings. They 
have not yet solved the problem of financ- 
ing. The sponsoring librarians meet too 
seldom and then spend more of their time 
on business matters than they do in discuss- 
ing the problems the centers aim to solve 
and the trends they seek to embody, such as 
those implied by specialization agreements, 
central cataloging, and joint book purchas- 
ing agreements. And last, when the centers 
hold their meetings, the attendance consists 
too largely of librarians and not enough of 
professors, professional men, labor leaders, 
and club presidents. In other words, the 
centers remain too much the concern of 
librarians and not enough the concern of 
the people who use libraries. 

While all three bibliographic centers are 
open to these criticisms to some extent, each 
has gone farther than the others in meeting 
one or two of them. Seattle, for example, 
has gone farthest in solving the financial 
question, Philadelphia in avoiding exclusive 
control by librarians. All three have ac- 
complished more than anyone dreamed pos- 
sible thirteen years ago, when our center 
was only the germ of an idea. They are 
what they are now because many librarians 
and educators have worked together to plan 
and develop their functions. As they come 
into contact with more people and organi- 
zations, they will evolve still further. No 
one can say what the centers will be thirteen 
years from now, except that they will sur- 
pass our expectations. 


An Open Letter to the A.L.A. 


Executive Board and Gouncil 


Should All People Read? 


REAT EMPHASIS is now being placed on 
G publicity and public relations, and pub- 
lic libraries are roundly upbraided for failure 
in this field. I am not sure that the criticism 
is Justified. It may be that the fault lies with 
the public rather than with the libraries. In 
any event, much of our effort may be wasted 
if we do not know the actual conditions. 

I am not enthusiastic as a rule about polls 
and surveys. “They too often supply statistics 
but not the explanations of the statistics, and 
thus fail to produce practical results. ‘There 
is one study, however, that I should like very 
much to see made. I should like to see a 
sampling of, say, 3,000 people studied inten- 
sively in a city having a population of not 
less than 100,000 nor more than 300,000 and 
maintaining an active public library. The 
purpose would be, not to learn how many 
use the library, but to learn why the non- 
patrons do not. We could thus discover 
whether the cause was lack of information 
about the library, lack of literacy or educa- 
tion, defects in reading ability, lack of intel- 
lectual curiosity, or, finally, lack of the pub- 
lic library to live up to its opportunities. 

In normal years before the war Sprinefield 
had 150,000 inhabitants, of whom 62,000 were 
registered as card holders—about 40 per cent. 
While this is a fairly high enrolment for a 
city library, it would be a sorry showing if 
it meant that 88,000 potential readers were 
not being served. However, a careful sam- 
pling of more than 700 families indicated that 
36,000 people without library cards could, 
and many did, use the cards of other members 
of the family. Some 3,000 people (perhaps 
more) without library cards were probably 
served by the many deposits in factories, of- 
fices, and institutions. Some people, at a 
guess, 1,000, prefer to buy rather than borrow 
(and not a few patronize rental libraries be- 
cause of their ampler supply of current nov- 
els). Also, there were about 11,000 children 
too young to read. Assuming that perhaps 
7,000 people were handicapped by mental or 


bodily defects or by illiteracy, there remain 
an estimated 30,000 who may be considered 
potential patrons of the library. Is failure in 
publicity or public relations the reason these 
30,000 people do not use their library? 

With reviews of library books published 
every week in three newspapers; with infor- 
mation about the library ranging from brief 
news items to feature articles appearing on 
the average of one to three days every week; 
with spot announcements over three radio 
stations every weekday; with a sixteen-page 
bulletin distributed monthly to between 4,000 
and 5,000 families; with special lists, circu- 
lars, and letters sent to trade unions, minis- 
ters, veterans, and many others; with lists of 
technical books posted in factories; with in- 
numerable exhibitions; with occasional dis- 
plays in banks, store windows, etc.; with 
newcomers moving to the city given informa- 
tion and an invitation to the library; with 
foreign speaking adults in the evening schools 
brought to visit the library, and classes from 
the day schools given instruction in its use; 
with adults influenced by their children prac- 
tically all of whom are reached through the 
schools; with frequent addresses to groups 
and organizations; with a generous supply of 
books and a courteous and intelligent staff— 
it would seem to me that most of the in- 
habitants who can read should have a fair 
idea of what the library offers. ` 

The important question then is, why do 
at least 30,000 adults, about one quarter of 
the adult population, most of them graduates 
of our schools, fail to use the library? And 
how many of them, assuming the best possible 
publicity and public relations, could be won 
as readers, and by what means? Many of 
the people, I suspect, were never properly 
taught to read and should have had remedial 
training. Some failed to have the reading 
habit inculcated when they were young. 
Many, ranging from servant girls to highly 
placed executives, from persons with a lim- 
ited elementary education to college gradu- 
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ates, for some unknown reason never read a 
book. Can these sows’ ears be made into silk 
purses? And how? 

If the American Library Association can 
persuade some foundation to conduct an ade- 
quate study, we should learn the fundamental 
facts about individuals and why they do not 
read books or use their libraries. We should 
then know whether the difficulty lies in faulty 
library public relations*or elsewhere. Other- 
wise, in blaming the libraries we may be bark- 
ing up the wrong tree. 

Hitter C. WELLMAN, Librarian 
City Library Association 
Springfield 5, Mass. 


R. WELLMAN certainly has a point when 
M he says that the failure to use the pub- 
lic library may not be due to any fault in the 
library itself. Without doubt, those 30,000 
nonusers have reasons of their own for neg- 
lecting the library which may or may not 
have anything to do with their awareness of 


the library’s existence. 


Nevertheless, the 30,000 still constitute a. 
public relations problem. The library's pub- 
licity may be excellent. Every man, woman, 
and child in town may know what the li- 
brary has to offer. But if the' individual 
thinks books are unmanly or disease-carriers 
or a royal road to moral disaster, he still 
won't use the library's books. As many pub- 
lic relations specialists have pointed out, it 
isn't the truth or falsehood of a public atti- 
tude which influences action. The important 
thing is the existence of the attitude. 

Attitudes can be changed, and the process 
of changing them is public relations aimed not 
at the people who do read, but at the people 
who don't. Again Mr. Wellman is right in 


saying the first step must be the identifica- 


tion of attitudes. What are the reasons peo- 
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ple don't use the library? The National 
Opinion Research Center polled nonusers of 
libraries in 17 cities in 1945. Less than one 
per cent were unfamiliar with the library and 
its services. Thirty-five per cent said they 
were too busy to read. Eleven per cent said 
they didn't like to read. 

Has the library no responsibility for 
changing these attitudes? We know that 
people are not too busy to do what they 
really consider important. We suspect they 
do not dislike an activity which they find re- 
warding. It should be within the library's 
sphere to convince nonreaders that reading is 
both important and rewarding. 

An adequate public relations program can 
change attitudes. In this case, it may utilize 
methods as far-removed from the usual con- 
cept of public relations as classes in reading 
better and faster; or as generally accepted as 
synopses of plots on the inside covers of nov- 
els. The serious first steps are the identifica- 
tion of obstacles to reading, the analysis of 
how the nonreaders can be reached, and a 
conscientious plan for overcoming the obsta- 
cles. Until a public relations problem has 
been approached in this way, we cannot fairly 
say that it has been given its chance. 

The question of identifying the reasons 
why people do not use public libraries is 
scheduled for thorough analysis as part of the 
American Public Library Inquiry, which is 
being conducted by the Social Science Research 
Council under the directorship of Dr. Robert 
D. Leigh and which was announced after Mr. 
Wellman's letter was written. Completion 
of this study will take two or three years, but 
it will probably be the most exhaustive and 
the most reliable investigation to date. 


OrcA M. PETERSON, Chief 
A.L.A. Public Relations Office 


O BE A MEMBER of an Association for personal benefit introduces a wrong motive, as 
Tq may induce a spirit to examine each proposal which comes forward for decision, not 
from the standpoint of whether it is a good proposal in itself and likely to benefit the 
Association as a whole, but from the selfish standpoint of how does this affect me. 

“THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION AND THE YOUNG LIBRARIAN” 
By Duncan Gray in Library Association Record, April 1947 


Activities of Libraries and Library Associations Gleaned 


from Letters, Reports, and Bulletins 


What They re Doing 


Seattle Advertises a Book 


Recently the Seattle Public Library ran a 
four-hundred-line paid newspaper advertise- 
ment emphasizing the importance of read- 
ing Must Destruction Be Our Destiny by 
Harrison S. Brown, coauthor of the article 
"Atomic Energy and Your Future” in the 
March Bulletin. The library placed sixty 
copies of the book in the main library and 
forty copies in the branches. On the second 
day after the ad's appearance all of the 
books were in circulation and demand for 
related books had picked up noticeably. 

To boost further distribution of books 
related to atomic energy, the library pre- 
pared a list of volumes on the subject, made 
a display of U.S. Navy photographs from 
the Bikini bomb test, and arranged a show- 
ing of the Navy color film “Operation 
Crossroad.” 


Gastronomy Scrapbook 


One of the features of the Public Affairs 
Room of the Carnegie Library, Pittsburgh, 
is an international gastronomy scrapbook in 
which patrons write out recipes brought to 
America from other parts of the world. 


Atomic Publicity in Michigan 


Michigan State Library and Lansing 
Public Library cooperated in arranging a 
public discussion meeting, conducted by 
various local speakers, on “The Atom: How 
We Can Live with It," which was held 
March 26 at the Lansing Public Library. 
About one thousand handbills were dis- 


tributed to various state departments, the 
legislature, and organizations in the com- 
munity. Window cards were also distrib- 
uted. 

Scarsdale Surveys Readers 


A survey of readers’ interests, similar to 
those used by the St. Louis Public Library 
In recent years, was undertaken this year by 
the Scarsdale, N.Y., Public Library. Let- 
ters were sent to borrowers selected from 
the circulation records of two separate days, 
asking the readers to tell why they had 
selected the books borrowed on those days. 
The replies in response to these letters 
formed the basts for the library’s interesting 
annual report, according to the librarian, 


Anne J. Rymer. | 


Candy Machine for Staff 


An attractive mechanical candy vendor 
has been installed in the staff room of the 
Toledo Public Library. The machine holds 
six kinds of nickel candy bars and is re- 
loaded two or three times a week. Every 
tenth nickel goes into the staff association 
treasury. 


Nevada Librarians Workshop 


Starting June 11, 1947, a workshop for 
librarians from small school and public 
libraries who find it impossible to take 
extended professional work, was offered 
at the University of Nevada under the 
supervision of James J. Hill, university 
director of libraries, and sponsored by the 
university, the Nevada Library Association, 
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Aand the state superintendent of public in- 
struction. 


Sale of Old Books 


Cary Library, Houlton, Me., cleared 
over $50 at a special sale of old books which 
the library no longer needed. The money 
resulting from the sale of these volumes 
which were mostly out-of-date and not 
worth library shelf space, was used to buy 


more books for a Book Week exhibit, as 


well as for extra copies of While Time Re- 


y mains and Grandma Moses, American 


Primitive. 


Chicago's Business Library 


Chicago Public Library established in 
April a business library on the fourth floor 
of its main building, which is fully equipped 
for reference and research services as well as 
for lending books for home use. 


Windsor Report 


A leaflet entitled “What Goes on In- 
side?” accompanied by a clever line drawing 


_«_4of a library with books bursting out the 


sides and door, contains the annual report 
and a description of the activities of the 
Public Libraries, Windsor, Ont., Canada, 
during the past year. 


Recruiting on Radio 


Recruitment for librarianship was em- 
phasized on a recent weekly radio program 
of the Canton Public Library, when Laura 


B. Briesemeister, head librarian, and Lewis: 


C. Naylor, county librarian, were inter- 
viewed over the air. 


On the Use of the Library 


Brooklyn College Library has prepared 
. two helpful pamphlets on the use of the li- 


M. brary: one to aid the teaching staff, Library 


Handbook for the Faculty, and the other, 
The Clue to the Resources and Services of 
Brooklyn College Library, with amusing 
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illustrations and helpful explanations of 
practices and procedures, for the benefit of 
the students. 


Los Angeles Dreiser Exhibit 


The Los Angeles Public Library has had 
on display the “Theodore Dreiser Collection, 
which was presented to the library’s litera- 
ture and philology department by Mrs. 
Dreiser and Mr. and Mrs. Byron B. Smith. 
Included in the collection of writings was 
a series of fifty mounted items showing the 
author’s life in photographs and quotations 
from his books. 


“Love Stories” 


Newark Free Public Library has pre- 
pared a list of “Love Stories” subdivided 
under such headings as “So Well Remem- 
bered,” “The Young Enchanted,” “Light 
O’Love,” “To Be Young Was Very Heav- 


3 


en. 


Erie’s Record-Lending Library 


On May 1 the Public Library, Erie, Pa., 
opened a record-lending library under the 
sponsorship of the local Junior League, 
which took part in the initial planning, 
furnished money for records, cabinets, and a 
player, and will supply aides to man the 
service. The Erie Public Library will fur- 
nish printed and other supplies, and space 
for the project, possibly extending further 
aid at the end of the initial two-year period. 


Open House at White Plains 


To acquaint the city officials of White 
Plains, N.Y., with the functions and serv- 
ices of their local library, the board of 
trustees and staff of the White Plains Pub- 
lic Library held an open house, with staff 
members acting as guides, during the li- 
brary’s regular evening hours on April 14. 
The librarians believe that the officials 
“gained an enlarged view of the value of a 
public library to the community.” 
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Saskatchewan Library Scholarships 


For the second consecutive year, the De- 
partment of Education, Saskatchewan, Can- 
ada, awarded three library scholarships of 
$600 each to assist qualified young people to 
secure training in librarianship at accredited 
library schools. “The awarding of these 
scholarships was one of the recommendations 
of the library advisory board which the 
government organized to study library prob- 
lems in the province. 


Fitchburg's Youth Library 


A Youth Library Project is being spon- 
sored currently by the Public Library, 
Fitchburg, Mass. The 7000 pupils of the 
local schools banded together and pledged 
themselves to earn $10,000 through personal 
effort as their contribution toward a new, 
modern young people's library unit and 
auditorium. By giving up movies, comic 
books, bubble gum, and other childhood 
“musts” and by earning money at odd jobs, 
the children have thus far saved and con- 
tributed $8500 toward the library. It is 
the hope of the library trustees to raise the 
necessary balance through public subscrip- 
tion, as the building plans and site have 
already been chosen. 


N.Y.P.L. Great Books Program 


Public libraries in New York and nine 
neighboring areas are cooperating with other 
educational agencies in a Great Books pro- 
gram starting this fall. 


Rockford College Book Contest 


Students at Rockford College, Rockford, 
Ill., participated in a book contest during 
this last year. The object was to assemble 
a personal library on a budget of no more 
than $15. “The students were encouraged 
to buy inexpensive and secondhand copies 
of books when possible, and as an aid they 
were furnished lists of Chicago bookstores. 
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Also of interest to book lovers was thee 


second annual book fair held in May on 
the lawn of the college campus. The six 
hundred rare volumes offered for sale had 
been purchased by Jean M. Sharpe, the li- 


brarian, from the Harding bookshop in 


London. s 


Regional Library Association Planned 


Some twenty-five librarians from nearby 
states, who had come to Denver as delegates 
to the regional UNESCO conference, met. 
in an unofficial meeting May 15 and 17 to 
discuss plans for a Mountain-Plains Library 
Association to be officially organized at a 
conference which would be held in 1948. 


Missouri’s County Librarians Meet 


At the first meeting of librarians and 
staff of Missouri's twenty-nine county li- 
braries held July 20-21, at the State 
Library, Jefferson City, a program was 
conducted which consisted of a round table 
discussion of individual problems, policies, 


1 
I 


and future plans involved in book and peri- ( 
odical selection, short-cuts in processing, use ^^^ 


of audio-visual materials, adult education, 
and developing service. 

The establishment of the first regional 
library in the state, covering Crawford, 
Iron, Madison, and Bollinger counties, was 
announced at the meeting. 


A Newspaper's Staff Collection 


The Milwaukee Journal has established a 
popular lending library of review copies of 
books sent to them by publishers. “The col- 
lection is limited to staff members only and 
so far contains about one thousand titles. 


I 
Erie War Records Project 


A record of the men and women from 
Erie County, Pa., who served with the 
armed forces from Dec. 7, 1941, to Jan. 
I, 1947, has been completed and is now 
housed in steel filing cabinets in the Erie 


WHAT THEY'RE DOING 


Y Public Library. Staff members of ' the 


Sos 


i 


library advised in setting up the project and 
contributed volunteer time in processing the 
data; the Erie County Historical Society 
and the Erie Civilian Defense Volunteer 
Office gathered the data for the files. 


A Book on Tobacco 


The George Arents Collection of Books 
Relating to Tobacco, which was deposited 
in the New York Public Library by the 
Arents family in 1944, has issued its first 
publication, a hitherto unpublished manu- 
script entitled 4 Few Words about Pipes, 
Smoking and Tobacco by a well-known 
author and caricaturist of the Victorian 
period, Alfred Crowquill (Alfred H. For- 


rester), 


Staf Gives Trustees A.L.A. Memberships 


The staff of the Public Library, Tampa, 
Fla., presented each of the five library board 
members with a year’s membership in the 
A.L.A, Trustees Division as a token of 
appreciation and esteem on the thirtieth 


g anniversary of the opening of the Tampa 


4 
^ 
~ 


Public Library. 


Ortho-Rater for Montclair 


The Free Public Library, Montclair, 
N.J., has received an Ortho-Rater for test- 
ing the visual aptitude of staff members. 
The test, which takes about six minutes 
per individual, is designed to increase em- 
ployee satisfaction and advancement by 
proper adjustment of visual factors. Start- 
ing in the fall, appointments will be taken 
by the library for others, especially those 
engaged in personnel work, 


March of Time Presents 


The Cleveland Public Library has been 
sponsoring a weekly free series of “March 
of Time” film programs in the main library. 
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In connection with the showing of the 
movie, the librarian arranged to have an 
informed speaker follow the film with dis- 
cussion and comment on the situation pre- 
sented by the film. 


Montclair Opinion Poll 


A public opinion poll to learn “What 
Montclair 1s Thinking” on current prob- 
lems of international scope was conducted 
by the Montclair library, the Montclair 
Forum, and the Montclair League of 
Women Voters. Of the one thousand 
adults questioned, each was asked, “What 
do you rely on most in forming your opin- 
ion?” The results showed the first four 
information sources were newspapers, radio, 
magazines, books, 


Vanity Fair Centenary 


The centenary anniversary of the publi- 
cation of Vanity Fair is being observed by 
the New York Public Library with an exhi- 
bition of the Berg collection of first editions, 
manuscripts, autograph letters, and draw- 
ings by and relating to William Makepeace 
Thackeray. A short sketch on Thackeray, 
accompanied by descriptive annotations of 
the material on exhibit, has been prepared 
by John D. Gordon and printed in pamphlet 
form by the New York Public Library in 
recognition of the occasion. 


Libraries at Institute of Government 


"The Washington Library Association 
sponsored a section dealing with problems 
of public library administration at the 
Twelfth Annual Institute of Government, 
which was held at the University of Wash- 
ington in Seattle, July 28-August 1, under 
the direction of the university's bureau of 
public administration. Harry C. Bauer, 
librarian and professor of librarianship at 
the university, was chairman of the section. 


PICKUPS 


NFORMATION about the first public library 
| in the American colonies, that of Charles 
Town, S.C., in 1698, has been gathered by 
Carolyn Sherwin Bailey, author of Miss 
Hickory, this year's Newbery Medal 
winner. According to the research on 
which this paper was based, this collection 
of two hundred and twenty-five books was 
gathered together by the Reverend Dr. 
Thomas Bray, who also prepared rules 
governing the use of these books. A large 
folio could be borrowed for four months, 
a smaller volume for one. For lost, des- 
troyed, or damaged books the borrower had 
to pay double the cost. The commissioners 
of the town were to visit the library each 
November 5 and thoroughly inspect the 
books. Charles Town, through its pro- 
prietors and landgrave, approved of the idea. 
‘They paid five-sixths of the library upkeep 
because of their conviction that: 


Books should be carried into the home. 
Standing libraries signify little in this Coun- 
try where Persons must ride some miles to 
look into a Book. There should be Lending 
Libraries which come home to ’em without 
charge. 


ARNES and Noble has recently issued 
B a story of the Army Airways Com- 
munication System entitled Highways in 
the Sky ¿y Major Louis S. Shores, formerly 
head of the George Peabody College for 
Teachers Library School and now director 
of the Florida State University Library 
School, Tallahassee. 


T THE meeting of the International 
Library Committee of the Interna- 


tional Federation of Library Associations in. 


May in Oslo, the invitation of the A.L.A. 


4 


By the Editor 


to hold the 1948 meeting of the federation 
in the United States was accepted. “The 
meeting will be in the form of an inter- 
national congress of libraries and bibliogra- 
phy. 

Officers of the federation elected in Oslo 
are: 

Wilhelm Munthe, Oslo, president 

Milton E. Lord, Boston, first vice president 

H. M. Cashmore, Birmingham, England, 
second vice president 

M. Hahn, Paris, third vice president 

T. P. Sevensma, Leiden, Netherlands, sec- 
retary 

A. C. Breycha-Vauthier, Geneva, Switzer- 
land, associate secretary. 


ERA A. PEARSON, librarian of the 
Port Library, Beloit, Kan., winner of 
the 1046 John Cotton Dana Publicity 
Award for libraries under 25,000, was sent 


to the San Francisco Conference as the guest. d 


of her town in appreciation of her services 
and as a result of her having received the 
award. 


PUBLIC LIBRARY for Gainesville, 
Mo., was made possible by a gift of 
books, through the Save the Children Fed- 
eration, from Dr. and Mrs. Charles L. 
Fackler of York, Pa., in memory of their 
daughter who died in 1943. Her collection 
of books was used as an incentive to acquire 
others. 

This is the second memorial library which 
has been established in a rural region 
through the assistance of the federation. 
The first was a gift from Mr. and Mrs. 


Ralph S. Williams of New York City to. 


the Bailey’s Switch School of Knox County, 
Ky., in memory of their son who was killed 


in World War II. 
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HROUGH a bond issue ordinance passed 

June 4 by the city commission, the New- 
ark Public Library will have $781,450 
available for much-needed improvements for 
the main library building. It is expected 
that the improvements will result in an 
annual saving of $23,000 in operating costs. 


HE Mississippi Federation of Business 
"qs Professional Women's Clubs 
adopted the following resolution upon the 
recommendation of its Education and Vo- 
cations Committee, as reported in the Mis- 
sisippi Business Woman: 


Since the public libraries throughout the 
state are considered educational institutions, 
since they do provide us and young people as 
well with vocational information, and since 
the Mississippi Library Association and the 
State Library Commission are charged with 
the responsibility of conducting a survey which 
will ultimately lead to better library service 
for all, the Mississippi Federation Education 
and Vocations Committee should inform the 
committee in charge of the survey of our sup- 
port, and, in addition, each local club, through 
its education and vocations committee, should 
offer its assistance and support to the public 
library movement in its own community. 


HE MEDAL OF MERIT was awarded to 

Dorothea V. Surtees, Camp Kilmer, 
N.J., at a testimonial dinner arranged for 
her on June 5 by her commanding officer. 


HE CORNERSTONE of Princeton Uni- 

versitys new $6,000,000 Harvey $. 
Firestone Memorial Library was laid at a 
formal ceremony on June 16. The build- 
ing, which is described as “an open-stock 
library,” will contain more than 660 carrels 
for both undergraduate and graduate stu- 
dents. 


e University of Pennsylvania Libra- 


ries now has a specially-built rare book 
room in the main library to house some 
30,000 rare books and manuscripts. 
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HE South Carolina State Library Board 
Pean an appropriation of $50,730 for 
1947-48, which is more than double that 
of any other year. “The money will be used 
to Increase ald to county libraries and to 
establish four regional libraries to serve 
areas at present without library service. 


MIDGET auto racer, Dann Vivier, who 

\ had to drop his career temporarily, is 

a patient in a Veterans Administration hos- 

pital at Fargo, N.D. While hospitalized 

he is spending his spare time reading all the 

technical books on automobiles—taking 

down nearly a volume of notes on engines, 

designs, weighis, and costs preparatory to 
building a fleet of midget cars. 


HE GROWTH of interest in the Great 

Books courses started by the University 
of Chicago three years ago has resulted in 
the organization of the Great Books Foun- 
dation, 19 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 3. The 
foundation will conduct courses for pros- 
pective leaders from cities wishing to estab- 
lish free classes in the great books and plans 
to issue the readings used for the courses 
in inexpensive editions. Robert M. Hut- 
chins is chairman of the board and Lynn 
A. Williams, Jr., who has been granted 
a leave of absence from his position as vice 
president of Stewart-Warner and who has 
been for two years a leader of one of the 
Great Books groups in Indianapolis, is presi- 
dent and active head of the foundation. 


NEW quarterly journal on archival 
A science in India entitled Indian Arch- 
ives, published by the Imperial Record 
Department, Government of India, New 
Delhi, made its initial appearance the first 
of this year. 


T ITS MEETING in August, the American 
Legion, Department of Illinois, 
adopted a resolution which stated: 
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... we do urge the Legionnaires in the De- 
partment of Illinois and throughout the nation 
to make an examination of the libraries in 
their villages, towns and cities with a view 
to investigating the type and character of 
books, periodicals and all other reading matter 
which are found therein to contain misleading 
subversive content, having in mind at all times 
that subversive elements active within the 
United States today, devotees of anti-American 
propaganda who insert in’ said reading matter 
cleverly written subversive statements often 
very difficult to identify as such 

Be it further resolved, that we do urge Di- 
rectors of public and private libraries, li- 
brarians, educators and all those concerned to 
examine carefully all reading matter in said 
libraries, schools and book stores with a view 
to routing out un-American and salicious (sic) 
material from our library shelves and news 
publications. 


The Legionnaires also sent a copy of the 
resolution to the national convention, which 
was held late in August, urging its adoption. 


tqT3HE Civic Merit Medal which is given 
E sns to the outstanding citizen of 
Elkhart, Ind., by the American Legion's 
“40 and 8” group, was presented this year 
to Harriet K. Shelley, who has been associ- 
ated with the Elkhart Public Library for 
the past forty-three years. 


- 


HE JULY issue of 4 Reader's Guide to 


Books, published by the Providence ' 


Public Library, is a testimonial honoring 
Clarence E. Sherman, librarian for the past 
twenty-five years. lt was prepared by the 
trustees and staff without the knowledge of 
Mr. Sherman, who was attending the 
A.L.A. conference in San Francisco when 
the booklet came out. 


HE SPECIAL Libraries Association has 
^] awarded its first grant for study of 
American special library techniques by a 
foreign librarian to Anne Margrethe Lo- 
vaas, a native of Norway, who has just 
completed her first year's course at the 
School of Library Service at Columbia. 
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oNDON's Central Music Library, which 
B is planned to open the first of the year, 
owes its inception to the efforts of two 
Englishwomen who were long-time resi- 
dents of the United States: Dorothy Law- 
ton, who in May 1946 retired as head of 
the Music Division, Fifty-eighth St. 
Branch, New York Public Library, and 
Mrs. Christie-Moore, better known as 
Winifred Christie, the pianist. Miss Law- 
ton as curator of the new library will follow 


the same plan she originated and developed, 


here in this country, while Mrs. Christie- 
Moore has donated ten thousand pounds 
toward its initial financing. Lionel R. Mc- 
Colvin, librarian, Westminster Public 
Library, has offered temporary headquarters 
space for the new collection in a building 
which his institution recently acquired. 


HE Portland Traction Company se- 
lected Bertha B. Hallam, Medical 
School Library, University of Oregon, Port- 
land, as the “Citizen of the Week,” during 


the week of July 27-August 2. Large Bd 


play cards carrying her picture and thé 
announcement appeared in local streetcars 
and busses. 


AKER & “TAYLOR has issued Through 
B the Sieve—-1047, which is a catalog of 
“salesworthy books of small publishers.” 
Copies of it may be secured free from the 
Baker & Taylor Company, 55 Fifth Ave., 
New York City 3. 


NATIONAL conference of theological 

librarians was held at the Presbyterian 
Seminary, Louisville, Ky., on June 23-24. 
Officers elected for the year are: 


President, L. R. Elliott, Southwestern Bap- 


tist Theological Seminary, Ft. Worth; vice y 
president, Raymond P. Morris, Y ale Divinity- 


School, New Haven, Conn.; secretary, Robert 
F. Beach, Garrett Biblical Institute, Evanston, 
Ill.; and treasurer, Ernest M. White, Pres- 
byterian Seminary, Louisville. 


` 


“ALA. NEW 


Fourth Activities Committee Chair- 
man 

RaLPH R. SHaw, U.S. Department of 
Agriculture Library, Washington, D.C., 
is now chairman of the Fourth Activities 
Committee, filling the vacancy left by the 


7f resignation of Emerson Greenaway, Enoch 


Pratt Free Library, Baltimore. 


"Hospital Libraries" 


THE Division of Hospital Libraries has 
had thirty thousand copies of a-leaflet on 
"Hospital Libraries" printed, giving infor- 
mation for student counselors, library school 
students, state library extension agencies, 
hospital administrators, and doctors and 
nurses. 


J.M.R.T. Aids Foreign Librarians 


A FOR SEVERAL months librarians through- 


out the country have been receiving requests 
from destitute European librarians asking 
for assistance of all kinds, usually for food 
and clothing. Most of the letters were 
cleared through the International Relations 
Office and then sent to Frances Stalker, 
chairman of the Junior Members Round 
- “Table. She in turn assigned them to the 
various groups in the states which sent boxes 
of food and clothing. The donors have 
received many expressions of gratitude. 


Scarsdale Publicity Scrapbook 


A SCRAPBOOK. of material on the history, 
aims, and work of the Public Library, 


«af Scarsdale, N.Y., on file in the A.L.A. Public 


“Relations Office, may be borrowed by libra- 
rians who wish suggestions and ideas de- 
signed to stimulate community interest and 
local cooperation in the work of their 


Midwinter Conference 
January 29-February 1 


respective libraries. “This and other scrap- 
books available from the Public Relations 
Office include suggestions for the establish- 
ment of a friends of the library organization 
and for promotion of library-community 
cooperation. 


A.L.A. Staff 


ON SEPTEMBER 2 Donald A. Riechmann 
assumed his duties as assistant to Executive 
Secretary Milam. Mr. Riechmann replaced 
Wilfred Laurier Morin who resigned his 
position in July to go to Cornell University 
Library. Mr, Riechmann has his A.B. 
from Elmhurst College and his B.L.S. from 
the Graduate Library School, University of 
Chicago. He worked as a student assistant 
while attending Elmhurst College and at 
the Elmhurst Public Library. He was in 
Army intelligence work during the war and 
worked in an English bookstore for one 
month after the end of the war. 


National Relations Publicity 


WITH PROSPECTS bright for a vote in 
the Senate and early hearings in the House 
on the Public Library Service Demonstra- 
tion Bill when Congress reconvenes on 
Jan. 2, 1948, a strong publicity campaign 
to gain support for the measure is being 
planned by the National Relations Office. 
The Washington office, in cooperation with 
the state federal relations committees, plans 
to launch the action program this month. 

Personal contact with congressmen is 
considered the most important thing to be 
done this fall. Each state coordinator has 
been asked to appoint persons to interview 
congressmen at home between sessions. It is 
particularly important that those members 
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of Congres who have never been ap- 
proached on the bill or who have not made 
a definite commitment be reached. 4 

A kit of informational material has been 
provided each interviewer by the National 
Relations Office. “The material is prepared 
to give the interviewer all the facts needed 
to present a clear and convincing argument 
for the bill, including supporting data re- 
garding the library situation in the United 
States. Interviews will be arranged for 
October and necessary follow-ups will be 
made in December. 

Plans are also being made for an inten- 
sive press and radio publicity campaign 
when Congress reconvenes. A concerted 
effort will be made from all areas to 
win favor for the bill and get it passed in 
1948. 


Suggestion to Program Chairmen 


A DISTINGUISHED Canadian librarian 
calls attention to the fact that conference 
programs of various groups within the 
A.L.A. frequently appear to overlook the 
fact that Canadian librarians as well as li- 
brarians of. the United States are full- 
fledged members of the Association. , 


Bulletin Advertising 


BEGINNING with the 1948 volume of the 
A.L.A. Bulletin commercial advertising will 
appear in the pages of the A.L.A. Bulletin. 
It is hoped that this innovation in the 
A.L.A.’s official organ will produce enough 
revenue to make it possible to increase the 
number of pages in the Bulletin devoted to 
textual material. At the time that the ad- 
vertising program is inaugurated the paper 
in the Bulletin will be changed to a white 


coated finish to allow for better reproduc- ` 


tion of cuts. 
A. L. Remley, for the past two years sales 
and advertising assistant in the A.L.A, 
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Publishing Department, on September 1 pe 
came advertising manager for the 4.L.4. 
Bulletin and will also handle exhibits at the 
A.L.A. conferences. 


A.A.S.L. Honorary Members 


AT SAN Francisco the American Asso- 
ciation of School Librarians made the 
following, all of whom are retired school 
librarians, honorary members of the 


A.A.S.L.: 


Annie Spencer Cutter Pd 
Lucile F. Fargo 

Mary E. Hall 

Mary A. Kingsbury 

Ella Morgan 

Helen L. Price 

Martha C. Pritchard 

Martha Wilson 


Midwinter Hotel Rates 


'T HE RATES for hotel accommodations at 
the Edgewater Beach Hotel in Chicago for 
the Midwinter Conference, Jan. 28-Feb. 
I, 1948, are as follows: 


Single rooms $4.90 
Double rooms (two persons) 9.70 
Suites (two persons) 13.00 
Family unit (four persons) 13.00 
Sun parlor suites (two persons) 16.00 


The above prices are subject to change. 


Hildebrand's Atomic Energy Speech | 


A SHOW of ande at a general session in 
San Francisco registered widespread interest 
in reprints of Dr. Hildebrand's speech, 
“How Not to Control Atomic Energy” 
(A.L.A. Bulletin, Sept. 1, 1947). Please 
let the Publishing Department of the A.L.A. 
know promptly how many you wish. Prices: 
25 copies, $1.50; 50, $2.50; 100, $4.00; à 
250, $9.00; 500, $17.00; 1000, $32.00. 
Reprints at this price can be made available 
only if 10,000 or more copies are ordered. 


s 


The 


CLEARING HOUSE 


Public Library Statistics 


THE Federal Security Agency, Office of 
Education, Washington 25, D.C., now has 
available “Statistics of Public Library 


. Systems in Cities of 25,000 to 34,999 Popu- 


lation, 1944-45.” 


Negro Newspaper Microfilm Service 


LIBRARIES and educational institutions 
may now purchase positive microcopies of 
more than half of the nineteenth-century 
Negro newspapers being filmed under the 
auspices of the Committee on Negro Studies, 
American Council of Learned Societies, 
1219 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington 6, 
D.C. Further information and order lists 
may be obtained from the committee. Some- 
time this year the committee is also publish- 
ing a directory of approximately two thou- 
sand Negro newspapers published between 
1827 and 1947. Information will include 
location of files and available microcopies. 


New P.LE. Service and Address 


Marcu 1 the Program Information Ex- 
change, Inc., whose new address is 816 
‘Twenty-first St, N.W., Washington 6, 
D.C., issued its first bimonthly Organiza- 
tion Newsletter, containing four pages of 
inside information about opinion trends and 
forthcoming events in the organization field, 
in addition to a Supplement giving special 
reports of new developments in the pro- 
grams of active members of P.I.E. and of 
subscribing firms. The report on A.L.A. 
appeared on pages 5-6 of the Supplement. 
A year's subscription to the two publications 
is $25; to nonprofit organizations, $15. 


Brief News of 


General Interest 


Children's Book Week 


'THE TWENTY-EIGHTH national observ- 
ance of Children's Book Week will be cele- 
brated this year during the week of 
November 16-22. This year's slogan will 
be “Books for the World of “Tomorrow.” 
A poster interpreting the theme has been 
designed by Ingri and Edgar Parin D'Aul- 
aire, noted illustrators of children's books, 
and is now available, in addition to a free 
manual, from the Children's Book Council, 


62 W. 45th St., New York City 19. 


American Education Week 


MATERIAL on the observance of Ameri- 
can Education Week, November 9-15 this 
year, may be secured by writing the Na- 
tional Education Association, 1201 Six- 


teenth St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


New Movie on Writing 


A NEW 16MM. educational sound film on 
the development of writing entitled “The 
26 Old Characters” has been prepared by 
the W. A. Sheaffer Pen Company. Details 
concerning the free loan of this film may . 
be obtained from the Jam Handy Organi- 
zation, 2821 Grand Blvd., Detroit. 


Catalog Cards for Records 


LIBRARIES interested in obtaining printed 
catalog cards for phonograph records may 
do so by writing the Andriot Index Service, 
1619 Fairfax Ave., Cincinnati 7. 


Sample Copies of Broadside 


LIBRARIANS interested in seeing a copy 
of the Theatre Library Association’s publi- 
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cation, Broadside, may do so by notifying 
the editor, Mrs. Sarah Chokla Gross, 11 


Newkirk Ave, East Rockaway, 


arising from printing delays. 


Sturgis Display Signs 

ILLUSTRATED display signs, 34” x 12”, 
describing special book collections (pictures 
of four of them appear below) may now 
be purchased at a cost of 10¢ each or $15 
for a complete set of 203 signs from the 
Library Division, Sturgis Printing Co., Inc., 
Box 329, Sturgis, Mich. A 10 per cent 
discount is allowed on purchases of twelve 


or more posters. 
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Library Association Meetings 
THE FOLLOWING state and provincial 
library association meetings will be held in 
the places and at the times indicated : 
Alabama Library Association, October 31- 


November 1, Tutwiler Hotel, Birmingham 
Arkansas Library Association, November 
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did not receive one last year should repeat 
his request, as some of the notices may have 
been lost last year because of complications 
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6-7, Little Rock 


Association of School Librarians of Mary- 


land, October 31, Enoch Pratt Free Library, 
Baltimore 


Colorado Library Association, October 24- 
25, Olin Hotel, Denver 

Indiana Library Association and Trustees 
Association, October 30, 31, November 1, 
Lincoln Hotel, Indianapolis 

Kansas Library Association, October 14- 
16, Jayhawk Hotel, Topeka 

Mississippi Library Association, October 
23-25, Robert E. Lee Hotel, Jackson 


Nebraska Library Association, October 16- 
18, Hotel Clarke, Hastings 
North Carolina Library Association, Octo- 


ber 15-18, Robert E. Lee Hotel, Winston- 
Salem 


North Carolina Negro Library Association, 
October 24-25, Willeston Industrial School, 
Wilmington 

Oklahoma Library Association, October 24- 
25, Severs Hotel, Muskogee 

Regional Library Conference, includes 
Delaware, District of Columbia, Maryland, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and West Vir- 


ginia, October 9-11, Lord Baltimore Hotel, 
Baltimore 


South Carolina Library Association, Octo- 
ber 31-November 1, Francis Marion Hotel, 
Charleston 


“Tennessee Library Association, October 23- 
25, Hermitage Hotel, Nashville 

Upper Midwest Library Conference, in- 
cludes North and South Dakota, lowa, Min- 
nesota, and Wisconsin, October 3-7, Hotel 
‘Nicollet, Minneapolis 


West Virginia Library Association, Octo- 
ber 25, Daniel Boone Hotel, Charleston 


Public Affairs Pamphlets 


Our Negro Veterans by Charles G. Bolté 
and Louis Harris (Public Affairs Pamphlet 
No. 128), based on a series of surveys made 
by the Bureau of the Census, the National 
Urban League, the Southern Regional 
Council, and the American Veterans Com- 
mittee, and The Struggle for Atomic Con- 
trol by William T. R. Fox (No. 129), may 
be secured from the Public Affairs Com- 
mittee, Inc., 22 E. 38th St, New York 
City, at an increased price of 206 per copy. 


- 
m 


THE CLEARING HOUSE 


Philadelphia Libraries' Directory 


Onpzns for the seventh edition of the 

Directory of Libraries and Informational 

` Sources in Philadelphia and Vicinity should 

be sent to Rebecca K. Bonner, Philadelphia 

Textile Institute, Broad and Pine Sts., 
Philadelphia 2. Price per copy is $1.75. 


U.N. Documents Depositories 


List of depository libraries set up through 
the State Department for United Nations 
- processed documents: 


Harvard University Library, Cambridge, 
Mass. 
Yale University Library, New Haven, 
Conn. 
Brown University Library, Providence, R.I. 
New York Public Library, New York 
City 
Columbia University Libraries, New York 
City 
Johns Hopkins University Library, Balti- 
more 
Cornell University Library, Ithaca, N.Y. 
Princeton University Library, Princeton, 
N.J. 
University of North Carolina Library, 
"NX Chapel Hill 
Joint University Libraries, Nashville, Tenn. 
Louisiana State University Libraries, Uni- 
versity Station, Baton Rouge 
University of Texas Library, Austin 
University of Chicago Libraries, Chicago 
Northwestern University Libraries, Evans- 
ton, Ill. 
Cleveland Public Library 
St. Louis Public Library 
General Library, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor 
University of Illinois Library, Urbana 
University of Minnesota Library, Minne- 
apolis 
Denver Public Library 
University of California Library, Berkeley 
Stanford University Libraries, Stanford 
University, Calif. ; 
[ University of California at Los Angeles 
x= Los Angeles Public Library 
University of Washington Library, Seattle 


Empire Digest Available 
LIBRARIES interested in securing back 
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numbers of the magazine Empire Digest 
may do so by writing to Empire Information 
Ltd., Empire House, 47 Wellesley St., 
Toronto 5, Ont., Canada. A special intro- 
ductory offer for a ten months’ subscription 
at $2 is now in effect. 


Reference Books for College Li- 


braries 


A REVISED EDITION of The Classified 
List of Reference Books and Periodicals 
for College Libraries, edited by W. Stanley 
Hoole, director of University of Alabama 
Libraries, is now available for $2 from M. 
C. Huntley, executive secretary, Southern 
Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, 2081 21st Ave., S., Birmingham, 
Ala. 


Pratt’s Guide to Reference Books 


SUBTITLED A Brief Guide for Students 
and Other Users of the Library, Enoch 
Pratt Free Library’s small pamphlet, Ref- 
erence Books, presents the more popular 
type reference materials for the aid of the 
general public. Copies may be ordered 
from the library at a cost of 75¢ each or: 
50€ each in quantities of ten or more. 


Transcriptions of Author Interviews 


“MEET THE AUTHOR,” interviews by 
Bob Dworkin with outstanding authors re- 
siding in Southern California, have been re- 


- corded and are now available to libraries in 


other cities, Information regarding these 
transcriptions may be obtained from Bob 
Dworkin, 324 N. Mathews St., Los An- 
geles 33. 


Catholic Library Practice 


Catholic Library Practice, edited by 
Brother David Martin, C.S.C., University 
of Portland, Portland, Ore., describes the 
various fields of Catholic library practice as 
written by specialists. The 224-page vol- 
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ume may be purchased from the University 
of Portland Press, Portland 3, Ore., for 
$2.25 postpaid. 


“Meet the Sciences” 


A. SIX-PAGE book list entitled “Meet the 
Sciences” has been prepared by the New 
Jersey Library Association and is available 
for 10¢ each or in lots of one hundred for 
, $2 from Marian C. Manley, Newark Free 
Public Library. 
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Books from Germany 


STECHERT-HAFNER, Ince., has recently 
announced that arrangements have now 
been completed which make it possible for 


them to accept orders for all German books 


and periodicals published in the four zones 
For further information 
about ordering German publications write 
to Stechert-Hafner, Inc., 31 E. Tenth St., 
New York City 3. 


Positions 


Librarian, young, experienced, B.S., B.L.S. de- 
grees, desires position in small college in South 
(prefers Mississippi or Louisiana). Salary, $2100 
minimum. Bra. 


Librarian II: Beginning salary, $244.52 per 
month. Librarian III: Beginning salary, $294.52 
per month. Candidates must be accredited uni- 
versity and library school graduates and have 
experience in library work. Maximum age for 
Librarian II, 35; for Librarian III, 4o. Civil 
service tenure and pension system. Write to 
City Service Commission, City Hall, Milwau- 
kee, Wis., at once for detailed information and 
application blank. 


Brooklyn Public Library will accept applica- 
tions from library school graduates for positions 
- in the cataloging department. Salary range, 
$2220-$3060, depending on experience. Brook- 
vn Public Library, Grand Army Plaza, Brook- 
yn 17. 


THE DETROIT PUBLIC LIBRARY has an 
opening for a principal library assistant in its 
Medical Sciences Department. Salary, $3799. 
Experience in medicine or related fields neces- 
sary. Applications invited. 


Wanted: Professionally trained librarian for 
public library position. Apply to Mrs. F. J. 
Scholtz, 312 1 Ave., S.E., Watertown, S.D. 

Children's librarian, 


also cataloger, some 


training required, attractive library, salary good, 
contact librarian, Chisholm, Minn. 


Wanted: Professionally trained general assist- 
ant with knowledge of cataloging for library in 
prosperous growing town in central Illinois. 
Good future. Write giving training, experience, 
and salary expected. Br6 


Wanted: Catalog librarian. Library school 
graduate with experience. Progressive library 
near Boston. Beginning salary, $2275. Annual 
merit increases. Apply: Corinne Mead, Public 
Library, Winchester, Mass. 


Head reference department with staff of five. 
Graduate college of recognized standing plus 
year in accredited library school, 
of reference experience. Salary, $2800. Apply 
Package Loan Library Bureau, Division of Ex- 
tension, University of Texas, Austin. 


Cataloger wanted: For progressive and experi- 
mental Catholic university opening this fall. 
Three-year plan calls for separate building, 
10,000 books. Eventual size collection, 30,000. 
Opportunity to build model library from begin- 
ning. Candidate should have library degree, 
some experience (college preferred), initiative, 
adaptability to new methods. Salary, $2700; one 
month vacation, tenure, contribution to A.L.A. re- 
tirement plan. Opportunity for professional con- 
tacts. Reply to Olga M. Peterson, University of 
Saint Thomas, 3812 Montrose Blvd., Houston, 
Tex. 





Notices by A.L.A. personal or institutional members will be inserted for a charge of fifty cents 


a line; minimum one dollar and a half. Deadline: tenth of month preceding publication. 


Pay- 


ment should not be made until statement is sent from the Bulletin office. 


Advertisements offering less than $2100, the minimum salary recommended by the A.L.A. Coun- 


cil, are accepted after advertisers have been reminded that $2100 is the minimum recommended by 
A.L.A. and that it is difficult to fill positions at that figure. 
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Executive Secretary s Report 


HE IMPETUS which the war gave to 
industry has lifted production to an 


all-time high, with estimates for 1947 
at $197,000,000,000 as compared with 
$77,574,000,000 in 1940. This is a substantial 
gain even if the 1947 figure is discounted be- 
cause of higher prices. 

But the impetus which the war and peace 
gave to libraries has not lifted their incomes 
to comparable levels. In fact, most public, 
school, and college libraries have lost ground. 


~“{ Their incomes have not kept pace with rising 


costs. One great reference library has closed 
the year with a huge deficit. One university 
library with very large resources will have to 
find several hundred thousand dollars of addi- 
tional income if it is to keep going on a nor- 
mal basis. Only one public library has re- 
ported to A.L.A. an increase over 1940 of 
50 per cent, which is the estimated rise in 
the cost of operation. 

The Congress, in its wisdom, has reduced 
the appropriation for the Library of Congress 
despite presentation by the librarian of pro- 
posals for expansion and improvement, 
supported by a convincing report of a survey 
committee. It ordered complete liquidation of 
the promising new Motion Picture Division. 
It eliminated half of the salary fund of 
$600,000 for Army librarians. Seventeen in- 
formation libraries in foreign countries have 
been closed and thirteen librarians have been 
recalled from overseas duty by the State De- 
partment—because of reduced appropriations. 

The A.L.A. itself, as I explained in my re- 
port to the Council in San Francisco (4.L.4A. 
Bulletin, August 1947), will have to find at 
least $50,000 of new annual flexible income 
before it can match the quantity and quality 
of service given before the war, without 
drawing on its endowment capital. 

Such a reduction in the buying power of 
libraries would be serious at any time. It is 
tragic in this period when the United States 
and the world need, perhaps as much as any- 
thing else one can think of, a great improve- 
ment and expansion of the agencies of 
‘communication, information, and education. 
For it is generally agreed, I think, that never 
in the history of the world has it been so 
urgently necessary that people’s opinions be 


based on truth, not on prejudice and propa- 
ganda, 


All Dressed Up and No Place to Go 


Another element of tragedy, or perhaps of 
pathos, is that librarians in 1947 have more 
ambitious, well-considered plans for improve- 
ment and expansion of library services than 
ever before and for lack of funds are unable 
to carry them out. | 

'Ihe "National Plan for Public Library 
Service" has been completed after many years 
of work by scores of people under the able 
leadership of Carleton B. Joeckel. It makes 
and justifies the somewhat revolutionary pro- 
posal that public library service be provided 
through the maintenance of abeut 1200 large 
library systems which would serve the whole 
population well rather than, as now, by 6000 
or 7000 libraries, many very small, which 
leave one-third of the population unserved 
and another one-third very inadequately pro- 
vided for. This plan also proposes new and 
improved types of service, use of audio-visual 
materials and other new media of communi- 
cation, and ways of improving personnel, 
buildings, and library methods. “The A.L.A. 
must assume joint responsibility with state 
library extension agencies for its implementa- 
tion. It is our task to give the plan wide 
distribution and publicity, not only to librari- 
ans and trustees, but to national organizations 
as well, and to encourage its acceptance as 
an action program. A.L.A.’s public library 
specialist, through attendance at meetings and 
field work, will make such contribution as she 
can to this task. Generous appropriations for 
travel from the Library Extension Division 
and its State Agency Section will increase her 
effectiveness. The Public Library Service 
Demonstration Bill now before Congress, 
sponsored especially by the national and state 
federal relations committees and the National 
Relations Office, will be a great stimulus 
within the states when it is passed and signed. 
The chief burden of making the plan a work- 
ing program will, however, rest with the 
library extension agencies of the several 
states. Fortunately, many of them have re- 
ceived substantial increases in their appro- 
priations in recent years and some of them 
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are well on the way toward the desired goals. 

Other groups have contented themselves 
with less ambitious planning efforts but near- 
ly all have decided which way they want to go. 
The college librarians have College and Uni- 
versity Libraries and Librarianship; the re- 
search librarians, the Farmington plan; the 
school librarians, School Libraries for Today 
and Tomorrow; the hospital librarians, Ob- 
jectives and Standards; the children's librari- 
ans are preparing a manuscript on the 
philosophy of planning of children's library 
service; and the young people's librarians have 
completed a planning manuscript. A self- 
constituted group of university librarians has 
made notable progress in setting up criteria 
for new buildings, and a public library group 
is beginning to do a similar job. A.L.A. 
boards, committees, and divisions have their 
plans and programs, for international rela- 
tions, for library use of audio-visual ma- 
terials, for the recruitment and professional 
education of more and better library person- 
nel, and so on. 

Librarians know where they want to go— 
and that is in itself a considerable achieve- 
ment—but the facilities for getting there are 
painfully inadequate. 


National Relations 


Protection and advancement of library in- 
terests in Washington was a major task in 
1946-47. It was an undertaking which re- 
sulted in some successes, some failures. Of 
our dealings with executive agencies—which 
is an everyday occurrence—it is possible to 
report sympathetic and understanding con- 
sideration of library needs almost without 
exception. Of our relations with Congress— 
which are less frequent but this year both 
numerous and important—we can report sym- 
pathetic consideration in most offices, lack of 
understanding in others, and results which 
were only fair. 

Cooperation with the Superintendent of 
Documents will illustrate relations with ex- 
ecutive agencies. Jerome Kear Wilcox, 
chairman of our Public Documents Commit- 
tee, and Paul Howard, of the National Re- 
lations Office, made known to Fred W. 
Cromwell, the new Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, some of the needs and problems of 
libraries in the procurement and use of fed- 
eral publications. So sympathetic and un- 
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derstanding were Mr. Cromwell and his 
chief, the Public Printer, that they invited 
Mr. Wilcox to survey the activities which 
are related to libraries. Results are already 
observable in the much more rapid shipment 
of publications to libraries, and the September 
issue of the Monthly Catalog will reflect 
some of the substantial improvements recom- 
mended by Mr. Wilcox in the indexing and 
Cataloging of documents. For further details 
see the report of the committee in this Bulletin 
and the paper read by the Assistant Super- 
intendent of Documents at San Francisco as 
printed in the Library Journal for August. 

Relations with Congress this year were 
concerned with the Public Library Service 
Demonstration Bill; revision of the pestal 
rates; establishment of a National Science 
Foundation; federal aid to education; pro- 
posed restriction on use of funds for national 
archives; salaries of certain officers of the 
government; extension of social security; and 
appropriations for the Library of Congress, 
Service to Libraries Section of the Office 
of Education, and Army libraries, as well as 
other minor items—all in the realm of do- 
mestic affairs. In the international field 
A.L.A. supported the Mundt Bill and appro- 
priations for UNESCO and for cultural re- 
lations with Latin America and throughout 
the world. For details see the reports of the 
Federal Relations Committee and the Inter- 
national Relations Board. Many officers, 
members, boards, and committees participated 
in these activities. It is gratifying to have 
had from officers of government departments 
and from congressmen testimony as to the 
usefulness of opinions and proposals of li- 
brarians. One result which will be helpful 
in future years is that congressmen are more 
aware of the A.L.A. and its interests and 
better acquainted with librarians in their 
areas than ever before. 


Public Relations 


After more than a year of planning, ad- 
vertising, and selling, the cooperative Library 
Public Relations Service has been launched 
by the Mitchell McKeown organization though 
it still lacks the full number of subscribers 
to make it pay its way. 

The service is based on the assumption that 
library public relations conform more or 
less to a general pattern which can be identi- 


oo 
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fied by a central agency and that such an 
agency can plan public relations activities 
which will be useful. in a large number of 
communities. The service will not do the 
whole job for the library; it does provide 
the expert advice, suggestion, and planning 
which enable the library, with limited staff 
time, to do a better job for itself. 

The service consists of a monthly packet, 
plus advisory service to individual libraries 
on local problems. The first packet includes 
a case study, telling how one library did a 
good public relations job in winning a tax 
campalgn; simple directions for organizing 
public relations service in a library of any 
size; a suggested release to be adapted to the 
local situation; a collection of publicity ideas; 
and a newsletter about library public relations 
all over the country. 

The annual fee is from $50 to $200 de- 
pending on the size of the library's income. 
The librarian of one large public library, 
who was at first quite sure that this service 
would not be worth its cost to his library 
because he had a good public relations assis- 
tant on his staff, subscribed as soon as he 
examined the first monthly packet. It is hoped 
and expected that many others, large and 
small, will be similarly convinced. 

There has been great clamor for more na- 


e tional publicity and for more help with local 


) 


publicity. And quite properly, for the oppor- 
tunities are almost limitless. The objective is 


. not to glorify libraries but to increase support 


for better service and wider use in the interest 
of public enlightenment. Being unable to fi- 
nance a big program out of A.L.A. funds, or 
to find special funds, this plan of cooperative 
financing of one aspect of public relations 
was worked out as an experiment. If it suc- 
ceeds it may establish a pattern for financing 
other services much needed by a large number 
of libraries. 

Each year the Public Relations Office 
handles a great variety of items: library ar- 
ticles for encyclopedias and annuals; confer- 
ence releases for newspapers and radio; 
articles for magazines; help to writers of 
library books and articles; radio spot an- 
nouncements; advisory service to libraries. 


5 To these and other more or less conventional 


tasks were added this year a splendid article 
on the “National Plan for Public Libraries” 
by Benjamin Fine in the New York Times; 
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two or three good library radio programs; 
preparation of a seven-year report for the 
International Federation of Library Associa- . 
tions; and the assembling of material for a 
public library exhibit at the second general 
conference of UNESCO in Mexico City in 
November, | 

Olga M. Peterson, chief of the office, who 
also has responsibility for special member- 
ships, gave practically full time for one-half 
the year to a special campaign for $25 and 
$100 memberships. Cecelia T. Hoffmann 
handled general public relations from Decem- 
ber 1946 to July 1947. Miss Peterson is a 
member of the Executive Board of the Na- 
tional Publicity Council for Health and So- 
cial Welfare and of the Board of Advisers 
of Agenda, a magazine for clubwomen. 

Publicity for the National Relations Office 
has been well handled largely by a special 
assistant in the Chicago office. Next year the 
experiment will be tried of having the assist- 
ant attached to the Washington office. Re- 
gardless of where the work is done, the need 
is urgent for almost daily exchange of in- 
formation in the interest of coordination of 
activities and contacts, ; 

- In spite of a very full program and a 
highly creditable performance, our handling 
of public relations leaves much to be desired. 
The necessary jobs are so numerous and our 
staff limitations (one professional and one 
clerical assistant) so restricting that there 
is little opportunity for large-scale planning. 
What we ought to do is to have a Public Re- 
lations Office adequate and competent to bring 
to bear on every important A.L.A. and library 
objective the whole battery of public rela- 
tions conceptions and skills for the better and 
quicker achievement of those goals. 


International Relations 


Highlights of the year include: participa- 
tion in the work of UNESCO, including 
representation at the first general conference, 
membership on the U. $. commission, and 
the assembling of materials for a UNESCO 
public library exhibit at the second general 
conference in Mexico in November; the final 
or semifinal work on the books and periodicals 
projects for devastated libraries, Latin 
America, China, Philippines, and Near East; 
visits of foreign librarians, including the dis- 
tinguished Eugene Cardinal Tisserant and M. 
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Julien Cain; representation at meetings of the 
committee of the International Federation of 
Library Associations and of conferences of 
the International Federation of Documenta- 
tion; preparation for I.F.L.A. of a report on 
U.S. libraries, 1940-47; decision of 1.F,L.A. 
to hold its international congress in the 
United States in 1948; participation in the 
Assembly of Librarians of the Americas; a 
large representation of distinguished librari- 
ans from many parts of the world at the San 
Francisco Conference; visits of Mae Graham 
of the Headquarters staff to Japan and of 
Leon Carnovsky to Germany at the request of 
the War Department; cooperation with the 
Junior Red Cross in the inauguration of a 
project for the translation of children's books; 
acting with Luther H. Evans and Ralph A. 
Beals as an advisory committee on the United 
Nations’ library; continued close relations 

. } 
with the Department of State and other gov- 
ernment agencies. See the report of the 
board in this Bulletin for details. 

After five years of wartime operation on 
a large scale the International Relations 
Board took stock of its accomplishments and 
a look ahead. Ralph R. Shaw was engaged 
to make a survey. When his thoroughgoing 
report was in hand the board made a restate- 
ment of policy which, when approved by 
Council, became the Association's policy on 
international library relations, Major recom- 
mendations are a reduction in long-time 
project operation, more emphasis on advisory, 
planning, and coordinating services, and on 
aiding American libraries to improve their 


informational service in the broad field of' 


international understanding. The policy 
statement and the survey report were pub- 
lished as part II of the 4.L.4. Bulletin for 
June 1947. 

Although the closing out of the book pur- 
chasing projects is in line with A.L.A. policy, 
the board and the officers of the Association 
believe that some way must be found to 
replenish the fund for the interchange of 
librarians and to continue the International 
Relations Office beyond December 1948, 
when present grants will terminate. 


Personnel 


Shortage of personnel is now one of the 
most serious problems confronting libraries 


and the A.L.A. 
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Even before the war, the supply of avail- 
able librarians was absorbed annually by 
appointments to new positions or for replace- 
ments. By 1942 the increased demand for 
librarians in government service and in camp, 
station, and service command libraries, 
coupled with the need to replace librarians 
who entered the armed forces, found the pro- 
fession without adequate resources in person- 
nel. From 10940 to 1944 library school 
enrolments decreased steadily, further in- 
creasing the gap between supply and demand 
of librarians at a time when libraries were 
taking advantage of exceptional opportunities 
for expansion of services. A study, “Postwar 
Library Personnel" published in January 
1944, estimated that 18,000 librarians would 
be needed in the six years following the close 
of the war. 

The Placement Office was asked to make 
suggestions for 2104 positions between Sept. 
I, 1946, and Aug. 19, 1947, with only 556 
persons registering for positions, and most of 
them already employed. Nearly every person 
placed, therefore, leaves a vacancy to be 
filled. 

The San Francisco Conference Placement 
Office statistics are a fair sample of the situa- 
tion. “There were 391 requests for persons to 
fill positions and 160 persons registered look- 


ing for positions. An analysis of salaries E. 


shows even a wider gap than the difference 
between 391 and 160. 





Salaries Positions Open Registrants 
Under $2100 18 3 
$2100-$2399 78 IO 
$2400-$2699 171 42 
$2700-$2999 44 22 
$3000-$3999 54 65 
$4000- 9 16 
None quoted 17 2 

391 160 


Employees are now able to choose their 
employers with care and caution. They are 
influenced, not only by salaries and profes- 
sional opportunity, but by hours of work, 
vacations, sick leaves, hospitalization, group 
insurance, tenure, pensions, and housing. 

Under these circumstances salaries have 
naturally risen. Beginners often get $2400 
to $3000. Even so, a tentative survey by the 
Board on Personnel Administration reveals 
that hundreds of professional librarians have 
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not yet reached the board's recommended 
minimum of $2100. 

Also, under these circumstances, librarians 
and the A.L.A. are giving more attention to 
ways of improving salaries and conditions of 
work and to personnel administration. The 
panel at San Francisco on “Salaries—What 
Can We Do to Improve Them?” brought 


out ten points of importance (4.L.A. Bulle- 


tin, p. 253, August 1947). The salary sched- 
ule and salary statement approved at Buffalo 
in 1946 are useful measuring sticks, but they 
have not been used to their full limits by 
state associations, staff organizations, and ad- 
ministrators for whom they were prepared. 

Library administrators are more and more 
realizing that job analysis and classification 
are the foundation upon which all personnel 
policies and activities rest. They are the 
hub of the wheel in relation to recruiting, 
selection, placement, training, promotion, 
salaries, and organization. More libraries 
are developing classification plans, using staff 
committees to do the work, sometimes with 
the help of an expert as consultant. 

The subcommittee working on analysis of 
library duties has prepared a draft which will 
now be tested in libraries. All library duties 
have been broken down into professional or 
nonprofessional and have been defined. The 
test will attempt to prove the level of re- 
sponsibility, the qualifications, aptitudes, etc., 
needed to perform the duty, and how the 
various duties are actually combined into 
positions in various libraries. 

The personnel institute and personnel clinic 
at San Francisco proved conclusively that li- 
brarians and employees are keenly interested 
in knowing about personnel administration. 
Plans for regional institutes are being made. 

A statement of principles of tenure for 
nonprofessional library employees was 
adopted by the A.L.À. Council at San Fran- 
cisco. 

Substantial changes are being made in the 
curricula of library schools. Arguments con- 
tinue over the proposal to offer library courses 
in the undergraduate college years. Experi- 
ments now under way may help to prove or 
disprove the merits of the proposal. ‘The 


"Board of Education for Librarianship en- 


courages the experimentation but urges cau- 
tion, realizing that the shortage of librarians 
may lead to more precipitate action than 
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will be desirable if the long-time professional 
standards are dominant in our thinking. 
Other changes are being made in the basic 
curricula in an effort to provide courses 
which will be more largely devoted to the 
fundamentals of librarianship. 

The board has ambitious plans for needed 
improvements in its accrediting procedures 
and for approval of undergraduate courses, 
but is sorely limited because of the smallness 
of its budget. 

This board is charged officially with re- 
sponsibility for recruiting. In the current 
year, as for several years, it has prepared 
materials and distributed them to library and 
other agencies. It has handled through its 
Headquarters office a large volume of corre- 
spondence. Because it has practically no 
funds which can be used for a recruiting 
campaign—and because every librarian must 
share the responsibility for recruiting—it has 
endeavored to get all librarians to become 
active in persuading suitable young people to 
enter library schools. 

It plans this year to bring together repre- 


` sentatives of many agencies engaged in re- 


cruiting efforts and thus to develop a united 
campalgn. This is undoubtedly a timely and 
statesmanlike proposal. 

Nearly all libraries are handicapped by the 
shortage. Many employers, all library 
schools, some state library extension agencies, 
and the A.L.A. are doing something about it. 
But there is no grand strategy equal in bold- 
ness or bigness of conception to the com- 
plexity or comprehensiveness of the difficul- 
ties, 

The American Public Library Inquiry will 
concern itself with library personnel, prob- 
ably will emphasize that side of its study. 
But its findings and recommendations can 
hardly be expected in less than two years. 
In the meantime library service is deteriorat- 
ing because of the shortage. We ought to be 
doing something about it at once, with full 
realization that our program may have to be 
revised in the light of the inquiry report. 

Why does the shortage exist? I think the 
answers are numerous, including: the rela- 
tively low prestige of libraries; small salaries; 
the belief (and too often the fact) that li- 
brarians perform clerical services; the criti- 
cism of library schools; the rigid competition 
for people in a period of full employment; the 
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lack of social security and modern personnel 
administration in many libraries; the relative 
weakness, because of lack of funds, of our 
scattered recruiting efforts. 

If the board can bring together the experts 
in professional education, in personnel ad- 
ministration, in employment and placement, 
not overlooking employers and employees, 
they should be able to plan a united campaign 
which would take all factors into account and 
which would win the participation of divi- 
sions, boards, committees, library schools, 
and many individual librarians. Perhaps in 
that way we could begin to make headway 
even within a twelve-month period. 


Library Research and Surveys 


What is probably the most important li- 
brary research project ever undertaken in this 
country has been launched as the American 
Public Library Inquiry. Proposed by the 
A.L.A., it is being conducted under the aus- 
pices of the Social Science Research Council 
with a grant from the Carnegie Corporation 
of New York. Its purposes are to discover 
how well existing public libraries are serving 
their communities and whether they should in 
the future include radio, motion pictures, and 
television. To a larger degree than any 
previous study, this is to be a sociological 
evaluation of public libraries in North 
America. It is under the direction of Robert 
D. Leigh, who has been director for the past 
few years of the Commission on the Freedom 
of the Press, 

A Conference on International Cultural, 
Educational, and Scientific Exchanges was 
held in Princeton, N.J., November 1946. It 
was organized by the American Library Asso- 
ciation and largely financed by the Carnegie 
Corporation. The preliminary memoranda 
prepared for use at the conference, a sum- 
mary of the conference proceedings, and the 
recommendations adopted by the conference 
will be published by the Association. 

The American Council on Education is now 
completing a study on the implications of the 
Army and Navy training programs for civilian 
education. “There will be a chapter in the 
main report and a separate monograph on 
adult education and libraries. 

Surveys of individual libraries and of the 
libraries of a whole state are made primarily 
to provide a basis for improving the service 
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in the institution or area surveyed, but they 
also make an important contribution to the 
advancement of knowledge of library adminis- 
tration. It is fortunate that most of the 
survey reports are given at least some dis- 
tribution. 

During the year the A.L.A. has made sur- 
veys of the Oklahoma City Carnegie Library 
and the Leland Stanford University Libraries. 
A survey of the Veterans Administration li- 
braries was made recently with A.L.A. col- 
laboration. A special committee appointed 
by the Librarian of Congress has been work- 
ing during the past few months on long-time 
plans for that library and its report has been 
presented to Congress. State-wide surveys 
of public library facilities and services have 
been made in Ohio, New York, and Con- 
necticut. A survey of libraries in several 
southeastern states is now being made by 
voluntary committees in cooperation with the 
Tennessee Valley Authority. 

Many other surveys have been made by in- 
dividuals and minor surveys and studies are 
a continuing activity of many A.L.A. boards 
and committees. 


Publishing 


The new list for 1946-47 was not long— 
due to the inability of authors to complete 
manuscripts-—but included some items of un- 
usual interest and importance. Arsenals of 
a Democratic Culture by Sidney H. Ditzion 
is a noteworthy contribution to the history 
of American: institutions. Likewise, Insur- 
ance of Libraries by Mrs. Dorothea M. 
Singer is recognized as a book of extraordi- 
nary value not only for libraries but for 
agencies of many kinds. Our reprint of The 
American Public Library Building by Wheeler 
and Githens has received a most cordial wel- 
come, as have most of the other new titles. 
They are: Reference Books of 1944-1946, 
fourth supplement to the Guide, by Winchell; 
Palmer's Books Published in the United 
States, 1945; Subject Guide to United States 
Government Publications by Hirshberg and 
Melinat; Civil Service and Libraries, pre- 
pared by the Subcommittee on Civil Service 
Relations; Fihe, Wallace, and Schulz, Books 
for Adult Beginners; and Fargo's The Library 
in the School, fourth edition. 

The Publishing Department has more than 
two hundred projects in various stages of de- 


A 
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velopment. One húndred thirteen were 
worked on this year, and thirty-six manu- 
scripts were handled. The typical project 
begins as an idea for a book. It is submitted 
to specialists or an appropriate committee 
for appraisal. The next step is an outline. 
This too goes out for criticism, Finally a 
manuscript is produced, criticized, usually re- 
vised, sometimes rewritten. And then it is 
ready for production if approved by Editorial 
Committee and Executive Board and if the 
chief of the department estimates that sales 
will cover the costs or, in rare instances, if 
a subsidy can be obtained. The procedure 
takes months, sometimes years. Fortunately, 
an occasional manuscript arrives from an in- 
dividual or a group in an advanced stage of 
development ready for criticism by the experts 
and acceptance or rejection. 

This has been a busy year in planning and 
in advancing many projects a few steps to- 
ward completion. 

Mr. Fontaine in his report this year is 
wisely asking the officers of the Association 
and especially the Fourth Activities Commit- 
tee to consider two troublesome problems. 
One of them concerns the charges which 
Budget Committee and Executive Board have 
found it necessary for financial reasons to 
make on the Publishing Department for gen- 
eral office services and for rent. The other 
has to do with the delays and difficulties in 
bringing an idea to the stage of approved 
manuscript because of the large number of 
divisions, sections, boards, and committees 
which have a stake in the subject with which 
it deals. The frequent changes in committee 
members and divisional officers add to the 
complication. 

The problems of publishing also include 
those arising from high costs, scarcity of 
materials, and the fact that printers have 


more work than they can do. 


School and’ Children's Library Office 


Best news of the year is that the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs has assumed 
leadership in promoting the establishment of 
specialized service for young people in public 
libraries throughout the country and will 
advocate the development of such service 
with parents, community leaders, and the 
young people themselves. It is a campaign 
long overdue. Although the feasibility and 
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usefulness of such service was adequately 
demonstrated about twenty years ago, the 
idea appears to have caught on with only 
a handful of libraries. Perhaps the general 
federation in cooperation with the A.L.A. 
Young People’s Reading Round Table can 
provide the needed spark. The A.L.A. group 
is fortunately ready with a planning pamphlet 
which will serve as a supplement to the “Na- 
tional Plan for Public Library Service.” 
Invitation to Read, new edition now in press, 
and a book on selection for young people now 
in preparation, will be timely additions to the 
literature of the subject. 

The children’s librarians are preparing a 
pamphlet on the philosophy of planning and — 
the school librarians are using effectively the 
pamphlet on standards, School Libraries for 
Today and Tomorrow. 

It is encouraging to note that twenty-two 
states and one Canadian province now have 
state school library supervisors. As in other 
branches of service the shortage of competent 
personnel is handicapping further school li- 
brary development, and there is a strong 
movement for beginning professional educa- 
tion in the undergraduate years and thus 
making a master’s degree possible in the 
fifth year. 

The specialist in school and children's li- 
brary work at Headquarters has been made 
the executive secretary of the division. 


Audio-Visual Materials 


Three events of importance may be re- 
corded. One is the unfortunate order from 
Congress to the Library of Congress to 
liquidate its new Motion Picture Division. 
The others are to be rated as exceedingly 
good news.- The Carnegie Corporation made 
a grant of $27,000 for a library film advisory 
service at Headquarters for two years, and 
Mrs. Patricia O. Blair, formerly of Cleve- 
land Public Library, was appointed as library 
film specialist in June. She helped the com- 
mittee to conduct a successful film institute 
at San Francisco; participated in state film 
institutes at the University of Iowa and New 
York State Teachers College; made field 
trips to the University of Oregon Library and 
the Seattle Public Library; attended the or- 
ganization meeting of the United Nations 
Film Committee; prepared a list of films for 
first purchase by libraries for publication in 
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Library Journal; and is active in the work 
of the Film Council of America. 

The second item of good news is the re- 
organization of the Film Council of America 
on a permanent basis. A.L.A. is one of the 
constituent members and I am one of the 
fifteen trustees. Its object is to promote 
production and especially the use of films for 
the diffusion of information, knowledge, and 
understanding. Mrs. Blair was chairman 
of a committee to prepare a list of appro- 
priate films for use in connection with United 
Nations Week in September. 

It is our hope that Mrs. Blair’s services 
will be used by librarians and library boards 
in planning for and inaugurating film services 
and by library schools and other agencies 
in conducting film institutes for librarians. 
As much attention as possible will be given 
to work with national organizations, to the 
end that their local chapters may be ready and 
will collaborate with libraries in starting film 
libraries. Inquiries by letter and personal 
visit disclose a far greater interest in public 
library film service than was previously known 
to exist. Mrs. Blair is working under the 
general supervision of the Audio-Visual Com- 
mittee of which Mrs. Aubry Lee Graham is 
chairman. 


Public Library Office 


“Frustration” is a word that describes the 
feeling which anyone must have who com- 
pares the opportunities which exist for ad- 
vancing the public library movement with 
the man-hours available to one, professional 
assistant. Not that “frustration” describes 
Miss Ridgway's character or that she has 
ever used the word to explain her own feel- 
ings. 

Among the opportunities are: implementa- 
tion of the national plan; help all states de- 
velop strong library extension agencies; 
strengthen the Trustees Division, Friends of 
Libraries group, and lay support generally; 
give all possible support to increased library 
appropriations; help libraries to become lead- 
ers in adult education, etc., etc. Meanwhile, 
one cannot overlook the hundreds of letters 
from librarians and other citizens asking help 
in starting libraries, seeking information 
about bookmobiles, regional library organiza- 
tion, library statistics, specialized library serv- 
ice to business, labor, and agriculture. Even 
when Julia Wright Merrill had two or three 
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associates we could not cover all of this 
ground. For one person, it is a staggering 
outlook: 

In the six months since Miss Ridgway 
joined our staff she has visited librarians and 
extension agencies in six states, attended 
meetings of library and other organizations, 
made several addresses, served as executive 
assistant to the Postwar Planning Committee, 
the Adult Education and Library Extension 
Boards, Friends of Libraries Committee, and 
other groups, assisted in the work of the 
Public Libraries, Trustees, and Library Ex- 
tension Divisions, written articles for publi- 
cation, and answered hundreds of letters 
which could not be simply referred to others. 

Most of the groups which she serves have 
ambitious programs. Some of them could 
easily justify the undivided attention of at 
least one professional person. All have a 
moral claim on a part of Miss Ridgway’s 
time, initiative, and leadership. So also have 
the individual members who write for in- 
formation and advice. 

During the past year, at Executive Board 
suggestion, ‘the three divisions mentioned 
above appointed a Joint Advisory Committee 
to the Public Library Office. Individual mem- 
bers have been consulted during the year and 
the first full-dress meeting is being called as 
this report is written. The committee, repre- 
senting the divisions, will be asked to help us 
decide how the Public Library Office can 
choose from among the many possibilities 
those activities which will give greatest im- 
petus to the public library movement within 
the next year or two. 

-It is a pleasure to make grateful acknowl- 
edgment of appropriations totaling $450 by 
the Library Extension Division and its State 
Agency Section to the travel budget of the 
Public Library Office to make more field 
work possible. 


Membership 


Income from membership dues has for the 
first time passed the $100,000 mark. Three 
factors have contributed: (1) the increase 
in total members from 15,067 a year ago to 
15, 833 on Aug. 31, 1947; (2) larger dues 
resulting from larger salaries; and (3) a 
substantial number of new contributing and 
sustaining members who pay $25 and $100 
annually. The Membership Committee is 
engaged in a national campaign for new mem- 
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bers and for a higher percentage of renewals. 


Success is shown on both fronts, but the hard- 
working committee and staff should be re- 
warded with even more substantial gains and 
with a reduction in annual losses. 

A great deal of effort was put into a cam- 
paign for special members during a little 
more than one-half of the year. The results 
were moderately successful, The income 
from this source climbed from $9975 in 
1945-46, to $15,017 in 1946-47, plus a $500 
gift. A sizable number of librarians are 
now voluntarily paying $25 or $100 a year. 
The others are friends and supporters from 
outside the profession, eighty-six of them. 

It is necessary once more to call attention 
to the high cost of operation under our present 
constitution and plan of operation. Prac- 
tically three-fourths of our income from mem- 
bership is used to maintain the membership 
and provide the Bulletin. Recently Ralph H. 
Parker, of the University of Missouri, who 
has made himself something of an expert on 
records, has surveyed our operations. He is 
making recommendations to me of desirable 
administrative changes and also calling to the 
attention of the Fourth Activities Committee 
some changes in the A.L.A. Constitution and 
By-Laws which would help to simplify the 
procedures. 


4 


Conferences 


It is becoming increasingly difficult to find 
satisfactory and adequate facilities for the 
annual conferences. No resort except At- 
lantic City and few cities have the exhibit 
space, meeting rooms, and bedrooms needed, 
and still fewer have them in the desired prox- 
imity to each other. And conferences are 
becoming much more expensive than formerly 
—by several hundred per cent. We must 


now pay rent for exhibit space and many | 


meeting rooms; and many. other things and 
services which heretofore were offered free 
are now available only at a price. Conven- 
tion bureaus and chambers of commerce do 
not solicit conventions and offer inducements 
as they once did. 

For these reasons and to help the various 
groups to plan in advance, effort is now being 
made by the Executive Board and staff to 
choose convention cities some years in ad- 
vance. In 1948 our conference will be in 
Atlantic City, June 13-19. Washington is 
a possibility for 1950, depending in part on 
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whether any plans are developed for a joint 
observance of the sesquicentennial of the Li- 
brary of Congress in 1950 and the 75th 
anniversary of the A.L.A. in 1951. The 
Executive Board is exploring the feasibility 
of regional A.L.A. conferences in 1949, with 
the thought that one of them could be desig- 
nated the A.L.A. conference so as to meet 
constitutional requirements. 

“The International Federation of Library 
Associations will hold an International Li- 
brary and Bibliographical Congress in the 
United States in 1948, time and place still 
to be determined. Milton E. Lord is chair- 
man of the A.L.A. committee on arrange- 
ments. 

Institutes, clinics, and other special precon- 
ference or early morning meetings are be- 
coming very important and valuable side 
shows outside the main conference tent, with 
the full encouragement of the A.L.A. 
officers. 


The New Building 


It has been an exceptionally gratifying ex- 
perience to welcome visitors to A.L.A. Head- 
quarters this year because of the pleasure 
they have in seeing their building. The grand 
hall and staircase, the efficient, businesslike 
offices, the modern lighting, the well-planted 
grounds are something to be proud of. It is 
gratifying to know also that, all things con- 
sidered, more space is costing less money. 
Two or three parts of the building are still 
unfinished because the architects have not yet 
decided what ought to be done. Character- 
istically, it is the library which suffers most 
from the delay. 

“The property consists of three houses. The 
largest, in the center, we occupy. The next 
largest, to the west, is rented as a rooming 
house. The smaller one to the east is now 
being vacated and will probably be sold, 
primarily to reduce our investment and in- 
crease the net income. 


Staff 


A.L.A. lost several valued staff members 
during the year and has been fortunate in 
replacements. : 

Harry M.. Lydenberg, who served the. 
A.L.A. brilliantly in Mexico and in Washing- 
ton after retirement from the New York 
Public Library, was permitted again to re- 
tire Oct. 31, 1946, on condition that he serve 
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as consultant to the International Relations 
Board. Marion A. Milczewski, who pre- 
ceded, assisted, and succeeded Mr. Lydenberg 
in Washington, accepted a position in Knox- 
ville and was succeeded by Frederick Crom- 
well, on leave from the University of Ari- 
zona. Dorothy J. Comins completed her 
work as executive assistant to the Committee 
on Aid to Libraries in War Areas in the 
Washington office and accepted a position 
with the Biblioteca Artigas-Washington in 
Montevideo. Mrs. Lise Stevens, who worked 
with Miss Comins, also completed her work 
on July 31. Other resignations were Eloise 
Taylor, Antoinette Groezinger. 

In the Department of Information and 
Advisory Services, at Chicago, Mildred L. 
Batchelder was made head of the department, 
Helen A. Ridgway was appointed public li- 
brary specialist, Mrs. Patricia O. Blair joined 
the staff as library film specialist, and Helen 
Thornton Geer became office librarian suc- 
ceeding Mrs. Rosemary Caldwell. 

In the Publishing Department Florence 
Fitzgerald resigned as editorial assistant and 
the position was vacant at the end of the year. 
Zella D. Adams left the Booklist staff in the 
spring and was replaced by Eloise Lightfoot. 
During July Mary Dollard, of the Cleveland 
Public Library, carried the work. A new 
position in the Booklist was created to give 
sufficient help to enable the staff to read 
books in galleys for advance reviews. That 
position is held by Mrs, Helen Schmidt. 

Membership Department changes included 
Mrs. Margaret Ritchie Post, who joined the 
Membership staff as editorial assistant on the 
A.L.A. Bulletin, Sept. 3, 1946. Cecelia T. 
Hoffman, on leave of absence from the De- 
troit Public Library, joined the Membership 
staff on Dec. 9, 1946, as temporary public 
relations assistant. 
pleted her work on July 18, 1947. 

Leo Weins became first assistant to Mr. 
Dooley in the Accounting Office, and Donald 
A. Riechmann succeeded Wilfred Laurier 
Morin as assistant to the Executive Secre- 
tary. 

A welcome addition to the Chicago Head- 
quarters group, though not officially a mem- 
ber of the staff, is N. Orwin Rush, executive 
secretary of A.C.R.L, 

Staff salaries were substantially increased 
this year, though not enough to compensate 
for the increase in living costs. A plan for 


Miss Hoffmann com- ` 
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sabbatical leaves was adopted in principle but 
will be meaningless until funds are available 
to provide substitutes for those on leave. 


A.L.A. Needs 


Elsewhere mention is made of newly fi- 
nanced projects: the American Public Li- 
brary Inquiry (SSRC); advisory service on 
informational films; the Princeton Confer- 
ence; the Library Public Relations Service 
(Mitchell McKeown); continuation of the 
International Relations Office through 1948. 

We attempted, without success or with very 
limited success, to obtain funds for several 
others: an atomic energy project; special 
service to American libraries on interna- 
tional relations; the promotion of specialized 
service to businessmen especially in medium- 
sized public libraries; continuation of the In- 
ternational Relations Office for three to five 
years; travel grants for the interchange of 
librarians; the purchase of books to meet 
specific, requests from libraries in war coun- 
tries (met in part by use of a portion of a 
Rockefeller Foundation grant for sets of 
reference books); study of education for li- 
brarianship; institutes for librarians on per- 
sonnel administration. 

Other needs or proposals are: a program in 
adult education; implementation of the na- 
tional plans; promotion of specialized library 
service for labor; a vigorous recruiting cam- 
paign; establishment of a western regional 
office; and improvement in the present Head- 
quarters service through appointment of an 
associate executive secretary and an executive 


' assistant to the Committee on A.L.A. In- 


come, a slight expansion of staff, and espe- 
cially more field work. 

This formidable list of proposals has not 
been just thought. up for use in this report. 
Each project has been presented by a re- 
sponsible group of Association members. 
Many of them have had Executive Board ap- 
proval. And the list is not all-inclusive! 

If all of these new services, expansions, and 
improvements were undertaken in one year 
the annual income would have to be increased 
by several hundred thousand dollars. How- 
ever, many of them are short-term projects 
rather than continuing operations. With 
$100,000 or $150,000 additional income we 
could probably undertake all or most of 
them within the next ten years. It should 
be noted, however, that our first task is to 
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— find $50,000 to $60,000 to match increased 


costs and get us back to the prewar level, 
as explained in my report to Council at San 
Francisco (4.L.4. Bulletin, August 1947). 
Boards and committees, officers of divisions, 
and especialy the Executive Board and staff 
are aware of their responsibility to find ways 
and means of doing what the members most 
want and need to have done for the advance- 
ment of the library movement and the pro- 
fession. During the past year a new Com- 
mittee on A.L.A. Income, headed by Luther 
H. Evans, Librarian of Congress, has been 
exploring ways in which such a group can 
help. The trustees of our endowment funds 
have no direct responsibility for increasing 
our funds, but are interested. There is also 
evidence that an increasing number of indi- 
vidual A.L.A. members are giving thought 
to the matter. 
. The needs of the A.L.A. grow out of li- 
braries. The most urgent of these are for 
more qualified librarians and larger incomes. 
The former has been discussed elsewhere in 
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this report. The latter deserves immediate at- 
tention. Incomes should first balance the 
50 per cent increase in costs and then be still 
further expanded to enable libraries more 
nearly to meet their obligations to society. 
It is to be hoped that whatever the A.L.A. 
does or does not do about other projects, it 
will find ways to assist libraries in meeting 
these two problems. 

The Fourth Activities Committee, under 
the dynamic leadership of Ralph R. Shaw, 
will no doubt get involved in budgeting prob- 
lems before it makes a final report. Its first 
concern, however, is likely to be with other 
equally important needs not directly related 
to dollars, as, for example, the need to provide 
for greater membership participation in 
policy-making and work, and the need to 
clarify A.L.A. relations with divisions, state 
and regional chapters, and other library or- 


ganizations. 


Cart H. MILAM 


Executive Secretary 


The Extension of Library Services 


| Library Extension Board 


At the request of the chairman, a brief 
summary of developments in library exten- 
sion and state' aid are included in the report of 
the A.L.A. Public Library Office (p. 414-17). 

The committee had luncheon meetings at 
midwinter and at San Francisco. The chair- 
man presided at the former. John Mackenzie 
Cory presided at the latter meeting held dur- 


ing the significant three-day institute on li- 
brary extension preceding the San Francisco 
Conference. 

The committee members are: John Mac- 
kenzie Cory, Harriet E. Howe, Raymond C. 
Lindquist, Hazel B. Warren. 


H. Marjorie BEAL, Chairman 


Library Extension Division 


The Library Extension Division held meet- 
ings at the Midwinter Conference and at the 
American Library Association meeting in San 
Francisco. 

Midwinter meetings consisted of an execu- 
tive board meeting open to all members of the 
division and a program meeting. The program 
included: “Library Planning in the United 
States,” Helen A. Ridgway; “The Larger 
Unit. Is It the Answer?” Lowell Martin; 
“Can Present Library Extension “Techniques 
Do the Job?” a panel discussion with Irving 
Lieberman as moderator and Martha S. 


Grey, Dora Ruth Parks, Mary Walton Har- 
ris, and Mrs. Agatha Lindner Klein as par- 
ticipants. 

At the San Francisco meeting the Library 
Extension Division sponsored a two-day pre- 
convention institute held under the auspices 
of the School of Librarianship, University of 
California, and the Department of Institutes, 
University Extension; cosponsored with the 
Public Libraries Division, the Trustees Divi- 
sion, and the Division of Libraries for Chil- 
dren and Young People a program meeting 
on “The National Plan for Public Library 
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Service” and held a program meeting on 
bookmobiles and bookmobile service. 

. The extension clinic theme was “Reaching 
Readers: Techniques of Extending Library 
Service.” Featured as speakers were men im- 
portant in government and business as well as 
specialists in the library extension field. 

Two hundred persons were in attendance 
for the meetings which had been skilfully 
planned by Thelma Reid, chairman of the 
Institute Committee, her coworkers, and the 
university staff, | 

The program meeting on “The National 
Plan for Public Library Service," it is be- 
lieved, was one of the best-attended and most 
vital meetings of the entire A.L.A. conference. 

Over one hundred and fifty heard three 
speakers discuss bookmobiles and bookmobile 
service and stayed to ask questions and to 
discuss further points raised in the papers. 

In addition, there were business meetings 
held by the State Agency Section, the County 
and Regional Libraries Section, and by the 
Library Extension Division. Due to an un- 
fortunate mistake in the printed program, at- 
tendance at these meetings was small but im- 
portant business was transacted. 

During the year the division was repre- 
sented at the national conference of the 
American Country Life Association by Helen 
A. Ridgway, Helen Rex, and Marion Evelyn 
James; at the Assembly of Librarians of the 
Americas meeting in Washington; and at the 
Department of State meeting by Mrs. Mary 
B. Kenan. 

It also nominated three of its members, 
C. Ernestine Grafton, Kathryn P. Mier, and 
Irving Lieberman, to serve on a rural so- 
ciological society committee. This committee 
is designed to aid the cooperation of rural 
sociologists and librarians in studying their 
common problems in relation to demonstra- 
tions of library service. The joint committee 
has also been asked to devise means of helping 
the state agencies plan library demonstrations 
so as to make them integral parts of rural 
community activities. 


Publishing 


'Ihe division secured printing by A.L.A. 
during the year of the new poster on county 
and regional libraries; prepared for publica- 
tion a new folder on county and regional li- 
brary work and authorized an edition of 
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50,000 copies for free distribution; completed 
work on the discussion guide to be used with 
the Canadian film, "Library on Wheels,” 
and turned over papers read at the extension 
institute meeting in San Francisco to the 
University of California for possible publica- 
tion. The Publications Committee regrets 
that the manual on county and regional work 
being written by M rs. Gretchen Knief Schenk 
is not yet ready for publication, but it knows 
that the book when printed will be the richer 
because of the added experiences which caused 
the delay in publication date. 

Other committees worked to secure recruit- 
ment of new members for the profession and 
for the extension field; to secure more ade- 
quate specialized training for those in exten- 
sion work; to keep members of the division 
informed concerning bookmobile and branch 
building developments; and to assist in dem- 
onstration planning programs. During 1947- 
48 the Bookmobile and Branch Buildings 
Committee will attempt to head a movement 
for the standardization of bookmobiles and to 
secure publication of new material about vari- 
ous types of bookmobiles. The training com- 
mittee chairman found herself teaching a 
course in county and regional work as a result 
of committee activity. Who says committee 
work doesn't pay! 

Relations between the Library Extension 
Division and the Library Extension Board 
were close. Jointly, the two developed goals 
that they would like to see the A.L.A. strive 
to achieve during the next four years. 

The division was glad to see Helen A. 
Ridgway receive appointment as public li- 
brary specialist on the A.L.A. Headquarters 
staff. It believes Miss Ridgway's experience 
in the public library and extension fields will 
make her of invaluable assistance to the mem- 
bership of the extension division. It took ac- 
tion at its business meeting in San Francisco 
designed to encourage A.L.A. to use her as 
much as possible in the field. Money from 
the division's treasury was voted to help de- 
fray Miss Ridgway's travel expenses on trips 
to states where her assistance in planning 
demonstrations is most needed. 

In the matter of the Public Library Service 
Demonstration Bill the division has, through 
its president, written to members of the Sen- 
ate and House and sent wires to the commit- 
tee members. Members of the division were 
called upon to testify at Congressional com- 
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Y mittee hearings in Washington. It hopes to 


see the bill passed in 1948. 

An executive board meeting and a program 
or workshop meeting is planned for the mid- 
winter meeting and a preconference workshop 
on school and library relationships is planned 
for the Atlantic City meeting. 

‘The executive secretary of the division is 
Mrs. Mary B. Kenan. L. Marion Moshier 
substituted for Mrs. Kenan at the San Fran- 
cisco meeting. 

Officers elected for the coming year are: 


Federal 


Since the establishment of the National Re- 
lations Office in October 1945, the work of 
the Federal Relations Committee has been 
centered around that office with the committee 
serving as an advisory board to the office. 

The work of the office has been divided 
into three major categories: (1) legislative 
activities; (2) relations with federal agencies; 
(3) relations with other organizations. 


1. Legislative Activities | 


The major legislative activity has been 
work on the Public Library Service Demon- 
stration Bill. This bill was reintroduced in 
both the House and Senate this session of 
Congress. Hearings have been conducted by 
the Senate Subcommittee on Education and 
reported favorably by the full committee. It 
is nów on the Senate calendar. It is ex- 
pected that a hearing before the House Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor will be held in 
January or February. 

The outstanding factor in the so-far suc- 
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president, Mildred W. Sandoe, Ohio State 
Library, Columbus 15; vice presidents, County 
and Regional Libraries Section, Dorothy 
Strouse, Lucas County Library, Maumee, 
Ohio; State Agency Section, Mrs. Eleanor 
Hitt Morgan, California State Library, Sac- ^ 
ramento; executive secretary, Mrs. Mary B. 
Kenan, Prince George's County Memorial Li- 
brary, Hyattsville, Md.; treasurer, M rs. Lois 
Rainer Green, Alabama Public Library Serv- 


ice Division, Montgomery. 


MiLoreD W. Sannor, President 


Relations 


cessful work on the Library Demonstration 
Bill has been the work of the state federal 
relations committees. They have worked ef- 
fectively with congressmen from the home 
districts and have secured a favorable re- 
action in the case of many congressmen. The 
majority of congressmen have indicated their 
interest in the bill and have promised to con- 
sider it. However, relatively few have defi- 
nitely committed themselves to support the 
bill. These few outnumber the ones who 
have definitely stated that they were opposed 
to the bill by about twelve to one. 

Chances for passage the second session are 
fair. It should be borne in mind that we are 
working directly against a trend in Congress, 
but that we are making progress. We have 
two sessions this time in which to secure the 
things we want. 

The accompanying table indicates the sta- 
tus of ten legislative items which have been 
of concern to the committee: 


Legtslation 


ri. Library Demonstration 
Bill: S. 48— 
H.R. 2465— 


2. Revision of postal rates 


3. Appropriations for Li- 
brary of Congress 


4. Library service budget 


Status 


Favorable report from Senate 
Committee. Now on Senate cal- 
endar. House hearings: to be 
early 2d session. 


Library book rate retained. 
Postal card rate retained. Bill 
still pending. 


Film project deleted. Initial cut 
library operations partially re- 
stored. Still below 1947 level. 
Books for blind appropriation 
doubled. 


Increased budget enough to 
maintain present staff. 


Action Needed 


Personal interviews by constitu- 
ents with all members of Con- 
gress. 


W atchfulness to see that advant- 
ages are retained. 


Urge definite policy statement by 
Congress establishing L.C. as 
national library. 


Continue work with adminis- 
tration and Congress to obtain 
increase. l 
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5. Army library service 


6. National science founda- 
tion 


7. Federal aid to education 


8. Discontinuance Docu- 
- ments Catalog 


9. Department of Commerce 
library service to busi- 


$600,000 budget request deleted ; 
now restored at $300,000. 


Bill passed both Houses. Presi- 
dent vetoed. 


Reported favorably by Senate 
Committee, by House Subcom- 
mittee. Governors to be polled 
this fall for opinions. 


Monthly Catalog being revised 
to acccomplish same objective 
but speedier, 


Eliminated from commerce ap- 
propriation in general reduction. 
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Representations to War Depart- 
ment, Budget Bureau, Congress 
for future budgets. 


Representations to board of di- 
rectors when appointed. 


Cooperation with N.E.A. 


‘ Cooperation with Superintendent 


of Documents. 


ness project 


10. Extension of social se- 
curity 


No action. 


In summarizing the legislative activity, it 
should be pointed out that the efforts of the 
national relations program have prevented an 
increase in cost to libraries of between 
$200,000 and $250,000 annually in postal 
rates. 


2. Relations with Federal Agencies 


In working with federal agencies, the Na- 
tional Relations Office has been primarily con- 
cerned with the Service to Libraries Section of 
the U.S. Office of Education. An effort has 
been made to support the budget of this divi- 
sion as much as possible. This has been effec- 
tive to some extent. The division anticipates 
no cuts in personnel and has some hope of 
securing some additional personnel. There 
has been a great deal of concern on the matter 
of proper library statistics and other opera- 
tions of the division. A close liaison has been 
maintained at all times. The division is now 
preparing to appoint an advisory committee 
of librarians to meet occasionally in Washing- 
ton to aid in the work of the division. We 
are trying to arrange this to coincide with 
meetings of the Executive Committee of the 
Federal Relations Committee and perhaps 
with hearings on library bills. 

Although work with the War Assets Ad- 
ministration on surplus property has been dis- 
appointing at times and there are very few 
tangible results to show for the work, there 
is some evidence that libraries have received 


Cooperation with other propo- 
nents. 


enough surplus property to justify the repre- 
sentations which have been made. 

A close liaison has been maintained with 
the Library of Congress, and this office has 
been able, on occasions, to support the work 
of the library and to aid them in achieving 
some of their long-range objectives. This 
liaison promises to be even more effective in 
the future. 

Work with the President’s Commission on 
Higher Education seems to be progressing 
satisfactorily. As a result of the efforts of 
Richard H. Logsdon and Russell Mason, the 
National Relations Office has been able to 
persuade the commission to consider the role 
of libraries in higher education more definitely 
than in the past. Recently the A.L.A. has’ 
been requested to provide information for 
the commission on plans and programs of li- 
braries in institutions of higher education for 
the next ten years. ‘This material will affect 
the report of the commission materially. 


3. Relations with Other Organizations 


Because of the presence of a great many 
national organizations in Washington and be- 
cause of their value to the library program, 
the National Relations Office has worked 
closely with a number of organizations. It 
has been active in the work of the Film Coun- 
cil of America. The new constitution of the 
film council was drafted under the chairman- 
ship of the director of the National Rela- 
tions Office. 
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The director of the office has also been 
active on the Agenda Committee of the As- 
sembly of Librarians of the Americas. 

The American Council on Education has 
worked rather closely with the National Rela- 
tions Office on a number of projects, and the 
director of the office has represented the 
A.L.A. at a number of their meetings. A 
project which the council is considering and 
which should be of interest to A.L.A. is a 
project for the establishment of a building to 
house a number of national educational as- 
sociations in Washington. In case the pro- 
posed consolidation of A.L.A. Washington 
offices goes through and the combined offices 
can be established on a permanent basis, the 
A.L.A. might do well to aid in the develop- 
ment of a combined office with combined ad- 
ministrative services such as telephone, dupli- 
cation, etc. 

The work with other organizations has re- 
sulted in active and aggressive support for 
the Library Demonstration Bill by such or- 
ganizations as the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, the National Congress of 
Parent-Teacher Associations, the National 
Council of Business and Professional Women’s 
Clubs, the National Grange, the American 
Farm Bureau Federation, and the Farmers’ 
Union. The N.E.A. has been very helpful in 
publicity work for the Library Demonstration 
Bill. 

A close liaison has been established with 
the N.E.A. Legislative Office. 

Relations with various organizations call 
for attendance at several meetings each week, 
some of them being out-of-town. This, in 
addition to attendance at library meetings, 
imposes quite a burden upon the time of the 
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director of the office and upon the travel bud- 
get. However, it is resulting in increased 
support for the national relations program and 
for libraries and is often as effective in ad- 
vancing the work of the Federal Relations 
Committee as actual work with federal de- 
partments or with congressmen. 

Án attempt has been made to make librari- 
ans in the District of Columbia aware of 
the national relations program and of the 
interest of A.L.A. in governmental and dis- 
trict library affairs. “This may have been 
too successful since the director of the office 
is president of the D.C. Library Association 
far 1947-48. 


4. Internal Affairs 


The work load of the National Relations 
Office has approximately doubled in 1946-47 
over the 1945-46 load. The mailing list for 
thé “Federal Relations News” has increased 
to approximately three hundred. ‘The corre- 
spondence is more than double that of *45- 
'46. In some respects the work has become 
easier in that the initial contacts with a num- 
ber of departments and organizations have 
been made. Very often representatives of 
these organizations come to the A.L.A. for 
help rather than the A.L.A. having to go out 
to seek them. 

Members of the committee are: Carl Vitz, 
chairman, Raymond C, Lindquist, vice chair- 
man, Charles H. Compton, Essae Martha 
Culver, Bernard L. Foy, Blanche Prichard 
McCrum, Martha Manier Parks, (Miss) 
Clyde E. Pettus, Joseph C. Shipman, James 
J. Weadock, Jr., Amy Winslow. 

PauL Howarp, Director 
A.L.A. National Relations Office 


. Postwar Planning 


The principal task of the committee during 
the year 1946-47 was the completion of the 
revision of the manuscript of the “National 
Plan for Public Library Service.” In final 
revised form the document was submitted to 
the A.L.A. Publishing Department in July 
1947. Publication is tentatively scheduled 
for January 1948. 

During the year mimeographed copies of 
Chapters VIII to XIII of the national plan 
were submitted for comments and suggestions 
to members of the committee and to some 
fifty public and extension librarians, many 


of whom have served as consultants of the 
committee since 1942, when the draft of Post- 
War Standards for Public Libraries was first 
prepared for publication. The suggestions 
for revision received were most helpful. 
Many changes were also made in Chapters 
I to VII, which had been previously approved 
by the A.L.A. Council at the. Buffalo Con- 
ference in 1946. Most important of these 
changes were those affecting the financial sta- 
tistics included in the national plan. "These 
were brought more nearly up-to-date by the 
use of data from "Public Library Statistics, 
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1944-45,” compiled by the Library Service 
Division of the U. S. Office of Education, 
under the direction of Willard O. Mishoff, 
and from “Public Library Statistics, 1945-46,” 
compiled under the direction of Helen A. 
Ridgway, public library specialist, A.L.A. 
Headquarters. 

Special attention should be directed to the 
new financial standards for public libraries 
adopted in the revised draft of the national 
plan. Standards for the annual per capita 
income of public libraries are increased 50 
per cent over those used in Post-War Stand- 
ards for Public Libraries in 1943 and are now 
fixed at $1.50 for minimum service, $2.25 
for good service, and $3.00 for superior serv- 
ice. These increases are amply justified by 
differences in prewar and postwar operating 
costs. Similarly, the standard for the mini- 
mum annual income of an efficient public li- 
brary unit has been raised from $25,000, as 
fixed in Post-War Standards, to $37,500, as 
fixed in the national plan. 

The committee has also recommended 
changes in the proportions of the three major 
subdivisions of the public library expenditure 
budget. Proportions previously suggested in 
Post-War Standards were 55 per cent for 
salaries of the library staff; 25 per cent for 
books, periodicals, and binding; and 20 per 
cent for miscellaneous operating expenditures, 
including wages of the building staff. In the 
national plan, the committee suggests the 
ratio 60-20-20 per cent as a general norm, 
and also the alternative ratio 65-17.5-17.5 per 
cent for use in many libraries in which large 
increases in salaries have been made. Both 
these ratios recognize the urgent need for ade- 
quate salaries, geared to postwar living costs, 
for public library personnel. 

Wide publicity was given to the findings 
and recommendations of the national plan by 
a summary in the New York Times, June 1, 
1947, by Benjamin Fine. Other newspapers 
carried briefer stories of the same sort. At 
the San Francisco Conference, John S. Rich- 
ards, Seattle Public Library, presented a 
digest of the plan at a meeting of the Public 
Libraries Division and also at a meeting of 
the Council. 
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'The Planning Committee of the Division 
of Libraries for Children and Young People, 
representing also the Committee on Postwar 
Planning, has continued work on planning in 
the fields of service to children and young 
people, but this report is not yet ready for 
publication. 

With the publication of the "National Plan 
for Public Library Service" and of the re- 
port on service to children and young people, 
the Committee on Postwar Planning will 
substantially complete the schedule of reports 
projected at the time of its organization in 
I941. Further planning projects arising from 
its work may be assigned to appropriate 
A.L.A. divisions or committees. “The impor- 
tant American Public Library Inquiry, fi- 
nanced by the Carnegie Corporation and di- 
rected by the Social Science Research Council, 
which is scheduled for publication two years 
hence, will serve to confirm or modify the 
recommendations of the national plan, now 
submitted by the Committee on Postwar Plan- 
ning. 

The committee sincerely thanks the many 
librarians who have collaborated in the vari- 
ous stages of its work during the past five 
years. The program as a whole has been a 
fine example of cooperative effort. Special 
thanks are due to Amy Winslow, Enoch Pratt 
Free Library, Baltimore, who wrote the 
original draft of the national plan and to 
Lowel Martin, School of Library Service, 
Columbia University, who wrote the intro- 
ductory chapter. 

Members of the committee during the year 
were: Elizabeth D. Briggs, William Hugh 
Carlson, Mrs. Mary Peacock Douglas, Julia 
Wright Merrill, and Amy Winslow. The 
addition of Miss Merrill to the committee 
was particularly valued because of her long 
service as secretary of the committee up to 
the time of her retirement from the A.L.A. 
Headquarters staff. During the current year 
Mildred L. Batchelder served as secretary 
of the committee until succeeded by Helen 
A. Ridgway, newly appointed public library 
specialist of the Association. 


CARLETON B. JOECKEL, Chairman 
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A.L.A. International Activities 


International Relations Board 


There is a strong feeling of responsibility 
among librarians of the world that their quiet 
but determined efforts are necessary in pro- 
moting understanding during an uneasy period 
of time. This feeling of responsibility, to- 
gether with renewed opportunities for travel 
and for cultivating professional relationships, 
has given the International Relations Board 
and Office staff many contacts with foreign 
librarians both in this country and abroad 
during the year. Otherwise, in the past year 
we have continued our activity according to 
the pattern developed over several years. We 
gave advice and help, personally or by corre- 
spondence, whenever possible, operated book 
and periodical acquisition and distribution 
projects financed by the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion and the State Department, administered 
an international exchange of personnel, and 
exerted our influence on behalf of an intelli- 
gent U.S. information program abroad when- 
ever this topic arose in legislative circles. 

Many of these operations will not continue. 
The office will be supported through 1948 by 
the Rockefeller Foundation from a final grant 
for this purpose. Various projects under- 
taken for the Department of State will no 
longer be in our hands after the end of 1947 
but will be handled on a limited scale within 
the department; and Rockefeller funds for 
the exchange of personnel program and books 
for war areas will be exhausted soon. ‘The 
periodical acquisition and distribution activi- 
ties operated by the Committee on Aid to Li- 
braries in War Areas officially ended June 
30, 1947. The A.L.A. withdrew from its 
administrative activities in connection with the 
three American libraries in Latin America at 
the end of 1946. So, unless new operations 
are undertaken, 1948 promises to be a year 
when A.L.A. international activities will be 
comparatively free from the overwhelming de- 
tails of such well-received and worth-while, 
but possibly self-confusing, projects—a year 
in which we may more definitely determine 
the place of A.L.A. in international librarian- 
ship in relation to UNESCO, LF.L.A., 
F.I.D., and new concepts of education and 
mass communication. 

With an eye on the future, it is pertinent 


for those interested to note one of the publica- 
tions of the International Relations Board: 
its own statement of policy and a report ‘to 
the board on its own activities made by an 
outside observer, Ralph R. Shaw (4.1.4. 
Bulletin, June 1947, Part 2). The board's 
affirmation of policy was accepted as A.L.A. 
policy at the San Francisco Conference; and 
Mr. Shaw reviewed in detail our international 
activities and evolved recommendations for 
future conduct of such activity from his study. 
For example, Mr. Shaw believes that the 
office should be ready to carry out any emer- 
gency project but that its long-range func- 
tion should be advisory and planning. 

At this time it is proper to record con- 
cisely the condition of our various projects 
and certain other administrative details of 
the past year. 


Rockefeller Funds 


International Relations Office is to con- 
tinue as the operating agency of the Inter- 
national Relations Board through 1948. 

Periodicals project, which is under the 
supervision of the Committee on Aid to Li- 
braries in War Areas. With most of the 
available designated periodicals purchased and 
stored for the period of the war years, actlvity 
for the past year on this project consisted 
largely of distributing and shipping the peri- 
odicals and of arranging for microfilming 
and ‘reproduction of those issues not avail- 
able. Although there will continue to be cor- 
respondence in connection with this activity, 
and some shipping, the life of the project 
oficially ended June 30, and our subscriptions 
to the periodicals stopped in most cases at the 
end of 1946. The Germanistic Society of 
America is arranging to continue for a short 
time subscriptions to a large number of the 
journals sent to Germany and Austria. 

Nine thousand dollars in supplementary 
funds were granted by the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation to bring the project to a close during 
the first six months of 1947: $4000 for ad- 
ministration and $5000 for reprinting and 
reproduction of periodicals. Permission was 
also granted to use funds remaining in the 
1946 account during the first half of 1947. 
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All donated journals collected by the com- 
mittee during the past five years have been 
transferred to the American Book Center. 
That organization has in turn furnished many 
volumes and issues requested by foreign li- 
braries that could not be supplied from the 
purchased collection. 

A full report of the periodicals project is 
available in mimeographed form from the 
International Relations Office. 

Books for War Areas. This project was 
administered under a $160,000 grant from 
the Rockefeller Foundation to the Inter- 
national Relations Office of the American Li- 
brary Association. The year of 1947 has 
seen the realization of the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation project for libraries in war-devastated 
areas, for it has brought many letters and 
many visitors who have informed the Inter- 
national Relations Office of the receipt of this 
material and its vital contribution to the re- 
building of their intellectual life. By the 
end of December 1947 approximately 49,200 
volumes, having both research and reference 
value, will have been purchased for thirty- 
five centers in twenty-four countries. The 
books published during 1939-43, 1944, and 
1945 have been purchased and the final pur- 
chase of 1946 publications remains to be com- 
pleted. Each recipient will receive a set 
valued at approximately $4000 and contain- 
ing more than 1000 titles of the outstanding 
American publications of the war years. 

In Italy the set of Rockefeller Foundation 
books was placed on a traveling exhibit and 
received wide attention in Rome, Milan, 
Turin, Florence, and Naples. In Denmark, 
Dr. Svend-Dahl, the chief state librarian, 
made a radio address acknowledging the re- 
ceipt of the books and periodicals, stressing 
the value of the gift and the high standard 
which American scholarship had reached in so 
many fields. And we have received expres- 
sions of gratitude from many other countries. 
As one cultural officer of the Department 
of State reported, “the distribution to various 
institutions and libraries of files of American 
professional and technical periodicals and 
books donated by the American Library As- 
sociation in the name of the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation was the high point in the group rela- 
tions field in 1947.” 

The comprehensive bibliography covering 
1939-43 was compiled by the late Charles F. 
McCombs, chief bibliographer of the New 
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York Public Library, under the title, Books 
Published in the United States, 1039-1943. 
The bibliographies for 1944 and 1945 were 
compiled by Foster M. Palmer, of Harvard 
University Libraries, under the titles, Books 
Published in the United States, 1944 and 
Books Published in the United States, 1945. 
More than 5000 copies of these bibliographies 
were distributed abroad for the bibliographic 
information of scholars and research universi- 
ties and public libraries. The publications 
for the year 1946 are being selected from the 
Quarterly Booklist of the Library of Congress 
since this valuable tool is available for that 
year. Twenty-five copies of these publications 
will be ordered, in view of the fact that eleven 
of the former recipients are now in a posi- 
tion to make book purchases. The Com- 
mittee on Aid to Libraries in War Areas be- 
lieves that the emphasis should be placed on 
countries in greater need. 

From the very beginning the International 
Relations Office received requests from. in- 
stitutions, libraries, and scholars abroad who 
needed specific titles in their subject fields. 
Such research requests deserved attention and 
the Committee on Aid to Libraries in War 
Areas requested that a special fund of $1300 
be set aside from the 1939-43 grant of 
$100,000 to meet this need. Each request was 
judged on its own merit by the director of 
the office and the chairman of the committee. 
It was surprising how many real needs were 
met under this small fund due to the special 
study and handling of the requests. It was 
a need which continued to grow during the 
proJect's operation, and in 1944 a sum of 
$1500 of the $30,000 was set aside for the 
same type of request. Then, as the time ap- 
proached for the purchase of the 1945 titles, 
it became apparent that there was an urgent 
and ever-growing need for specific materials 
and that, to some extent, the general needs. 
were being met far more adequately- by the 
American Book Center and the various na- 
tional and reconstruction agencies; therefore, 
$5000 was set aside under this grant of 
$30,000. 

The reaction to these modest tokens of 
American friendship was overwhelming on the 
part of the librarians and scholars in war- 
devastated areas. The International Rela- 
tions Office became increasingly aware that 
this was an area of need which had received 
far too little consideration, and the director 
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requested an even more generous interpreta- 
tion of the terms of the $30,000 grant for 
1946. At the board meeting of the Rocke- 
feller Foundation in May it was decided that 
the office might use half of the grant, in 
other words, $12,500 of the book fund, for 
specific requests. Subsequent discussions with 
UNESCO confirmed the fact that this was 
the present'area of need. 

While the office had on hand requests 
which far exceeded the amount set aside for 
this purpose, 3t was decided, at the suggestion 
of Dr. Bernard Drzewieski of UNESCO, 
that if the principle of token gifts were fol- 
lowed all of the requests could be met in a 
limited way. Thus, the International Rela- 
tions Office will be able to send outstanding 
titles in each subject field to a wide area and 
to a great variety of libraries and institu- 
tions for the use of scholars, educators, and 
students of research. If it were possible to 
include the letters which have been received 
in appreciation of these very small and limited 
gifts, the eloquent expression of gratitude 
would shake our complacent acceptance of 
American libraries of both a research and pub- 
lic nature. Dr. Stephen Gal of the Hungarian 
Libraries Board, expressed heartfelt grati- 
tude to the United States and the Rockefeller 
Foundation for the donation of books and 


-—7 periodicals and indicated the true meaning 


of such a program of cultural rehabilitation: 


While this country was forced to wage a war 
that we knew in advance to be hopeless and 
futile, while all the intellectual and physical 
energies of this nation, all her administrative ap- 
paratus, all her resources were directed to the 
totally unproductive and vain war-effort that was 
to prove so fatal to this country—during all this 
time 1n countries not fettered by tyranny and in 
the fields of free intellectual endeavor the spirit 
of humanity has marched on, serving eternal 
human ideals and the thought of progress. It is 
the products of this freely progressing human 
spirit that we survey here. We promise we shall 
use all that 1s contained in these many thousands 
of pages in our endeavor to perfect ourselves 
and to help build the edifice of human perfection 
—as long as God permits us to be at work. 


Exchange of Personnel, In addition to those 
foreign librarians mentioned in last year's re- 
port, some of whom remained in this country 
after last June, this program has helped make 
possible visits to this country of: 


Julien Cain, Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris 


^ 
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Lionel R. McColvin, honorary secretary, Li- 
brary Association, England 

J. H. P. Pafford, Goldsmith’s librarian, Uni- 
versity of London 

S. C. Chu, who came from China to study 
archival methods 

Yen Wen-Yu, former librarian, National Uni- 
versity of Peking and National Southwest Asso- 
ciated University, now executive secretary of 
the Planning Committee for the National Roose- 
velt Library of Chungking 

Maria Luisa Monteiro da Cunha, professor of 
cataloging, Library School, Municipal Library, 
Sáo Paulo, Brazil, who is attending Columbia 
University. 


On grants also: 


Edward Heiliger remains in Chile as a much- 
appreciated librarian and library science pro- 
fessor at the University of Chile 

Donald O. Rod studies in the Scandinavian 
countries 

Margery Bedinger, Denver Public Library, 
was assisted in an exchange arrangement with 
a librarian in Capetown, South Africa. 


The exchange of personnel funds also made 
possible American representation abroad of 
Milton E. Lord and Flora B. Ludington at 
the I.F.L.A. meeting in Oslo and assisted with 
small grants other valuable representation and 
study by American and foreign librarians. 
Dr. Charles W. David represented the Ameri- 
can Council of Learned Societies and the 
A.L.A. at the F.I.D. meeting in Paris, Nov. 
4-9, 1946, and will again be a joint repre- 
sentative to F.I.D. in Berne in August 1947, 
as will also Eugene Power. 


State Department Funds 


Five years ago the American Library As- 
sociation assumed the responsibility of operat- 
ing a Books for Latin America Project under 
the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs, 
a responsibility which it retained when the 
Department of State took charge of the cul- 
tural programs a little more than three years 
ago. Since that time it has added the Books 
for China Project, the Books for the Philip- 
pines Project, and the Books for the Near 


"East Project to its acquisition program. 


Books for Latin America Project. During 
the years of its operation this project has 
distributed to 986 libraries in 21 Latin Ameri- 
can countries more than 100,000 volumes, 
ranging in subject matter from scientific and 
medical literature to modern American fiction, 
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under grants totaling $365,000. In the next 
few months request lists must be received and 
orders placed in the amount of $27,256.65. 
With the completion of this task, the Ameri- 
can Library Association's part in the establish- 
ment of the cultural program in Latin 
America will cease. It will, however, point 
the direction for other programs of cultural 
cooperation. 

Books for China Project. The Books for 
China Project has permitted the purchase of 
20,461 items including both books and peri- 
odicals for libraries in China. The final 
orders under this $100,000 grant have been 
placed. The last order, in the amount of 
$31,560.15, was placed on June 30, 1947. Dr. 
Yen Wen-Yu, of the National College of 
Social Education at Soochow, Kiangsu, China, 
who is now in the United States, reports that 
these materials are being checked and dis- 
tributed at the present time after a long delay 
in the warehouses in Shanghai. 

Books for the Philippines Project. This was 
a small grant, $24,000, permitting an alloca- 
tion of $6500 to the American Book Center, 
which had agreed to send approximately 
35,000 volumes of research material. In a 
recent report the executive director, Laurence 
J. Kipp, reported that the center had al. 
ready shipped 48,000 volumes of books and 
periodicals and would forward in the near 
future 10,000 or more volumes. The remain- 
ing funds under this project have been allo- 
cated to the University of the Philippines, the 
Bureau of Science Library, and the National 
Library. Orders remain to be placed in the 
amount of $14,500. 

Books for the Near East Project. This is 
a comparatively new project which is some- 
what limited by a book fund of $22,000. At 
the end of June 60 institutions had received 
grants, 8 in Africa, 40 in the Near East, and 
12 in the Middle East. This has been a 
small project but a stimulating one due to 
the interest of the institutions which have re- 
ceived approximately 7000 volumes during 
1947. 

The operation on all the Department of 
State projects must be completed by Dec. 31, 
1947, although there is some allowance of 
time made for the accounting during the first 
three months of 1948. It is the hope of the 
office that a more complete study of the 
effect and influence of the cultural projects 
of the Department of State in the recipient 
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countries will be made before the Acquisi- 
tions Unit concludes its operation. 

In general, it may be said that the last 
five years have laid the groundwork in the 
participating countries for an appreciation of 
American culture and understanding and for a 
much wider knowledge of the United States in 
all its aspects. The projects have never been 
limited in the subject matter of the material 
distributed abroad, the only requirement being 
that American publications should be selected; 
therefore, 1t has been possible to touch all 
subjects, all shades of American social life 
and thought. With this background it seems 


now, to those who have worked most closely ` 


with the projects, that the future program 
should be directed towards an exchange re- 


‘lationship. In the Assembly of Librarians of 


the Americas, which was held this spring by 
the Library of Congress, the concept of ex- 
change was of primary importance in all dis- 
cussions. It would undoubtedly require 
another five years to establish an alive and 
worth-while exchange relationship for those 
countries which have had little or no experi- 
ence with exchange. It would, however, con- 
tribute greatly to the self-respect of partici- 
pating foreign institutions and would provide 
American libraries with material on other 
countries, which would present better pic- 
tures of our international neighbors. 
philosophy of exchange is one of mutual re- 
spect and appreciation. It should be put into 
practical action in the future operation of 
cultural projects. The planning and en- 
couragement of a practical program in ex- 
change will be one of the points on the agenda 
of the advisory section of the International 
Relations Office during the coming year. 


Other Projects 


Books for Chinese Children (U.S. Army 
Stars and Stripes) 1946 was a project financed 
by donations raised by United States soldiers 
overseas. The Stars and Stripes requested 
the A.L.A. to use the $2800 fund for the pur- 
chase of children's books for the “kids of 
China.” In cooperation with the A.L.A.'s 
Division of Libraries for Children and Young 
People, book lists were made up and volumes 
ordered and shipped by the office. 

Canberra Library, Canberra, Australia. A 
donation of $500 was made by Harriet T. 
Root. With this fund, the office selected and 
purchased books published in the United 
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"States on forestry and naval science for the 


Canberra Library. 

Peace Palace, The Hague. Special pub- 
lications of the war period and back issues of 
a number of journals were requested and pur- 
chased. 


Publications 


International Activities of the American 
Library Association; A Policy Statement of 
the A.L.A. International Relations Board, and 
A Report to the Board by Ralph R. Shaw. 
Chicago, A.L.A., 1947. (A.L.A. Bulletin, 
June 1947, V. 41, pt. 2) 


i di Books Published in the United States, 1945; 


1 


BA ALA. 


A Selection for Reference Libraries. Chicago, 
A.L.A., 1947. 

"March of Books Projects." Washington, 
A.L.A. International Relations Office, 1947. 
(Mimeographed) 

MacPherson, Harriet D. “Foreign Stu- 
dents at Library Schools of the United States 
and Canada.” Washington, A.L.A. .Inter- 
national Relations Office, 1947 (Mimeo- 
graphed) 

Hempel, Olinda. “Report of the Trip to 
the U.S. Arranged by A.L.A. for the Li- 
brarian of the Instituto Adolfo Lutz, São 
Paulo.” Washington, A.L.A. International 
Relations Office, 1947. (Mimeographed) 
International Relations Office. 
“Monthly Reports to the International Re- 
lations Board.” Washington. (Mimeo- 
graphed) 

The International Relations Office has 
also compiled, with the aid of subject experts, 
twenty-one mimeographed bibliographies for 
the universities of China, in the following sub- 
ject fields: 


Medicine Western Lan- Transportation 
History guage and Administra- 
Geography Literature tion 

Statistics Insurance Industrial Man- 
Accounting Sociology agement 
Banking Commerce and General Refer- 
Economics Industry ence 
Agriculture, Technology Education 
Chinese History Science Financial Ad- 
Philosophy ministration 


Then, there was also the list, “Books for 
the Kids of China,” compiled by Ruth Giles, 
chairman of the International Committee, 
Children’s Library Association. 


LELA: 


Margaret S. Gill, Milton E. Lord, and 
Carl H. Milam attended a planning meeting. 
of the International Library Committee in 
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Geneva in November 1946. Flora B. Lu- 
dington, Mr. Lord, Leon Carnovsky, and 
Donald O. Rod attended the International 
Library Committee meeting in Oslo in May 
1947 as our representatives. Dr. Carnov- 
sky reported on the meeting at the Assembly 
of Librarians of the Americas upon his re- 
turn to Washington, and Mr. Lord re- 
ported to the San Francisco Conference of 
A.L.A. At the invitation of the A.L.A., 
the next I.F.L.A. meeting is to be held in 
the United States in 1948 in the form of 
an international congress of libraries and 
bibliography. Officers elected by the Oslo 
delegates were: Wilhelm Munthe, president; 
Milton E. Lord, first vice president; H. M. 
Cashmore, second vice president; M. Hahn, 
third vice president; T. P. Sevensma, secre- 
tary; and A. C. Breycha-Vauthier, associate 
secretary. 


Assembly of Librarians of the Americas 


“The assembly was held at the Library of 
Congress, May 12-June 6, and the Inter- 
national Relations Office staff offered what 
assistance it could to the assembly committees. 
Many librarians of the United States took 
part in the meetings. From our office, 
Dorothy J. Comins served on the Committee 
for Technical Processes; Viola I. Mauseth 
on the Bibliography Committee; Mrs. Rae 
Kelly Kipp on the Committee for Library 
Services and Development; and Frederick 
Cromwell on the Acquisitions Committee and 
the Inter-American Library Relations Com- 
mittee, 

The assembly devoted June 4 to inter- 
national library relations. Mr. Milam pre- 
sided over the general session. Dr. Carnov- 
sky presided at the luncheon given the dele- 
gates by the International Relations Board, 
Mary U. Rothrock spoke, and Mr. Crom- 
well read a paper prepared for the occasion 
by Harry M. Lydenberg. 

The Latin American delegates attended the 
San Francisco Conference after a cross- 
country tour. One of the tour leaders was 
Mrs. Dorcas Reid, a representative of the 
International Relations Board. 


Princeton Conference 


Together with thirty-two representative 
librarians in the United States, Miss Luding- 
ton, Dr. Carnovsky, Keyes D. Metcalf, and 
Marion A. Milczewski attended the Confer- 
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ence on International Cultural, Educational, 
and Scientific Exchanges held at Princeton, 
Noy. 26, 1946. This very important confer- 
ence was sponsored by the International Re- 


lations Board and the Board on Resources of ' 


American Libraries. Subjects discussed in 
detail included bibliographies, interlibrary 
loans, photoreproduction, comparative acquisi- 
tions, exchange of publications, international 
barriers to exchange, exchange of personnel, 
and rehabilitation of libraries. The twenty- 
four recommendations accepted by the con- 
ference have been printed and distributed by 
A.L.A. The preliminary memoranda, pre- 
pared by Edwin E. Williams, the proceedings 
of the conference, and the recommendations 
will be published soon under the title “Con- 
ference on International Cultural, Educa- 
tional, and Scientific Exchanges.” 


UNESCO 


The International Relations Board in re- 
sponse to a request for advice, proposed that 
UNESCO library rehabilitation funds be used 
for planning, stimulating, and coordinating; 
that the elimination of currency exchange bar- 
riers be emphasized; that an agency of each 
country report to UNESCO the most urgently 
needed library materials and that there should 
be no questionnaire survey of losses at this 
time; that UNESCO should facilitate re- 
establishment of direct exchange relationships; 
and that UNESCO should frequently make 
public the extent and limitation of its program. 
(See “Report to the Board from the Inter- 
national Relations Office, February-March 
1947.) J. Zuckerman, counselor of the Li- 
braries and Museums Section of UNESCO, 
states that many of their present activities are 
in agreement with these suggestions. 

Librarians of this country are interested in 
the library program of UNESCO, and an 
active part has been taken in advising and 
planning, particularly by Mr. Milam, Ralph 
A. Ulveling, Luther H. Evans, Ralph A. 
Beals, Mr. Lord, Archibald MacLeish, and 
Emerson Greenaway. Theodore Besterman, 
of UNESCO, conferred with many American 
librarians during June and July and spoke 
at the San Francisco Conference. 


A.L.A. Conference 
On June 30 the board sponsored a discus- 
sion meeting on UNESCO, presided over by 
Mr. Lord and presenting Dr. Besterman. On 
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July 3 the board gave a tea for the foreign 
guests at the conference. 

In addition to its two closed board meet- 
ings, one open meeting was held with the fol- 
lowing program: 


Flora B. Ludington, chairman: “Presentation 
of Foreign Guests.” 

Ernesto Gustavo Gietz, director of the Insti- 
tuto Bibliotecológico, Buenos Aires: “An Ap- 
praisal of the Assembly of Librarians of the 
Americas.” 

Milton E. Lord, Boston Public Library: “The 
I.F.L.A. Meeting in Oslo, and Plans for the 1948 
International Congress in the U.S.” 


A 


Theodore Besterman, counselor of the Biblio- * 


graphical and Library Centre, UNESCO: “The 
Library Program of UNESCO." 


Visitors 


During the year forty-seven foreign librari- 
ans from thirty countries visited the Interna- 
tional Relations Office in Washington for a 
variety of reasons. In addition, there were 
visitors from the State Department, librarians 
expecting to go abroad for service in the 
information program, foreign scholars study- 
ing in the Library of Congress, and many 
American librarians. 


Legislation 


The office took an active part in supporting 
the "United States Information Act of 1947" 
(the Mundt Bill) in the spring during its 
harried progress through the House and onto 
the Senate calendar, where it remains to be 
acted upon next January. Librarians are 
vitally interested in a proper information pro- 
gram for our government, particularly in 
those libraries which have been established 
abroad but which suffer from insufficient ap- 
propriations and lack of basic legislation and 
policy, which recognize their great potential 
values. 


Cooperation 


The International Relations Office con- 
tinues to have pleasant and profitable ways of 
working with governmental agencies and 
other organizations, in particular, the Depart- 
ment of State, War Department, Smith- 
sonian Institution, Library of Congress, 
American Book Center, American Council of 
Learned Societies, and Commission for Inter- 
national Educational Reconstruction. 
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‘proximately 200 per cent. 


THE EDUCATIONAL ROLE OF LIBRARIES 


I.R.O. Personnel 


The board held meetings Oct. 1-2, 1946, 
and Dec. 30-31, 1946; Mar. 5-6, 1947, June 
30, 1947, and July 4, 1947. Membership con- 
sists of Flora B. Ludington, chairman, Charles 
Harvey Brown, Leon Carnovsky, Milton E. 
Lord, Ralph A. Ulveling, and consultants 
William Warner Bishop, Harry M. Lyden- 
berg, and Keyes D. Metcalf. 

International Relations Office personnel, 
July 1, 1947, numbered 15; during the year 
just past there was a turnover of 32 em- 
ployees (including temporary help), or ap- 
Dr. Lydenberg 
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resigned Oct. 31, 1946, as director and was 
succeeded by Mr. Milczewski, who in turn 
resigned Mar. 31, 1947. Mr. Cromwell has 
been director since Apr. 1, 1947. Mrs. Kipp 
continues as executive assistant in charge of 
acquisitions, and Miss Comins, whose work 
on the periodicals project has come to an 
end, plans to take a library position abroad. 
This report has been prepared by the Inter- 
national Relations Office in Washington. 


Frora B. LUDINGTON, Chairman 
FREDERICK CROMWELL, Director 
International Relations Office 


The Educational Role of Libraries 


Association of College and Reference Libraries 


One of the principal concerns of A.C.R.L. 
during the past few years has been the study 
of its relations with A.L.A. A committee 
under the chairmanship of Charles H. Brown 
and later under Andrew D. Osborn, of Har- 
vard, has done an excellent job in focusing 
attention on several issues which badly 
needed solution. One of them has been 
settled to everyone's complete satisfaction. 


The office of executive secretary has ‘been 


AL 


established and budgeted from funds of 
A.L.A. and is now filled by N. Orwin Rush. 

Á second achievement of that group has 
been a careful consideration, in terms of the 
association's present problems and needs, of 
the program and principles of A.C.R.L., 
elaborating on the excellent report of the com- 
mittee under Carl M. White, which in 1940- 
41 arrived at a statement of policies for 
A.C.R.L. Examination of the report shows 
it to be one of A.C.R.L.s guide posts for 
action next year and in the years to come. 

The office of executive secretary has been 
established. “There have been most cordial 
and friendly relations with all divisions of 
A.L.A. and particularly the Headquarters 
staff. Mr. Rush has become acquainted with 
A.C.R.L.’s sections, committees, etc., and next 
year will be able to devote more and more 
of his time and energy to assisting the various 
groups in carrying on their activities for the 
year. 

College and Research Libraries always oc- 
cupies a large share of the association’s in- 


terest and attention. Next year the board of 
directors has budgeted for this publication 
four ninety-six-page issues. There have been 
frequent special Issues in the past few years 
because good material has accumulated and 
it has seemed so long to wait for publication. 
Next year a sum will be budgeted to take 
care of four ninety-six-page issues which will 
give the publication a standard size and more 
space for important articles and discussions 
of matters of interest to members of A.C.R.L. 

A special issue of College and Research Li- 
braries was published in July in commemora- 
tion of the retirement of Charles H. Brown, 
now associate librarian emeritus of Iowa State 
College "Library. This issue of essays in 
honor of Mr. Brown has been collected by a 
committee of the association, making a very 
fine volume and a very fine tribute to Mr. 
Brown. 

A.C.R.L. is undertaking an expanded pro- 
gram next year. For the first time more 
money is being budgeted than the association 
is actually expected to receive during the next 
year, unless its income goes up as it might 
well do. The association has accumulated 
from many years back a surplus of funds 
which has not been spent and which has, there- 
fore, reverted to the general treasury, so that 
the organization 1s in good financial condi- 
tion. Next year, therefore, seems to be an 
excellent time to give a little push along the 
lines of William H. Carlson's proposals to 
strengthen A.C.R.L. The organization and 
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structure of the association has been improved, 
some of it by final action at the business meet- 
ing in 1947. The appointment of committees 
now comes more in line with the year in which 
those groups will be working and will enable 
them to make better progress than in the 
past. 

The fiscal year has been changed to coincide 
with the elective year—last year the associa- 
tion operated for six months under a budget 
that had been approved a year previous; now 
the budget year begins in September and 
enables the officers of the association to carry 
on a program and budget within their year 
and not have to depend upon the budget of 
the previous year. 

Committees have been active and, though 
there were no specific reports at the 1947 
. meeting from any except the Committee on 
Constitution and By-Laws, there will soon be 
direct evidence of their activities. 

The Publications Committee has con- 
sidered various publication proposals—some 
of them have been before A.C.R.L. for some 
time and some are new—and expects to have - 
recommendations for the association during 
the coming year. 

The Committee on Budgets, Compensations, 
and Schemes of Service has been working 
hard. A first draft of a new score card for 
‘institutions of higher education, colleges, and 
universities has been prepared. While the 
classification and pay plans have been avail- 
able, they have not been adjusted to recent 
conditions so that individual standings could 
be compared with others. After revision and 
criticism, the tentative draft will be ready for 
submission to the association and, of course, 
through the proper channels of A.L.A. 
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Statistics is a matter of vital concern to 
all. The association has negotiated with the 
U.S. Office of Education, in order that their 
statistics collected may serve the needs of 
college and university libraries. It appears 
very likely that next year and the year fol- 
lowing that may well be true. A special com- 
mittee on statistics was appointed this year 
which handled the regular forms that have 
been filled out for many years, and the results 
appear in the July issue of College and Re- 
search Libraries, pt. 1, p. 261-71. Thus, at 
least one of the years for which there would 
have been a gap has been eliminated. 


The work of this committee which has ^ 


been entirely on a voluntary basis has been 
time-consuming, and the association owes a 
great tribute to those persons who partici- 
pated init. G. Flint Purdy, Wayne University 
Library, was in charge of the statistics for 
institutions that A.L.A. listed as Group I, 
that is, university and large college libraries; 
Eileen Thornton, Vassar College Library, 
Poughkeepsie, N.Y., and Luella R. Pollock, 
were in charge of the college statistics; and 
Lawrence S. Thompson, Western Michigan 
College of Education, Kalamazoo, was in 
charge of the teacher-training and normal 
school library statistics. 

The greatest hope for the association lies 
in the devoted and experienced leadership 
which has been selected. 

It has been a pleasure to work with this 
board of directors, and it is hoped that Mr. 
Carlson will have the same sympathetic co- 
operation and support that the entire associa- 
tion has given this year. 


E. W. McDiarmip, President 


Reference Librarians Section 


The chief accomplishment of the year was 
the decision to add to the officers a vice chair- 
man who shall be chairman-elect. The latter 
question was voted upon by membership 
ballot, the majority believing it to be a wise 
move toward continuity in the section’s affairs. 
This will not take effect until the elections for 
1948-49. 

The program of the San Francisco meeting 
which was held in the Health Center Build- 
ing, June 30, included three papers, two of 
which grew out of the Ford Motor Company 
Library Survey, Charles M. Mohrhardt speak- 
ing on “Public Library-Industry Cooperation 


in Literature Research” and Mabel L. Conat 
on the statistical record of reference ques- 
tions kept by the Detroit Public Library in 
January 1947; the third paper, by Edward 
N. Waters, Library of Congress, discussed 
the relations between acquisitions and refer- 
ence service. j 

'The officers for 1947-48 are: Robert W. 
Christ, Ínformation Section, Reference Divi- 
sion, U.S. Department of State, chairman; 
Ruth M. Erlandson, Brooklyn College Li- 
brary, Brooklyn, secretary. 


FLORENCE M. GIFFORD, Chairman 
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School and Children’s Library Office 


Special public library services for the young 
people of high school and college age are being 
seriously discussed this year for the first time 
in many towns throughout the country. For 
two decades a few libraries have established 
such services, but any widespread develop- 
ment has been slow. Dramatic reports of 
the success of existing programs and “the 
search of all communities throughout the 
country for opportunities for wholesome rec- 
reation and constructive informal cultural 
and educational activities for young people 
have combined to focus current attention on 
young people’s library service. 

The General Federation of Women’s Clubs 
has taken leadership in introducing special 
library services for youth to parents and 
community leaders. In the federation Club- 
woman for May 1947 the article, “A Youth 
Library in Every Community,” prepared by 
Amelia H. Munson at the request of the 
A.L.A. Young People’s Reading Round 
Table, describes and pictures examples of 
existing young people's rooms and alcoves. 
At the annual conference of the federation 
in New York in June a room in the center of 
convention exhibits and registration activities 
became a demonstration young people's li- 
brary with books, recordings, library staff, 
and young people. The young people them- 
selves will hear more about youth library 
services in the article written in their own 
vein in a fall issue of Seventeen. 

A committee of Young People's Reading 
Round Table members serving for the Divi- 
sion of Libraries for Children and Young 
People as a subcommittee of the A.L.A. 
Postwar Planning Committee has completed 
a pamphlet on planning young people’s serv- 
ices and supplemented it with a selection of 
the literature in the field. This publication 
will serve as a supplement to the major 
publication, “A National Plan for Public 
Library Service.” Two other publications in 
prospect will assist public libraries develop- 
ing new services to young people: the new 
edition of the book list, Invitation to Read, 
now in press, and the book on selection of 
books for young people now in preparation. 
The Young People’s Reading Round Table 
also has in prospect an illustrated brochure 
which will introduce and explain the value 
of special young people’s services to library 
trustees and community leaders. 


In the field of library service to children 
a pamphlet on philosophy planning is still in 
preparation. That will serve as a second 
supplementary document to “A National 
Plan for Public Library Service.’ The com- 
mittee of children’s librarians at work on 1t 
as a subcommittee of the A.L.A. Postwar 
Planning Committee hopes to achieve a manu- 
script which will chart the way for stronger 
and more effective public library progress 
for service to boys and girls. 

A national plan for school libraries as a 
next step following the statement of school 
library standards, School Libraries for Today 
and Tomorrow, is not contemplated. Any 
national plan for this part of the school would 
be meaningless except as a part of a plan for 
schools as a whole. It is appropriate that the 
standards are being used in individual schools, 
in city and state meetings, in summer schools 
and institutes, and in work conferences of 
teachers and librarians or of administrators 
and librarians working on problems of supply- 
ing all kinds of materials of instruction effec- 
tively and adequately. "They are also used 
by national groups studying various aspects 
of school administration. An example is the 
National Council on School House Construc- 
tion which requested the A.L.A. to help on 
standards for school library quarters. A.L.A. 
school library standards were presented at a 
council meeting and the library sections were 
revised as a result of discussion. ‘The result- 
ing chapter on the school library was pre- 
printed as an introduction to the 1947 issue of 
School Activities and the Library. 

At the same time that more and more 
schools are recognizing the need for a good 
library and that smaller public libraries are 
finding ways to add a children’s librarian, the 
shortage of school and children’s librarians 
is further increasing. It is a serious and 
disturbing situation. Some of the reasons 
are evident. Children’s librarians find sal- 
aries too low and opportunities for advance- 
ment in their own field limited. They do 
not feel that supervisors and administrators 
are giving adequate attention to exploring 
ways of remedying this situation. School 
librarians in some schools are still not on 
teachers’ salary schedules, although it is en- 
couraging that the places where this is true 
seem to be declining in number. The com- 
plications in the training for school librarian- 
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ship have made it impossible or difficult to 
obtain a master’s degree (and the salary 
which that brings with it) after one year of 
graduate education for librarianship, have 
discouraged many. In competition for school 
library positions are good teaching positions 
often with better salaries, better working 
hours, and a less demanding work load. 

School administrators in the South are 
hopeful that increased candidates for school 
library positions will result from the newly 
recommended standards of the Southern As- 
sociation of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
which provide an undergraduate core course 
for beginning librarians on which a fifth-year 
course leading to a master’s degree can be 
obtained. 

Whatever the reasons for the shortage of 
qualified school and children’s librarians, the 
remedy must be immediate and vigorous. 
Recruiting campaigns must begin with stu- 
dent assistants and other high school students 
and continue to be active, imaginative, and 
persistent through college. Teachers colleges 
and liberal arts colleges have special oppor- 
tunities to reach students of promise and to 
give them acquaintance with the opportunities 
in children's, school, and young people's li- 
brary work and in other phases of library 
work. Such a continuous program will re- 
quire leaflets, films, and other materials which 
are expensive in time and production. The 
situation is so urgent that the means must 
be found. 

For the improvement of present services 
in children's, young people's, and school li- 
braries, the value of working conferences was 
again evident in the several state and re- 
gional conferences of that nature with which 
the school and children's library specialist 
had opportunity to work. The clarification 
of ideas, the stimulation of thinking, and the 
progress in formulation of working plans 
shared by participants and leaders make this 
type of conference a most stimulating and 
productive form of in-service education. In 
addition, the experience of working together 
with a group results in promoting the idea 
of working conferences in local communities 
or in counties, and such working meetings 
provide means for discovering, analyzing, and 
tackling local problems. In Alabama there 
was opportunity to take part in a three-day 
institute and conference of school librarians. 
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In Kansas the June institute at Emporia in- 
cluded public, children's, school, and college 
librarians. In Nashville the Library Com- 
mittee of the Southern Association brought 
together state school library supervisors, rep- 
resentatives from library schools and other 
school librarian training agencies, and school 
administrators to consider education for 
school librarianship in the South. 

It is hoped that working conferences of 
various types will be arranged locally, at state 
meetings, and on other occasions, and that 
they will provide ways for school librarians 
and other school faculty to work together, for 
children's and school librarians to identify 
problems and share their solution, for young 
people's librarians to work with other com- 
munity youth leaders, and for many other 
combinations of lay and professional people 
to have the stimulation and satisfaction of 
combining forces on community problems, 

State leadership, which is a key in the de- 
velopment of any school or library service, 
continues to make notable progress each year. 
Twenty-two states and one Canadian prov- 
ince, Saskatchewan, now have -state school 
library supervisors, with the addition of 
Maryland and Arkansas this year. The 
Maryland supervisor, as in Massachusetts, 
works with both school libraries and children’s 
and young people's librarians in public li- 
braries. Wisconsin has a special children's 
library adviser in its library commission. 

State aid for school library materials as 
reported for this school year, 1946-47, was: 
Georgia, $130,870.37; New Jersey, $10,000; 
North Carolina, $163,914.53; Virginia, 
$493,952.52 (including varied types of ma- 
terials); and Tennessee, $50,000. In Wis- 
consin the amount of the common school fund 
which state law required be spent for school 
library books was $161,504. The Minnesota 
Legislature abolished specifically allocated 
state aid for school library materials. In 
Florida the plan for use of state funds for 
schools has been changed. Funds will be 
allocated to counties which will make their 
own budgets with the advice of the state 
department of education. The action in 
Minnesota and Florida continues the trend 
previously noted to give local school units 
responsibility to decide how state funds should 
be expended rather than to earmark them 
for specific purposes. State education depart- 
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ment representatives cooperate in advising 
local school officials concerning school needs. 

Cooperation with national organizations 
has resulted in two unusual and interesting 
projects. Quill and Scroll, a national organi- 
zation of school press clubs, suggested a se- 
mester “Meet Your Library” project, the 
plans for it to be worked out by the American 
Association of School Librarians. Plans were 
completed by an A.A.S.L. committee and 
leaflets and letters sent out urging high 
schools throughout the country to participate 
in the project during the first semester of 
1947-48. 

The American Junior Red Cross sought 
the advisory assistance of the A.L.A. in work- 
ing out plans for a project to assist in trans- 
lation and publication of selected American 
children’s books in a group of European 
countries and the reciprocal translation and 
publication of European children’s books in 
this country. An A.L.A. committee under 
the chairmanship of Elizabeth D. Briggs pre- 
pared the first list and assisted in initial plans. 
For a second A.J.R.C. project suggestions 
were made of U.S. magazines in the field 
of education for which subscriptions might be 
offered to selected teacher education institu- 
tions in Europe. 

Attendance at few meetings of national or- 
ganizations concerned with children’s and 
young people’s interests was possible because 
of limited department staff and consequent 
Headquarters responsibilities, The school 
and children’s library specialist was continued 
as a member of the National Commission on 
Children and Youth, although it was not pos- 
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sible to attend the one meeting held during 
the year. 

In addition to meetings previously men- 
tioned in this and in the Audio-Visual Com- 
mittee report, the meetings of the American 
Association of School Administrators and the 
N.E.A. Association of Supervision and Cur- 
riculum Development were attended. State 
meetings attended included the Louisiana 
State Teachers Association, the Texas State 
Teachers Association, the school librarian’s 
conference at Millersville, Pa., the New Jer- 
sey Library Association, and the Illinois Asso- 
ciation of School Librarians. 

For the first time the Graduate Library 
School summer institute at the University of 
Chicago was devoted to the school and chil- 
dren’s field. It was on “Children, Youth, 
and Communication.” ‘This was an event of 
major importance and one which it is hoped 
will be repeated soon. 

At San Francisco the Division of iibraies 
for Children and Young People by a change 
of its constitution made the school and chil- 
dren's library specialist at A.L.A. the execu- 
tive secretary of the division. The school and 
children's library specialist has worked closely 
with the division from its establishment. This 
action will make the relationship both official 
and closer and should facilitate clearing in- 
formation and action between the division 
and A.L.A. officers, Headquarters staff, and 
other divisions, and between the division and 
its component sections. 

MiLtpRED L. BATCHELDER 
School and Children’s 
Library Specialist 


Division of Libraries for Children and Young People 


The most significant achievement of this 
year was the revision of the constitution to 
provide for: (1) simplification of organization 
by eliminating the Public Library Section and 
making coordinate the three sections: namely, 
American Association of School Librarians, 
Children's Library Association, and Young 
People's Reading Round Table and (2) for 
continuity of activities by setting up the office 
of executive secretary and specifying that the 
representative of children's and young people's 
library interests of A.L.A. Headquarters staff 
should serve in that capacity. The constitu- 
tion in full, as amended at the San Francisco 


Conference, is incorporated in the proceed- 
ings of the division. Division officers, espe- 
cially the various presidents, have felt the 
need of an executive secretary to help them 
keep abreast of division, as well as A.L.A. 
activities. 

One of the first tasks assigned the new 
executive secretary by the division board was 
that of serving as coordinator of the section 
membership committees, thus relieving the 
division treasurer of that responsibility. In 
order to simplify the machinery of keeping - 
committees informed, the executive secretary 
was asked also to maintain at A.L.A. Head- 
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quarters an official file of division committee 
reports. 

Top of the News came through this transi- 
tional year in expanded form with consider- 
able credit to the editorial staff and advertis- 
ing manager, but with some misgivings on 
the part of the Budget Committee. The 
division assumed basic responsibility for 
financing the publication looking toward the 
goal of a larger professional magazine. All 
three sections voted allotments to help main- 
tain Top of the News during a second ex- 
perimental year. 

The division Committee on Education for 
Library Work with Children and Young 
People reports progress toward its goal of 
being able to submit objective evidence in 
answer to the questions that are now being 
raised about education for librarianship. 
These are some of the units of the project 
which have been undertaken as theses or dis- 
sertations: 


1. The survey of the literature dealing with 
the subject of education for librarians working 
with children and young people has been made 
and the final report written 

2. Directives for the survey of current certifi- 
cation practices and other requirements for li- 
brarians working with children and young 
people have been made 

3. The study of basic professional education 
for school librarians has been carefully planned 
and work is now in progress 

4. Careful planning has also been made for 
the study of basic professional education for 
children and young people’s librarians. 


The Committee on Radio Broadcasts and 
Recordings has been working on the second 
album of recordings. Audition records of 
three artists have been played in New York, 
Cincinnati, and Chicago, as a result of which 
the committee feels assured that the master 
recordings which will be ready for produc- 
tion this fall will meet general approval. 

During the past year, the activities of the 
International Relations Committee have taken 
on a somewhat different aspect from the work 
done in previous years. The work has not 
been so much with individual groups of peo- 
ple wanting particular help and advice in re- 
gard to children’s books and reading as it has 
. been with other organizations which concern 
themselves with children’s welfare. The com- 
mittee was asked to arrange an exhibit of 
books and to provide librarians to interpret 
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this exhibit to the delegates of the World 
Conference of the Teaching Profession. This 
conference was held in Endicott, N.Y., dur- 
ing the last two weeks in August 1946. 
Other groups with which the committee co- 


' operated during the year were the Interna- 


tional Relations Board, American Junior Red 
Cross, Assembly of Librarians of the Ameri- 
cas, and UNESCO through Mr. Milam. 

The most ambitious undertaking in Young 
People’s Reading Round Table during the 
past year and one which it 1s hoped will have 
far-reaching results, was accomplished with 
the cooperation of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, who have shown themselves 
to be much interested in this phase of li- 
brary service. During the week of the fed- 
eration’s convention in New York, a room 
was set aside at headquarters, furnished and 
staffed with young people’s librarians. The 
material for a youth libraries brochure was 
used in an abbreviated form with a selection 
of illustrations in the May 1947 The Club- 
woman (magazine of the General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs). 

Committees of the Children's Library As- 
sociation engaged in varied projects. The In- 
ternational Committee compiled a list of five 
hundred books, representing a model book 
collection for children. This was prepared 
at the request of Isabella Jinnette, who has 
gone to “Tasmania to inaugurate library serv- 
ice for children. The Book Evaluation Com- 
mittee compiled a list of distinguished chil- 
dren’s books published during 1946, which ap- 
peared in Top of the News, the Booklist, 
This list is to be 
issued annually. The Book Production Com- 
mittee continued the traveling library book 
exhibits which were used in at least 235 places 
or situations. A new project was the ques- 
tionnaire sent to 115 library departments, 
asking for suggestions which would help 
publishers of children's books meet the ris- 
ing costs of manufacture with the least ob- 
jectionable economies. The results were felt 
to be extremely helpful and the intention is 
to print a summary. 

Officers who have served during the year 
in addition to the president are Jean Carolyn 
Roos, vice president and president-elect; Sue 
Hefley, secretary; and Eleanor Kidder, treas- 
urer. 


MARTHA MANIER PARKS, President 
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N. E. A. and A. L. A. 


Since the committee did not meet during 
the school year 1946-47, the work has been 
carried on by correspondence. 

Upon invitation of the committee, the chil- 
dren's librarian of the Minneapolis Public 
Library, Isabel McLaughlin, compiled a list 
“Children's Books of 1945-46,” which was 
published in the December 1946 Journal of 
the N.E.A. Sarah Allen Beard, Division of 
Public Libraries, Massachusetts State De- 
partment of Education, Boston, has accepted 
the responsibility of preparing a similar list 
for 1946-47, to be published in the Journal. 

The following members of this committee 
are serving on a joint advisory committee, 
representing the N.E.A., to help in the prepa- 
ration of a new edition of Basic Book Col- 
lection for High Schools, to be published by 
A.L.A.: Thomas H. Ford, Sue Hefley, Ada 


Wing. ; 

At the N.E.A. conference in Cincinnati, 
the joint committee under the leadership of 
Margaret Irene Rufsvold, conducted a discus- 
sion group meeting on July 9. <A panel of 
administrators, teachers, and librarians pre- ` 
sented problems and stressed factors involved 
in good school library service. 

Plans are going forward to hold a meet- 
ing of the committee in the fall of 1947. 

The members of the committee are: for the 
N.E.A., Thomas H. Ford (1949), B. Lamar 
Johnson (1947), Ada Wing (1951); for the 
A.L.A., Sue Hefley (1951), Sarah L. Jones 
(1947), Margaret Irene Rufsvold (1949), 
Marjorie L. Schramling (1948), and Mrs. 
Caroline R. Siebens (1950). 


Iva A. WINTERFIELD, Chairman 


Resources of American Libraries 


Board on Resources of American Libraries 


A considerable proportion of the board’s 
work for the year was devoted to the Prince- 
ton Conference on International Cultural, 
Educational, and Scientific Exchanges, prepa- 
ration for the conference itself, and its after- 
math. The idea for such a conference 
originated with Carl H. Milam, A.L.A. Ex- 
ecutive Secretary, who pointed out the grow- 
ing importance of international exchanges of 
all types and the extraordinary opportunities 
which libraries now have for developing inter- 
changes. Mr. Milam’s suggestion was re- 
ferred to the Board on Resources of Ameri- 
can Libraries and to the International Rela- 
tions Board, and these two boards, in turn, 
drew up a plan for the conference. The pro- 
posal was submitted to the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion of New York, which agreed to under- 
write the expense of preparing preliminary 
memoranda on the major topics to be dis- 
cussed and for later publication of the mem- 
oranda and proceedings of the conference. 

To prepare the memoranda to be used as a 
basis for discussion, Edwin E. Williams and 
Ruth V. Noble were employed for a period 
of several months. During that time they 
brought together a comprehensive study of 


international exchanges, beginning with author 
and subject bibliography and ranging through 
interlibrary loans, photographic reproduction, 
cooperative acquisition and specialization, ex- 
changes between governments (documentary 
publications), exchanges between libraries, 
commercial exchanges, exhibitions, exchange 
of personnel, and reconstruction of war- 
devastated libraries. The Williams-Noble 
report is the first thorough and scholarly . 
survey of the whole exchange field, providing 
historical perspective, as well as reviewing 
current activities. 

‘The conference met at Princeton, N.J., on 
Nov. 25-26, 1946, with 33 representatives 
present from libraries, foundations, learned 
societies, and federal departments. At the 
end of its two-day meeting, during which all 
phases of the matter were extensively ex- 
plored, the conference adopted a series of 
recommendations for action, to be brought to 
the attention of the American delegation to 
UNESCO, Library of Congress, Association 
of Research Libraries, American Library As- 
sociation, and other appropriate agencies. 
Subsequently, 1000 copies of the recommenda- 
tions were printed by the American Library 
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Association and distributed widely here and 
abroad. 

The Williams-Noble memoranda and the 
proceedings of the conference are in process of 
editing by Mr. Williams for publication by 
the American Library Association, and the 
volume is scheduled to appear late in the sum- 
mer of 1947. A summary of the conference 
also appeared in Science 105:417-21, Apr. 25, 
1947. 

The timeliness of the Princeton conference 
is obvious. Establishment of UNESCO— 
concerned in large part with the same or 
similar problems—the pending program among 
American research libraries for cooperative 
book acquisition on a world-wide scale, and 
the multitude of problems left by the war 
underline the desirability for thoroughgoing 
consideration of every major issue pertaining 
to international exchanges. “The recommenda- 
tions of the conference are being followed up 
and concrete results have already been 
achieved in a number of directions. 

One of the recommendations of the Prince- 
ton conference, for coordination of the work 
of various groups concerned with microphoto- 
graphy and other forms of photoreproduc- 
tion, was referred to the board. At least 
ten committees are now active in the field. 
Under the board’s sponsorship, representatives 
of a majority of these committees met at San 
Francisco on July 4 to discuss the objectives 
of the several committees, especially their 
sponsorship of large projects for reproduction 
of library materials. Methods and techniques 
were considered only incidentally. From the 
reports of committee representatives it ap- 
pears that the amount of duplication or over- 
lapping in present enterprises is not serious. 
For example, one is limiting itself to news- 
paper reproduction, another to wartime issues 
-of periodicals, and another to foreign archives 
and manuscripts. It was agreed, however, 
that coordination of future activities will be 
desirable, and the board was asked to assist 
in plans to this end. Organizations repre- 
sented at the meeting included the A.L.A. 
Committee on Photographic Reproduction of 
Library Materials, the S.L.A. Committee on 
Microfilm and Documentation, the Microcard 
Joint Committee, the A.R.L. Committee 
on Microfilming Extensive Runs of Library 
Materials, the A.H.A. Committee on Docu- 
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mentary Reproduction, the Philadelphia 
Bibliographical Center Committee on Micro- 
photography, and the A.C.L.S. Committee on 


. Acquisition of Foreign’ Material through 


Microfilm. 

At the suggestion of a number of persons 
interested in the problem, a new Subcommittee 
on Union Catalogs and Bibliographical 
Centers was established, under the chairman- 
ship of Ralph T. Esterquest. The committee’s 
primary function is to act as an advisory 
body in the field of regional library coopera- 
tion, especially for technical problems relat- 
ing to bibliographical centers and union cata- 
logs. The need for such an organized agency 
has been apparent for the past several years, 
as interest in this type of library cooperation 
has grown throughout the country. 

‘The board participated also in a number 
of other activities. At the invitation of the 
Richmond area university center, the chair- 
man surveyed opportunities for library co- 
operation and coordination in the Richmond, 
Va., area and issued a mimeographed report 
on his findings. He represented the board 
also on a newly-appointed Joint Committee on 
Documentation Service, which is considering 
the preparation of lists of persons compe- 
tent and willing to do library research, for 
fees, in special fields; and on the editorial 
staff of College and Research Libraries, to 
advise on articles dealing with library re- 
sources. Paul North Rice represented the 
board at the Assembly of Librarians of the 
Americas, at Washington, D.C., in May, for 
the sessions devoted to union catalogs and 
library resources. | 

The board’s plans for the coming year in- 
clude the compilation of a general biblio- 


graphical guide to American library resources, . 


a work which it is expected will be ready for 
A.L.A. publication late in 1948. 

Members of the Los Angeles Regional Sub- 
committee: Willis H. Kerr, chairman, Leslie 
E. Bliss, Arthur G. Coons, (Miss) Christian 
R. Dick, Roland Hussey, Lawrence Clark 
Powell. 

Members of the Subcommittee for the 
Pacific Northwest: Charles W. Smith, chair- 
man, Kathleen R. Campbell, E. S. Robinson, 
Mary Belle Sweet, Nell Avery Unger. 

Members of the Subcommitte for the 
South: A. F. Kuhlman, chairman, Jack Dal- 
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ton, W. Stanley Hoole, William H. Jesse, 
Margaret 1. King, Guy R. Lyle, Marvin A. 
Miller, Ralph Halstead Parker, Charles E. 
Rush, 

Members of the Subcommittee on Union 
Catalogs and Bibliographical Centers: Ralph 
T. Esterquest, chairman, Mrs. Eulalia Chap- 
man, Andrew J. Eaton, Willis H. Kerr, 
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Charles C. Mish, George A. Schwegmann, 
Jr., Charles W. Smith. 

Members of the board: William Warner 
Bishop (consultant), Gilbert H. Doane, 
Willis H. Kerr, Paul North Rice, Louis 
Round Wilson (consultant). 


Rosert BrNGHAM Downs, Chairman 


Archives and Libraries 


The committee gave its principal attention 
during the past year to two matters: its pro- 
gram for the San Francisco Conference and 
a project for a manual on college and uni- 
versity archives. 

At the conference informative and stimu- 
lating addresses were given by W. E. Ireland, 
archivist for the Provincial Library of British 


‘Columbia, and David C. Duniway, state 


archivist of Oregon. The project of a manual 
to help curators of college and university 
archives was referred to us by the Publishing 
Department of A.L.A. Headquarters; in- 
quiries by committee members reveal that 


there is a need for such an aid. The prin- 
cipal obstacle, at present, to lts appearance 
is finding someone experienced in this field, 
competent and willing to prepare it. The 
committee wishes to make a specific recom- 
mendation within the calendar year and wants 
suggestions, as to either content or compiler, 
from any A.L.A. member especially interested 
in the task, 

Members of the committee are: Mrs. Alta 
M. Grim, Louise Savage, Mrs. Elleine H. 
Stones, William Stanley Hoole. 


Rosert W. Hirn, Chairman 


Bibliography 


Last year the Bibliography Committee 
turned its attention to bibliographic centers 
and union catalogs, about which little has 
appeared in library literature in recent years. 
At the Buffalo Conference the committee held 
an institute to bring the record of regional 
library centers up-to-date and to present the 
opinions of various experts on cooperation in 
bibliographic service. An abridgment of the 
papers given at this institute has been pub- 
lished in College and Research Libraries, 
January 1947, p. 54-69, and July 1947, pt. 1, 
p. 243-51. The Board on Resources of 
American Libraries and the Division of Cata- 
loging and Classification co-sponsored the 
The interest this institute aroused 
convinced us that another committee should 
be appointed, whose sole function would be to 
gather and disseminate current information 
about the organization and activities of 
regional centers. At the midwinter meeting, 
1946, our committee asked the Board on Re- 
sources of American Libraries to organize a 


subcommittee to take over this assignment. 
Robert Bingham Downs, the board chairman, 
appointed the subcommittee soon thereafter. 

At the San Francisco Conference the Bibli- 
ography Committee held a joint meeting with 
the Subcommittee on Regional Library 
Centers. At this meeting the chairman of 
the subcommittee read a report on develop- 
ments of the last twelve months among the 
three established bibliographical centers, at 
the Library of Congress union catalog, and 
in the realm of union catalog and regional 
cooperation projects in the South and in Cali- 
fornia. 

In the meantime, at the suggestion of Ruby 
E. Egbert, of the Washington State Library, 
Olympia, the committee has made a question- 
naire survey of local author collections. At 
the San Francisco meeting Grace A. England, 
Detroit Public Library, summarized the in- 
formation obtained from the questionnaires 
which she hopes to publish later. The sur- 
vey has brought out the fact that many 
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libraries maintain collections of this sort but 
that their scope and functions have not been 
well defined. A few exceptional collections 
have demonstrated that collections of local 
or state authors may be used to stimulate in- 
terest in regional literary movements. Miss 
England's report may be expected to aid those 
librarians who find their local author collec- 
tions a burden. 

At the San Francisco Conference Clara 
Beetle presented a report of the bibliographic 
activities of the Assembly of Librarians of 
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the Americas, which she and Mary N. Barton 
attended as the committee's representatives. 
The committee began to consider its pro- 
gram for the next few years, in response to 
Mr. Milam's request for suggestions for a 
plan leading up to the seventy-fifth anniver- 
sary of the A.L.A. in 1951. Members of the 
committee: Mary N. Barton, Clara Beetle, 
Grace A. England, Charles F. Gosnell, Philip 
James McNiff, Warner G. Rice. 


Jonn VANMALE, Chairman 


Book Á cquisttions 


The Book Acquisitions Committee has con- ` 


centr&ted its attention during the past year 
chiefly on the problem of narrow inner mar- 
gins in new books. The vital importance of 
the margin factor in relation to the binding 
and preservation of books needs no emphasis 
among librarians, but it does among some 
publishers. A joint Resolution on Narrow 
Inner Margins in New Books, submitted by 
this committee in conjunction with the Book- 
binding Committee and the Joint Committee 
of A.L.A. and the Library Binding Institute, 
was adopted by the A.L.A. at its annual con- 
ference in June 1946 (4.L.A. Bulletin 
40:360-61, Oct. 15, 1946). "This resolution 
was publicized by press releases sent out by 
the committee to various library journals, set- 
ting forth the facts and asking librarians to 
submit to the committee the names of current 
books published with inadequate inner mar- 
gins. This request met with a good response, 
and the committee referred each complaint to 
the appropriate publisher with a covering 
letter and a copy of the resolution. 

The replies received from the publishers 
were uniformly satisfactory, the only criticism 
being that the resolution did not state specifi- 


cally what standards of book manufacture 
the committee recommended. Accordingly a 
set of “Specifications Regarding Inner Mar- 
gins in Books” was prepared and has been 
sent to each publisher with whom we have 
been in correspondence. It is hoped that the 
specifications will be published soon in the 
ALA. Bulletin. 

The chairman represented the A.L.A. at 
the Assembly of Librarians of the Americas, 
held at the Library of Congress, May 12-June 
7, serving as co-chairman of the assembly’s 
Acquisitions Committee (4.L.A. Bulletin, 
Oct. 1, 1947). 

Other questions brought to our attention 
by correspondents, which received the atten- 
tion of the entire committee, included: a sur- 
vey of book prices, cooperative book buying, 
methods of procuring foreign books, and the 
library problems raised by the manufactur- 
ing of books over ten inches in height. 

Members of the committee: Robert Max- 


. well Trent, Mrs. Grace Patten Bowser, 


Helen M. Crane, William Ditto Lewis, Nor- 
man L. Kilpatrick. 


PmniLLIPS TEMPLE, Chairman 


Government Publications 
(Joint Committee) 


The Joint Committee on Government Pub- 
lications, in cooperation with the Library of 
Congress, set up the Documents Expediting 
Project as of July 1, 1946, with an initial 
subscription list of thirty-three cooperating 
libraries. Subscriptions to the project ranged 


from $25 to $500 a year but subsequently the 
minimum was raised to $100. The joint 
committee was particularly fortunate in 
securing Walter B. Greenwood to carry on 
the detailed operation of the project. In addi- 
tion to handling and distributing in excess of 
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280,000 pieces during the year, the project 


has issued an information bulletin at periodic 


intervals for the subscribing libraries. Not 
only has Mr. Greenwood secured vast 
quantities of war ,documents not otherwise 
procurable, but he has also established in- 
numerable contacts with federal agencies, 
many of which had never before considered 
the needs of American libraries. As is true 
of many other phases of the American econ- 
omy, distribution proved to be the crux of 
the problem, and many government agencies 


' are now sending their significant processed 


material to the Documents Éxpediting Project 
for further distribution. 

The committee feels that the establishment 
of the Documents Expediting Project repre- 
sents a constructive contribution to American 
librarianship and feels also that the project 
has opened new channels for the acquisition 
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and distribution of hitherto unobtainable 
government publications. The quantity of 
processed material available to the person 
willing to go after it is still very large, and 
with an economy-minded Congress it will 
probably increase in the future. Since the 
Superintendent of Documents is unable to 
handle the tremendous volume of processed 
material emanating from government agencies 
in Washington, American libraries wishing 
to obtain such ‘publications will in all prob- 
ability have to rely on the kind of service 
provided by the Documents Expediting Proj- 
ect. 

Members of the committee are: for A.L.A., 
the chairman; for American Association of 
Law Libraries, Virginia Alma Knox; for 
A.R.L., James T. Babb; for S.L.A., Maria 
C. Brace. 

Homer HALVORSON, Chairman 


Oberly Memorial Award 


The committee has the pleasure of making 
the eleventh award of the Oberly memorial 
prize to Burch Hart Schneider for his bibliog- 
raphy entitled Feeds of the World; Their 
Digestibility and Composition. 

The following bibliographies were sub- 
mitted in competition for the eleventh Oberly 
Memorial Award: 


Carpenter, Mathilde M. Bibliography of Bi- 
ographies of Entomologists. Reprinted from the 
American Midland Naturalist, v. 33, no. 1, p. 
1-116, January 1945. 

Schneider, Burch Hart. Feeds of the World; 
Their Digestibility and Composition. Morgan- 
town, West Virginia University Agricultural 


Experiment Station, 1947. 

Watrous, Roberta C., and Barnes, Helen V. 
Bibliography on Cork Oak. (U.S.D.A. Biblio- 
graphical Bulletin, No. 7). Washington, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1946. 


The members of the committee are: Mary 
G. Burwash, Mrs. Reba Davis Clevenger, 
Marvin A. Miller, Margaret C. Schindler, 
and Lillian J. Swenson. Miss Schindler, a 
member of the staff of the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture Library, declined to vote be- 
cause at least one of the bibliographies had 
been prepared in the division of bibliography 
of that library. 

WILLIAM PORTER KELLAM, Chairman 


Out-of-Print Books 


The reprinting announced in the preceding 
annual report of Tracts and Other Papers, 
Relating Principally to the Origin, Settle- 
ment, and Progress of the Colonies in North 
America from the Discovery of the Country 
to the Year 1776, Collected by Peter Force 
has been completed in an edition of 250 
copies. Copies of the reprint have already 
been shipped in response to some forty advance 
orders. ‘This is the second project of its 
kind to be sponsored by the committee. 


The first project consisted of sponsoring 
the reprinting of Henry Adams’ Life of Al- 
bert Gallatin, Between July 1, 1946, and 
Mar. 31, 1947, 36 copies were sold which, 
added to the 160 copies sold through June 
30, 1946, makes a grand.total of 197 copies 
sold out of an-edition of 250 copies. 

The committee has under consideration a 
project through which the opinion of public 
libraries concerning the need for reprinting 
specific out-of-print books might be gathered 
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together with a view toward attempting to 
interest publishers in bringing such titles back 
into print. 


Members 


of the committee: Lawrence 
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Heyl, Katharine Kosmiak, Isabel McLaughlin, 
Constance R. S. Ewing, Robert Maxwell 
Trent. 

EDWARD GEIER FREEHAFER, Chairman 


Public Documents 


During the fiscal year the chairman of the 
committee attended two conferences on dis- 
tribution of documentary material held in 
New York City, one in March 1947 and the 
other in June 1947. The conferences were 
called by Raymond Dennett, director of the 
World Peace Foundation, and were prin- 
cipally concerned with publications in the field 
of international relations, especially those of 
the United Nations and allied international 
organizations, As a direct result of these con- 
ferences, a quarterly checklist of United Na- 
tions publications is promised for the fall. 
The checklist will probably have an annual 
cumulation with a subject index. Plans are 
further being made to set up a system of 
depository libraries for the publications of 
the international organizations allied to the 
United Nations similar to that already in 
operation for the publications of the United 
Nations. 

In July 1947 the chairman was invited by 
the Public Printer and the Superintendent of 
Documents to survey all the activities of the 
Superintendent of Documents Office as they 
related to libraries and to make recommenda- 
tions for improvement or change. Although 
the survey was principally concerned with 
the entire indexing and cataloging program 
of United States government publications, 
time was also spent in examining the changes 
made in the sale and distribution of publica- 
tions. This office obviously now has a sincere 
interest in improving all services to libraries 
and to the public. Publications are now being 
mailed daily to each depository library. Pur- 
chase orders for publications have been speeded 
to the extent that many items are mailed 
within one day of receipt. Details of these 
changes will be found in R. B. Eastin’s paper 
which was presented at the San Francisco 
Conference and which will be published in 


the Library Journal at an early date. 

The changes in the indexing and cataloging 
program recommended by the chairman have 
one object in view, namely, the production 
of one periodic catalog which will comprise 
a complete comprehensive list of all U.S. 
government publications printed or processed, 
irrespective of whether the imprint be that of 
the Government Printing Office, a national 
office of an agency, or a field agency. The Sep- 
tember 1947 issue of the Monthly Catalog will 
reflect the recommended changes and probably 
will contain the report in full made to the 
Public Printer by the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Public Documents. For years 
libraries have wanted such a tool but instead 
there has been published an inadequate 
Monthly Catalog with an historical bien- 
nial Documents Catalog (now discontinued) 
which duplicated by 50 per cent or more the 
contents of the Monthly Catalog. Early in 
1948 the office of the Superintendent of 
Documents hopes to have all the “Supple- 
ments" to the Monthly Catalog completed, 
then the entire efforts of the Library Sec- 
tion will be concentrated on making the 
Monthly Catalog complete and comprehensive, 
a long-hoped-for reality. 

Furthermore, it now appears that the much 
discussed survey of depository libraries is 
within the realm of possibility. The office 
of the Superintendent of Documents is def- 
initely interested in such a survey even if it 
becomes necessary to undertake it on a 
regional basis over a period of years. 

Members of the committee are: Miriam 
Allen, Homer Halvorson, Ruth Hardin, 
Evelyn Eleanor Huston, Alice M. Nerwood, 
Edward H. Redstone, Rae Elizabeth Rips, 
Wendell W. Smiley, Raynard C. Swank. 


JEROME Krear WiLcox, Chairman 


Sertals 


The committee’s activities were devoted 
almost entirely to the project for providing 


replacements of English magazines lost en- 
route to this country during the war. As 
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reported a year ago, the first step was to find 
out which magazines are missing in American 
libraries. Six research libraries were asked 
to prepare lists of their missing issues. These 
were combined into a list of more than 400 
magazine titles. Copies of this list were sent 
to 120 libraries throughout the country to 
be checked against their holdings. It was 
found that more than half of all the titles 
were reported missing in only one or two 
libraries. The committee decided to restrict 
itself for the time being to those titles missing 
and desired by three or more libraries. The 
resulting selected list included 381 issues of 
154 magazine titles and more than a hundred 
title pages and indexes. The estimated cost 
of both photostat and miniature lithoprint re- 
production (four pages on one) was indicated 
for each issue, and the first week in June 
1947, this list was circulated to 150 libraries, 
asking for definite subscriptions. Orders are 
now being received and compiled. 
Arrangements have been made for Edwards 
Brothers to do the lithoprinting and the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture Library, the 
photostating. Libraries have indicated a de- 
cided preference for lithoprint. It appears 
now that it will be feasible to lithoprint issues 
where orders for seven or eight copies are 
received. When fewer copies are needed, 
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photostats will be supplied. 

Negotiations to secure copyright permis- 
sion are under way. It will be necessary to 
secure permission from each publisher. Last, 
but not least, is the problem of securing the 
issues that are to be used for reproduction. 
“Two copies are needed for miniature litho- 
print, one copy for photostat. A few issues 
have been received from the Book Centre in 
London, but a large shipment sent from the 
Book Centre via Smithsonian in January 
1947, has not yet arrived. It appears likely 
that it will be necessary to borrow most of 
the needed issues from libraries in this coun- 
try. A survey to locate these is in progress. 
In some instances not a single copy has been 
located. The November 1942 issue of Fort- 
nightly, for example, has been ordered by 
fifty-five libraries, but so far no copies have 
been located to use for lithoprint reproduction. 

It will be several months before any litho- 
print or photostat reproductions will be avail- 
able, but the committee hopes to complete the 
entire project during the coming year. 

Members of the committee are: Charles 
Marshall Adams, William H. Jesse, Minnie 
Anson Lewis, Guy R. Lyle, Mildred C. 


O'Connor, Frances Warner. 


Raymonpd H. SHove, Chairman 


Sagas Round Table 


During the past year the major activity of 
the officers and board of directors of the 
Serials Round Table, has been the planning 
of group meetings for the midwinter session 
at Chicago and the summer conference at San 
Francisco. Proceedings at these meetings 
have been published and need not be out- 
lined here. 

Various problems have been referred to 
the round table throughout the year, two of 
which were felt to need further study. The 
first of these, submitted by Robert Hans 
Muller of the Bradley University Library, 


. Peoria, Ill, is for a price increase study for 


the purpose of providing librarians with basic 
data for requesting supplemental appropria- 
tions. Mary Bunce Brewster, New York 
State Library, Albany, has accepted the chair- 
manship of a committee to make such a study 
and a further report on progress will be made 
at a later date. 


The question of a committee to make recom- 
mendations as to a revision of J. Harris 
Gable’s Manual of Serials Work, a project 
suggested by Andrew D. Osborn, Harvard 
University Libraries, was also presented to 
the group and approved. No appointment to 
the chairmanship of this committee has as yet 
been made. 

The Committee on Indexing and Abstract- 
ing in the Major Fields of Research, discon- 
tinued in 1945-46, was re-established as a 
committee of one, Mrs. Barbara Cowles, 
Berkeley, Calif., in order to follow activities 
in the field as discussed at the Princeton 
and the London conferences and to report to 
the group any developments growing out of 
related UNESCO activities. 

The Committee on Standardization of Ref- 
erence Data was given over to Lucy V. 
Kepler, University of Illinois Library, 
Urbana, and she has reported the appoint- 
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ments of three subchairmen, Mrs. Bernita 
Davies, University of Illinois Law Library, in 
the field of law journals; Myrl Ebert of the 
New York Academy of Medicine, in the 
field of clinical journals; and Mrs. Ruth 
Lane, Vail librarian at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, Cambridge, in the 
engineering and technological field. Various 
difficulties have been drawn to the publishers’ 
attention during the year, and systematic 
work on the analysis of key journals has 
progressed steadily. 

In the opinion of the chairman, the most 
vital question for the future is that of a 
merger with the Serials Committee. The 
problems being considered by both seem 
essentially the same, if not identical, and a 
subcommittee might well be appointed to 
handle conference meetings, the principal func- 
tion of the round table. A board or central 
committee might then work directly with 
A.L.A. in regard to specific serial problems. 
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The actual membership of the present round 
table differs so greatly from the attendance 
at meetings that the transaction of business 
is almost impossible. This would seem to be 
an argument in favor of such a merger, or, 
if not, at least a strong reason for a com- 
plete revision of policy and a membership 
drive at the administrative level. 

Helen Barthelmes, New Hampshire State 
Library, Concord, submitted her resignation 
as a board member in the spring of 1947. 
Her place has been filled by Lesley Muriel 
Heathcote, Montana State College Library, 
Bozeman, on appointment by the chairman. 
Mrs. Eileen R. Cunningham, School of 
Medicine Library, Vanderbilt University, 
Nashville, Tenn., is the second member of 
the board, and Evelyn Wimersberger, Iowa 
State College Library, Ames, is the secretary- 
treasurer. 


DorotHy BESUDEN KELLER, Chairman 


Technical Aspects of Library Work 


Division of Cataloging and Classification 


The activities of the division have been re- 
ported to the membership during the year 
through News Notes of the Board of Di- 
rectors and the action taken at the A.L.A. 
conference in San Francisco through the 
Proceedings. There remains for this report 
largely a summary of the activities of the 
standing and special committees, the reading 
of whose reports was omitted at the con- 
ference in order to save time. 

Advisory Council for Regional Groups, 
Laura Catherine Colvin, Simmons College, 
School of Library Science, Boston, chair- 
man. Fourteen of the sixteen regional groups 
have participated in twenty-four group meet- 
ings during the year; the other two are 
groups meeting biennially. A new group, the 
‘Georgia catalogers, was affiliated with the 
division by action of the board of directors 
at San Francisco. 

Among the topics discussed at the meetings 
of the groups were: the Library of Congress’ 
new rules for descriptive cataloging, the 
Cumulative Catalog of Library of Congress 


Printed Cards, the Catalog Division of the 
Copyright Office, the use of the catalog, 
personnel, teaching of cataloging, centralized 
and controlled cataloging, bibliographical aids 
for the cataloger, and a union catalog for 
Chicago. Several papers read in these meet- 
ings have been published in professional jour- 
nals. Group activity programs showed three 
working on directories of local catalogers. 

The chairman visited the Maryland, Vir- 
ginia, and District of Columbia Regional 
Group of Catalogers and Classifiers in No- 
vember, taking part in the program, and had 
a conference with the president of the Phil- 
adelphia Regional Catalog Group on the way 
home. 

The revised constitution, in its section on 


. regional groups, was constructively criticized 


by many of the groups, and in several respects 
the final draft is the direct result of their 
suggestions. 

Committee on Cataloging and Classifica- 
tion, Evelyn Mildred Hensel, Pennsylvania 
State College Library, State College, chair- 
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„arteen questions were referred to the 
uíttee: two from Canada, one from Nor- 


ay, and ten from eight states in the United 


States. They were varied and interesting. 
Some were answered by the chairman alone or 
were referred to special, authorities. Others 
were referred to the other members of the com- 
mittee. “The manuscript of the second edition 
of Margaret Herdman's pamphlet on classifi- 
cation was studied and commented upon by 
members of the committee and has now been 
referred back to the chairman after correc- 
tions had been made by Miss Herdman. 

Publications Committee, Mrs. Mary Hays 
Marable, School of Library Science, Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma, Norman, chairman. 
During the past two years the committee has 
been concerned with several projects, major 
efforts being directed toward the publication of 
state author headings lists. Three of these 
lists, passed upon by a special committee, have 
been accepted by the A.L.A. Publishing De- 
partment and will be available in the near 
future: Alabama by Anne Ethelyn Markley; 
Louisiana by Lucy B. Foote; North Carolina 
by Mary L. Thornton. 

Rare Book Cataloging, a manual by Paul 
Shaner Dunkin, senior cataloger of the Folger 
Shakespeare Library, Washington, D.C., was 
recommended by the committee and has been 
accepted by the A.L.A. Publishing Depart- 
ment. This will be a contribution of dis- 
tinction. 

The manuscript of a revised edition of 
Margaret M. Herdman’s pamphlet on classi- 
fication has also been passed on by the com- 
mittee and will appear under the A.L.A. 
imprint, as did the first edition of this work. 

The revision of Elva S. Smith’s list of 
Subject Fleadings for Children’s Books, is 
being made by Eloise Rue. 

A project requiring considerable of the 
committee’s attention was the editing of the 
Catalogers” and Classifiers’ Yearbook, Num- 
ber 12. This will not be published, how- 
ever, since the board of directors decided in 
the spring that the division could not afford 
the increase of $300 in the subsidy required 
by A.L.A. for its publication. The more 
significant papers which were to have appeared 
in the Yearbook will appear in professional 
journals. 

Committee on Relations with the Library 
of Congress, Marjorie Brownell, Rush Rhees 
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Library, University of Rochester, Rochester, 
N.Y., chairman. The committee investigated 
during the year the demand for, and the 
feasibility of, a printed list of the name 
authority cards in the official catalog of the 
Library of Congress. The conclusion reached 
was that the main interest would not be in 
authorities cited but in the establishment of 
added entries and the suggestion of cross 
references to be used. The Cumulative Cata- 
log of Library of Congress Printed Cards 
now fills this. need, but an added entry index 
for the Library of Congress Catalog of 
Printed Cards would be required to cover 
earlier titles. 

Committee on Mechanical Equipment, Alice 
M. Norwood, Tennessee Valley Authority 
Technical Library, Knoxville, chairman. The 
main function of the committee is to act as 
a clearing house for requests for information 
on new and adapted equipment applicable to 
cataloging uses. Because manufacturers have 
been slow in getting back into production, 
not much progress was made this year on the 
project to plan better design of catalog de- 
partment furniture. 

Archives Committee, Winifred A. Johnson, 
U.S. Army. Medical Library, Washington, 
D.C., chairman. The policy for final sorting 
of the archival material as recommended by 
the committee was approved by the board of 
directors in December 1946. Considerable 
progress has been made in the sorting since 
then, and over half of the papers have been 
read. The committee hopes that this work 
may be completed by the end of the com- 
mittee year. 

Special Committee on Dewey Classification, 
Gertrude Oellrich, Newark Public Library, 
chairman. The recommendations made by 
the general chairman at Buffalo last year 
were realized to a large extent during 1946- 
47. Criticisms of the tentative schedules for 
the proposed standard edition of the D.C. 
were continued assiduously, particularly by 
the Public Libraries Subcommittee. The 
Canadian members of the Canadian and 
Latin American Libraries Subcommittee were 
retired, and the subcommittee continued as 
the Latin American Libraries Subcommittee, 
under the chairmanship of Sarita Robinson, 
H. W. Wilson Co., New York City. 

The Public Libraries Subcommittee, under 
Pauline Seely’s continued expert guidance 
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turned in over fifty pages of criticism of the 
tentative D.C. schedules in addition to a sup- 
plementary report submitted in August 1946. 
The classes criticized are: 301.15, 741-745, 
770, 341, 360-367, 369, 669, 671-673, 780- 
789, 800-899. Mrs. Esther Purdy Potter fre- 
quently, both privately and publicly, has ex- 
pressed her appreciation for the work of this 
committee. 

Under the leadership of Miss Robinson, the 
Latin American Libraries Subcommittee’ has 
succeeded in contacting more Latin American 
libraries for the preparation of Latin Ameri- 
can schedules. 

Special Committee on Membership, Bar- 
bara Bitting, University of Illinois Library, 
Urbana, chairman. Letters of invitation were 
sent to 271 members of A.L.A. who were 
listed as catalogers in the 4.0.4. Handbook 
but who were not members of the division. 
Letters were also sent to 85 catalogers who 
were not members of A.L.A., the names being 
taken from library periodicals for the most 
part. During the year library periodicals 
were carefully searched for information about 
division members which could be included in 
the quarterly issues of News Notes. The 
largest project was the preparation of a 
geographic index to the membership. The 
index is on cards and is kept in the secretary's 
office for the use of the officers and com- 
mittee chairmen. An article about it has been 
prepared by one of the members of the com- 
mittee for possible publication in News Notes. 

Special Committee on State Author Head- 
ings, Lillian B. Goodhart, Yale University 
Library, New Haven, chairman. The com- 
mittee recommended that it be discharged as 
soon as it had received all lists slated for 
completion by the end of 1947. After that 
date completed lists may be sent from the 
compiler to the Publications Committee. The 
recommendation was adopted by the division 
in San Francisco. Following is a summary 
of the status of the lists: 

1. Completed 

Pennsylvania (Published in 1941 by Penn- 
sylvania State College.) 

Alabama 

Louisiana (In process of publication by 
A.L.A., 1947.) 

North Carolina 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

New Mexico 
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Oklahoma ‘ NC 

Wisconsin (In University 
brary School thesis files) e 


II. Lists to be completed in 1947 


Connecticut gee 4 
Tennessee " bos 
Washington ` 
Wyoming 
Arkansas 

TII. Lists in progress, 1946-47 
California . Michigan 
Colorado Montana 
Delaware Nevada 
Florida New York 
Idaho Ohio 
Indiana Oregon 
Minnesota South Dakota 

IV. No report from compilers, 1946-47 
Illinois Texas 
lowa Utah 
Mississippi West Virginia 
Nebraska Wisconsin 
New Hampshire 

V. No lists 
District of Columbia New Jersey 
Georgia North Dakota 
Maine Rhode Island 
Maryland South Carolina 
Massachusetts Vermont 
Missouri Virginia 


Special Committee on Subject Headings, 
Ottilia C. Anderson, University of California 
Library, Berkeley, chairman. Like its pred- 
ecessors the committee has printed lists of 
new subject headings as well as occasional 
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news items and catalogers’ comments in the | 


“Subject Cataloging Clearing-House” column 
in several issues of the Library Journal. 
The committee has also been instrumental 
in laying before the Processing Department 
of the Library of Congress the desirability of 
making public its answers to questions of 
general interest on subject headings. 

Inquiries directed toward evaluating the 
activities of the committee brought out the 
following: 


Y. That there is a really serious need for scope 
notes or definitions for many hundreds of subject 
headings used in the L.C. lists 

2. That there is a practical, if not precisely 
realized, need for an up-to-date revision of the 
L.C. list of subject subdivisions (1924) 

3. That there is no longer much demand for 
the committee’s occasional supplementary lists 
of subject headings, since the L.C.-Wilson 
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printed supplements together with current sub- 
ject indexes. in special fields fill most require- 
ments 

4. That in general, public libraries are more 
interested than research libraries in keeping 
their subject cataloging up-to-date and up to 
practical consistent standards 

s. That research libraries are beginning to 
seek modifications of traditional subject catalog- 
ing. 
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Special Committee on a Cataloging Quart- 
erly, Marie Louis Prevost, Newark Public 
Library, chairman, The committee has spent 
most of the year examining the field for a 
possible editor for the proposed quarterly 
and in investigating ways and means for con- 
ducting a subscription canvass. 


ErmeL Bonn, President 


Book binding 


The committee cooperated closely with the 
L.B.I.-—A.L.A. Joint Committee. Its chief 
activity turned about recommendations for a 
further revision upward of the Guide of Fair 
Value, adopted Nov. 1, 1946, and published 
in the Library Journal, Nov. 15, 1946, p. 
1648. Luther H. Evans invited the com- 
mittee to have a part in the Assembly. of 
Librarians of the Americas in May. It pre- 
pared and conducted a program covering the 
care and repair of books, bookbinding, and 
preservation against insects and humidity, 


for the session of May 28. With the co- 
operation of L.B.I., it displayed an exhibit 
demonstrating the principal steps in the re- 
binding of library books according to the 
A.L.A. Class “A” specifications, acknowledged 
to be the most economical form of book con- 
servation. 

Members of the committee: Mae L. Ar- 
lander, Humphrey G. Bousfield, Helen Hefl- 
ing, Patricia P. Paylore, Stuart C. Sherman, 
John B. Stratton. 

Joun ApAMs Lowe, Chairman 


Library Binding Institute and A. L. A. 


(Joint Committee) 


Library binding, like industry in general, 
was unable to return to normal conditions 
during the past year, and this committee was 
therefore primarily concerned with the prob- 
lems of getting the best possible binding 
service under prevailing handicaps. ‘The re- 
sults have been much better than could 
reasonably have been expected. These have 
been due to the sustained cooperation which 
the members of L.B.I. have given this com- 
mittee and to the considerable volume of 
emergency assistance which it has been able 
to give to librarians and binders through the 
machinery of L.B.I. headquarters. 

While there has been a marked improve- 
ment in some bindery conditions, other de- 
velopments have been slower than hoped for 
during the past year. There were unexpected 
materials shortages, and some supplies, con- 
trary to anticipations, were not available 
either in normal quantity or at promised 
delivery dates. One type of cover fabric, 
for example, went out of production dur- 
ing the prewar defense period and is still 
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out at the time of this report. Adhesive 
supplies have been very undependable. In 
order to meet these conditions, L.B.I. head- 
quarters worked closely with the material 
manufacturers; set up a clearing house where- 
by an individual member in urgent need could 
get enough material from another member 
who could spare it; helped find new sources 
of supply when old ones failed; expedited 
deliveries in emergency cases. Through these 
methods, many libraries were helped to get 
back volumes which would otherwise have 
been held up in the binderies. 

There is no indication, at this time, of a 
decline in the prices of binding materials, 

Labor conditions did not improve as ex- 
pected. In some cases productivity has im- 
proved, but unit production costs have con- 
tinued to rise because of wage increases and 
labor turnover. 

Throughout the year, the economic trend in 
the binding industry was therefore uncertain 
and subject to the same unpredictable factors 
as business in general. The committee had 
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to make some difficult decisions, as in the last 
few years; but it held to its established policy 


of caution and was able to restrain prevailing. 


binding prices from following the upward 
spiral. The cooperation of the L.B.I. mem- 
bers in keeping to the Guide of Fair Value as 
a ceiling was again effective. 

The very slow deliveries of the last few 
years improved somewhat during the past 
twelve months, but magazines are still being 
held too long. Committee members have 
made suggestions on this subject, which have 
been passed along and which are being put 
into practice. If individual librarians will 
cooperate with their binders in better sched- 
uling, preparation of material, and bottleneck 
elimination, it is believed that the period of 
slow service can be materially shortened. 
Quality of binding has, however, been well 
maintained despite material shortages and in- 
experlenced labor. 

Requests for information, counsel, and help 
in emergencies have been given utmost atten- 
tion. Misunderstandings causing service de- 
lays have been straightened out through 
L.B.1. headquarters and constructive pro- 
grams suggested. In one case binderies were 
pressed into service to meet an emergency 
call from a research project of outstanding 
importance. 

As in the past, articles in the professional 
press and direct contacts with the industry 
have been used to promote better under- 
standing of mutual problems and better 
practical cooperation. 

This committee has joined with the Book- 
binding Committee and the Book Acquisitions 
Committee on a program of encouraging book 
publishers to provide adequate binding mar- 
gins. Narrow margins in recent years have 
caused inconvenience, expense, and wastage 
of books. Following the joint resolution ap- 
proved at the Buffalo meeting, Phillips 
Temple, as chairman of the Acquisitions Com- 
mittee, has dealt directly with the publishers, 
while this committee and the Bookbinding 
Committee have been available for technical 
advice. 
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This committee has also cooperated in con- 
nection with the Assembly of the Librarians 
of the Americas held in Washington in May, 
presenting an exhibit showing the processes 
of Class “A” library binding and reprints of 
articles on conservation which were furnished 
for the Latin American delegates. 

During the past year active work on revision 
of the Class “A” specifications was deferred 


because promised developments in materials. 


did not come through as expected. But new 
materials are being thoroughly tested in 
binderies and performance data will be avail- 
able when needed. 

The entry of new binderies into the field 
is expected to present problems to libraries in 
the next few years; the trend has already 
begun. Unfortunately, some of the new- 
comers do not seem to have had adequate 
library binding experience, if any, and some 
have no record of responsible and acceptable 
service. The certification plan of this commit- 
tee may therefore be expected to be increas- 
ingly helpful. During the past year more li- 
braries asked for the names of certified 
binderies than ever before, apparently because 
of unfortunate experiences with unknown 
binderies. 

The committee did not hold formal meet- 
ings during the year, but a number of informal 
meetings and correspondence enabled the com- 
mittee members to keep abreast of develop- 
ments. The chairman has kept in constant 
touch with and been consulted by L.B.I. 
headquarters, and he has thus been able to 
transmit effectively and get action on the 
needs of the libraries. This close contact 
and the practical machinery of cooperation 
have been very helpful in implementing the 
splendid spirit of cooperation which has been 
built up through the committee. 

Members this year were: for A.L.A., the 
chairman, Leo R. Etzkorn, Josie Batcheller 
Houchens, John Adams Lowe; for L.B.I., 
J. Howard Atkins, J. Vernon Ruzicka, Oscar 
Schnabel, Lawrence D. Sibert. 


Humpurey G. BOUSFIELD, Chairman 


Microcard 


(Joint Committee) 


No meetings of the Microcard Committee 
have been held during this past year—only 


because the chairman has felt that the mem- 
bers of the committee, being busy persons 
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with numerous other obligations, should not 
be bothered with details but should be called 
together only when major determinations have 
to be made. 

Although the year’s microcard developments 
have been ones in details only, these details 
have collectively, added up to important prog- 
ress. A newly interested manufacturing con- 
cern, the largest in its field in the United 
States, working in close cooperation with 
the Eastman company, has been successful 
in developing an entirely new reading ma- 
chine. In appearance this machine is some- 
what similar to the machine shown by the 
Eastman company at the Buffalo meeting of 
the A.L.A. last year, but in its interior de- 
sign it is radically different. In clearness of 
detail, size of screen, feeding mechanism, in 
fact, in all its essentials, it is better than 
the Buffalo machine. Furthermore, it will 
be salable, we hope, at a considerably cheaper 
price than either the Buffalo machine or the 
Recordak reader. This new reading machine 
is now almost ready to be shown to the com- 
mittee. 

Mauch further progress has also been made 
on the details of producing microcards on a 
quantity basis. New equipment for photo- 
graphing and printing them has been designed 


and built; production costs have been steadily 
lowered; technical difficulties preventing an 
evenly high quality of work have been solved, 
partly by means of new photographic emul- 
sions developed by the Eastman company. No 
one of these improvements is in itself dra- 
matically spectacular, but as a whọle they 
are important. 

Those responsible for microcard develop- 
ment feel that the technical side, the prob- 
lems connected with microcard making and 
reading, are now perhaps 98 per cent solved. 
The attention of the Microcard Committee, 
when it meets this fall, will, therefore, 
mainly be turned to the problems surround- 
ing microcard publication, some of which 
are no less puzzling. It is hoped that it will 
be possible to start actual publication by the 
first of next year. 

Members of the committee: for A.L.A., 
Paul North Rice; for A.C.R.L., Charles F. 
Gosnell; for A.R.L., Keyes D. Metcalf; 
Bibliographical Society of America, Mrs. 
Winifred Gregory Gerould; for L.C., John W. 
Cronin; for Society of American Archivists, 
Oliver W. Holmes; for S.L.A., Mary Angela 
Bennett; for the professional library group, 
Frederick C. Hicks. 

FREMONT RIDER, Chairman 


Photographic Reproduction of Library Matertals 


In accordance with the committee’s de- 
cision at Buffalo last year it was recom- 
mended to the Publishing Department of 
A.L.A. that the Journal of Documentary Re- 
production be enlarged in scope to cover all 
types of library equipment such as business 
machines, visual aids, etc. It was the com- 
mittee's idea that the journal might serve 
the purposes, not only of the photographic 
committee, but the Audio-Visual Committee 
and the Committee on Library Equipment 
and Appliances. It also would be necessary 
in such case to change the journal’s title. It 
was further recommended that commercial 
advertising be sought, the opinion being that 
this together with subscription receipts would 
finance the editing and printing costs. The 
Publishing Department reported that the rec- 
ommendation had been sent to the other two 
committees for consideration. It seems the 
agenda for these two committees for mid- 
winter was too full to consider it then. Noth- 
ing further has been heard other than a reply 


to a query dated June 14, 1947, that it was 
expected that some statement would be forth- 
coming after the San Francisco Conference. 
The plan to experiment with a few se- 
lected titles of important sets of research 
material which are rapidly deteriorating as 
mentioned in last year’s report was not ex- 


ecuted. The committee still believes this is 


a worthy job to be done. 

The work of the subcommittee on Stand- 
ards of Format for Ordering and Providing 
Microfilm has never been completed. 

The midwinter business meeting of the 
committee was canceled since only one mem- 
ber besides the chairman could be present. No 
meetings were held at the San Francisco Con- 
ference. 

Members of the committee: Mary Angela 
Bennett (consultant), Ralph H, Carruthers, 
Edward Arnold Chapman, Martha Louise 
Ellison, George A. Schwegmann, Jr., Giles 
Freemont Shepherd, Jr., John Cook Wyllie. 

Kanarpy L., TAYLOR, Chairman 


The Librarian 


Board of Education for Librarianship 


With an eye to the future, the Board of 
Education for Librarianship gave priority in 
1946-47 to work and plans designed to assist 
in clarifying present issues in the education 
of librarians and in bringing together several 
groups in this field. A special conference was 
called at A.L.A. Headquarters, December 
12-14, to initiate work in connection with 
both main purposes. 

Participants in this conference included 
the special Committee on Discussion of the 
Wheeler Report appointed by the Executive 
Board, which was composed of the chairmen 
of the Board of Education for Librarianship, 
Division of Library Education, and Board on 
Personnel Administration and Jean Gardiner 
Smith representing school librarians; the 
president of the Association of American Li- 
brary Schools; the chairman of the Subcom- 
mittee on Job Analysis of Library Duties 
and the executive assistant of the Board on 
Personnel Administration; all members and 
the secretary of the board. This conference 
gave opportunity for group thinking on many 
questions, particularly the place of under- 
graduate courses in professional library edu- 
cation; for the board to present its special 
problems and to record its favorable attitude 
toward experimentation; for the committee 
on the Wheeler report to discharge its as- 
signment to draft a statement on the survey 
of librarianship proposed by the board in 
June 1946; for each group represented to 
consider its own lines of action in relation to 
the work of the others. 

At the Midwinter Conference a discussion 
of mutual functions and responsibilities of the 
Division of Library Education, Association 
of American Library Schools, and the board 
was carried further by the officers in joint 
session with the board. An informal joint 
committee, composed of the chairmen of these 
groups and the Board on Personnel Adminis- 
tration, was instructed to study their ob- 
jectives and functions and to clarify lines of 
action and cooperation. A tentative report 
which indicates the need for further study 
has been submitted to each group. 
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No final decision could be reached during 
the year on the all-important question of un- 
dergraduate courses in librarianship. The 
proposal that the first unit of a librarian’s 
professional education be established at the 
undergraduate level is recognized as the focal 
point in all present consideration of the im- 
provement of education for librarianship. 
The general adoption of this proposal would 
unquestionably affect the preparation re- 
quired for library work at every level and 
would create a new pattern of professional 
education in the library field. l 

Professional education in any field should 
always be open to scrutiny and constructive 
criticism; it must be subject to revision in 
relation to changing services and personnel 
needs of the profession and to progressive edu- 
cational concepts. Education for librarian- 
ship is no exception. The board is concerned, 
however, that changes made in the present 
pattern of library education shall be funda- 
mentally consistent with the present and fu- 
ture personnel needs of libraries. The final 
solution to present questions must provide 
an integrated system of library schools and 
other training agencies at different educa- 
tional levels which will provide the prepara- 
tion needed for various types of work done in 
libraries. 

The situation created by the shortage of 
librarians tends to influence more precipitate 
action than may be desirable. In March the 
board published a statement which urged 
careful thinking and cooperative planning on 
the part of library schools and some experi- 
mentation in view of the implications of the 
changes proposed.? At the San Francisco 
Conference the board presented a statement 
to the A.L.A. Council which reaffirmed this 
position and announced its hope to schedule 
a conference in the next few months as a 
means of arriving at more definite decisions. 

An open meeting sponsored jointly by the 
Division of Library Education, Association 
of American Library Schools, and the board 
at San Francisco, July 3, contributed to 
the further consideration of the purposes of 


2 “Undergraduate Courses in Library Science.” 


ALA. Bulletin 41:70, March 1947. 
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the proposed undergraduate courses. These 
purposes are as yet undefined. Opinion 
diverges on the question whether such courses 
should be wholly general in content and basic 
to further professional study or specialized 
and terminal to the extent of preparing for 
employment only in certain types of library 
positions. The relationships between under- 
graduate courses in library science and courses 
in subject areas will be an important con- 
sideration in effecting the purposes to be 
achieved. 

With the approval of the board, the College 
of Librarianship, University of Denver, has 
announced an experimental program to open 
in the fall, 1947. The first unit of the cur- 
riculum will be scheduled in the senior col- 
lege year; the degree will be the regular 
bachelor's degree. In the fifth year, courses 
in library science and graduate courses in 
subject areas will constitute a program lead- 
ing to a master's degree. The library school 
will retain its accredited status as a Type III 
library school during the experimental pe- 
riod and will report frequently to the board 
on progress and problems encountered. 

Other library schools, particularly the 
School of Library Service, Columbia Univer- 
sity, devoted major attention during the year 
to the revision of basic curricula and to study 
of the introduction of undergraduate courses 
in relation to present programs and the poli- 
cies of their respective universities. 

At business meetings and by correspond- 
ence the board has given serious thought to 
necessary action in 1947-48, to a long-term 
program and, at the request of the Executive 
Secretary of the A.L.A., to a few important 
goals attainable by 1951. The activities se- 
lected for emphasis will involve both im- 
mediate and future work. They are essential 
if the board is to fulfill its obligations to the 
Association and the library profession. 

It must be remembered that much of the 
important work accomplished by the board in 
the past was made possible by special funds 
obtained chiefly from the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion of New York. With the termination of 
grants for such purposes, the board has neces- 
sarily curtailed its work within the limits of 
the financial support allotted from regular 
A.L.A. income to the point that it is under 
criticism for failure to accomplish better re- 
sults in the improvement of library educa- 
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tion. Some of this criticism is deserved; 
some of it stems from a misconception of 
the board’s functions. The board is mindful 
of its obligations and opportunities, and 
given more adequate financial support, it will 
be able to carry forward an active program. 
It has selected activities for immediate and ” 
continuing emphasis from the point of view 
of contributing in ways peculiarly its own to 
the solution of the critical situation in edu- 
cation for librarianship. 

In the opinion of the board, its basic goal 
is to determine the general education and pro- 
fessional education or training needed for 
various levels and types of library work. Last 
year a survey of librarianship was proposed to 
provide the information essential to decisions 
regarding a pattern of education for library 
personnel? The Executive Board assigned 
to its special Committee on Discussion of the 
Wheeler Report, the task of drafting a state- 
ment on the survey which might be submitted 
to a foundation, and at the Midwinter Con- 
ference, 1946, authorized the Executive Sec- 
retary to seek funds for the project. Informal 
negotiations suggested the wisdom of de- 
ferring a request for subsidy in view of the 
substantial grant announced by the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York in support of the 
“Public Library Inquiry.”* This important 
study under the Social Science Research 
Council was expected to cover much of the 
information sought by the proposed survey. 
Pending the completion of the inquiry, the 
board expects to undertake a more limited 
investigation which will be useful to library 
schools and other training agencies as well as 
the Division of Library Education and the 
Association oí American Library Schools. 

As the A.L.A. board officially responsible 
for recruiting for the profession, the board 
for several years has attempted to assist li- 
brary organizations within and outside the 
Association in their efforts to interest young 
people in librarianship as a career. Without 
special funds for an intensive campaign, work 
has been directed toward spreading among 
librarians a sense of personal responsibility 
for recruiting. Materials have been prepared 
and distributed, information has been fur- 
nished by correspondence and interviews, 


3 A.L.A. Bulletin 40:366, Oct. 15, 1946. 
t“The Public Library Inquiry.” Library Journal 72: 
698, 720-24, May t, 1947. 
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methods used successfully by some groups 
have been reported to others, articles have 
been written or sponsored, inquiries in mount- 
ing numbers from college and high school stu- 
dents and vocational advisers have been an- 
swered—all from the point of view that 
recruiting is an undertaking for all librarians 
and not merely the concern of one committee 
or one field representative or of the library 
schools. In 1947-48 the board plans to bring 
together the representatives of A.L.A. groups 
which are engaged in recruiting. A united 
campaign to which all can contribute should 
strengthen the efforts of each group without 
imposing a handicap upon its initiative and 
special plans. The board has also under con- 
sideration a project which would require 
special subsidy. 

A third goal is the improvement of the 
accrediting program. Procedures for ac- 
crediting and keeping in touch with accredited 
library schools will be strengthened. The 
approval, in distinction to the accrediting, of 
undergraduate courses will require investiga- 
tion and consultation with educational ac- 
crediting agencies. This matter and the de- 
velopment of minimum requirements for such 
courses will receive immediate consideration. 
The revision of the Minimum Requirements 
for Library Schools will be scheduled when 
developments warrant. 

With the passage of certification bills in 
New Jersey and New Mexico, the number of 
states requiring the legal certification of mu- 
nicipal and county librarians was raised to 
seventeen. A bill before the Massachusetts 
General Assembly had not been enacted by 
August 1. The Missouri Library Association 
deferred presenting a bill until 1948. The 
Vermont Library Association voted to work 
toward compulsory certification in some form. 
In Texas the State Board of Examiners low- 
ered the qualifications for the county li- 
brarian’s certificate to permit the issuance of 
temporary certificates valid for one year. The 
shortage of librarians, lack of funds for ade- 
quate salaries, and absence of library training 
agencies made this step necessary. 

Business meetings were held during the 
conference on librarianship and at the Mid- 
winter Conference in December 1946 and 
at the San Francisco Conference. The joint 
meeting’ with officers of the Division of Li- 
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brary Education and of the Association of 
American Library Schools in December and 
the open meeting at San Francisco have been 
mentioned. At the Midwinter Conference 
Harriet Dorothea MacPherson presented her 
study of foreign students at American li- 
brary schools to the board and the Board on 
International Relations in joint session. Dis- 
cussion led to the appointment of a joint com- 
mittee on the study in librarianship of foreign 
students in the United States and American 
librarians abroad. Mrs. Lucile L. Keck for 
the joint committee and the secretary attended 
in Chicago a conference of foreign student 
advisers called by the Institute of Interna- 
tional Relations. As assistant moderator of 
the session on library education, Ralph Munn 
represented the board at the Assembly of Li- 
brarians of the Americas, called by the Li- 
brary of Congress. Richard H. Logsdon was 
the A.L.A. delegate to the N.E.A. Conference 
on Teacher Selection. 

The secretary served on two committeés 
appointed by the Executive Board—Sabbati- 
cal Leaves for A.L.A. Staff and A.L.A. 
Archival and Library Materials; continued 
as A.L.A. delegate to the American Council 
on Education; was appointed consultant to the 
Committee on Training for Hospital Li- 
brarianship of the Hospital Libraries Divi- 
sion. The Headquarters staff made all ar- 
rangements for lectures at library schools by 
Lionel R. McColvin, honorary secretary of 
the British Library Association. 

The secretary prepared a memorandum on 
developments in library education, 1939-47, 
for use by A.L.A. delegates to the meeting 
of the International Library Committee at 
Oslo. For the Presidents Commission on 
Higher Education, she drafted a statement 
on library schools in relation to a possible 
enrolment of three million students in col- 
leges and universities by 1960, and with the 
executive assistant to the Board on Personnel 
Administration and the executive secretary of 
Association of College and Reference Li- 
braries, prepared a statement on estimated 
needs for additional professional librarians, 
1947-60, for the U. S. Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics. This last memorandum was sent in 
tentative draft for the criticism of many 
librarians in all types of libraries. 


Members of the board: Lucile L. Keck, 
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Richard H. Logsdon, Ralph Munn, Francis 
R. St. John, Harriet Dorothea MacPherson, 


chairman. 
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Anita M. HosTETTER, Secretary, and 
Chief, Department of Library Education 
and Personnel 


Library Education Division 


The Library Education Division came into 
existence through Council action at the Buf- 
falo Conference. During the first year 
- activities have been directed largely toward 
two objectives: (1) strengthening the organi- 
zation through recruitment of members; (2) 
contributing to the improvement of education 
for librarianship by providing an open forum 
for the discussion of important developments 
and proposals. 

An intensive membership campaign was 
conducted throughout the year. Efforts were 
made to reach not only those concerned 
directly with education for librarianship but 
also other members of the profession who 
should and might be interested in the subjects 
with which the division concerns itself. Re- 
prints of an article describing the division 
and its functions were mailed directly to a 
large group of prospective members. <A 
mimeographed news bulletin was also sent 
out to publicize the meeting that had been 
planned for the San Francisco Conference. 


In its efforts to further the improvement 
of education for librarianship, the division 
has stressed cooperation with other agencies, 
particularly the Board of Education for 
Librarianship, the Board on Personnel Ad- 
ministration, and the Association of Ameri- 
can Library Schools. The division was repre- 
sented at the special conference called by the 
Board of Education in December 1946, to 
consider new developments in library educa- 
tion. To present to the profession some of 
the major problems identified by this group, 
the division arranged a discussion meeting at 
the Midwinter Conference. A joint meeting 
with the Board of Education for Librarian- 
ship and the Association of American Library 
Schools was arranged for the San Francisco 
Conference to secure further discussion of 
the fundamental issues involved in current 
developments in education for librarianship. 
"The attendance at that meeting passed the 300 
mark. 

Lewis F. Sriko, President 


Board on Personnel Administration 


On the second anniversary of V-J Day li- 
braries are facing a very critical situation in 
respect to personnel. For the most part post- 
war personnel plans are only on paper. War 
shortages continue. Many positions have been 
vacant for considerable periods because quali- 
fied candidates are not available. Although 
the number of students attending library 
schools and the number of librarians return- 
ing from military service were larger in 
1946-47 than in recent years, these numbers 
were infinitesimal when compared with the 
demand. This shortage of librarians which 
brought about serious personnel complica- 
tions has also made it necessary to curtail 
the quality and quantity of library service. 
Some work has been stopped. Other kinds 
have been put aside. Some types, however, 
could not be postponed. Administrators, 
therefore, have been forced either to add the 


functions of such vacant positions to the 
duties of the current staff or to employ per- 
sons whose abilities, aptitudes, educational 
backgrounds, and potentialities were below 
the level required for minimum performance. 
In many instances libraries did not safeguard 
their best interests by hiring these unqualified 
people on a temporary basis. Duties were 


-often assigned to these new appointees and 


to the regular staff without determining 
whether the tasks were appropriately com- 
bined into positions which assured efficient 
utilization of personnel and proper separa- 
tion of professional and nonprofessional work 
and between various levels of duties in all 
services. Although the proportion of the 
budget allocated to salaries has been increased 
and individual salaries have been raised con- 
siderably, library employees continue to be 
“behind the eight ball” financially because of 
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the tremendous rise in living costs. Their 
increased salaries do not provide the same 
quality and quantity of economic security 
which was possible with their lower salaries 
of 1939. Librarians, more than many pro- 
fessional and white-collar groups, are being 
forced to cut their living standards materially 
below those which their meager salaries of 
1939 allowed. Today's salary leaves many a 
librarian with little or nothing after food, 
shelter, transportation, taxes, and clothing 
have been provided. Funds for medical care, 
insurance, savings and other types of provi- 
sion for old age, additional education, recrea- 
tion, personal care, and contributions must 
be sacrificed. Poorer quality and less quan- 
tity of food, shelter, and clothing must be sub- 
stituted. Curtailing such necessities greatly 
affects employee morale. Any employee, wor- 
ried about financial matters, cannot function 
efficiently. 

Many library administrators and trustees 
appreciate the gravity of the situation. Some 
have increased salaries as much as is possible 
within the limitations of current budgets and 
type of tax support. More income is essen- 
tial and other sources of tax support must 
be found. The profession cannot hope to re- 


tain its qualified personnel unless salaries, 


pensions, employment and working conditions, 
and welfare provisions can be offered which 
are equal to those paid by the better employ- 
ers in business, industry, government, and the 
other professions. It is equally important to 
recognize that all efforts to recruit will prove 
futile until such conditions are improved. 
The Board on Personnel Administration 
is fully aware of the plight library employees 
are facing in regard to salaries. It has ex- 
pended much of its efforts and most of. its 
funds during the past year and a half working 
for the improvement of salaries. The board 
has prepared and distributed data to assist li- 
braries in making equitable salary adjust- 
ments and to explain the seriousness of the 
situation to trustees, administrators, and em- 
ployees. It also met with presidents and rep- 
resentatives of state library associations in 
December 1946, to consider the problem. 
At the Buffalo and Midwinter Confer- 
ences in 1946 the A. L. A. Council, on recom- 
mendation of the Board on Personnel Ad- 
ministration, adopted two statements on 
salaries: the “Salary Policy Statement” and 
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“Revised Minimum Salary Schedules” for 
Classification and Pay Plans for Municipal 
Public Libraries and for Classification and 
Pay Plans for Libraries in Institutions of 
Higher Education. At the Council meetings 
in Chicago and San Francisco the board re- 
ported the methods used to bring these state- 
ments to the attention of librarians and trus- 
tees. The article, “What about Salaries?” 
by Louis M. Nourse, chairman of the board 
(4. L. A. Bulletin 41:175-76, June 1947), 
tells of the board's efforts to implement the 
“Salary Policy Statement.” 


Use of Special Funds 


Since that article went to press, the board 
has used some special funds it was able to 
secure toward extending its efforts. State and 
regional library associations, library clubs and 
district associations, state library extension 
agencies, trustee associations, and staff or- 
ganizations were asked to report the uses they 
had made of the two documents. They were 
encouraged to continue their efforts to im- 
prove salary conditions and were sent practi- 
cal suggestions on building an equitable com- 
pensation plan. Similar information was sent 
to approximately 1500 libraries. Administra- 
tive officers of more than 600 junior colleges 
were also supplied with copies of the two 
documents. 

Although the. board had considerable 
background on salaries and on the ways some 
of the larger libraries were adjusting salaries, 
it did not have sufficient figures covering the 
same period to furnish a reliable sampling 
for the country as a whole. To rectify this 
untenable situation the board used more of 
the special funds which it had earned to 
make a survey of salaries which were actually 
being paid in April 1947. Approximately 1500 
public, county, college, school, state, and spe- 


cial libraries were asked to furnish this in- 


formation. Other personnel data which must 
be considered in any research study of the eco- 
nomic status of librarians were also requested. 
Unfortunately, the questionnaires did not 
reach all libraries promptly, due to uneven 
delivery of third-class mail by the Post Office. 
Therefore, the board could only make a 
progress report on this portion of its work at 
the Council meeting in San Francisco. 

From the returns which have been received 
it is evident that some real progress has been 
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made in increasing salaries, particularly those 
paid for beginning professional positions. A 
goodly number of libraries have reported 
salaries of $2400 for such positions. Unfor- 
tunately, the salaries of those in the higher 
classifications filled by librarians with years of 
experience have not improved in proportion. 
Hundreds of professional positions paid $2100, 
the minimum adopted by Council in 1946, or 
less. This situation is not a local one nor is 
it confined to any type or size of library. 

The board was greatly concerned because 
some administrators failed to supply their 
own salaries as well as those of their assist- 
ant chief librarians and department heads, 
thus invalidating any general statement 
which could be made on salaries paid for 
major and minor executive positions. Li- 
braries which have not yet returned their 
questionnaires and those withholding data are 
being asked to supply them immediately as 
the board plans to issue a more complete re- 
port in the late fall. 

An economic study of the library profes- 
sion to be made by the U.S. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics has been proposed by the board. 
If funds are not now available to the bureau 
to make this survey the beard will attempt to 
make its own. Board funds will, of course, 
permit much less complete coverage of the 
profession and of material. The board is 
very anxious to discover why many librarians 
will continue to accept low salaries when nu- 
merous positions are now vacant at higher 
salaries. Need to be in a specific geographic 
area, age, desire to be in a particular type of 
library or kind of work, lower living costs in 
certain communities can account for only part 
of this condition. 

The board believes that salaries are the 
concern of library trustees and all groups 
within the profession and that they can be 
improved if all groups work together for this 
common purpose. In order to focus atten- 
tion on the need for cooperation, to have all 
groups thinking of what they can do, and to 
point the way for the board's next efforts, the 
board sponsored a panel discussion at the San 
Francisco Conference at which representa- 
tives of various groups discussed the topic, 
"Salaries—What Can We Do to Improve 
Them?” The discussants, the viewpoints 
they represented, and the ten points they con- 
sidered of primary importance appear in the 
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article, “Salary Considerations at San Fran- 
cisco,” by Douglas W. Bryant (4.L.A. Bul- 
letin 41:253, August 1947). Plans are under: 
way to intensify the board’s efforts and to 
secure local, state, and regional participation 
in its 1947-48 program for further improve- 
ment of library salaries. 


Personnel Institutes 


In December 1946 the A. L. A. Executive 
Board approved a board project to set up un- 
der the direction of the board ten personnel 
institutes and two personnel clinics to assist 
all types of small and medium-sized libraries 
(staffs of less than 50) in developing and 
administering well-rounded personnel pro- 
grams. ‘These institutes and clinics will be 
held in various parts of the country. Funds 
are now being sought for this purpose. The 
board believes this is one of the most impor- 
tant contributions it can make as most li- 
brary executives do not possess either the 
background needed to prepare and administer 
adequate personnel programs nor the funds 
required to bring in experts to develop the 
plans and to give training in their operation. 
If a foundation grant cannot be secured for 
this purpose the board intends to seek other 
means of accomplishing a similar result. 

'The first step in its plan was put into op- 
eration by setting up the Personnel Institute 
and Personnel Clinic at San Francisco. The 
two-day, five-session preconference institute 
was attended by approximately 125 adminis- 
trators and employees. Attendance at the five- 
day, one-and-one-quarter-hour clinic was 
approximately 225, taxing to capacity the 
space available. Louis J. Kroeger, personnel 
consultant, Piedmont, Calif., and Mrs. Elea- 
nor Hitt Morgan, California State Library, 
Sacramento, acted as leaders. The theme for 
both the institute and clinic was “Human Re- 
lations in Personnel Administration.” Those 
attending the sessions participated very ac- 
tively in the lively discussion, which was led 
by Mrs. Theodora R. Brewitt, Public Li- 
brary, Long Beach, Calif., for the administra- 
tion and Katherine Prescott, Cleveland Pub- 
lic Library, for the staff. A brief report of 
the institute and clinic is given in the article, 
“Highlights in Personnel” by Katherine Pres- 
cott (4.L.A. Bulletin 41:254, August 1947). 
A more detailed summary is being planned for 
the fall. 
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“The board has made definite plans to hold 
a personnel institute and a personnel clinic at 
the A.LA. conference in Atlantic City in 
June 1948, and hopes to have at least one 
regional institute within the next board-year. 


Tenure 


The A.L.A. Council, on recommendation 
of the Board on Personnel Administration, 
adopted “Tenure in Libraries: A Statement 
of Principles for Nonprofessional Library 
Employees,” at its meeting on July 4, 1947. 
These principles are very similar to those 
adopted for librarians in 1946, which appeared 
in the A.L.A. Bulletin 40:451-53, November 
1046. Single copies of the statement of prin- 
ciples for nonprofessional employees may be 
obtained from the A.L.A. Office of Person- 
nel Administration. 

The board has been formulating the rules, 
regulations, and procedures it will use if 
called upon to make tenure investigations and 
hopes to have these in final form by the Janu- 
ary 1948 Midwinter Conference. 

Although the failure of the Kansas City 
Board of Education to reappaint two members 
of the Kansas City Public Library staff 
could not be defined strictly as violation of 
tenure, such failure to reappoint did violate 
certain principles of fair employment and 
tenure practice particularly when reasons for 
these dismissals were not given and hearings 
were not granted to consider specific charges. 
‘The board, therefore, on July 4, 1947, passed 
a resolution which was endorsed by the Presi- 
dent and Executive Secretary of A.L.A. and 
sent to the editor of the Kansas City Star 
for publication: 


The Board on Personnel Administration of the 
American Library Association has followed with 
increasing concern the developments in the Kan- 
sas City Public Library which, in defiance of 
public opinion, have culminated in failure to 
reappoint Harold L. Hamill as librarian and 
Dorothea F. Hyle as chief of the circulation de- 
partment. These librarians, highly regarded 
members of the American Library Association, 
have the full confidence of the association. They 
have demonstrated, through their participation 
in the activities of the association, their high 
professional standards and ideals. The citizens 
of Kansas City have repeatedly endorsed the 
program of the librarian to improve library 
service for Kansas Citians. The local press and 
radio, and numerous civic-minded groups have 
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strongly supported Mr. Hamill. The action of 
the school board has more than local implications 
as it violates the principles of good personnel 
administration. An annual appointment policy 
is contrary to fair employment and tenure prac- 
tices and also disregards completely the com- 
monly accepted standards of professional ethics 
for libraries. It is distinctly unfair when the 
date of notification practically coincides with the 
date of dismissal. The Board on Personnel 
Administration of the American Library As- 
sociation unequivocally condemns the action 
taken by the school board. The citizens of 
Kansas City must recognize that their public 
library will be severely handicapped in attract- 
ing and retaining well-qualified personnel and 
that the future of the library will be seriously 
jeopardized unless immediate steps are taken to 
rectify these ill-advised actions of the Kansas 
City Board of Education. This statement of the 
Board on Personnel Administration has the en- 
dorsement of Mary U. Rothrock, President of 
the American Library Association, and Carl H. 
Milam, Executive Secretary. 


Analysis of Library Duties 


In very few libraries are duties combined 
into positions so that there is efficient utiliza- 
tion of personnel, proper separation of pro- 
fessional and nonprofessional work, and ade- 
quate segregation of tasks of different levels 
of difficulty and responsibility. The board 
recognizes this as a major personnel prob- 
lem. Therefore, about three years ago the 
board set up a Subcommittee on Analysis of 
Library Duties and authorized it to prepare a 
list of all library duties performed in all 
types of libraries. In November 1946, a pre- 
liminary draft of the document was sent to a 
group of librarians for suggestions. The list 
of duties was arranged according to activi- 
ties and divided into two sections: professional 
and nonprofessional. Each duty was de- 
scribed to bring out its professional or non- 
professional character. At the Midwinter 
and San Francisco Conferences the chairman, 
Mrs. Theodora R. Brewitt, and other mem- 
bers of the subcommittee met with the board 
to discuss the project. As a result of these 
deliberations and of suggestions from li- 
brarians a second draft has now been pre- 
pared which will be issued for testing in the 
early fall. The board expects this test to 
reveal among other things: (1) if the duties 
are properly separated into professional and 
nonprofessional and are satisfactorily de- 
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scribed; (2) whether additional duties should 
be listed; (3) the level of difficulty and re- 
sponsibility of each duty according to the 


evaluation of the administrator, supervisor, 


and the employee performing it; (4) the abili- 
ties, aptitudes, education, and experience 
needed to perform each duty according to 
the evaluation of the administrator, super- 
visor, and employee performing it; (5) how 
these various duties are combined into specific 
positions in various sizes and types of li- 
braries; and (6) the actual abilities, apti- 
tudes, education, and experience of the in- 
dividual assigned to these specific positions. 

After the results of this testing are studied 
the final draft of the document will be pre- 
pared incorporating these findings. Such a 
document will make a major contribution to 
professional literature as it will then be pos- 
sible for administrators to study the positions 
in their libraries, to re-evaluate them, and to 
rearrange duties so that positions can be made 
to function most effectively and staff members 
can be assigned to positions which will make 
the greatest use of their abilities. 


Job Analysis and Position Classification 


During the year the board appointed a new 
Subcommittee on Job Analysis Manual and 
Classification and Pay Plan Manual with 
Marian McFadden, chairman, and with the 
Indianapolis area as headquarters to super- 
sede the subcommittee formerly located in the 
San Francisco area. This subcommittee sub- 
mitted an outline of its project for board ap- 
proval in the late spring. The board has 
requested the manuscript in preliminary 
form, if possible, by the Atlantic City Con- 
ference. This manual will give a step-by-step 
account of how to make a job analysis and 
prepare, implement, and administer a classi- 
fication and pay plan. The need for a manual 
of this type is great because many libraries do 
not have funds to bring in personnel experts 
to do the work for them but must rely upon 
committees of staff members or of the staff, 
administration, and trustees. Some libraries 
have used personnel experts in an advisory ca- 
pacity in addition to the staff committee. The 
board sponsored an article in the 4.L.4. Bul- 
letin 40:436-40, November 1946, entitled “A 
Case Study in Self Job Analysis” by Marian 
McFadden and Helen L. Norris, explaining 
how the Indianapolis Public Library prepared 


its classification and pay plan. A more de- 
tailed mimeographed statement under the 
same title is available on loan from the A.L.A. 
Office of Personnel Administration. The 
University of California Library’s project is 
described by Douglas W. Bryant and Boynton 
S. Kaiser in the article “A University Li- 
brary Position Classification and Compensa- 
tion Plan” which appeared in the Library 
Quarterly 17 :1-17, January 1947. 

In the fall of 1946 the board appointed a 
Subcommittee on Budgets, Compensation, and 
Schemes of Service for Libraries in Institu- 
tions of Higher Education which is composed 
of the members of the Committee on Budget, 
Compensation, and Schemes of Service of the 
A.C.R.L. Fremont Rider served as chairman 
through December 1946 at which time David 
H. Clift took over the chairmanship. This 
subcommittee was asked to finish those sec- 
tions of Classification and Pay Plans for Li- 
braries in Institutions of Higher Education 
which were not completed because of the war: 
namely, the score card and minimum stand- 
ards and specifications for professional schools. 
The subcommittee met with the board to 
discuss plans of work at the Midwinter Con- 
ference. The board appointed two members 
of the board and its executive assistant to 
work with the subcommittee on this project, 
following the procedure used from 1939-43 
when the other sections of the plans were be- 
ing prepared. During the spring the 1941 
draft of the score card was revised consid- 
erably. At San Francisco three meetings of 
the group were held. The discussion cen- 
tered primarily on the score card section. 
The group also discussed the problems of 
the professional schools section. It was de- 
cided, before proceeding further with this sec- 
tion, to bring together a group of librarians 
of professional schools in the Chicago area to 
consider the problems involved and their im- 
plications. 


Personnel Organization and Precedure 


A Subcommittee on Personnel Organiza- 
tion and Procedure has been appointed in the 
Baltimore area headed by Amy Winslow, to 
prepare a new edition of Organization and 
Personnel Procedure of the Library: 
A Suggested Plan. This was first issued in 
1940. The revision will contain considerable 
supplementary material. 
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Civil Service 


Civil Service and Libraries, prepared by 
the Subcommittee on Civil Service Relations, 
was accepted by the board at its meeting in 
December 1946, and was published by the 
A.L.A. in the spring of 1947. Reviews have 
commented very favorably on its objectivity 
and fairness and on the factual presentation 
of subject matter considered highly contro- 
versial in library circles. The booklet presents 
the rudimentary facts about civil service and 
its application to libraries and states frankly 
its opportunities and restrictions. 

On completion of this project the board 
discharged the subcommittee. Civil service 
activities are being handled by the board at 
least temporarily as two of its members are 
employed in libraries in which civil service 
regulations govern all or part of the staff. 


Service Ratings 


The members of the former Subcommittee 
on Service Ratings, who were still located in 
the Baltimore-Washington area, and Amy 
Winslow and Mary Elizabeth Miller consid- 
ered in detail criticisms which had been re- 
ceived of the Personnel Service Rating Re- 
port form which had been tested in more than 
fifty libraries of various sizes and types. 
Changes have been made and the board has 
approved the form for publication. The 
A.L.A. Publishing Department is to reproduce 
it for sale in quantity for library use. A 
copy of the Francis R. St. John article, “Rat- 
ing a Staff for Promotion and Demotion” 
(A.L.A. Bulletin 34:682-87, 733, December 
1940) and a brief bibliography set up as a 
separate will be supplied with each purchase 
of the form. The board feels strongly that an 
individual is entitled to tenure only so long as 
he performs his duties efficiently and in ac- 
cordance with the general policy of the gov- 
erning body. The board, therefore, felt it 
necessary to make available to the profession 
a form which would rate the service the em- 
ployee renders. Such a form, when used at 
regular intervals, can be put to valuable use 
as a tool for staff development by the super- 
visor and as a measure of self-improvement 
by the staff member. It is also of great 
importance to the administration in making 
promotions, transfers, and demotions. 
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Divisional Representatives 


An experiment was tried during the year 
which did not meet the board’s expectations 
in producing results. The board invited the 
president of each A.L.A. division to appoint 
an officer or a director of the division to 
serve on an advisory Subcommittee of Divi- 
sional Representatives. Some of the purposes 
which such an advisory group should serve 
are: to provide a medium for the interchange 
of ideas on personnel, to report on board 
projects under way or planned and to seek 
advice on their divisional implications, to ob- 
tain information on divisional projects planned 
or under way covering personnel, and to dis- 
cuss personnel projects which should be un- 
dertaken. A meeting of the group and the 
board was held both at the Midwinter and 
San Francisco Conferences. Despite meticu- 
lous planning all divisions were not repre- 
sented probably due to conflicting meetings. 
The board will continue the experiment an- 
other year and will try other methods of ap- 
proach as well as meetings. 


Study of Selection Processes 


As a new project for 1947-48, the board 
hopes to undertake an investigation of the 
methods, procedures, and principles which 
libraries use in recruitment, selection, place- 
ment, and promotion. Libraries of all sizes 
and types will be studied. Plans for making 
this investigation have not yet been worked 
out in detail. 


Goals 


In anticipation of the 75th anniversary of 
the A.L.A. in 1951, the board considered 
what points of its long-term program should 
be given major emphasis within the next four 
years and the proportionate coverage which 
might be accomplished within that period. 
Major emphasis will be placed on salary 
budgets, individual salaries and salary sched- 
ules, position-classification plans, the com- 
bination of duties within positions which as- 
sure efficient utilization of personnel, adop- 
tion of satisfactory provisions affecting em- 
ployment, work environment, and welfare. 
Personnel institutes, studies, surveys, re- 
search, education, and promotion will be used 
to attain these objectives. The success of 
the program will be greatly dependent upon 
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the funds made available to the board. If 
libraries do not within the near future de- 
velop well-rounded programs of personnel ad- 
ministration qualified personnel cannot be 
retained or recruited. If such a situation 
develops library service will deteriorate and 
libraries will not fulfill their proper func- 
tions as the people's universities. Funds 
should be made available to the board so that 
it can carry on an effective program of 
assistance to libraries in this present crisis. 

Throughout the year the members of the 
profession have turned to the Office of Per- 
sonnel Administration for advice and infor- 
mation on personnel matters. Position classi- 
fication, salaries, leaves of absence, hours, 
size and type of staff, conditions of work, and 
professional ethics are but a small sample 
of the subjects on which questions are re- 
ceived. 

As one of the groups in the library profes- 
sion most directly concerned with the educa- 
tion for librarians the board participated in 
the conference on education for librarianship 
held at A.L.A. Headquarters, Dec. 12-14, 
1946. The chairman and executive assistant 
of the board and the chairman of the Sub- 
committee on Analysis of Library Duties 
served as the board's representatives. The 


chairman of the board also served as a mem- . 


ber of the Committee on Discussion of the 
Wheeler Report—Progress and Problems in 
Education for Librarianship. 

The board has kept in touch with the offi- 
cers of the Staff Organizations Round Table 
and has worked on methods of joint coopera- 
tion. The chairman of the S.O.R.T. served 


as a panel discussant at the meeting on 
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salaries and the secretary served as the dis- 
cussion leader representing the staff at the 
Personnel Institute and Clinic. The execu- 
tive assistant of the board prepared an arti- 
cle on the “Salary Policy Statement” for a 
spring number of the round table's bulletin, 
AsSORT ment. 

In order to improve her knowledge of 
actual personnel conditions the executive as- 
sistant of the board visited libraries, library 
schools, and library extension agencies on her 
way to and from the San Francisco Confer- 
ence. 


Meetings 

In addition to the meetings mentioned else- 
where in this report the board held several 
business meetings both at the Midwinter and 
San Francisco Conferences. 


Membership 


Louis M. Nourse was re-elected chairman 
of the board. Ruth H. Shapiro was appointed 
by the A.L.A. Executive Board for a five- 
year term succeeding Eleanor M. Witmer. 
Because E, W. McDiarmid’s duties as mem- 
ber of the A.L.A. Executive Board and as 
President of the A.C.R.L. made it extremely 
dificult for him to attend board meetings, he 
resigned in January 1947. Edward B. Stan- 
ford was selected to complete the remainder 
of Mr. McDiarmid’s term through August 
1948. The other members are Clara Wells 
Herbert and Eleanor Sharpless Stephens. 

HazeL B. TIMMERMAN, Executive Ás- 
sistant, and Chief, Office of Personnel Ad- 


ministration 


Office of Placement and Personnel Records 


One thing that can truly be said of life in 
the Placement Office is that it is never dull. 

Along about June 1, we were congratulat- 
ing ourselves that, while the situation was 
not what could be called well in hand, at 
least we were not getting drowned in an 
avalanche of requests. 

We looked proudly at our accomplishments 
for the past nine months and thought with 
some satisfaction of our success: 


1. A special registration of people with M.A. 


degrees who were interested in some phase of 
school library work had resulted in much more 
satisfactory suggestions for a number of school ” 
library, supervisory, and teaching positions 

2. Reference forms had been revised into a 
form that made it easier to get information 
about the registrant and easier to copy the in- 
formation for the prospective employers 

3. A revised form for sending out education 
and experience records looked better and was 
easier to use than the old ones 

4. A new routine for sending out material to 
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prospective employers meant less handling .of 
records and a quicker way of getting them into 
` the mail, 


From September 1946 to the end of June 
1947 the Placement Office handled only 111 
fewer requests than in the twelve months 
from September 1945 through August 1946. 
Life was on a fairly even keel and requests 
could be answered promptly. 

And then came San Francisco and the 
deluge: 391 positions employers hoped to fill. 
Employers were desperate to fill positions 
and many people anxious to change positions, 
but it was the old story of little meeting 
ground in salaries. Some opinions to the 
contrary, there were no $2400 catalogers 
hidden in the Placement Office files, nor 
could a $2100 children’s librarian be produced 
over the telephone at nine o’clock at night. 
The following statistics from the San Fran- 
cisco Conference illustrate the difficulty: 





Salaries Positions Registrants 
Under $2100 18 3 
$2100-$2399 78 10 
$2400-$2699 171 42 
$2700-$2999 44 22 
$3000-$3999  . 54 65 
$4000- 9 16 
None quoted 17 2 

391 160 


The situation is not amusing; it is serious 
and calls for action. The answer is not 
easy; it demands study and action on the 
part of every organization and individual 
interested in the library profession. 

The total statistics for the year 1946-Au- 
gust 1947, show how much worse the situation 
is now than in the preceding year. The 
Placement Office received a total of 2232 re- 
quests to fill positions, as contrasted with 1653 
in 1945-46. The 690 requests received at the 
conference and in July and August are 41 
per cent of the requests received in the pre- 
ceding year and 31 per cent of the total for 
the present twelve-month period. 

There were 1939 students enrolled in li- 
brary schools for the year 1946-47. This 
number includes part-time, special, and non- 
matriculated students. But if each of the 
1939 persons enrolled, plus the 401 persons 
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who registered or reregistered with the Place- 
ment Office, had been available for and in- 
terested in placement in the 2232 positions 
listed with the A.L.A. Placement Office, only 
8 persons would have been unplaced. When 
the facts that a large number of the students 
enroled are not available for positions and 
the large number of position requests that 
do not reach the Placement Office are taken 
into consideration, the seriousness of the 
placement situation is self-evident. 

In an effort to acquaint both employer and 
employee alike with the situation, an ad- 
vertisement of the positions on file in the 
Placement Office was placed in the September 
I A.L.A. Bulletin. 

Nowhere more than in the Placement Of- 
fice are the personal tragedies in the profes- 
sion reflected. "There are good people who, 
because of physical handicaps, cannot be 
placed to their best advantage. An even 
grimmer story is the personality difficulty. 
One generalization that is almost safe to 
make is that any mistake any library school 
makes in an admission shows up sooner or 
later in the Placement Office. 

Mrs. Katherine Hornketh Berthold and 
Mrs. Lillian Sundin, supervised by Miss Hos- 
tetter, analyzed, indexed, and brought up-to- 
date the foreign library service roster appli- 
cations that have been received since the basic 
project was completed. 

Miss Graham had a leave of absence from 
February 15 to June 8 while she served as 
school library consultant in the Education 
Division of the Civil Information and Edu- 
cation Section in Japan. While she was away 
Sibyl O. Tubbs, now a member of the Enoch 
Pratt Free Library staff in Baltimore, served 
as acting chief of the Placement Office and 
did an understanding, intelligent, and wholly 
satisfactory assignment. 

Too much cannot be said of the fine spirit 
the Placement Office staff has displayed. 
There has been no complaining because of the 
added work and no lessening of the fine spirit 
in which all of the work is done. “The only 
complaint is that we have not been able to 
give as prompt service as we have hoped to 
give. 

Mar GRAHAM, Chief, Office of Placement 
and Personnel Records 
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Annuities, Pensions, 


The study of pension programs available to 
college and university library staffs, men- 
tioned in last year’s report, is in progress. 
Lewis F. Stieg, who has undertaken the proj- 
ect, reports as follows: 


During the spring 9r1 questionnaires were sent 
to colleges and universities in the attempt to 
secure information regarding their retirement 
plans for librarians. To date, 374 returns have 
been received. Replies continue to come in, 
and all returns will probably not be available 
before the early part of July, 

A hasty preliminary analysis shows that of 
those institutions replying, 282 have a retirement 
of some sort for the library staff. The re- 
mainder, 91, have no plan. 

The nature and provisions of these plans vary 
greatly from one institution to another. During 
the month of July the answers will be carefully 
analyzed to secure as detailed and exact a report 
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and Life Insurance 


as possible on the extent and nature of retirement 
systems for college and university libraries. The 
final report will probably be ready about August 
1 


During the year the committee has been in 
communication with the Pensioneers Protec- 
tive Association of America regarding pro- 
posed legislation to abolish federal income 
taxes on pensions of retired government em- 
ployees under $2000. The committee feels 
that librarians are definitely interested in this 
matter and has asked Paul Howard to keep 
the committee informed of pending legislation 
in this field. 

Members of the committee: Annie Leonora 
Barr, Grace W. Estes, Walter Hausdorfer, 
Marie Amna Newberry, Daniel R. Pfoutz, 
Wilma E. Reeve, and Stewart W. Smith. 

Jonn S. RICHARDS, Chairman 


Awards 


The only action of the committee was to 
present to the Council at the San Francisco 
meeting on July 4, recommendations for the 
re-establishment of the Joseph W. Lippin- 
cott Award and for the establishment of new 
awards to a library, a library school, and a 
library extension agency. These awards were 


approved by the Council, and the committee is 
continuing to make further studies in the 
field, including particularly methods for 
financing the proposed awards. 
Members of the committee: Mary N. Bar- 
ton, Ola M. Wyeth. 
Joun MACKENZIE Cory, Chairman 


Junior Members Round Table 


This year has been one of reorganization 
for the Junior Members Round ‘Table. 
Active state organizations have been urged 
to recruit members from the ranks of younger 
librarians. Michigan has been especially 
active and has already sponsored a state con- 
ference of junior members. 

The chief project for the year has been 


the answering of the many requests for aid. 


from European librarians. Boxes of food 
and clothing have been sent by state groups, 
and the grateful replies have assured us that 
our help has aided them in morale as well 
as financially. Aid has been enlisted for them 
from other groups as well The A.L.A. 


International Relations Office in Washing- 
ton has served as a clearing house for the 
letters. 

There has been some discussion as to 
whether the group has served its purpose 
and should be discontinued. However, the 
consensus seems to be in favor of continuing 
the group. Meetings were held in Chicago 
at the Midwinter Conference and in San 
Francisco. Officers for the year were: Eliza- 
beth Jean Carr, Cleveland Public Library, 
vice chairman; Eleanor M. Peterson, A.L.A. 
Headquarters, executive board member. 


FRANCES STALKER, Chairman 
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Refugee Librarians 


Efforts of the committee during the past 
year have been directed toward an analysis 
of earlier investigations into the assimilation 
of Europeans who have come to this country 
in recent years because of political disturbance 
in Europe and have entered the library pro- 
fession. The committee's purpose has been 
to build up public opinion in favor of employ- 
ment opportunities for refugee librarians by 
making known to prospective employers the 
contributions of this group to the library 
profession during the past six years. 

Written records show that from 1940-46 
208 refugees who were considering entering 
the library field applied to the committee for 
advice and assistance. Of these, eleven were 
advised to pursue other work. Efforts on 
behalf of the remaining 197 were made to 
assist them in securing library positions or 
library training leading to a position. 
Twenty-eight of these secured library posi- 
tions without library school experience. 
Eight of this number, because of unusual 
specialized knowledge in such fields as art, 
music, or law, entered the work on a profes- 
.Sional basis. 'The remaining twenty obtained 
semiprofessional or clerical work. 

The committee has been especially inter- 
ested in following the careers of the 108 who 
entered library schools. Of this number, 20 
have gone into other fields of work, 20 are 
not working or information about them is 
lacking, 2 were still in the armed services 
when they reported, and 66 were actively 


engaged in library work. Of those who have 
entered other professions, it is interesting 
to note that the average salary (where 
known) is just under $4000, while the average 
for those who remained in library work is 
just under $3000. 

In analyzing the kind of work that the 66 
library school trained people are engaged in, 
it is found that 21 are in cataloging, 34 are 
doing reference work, 5 are engaged in ad- 
ministrative work, and 6 are general library 
assistants. The kind of libraries into which 
these librarians have fitted themselves are: 
special libraries, thirty-three; university and 
reference libraries, twenty-two; and public 
libraries, eleven. This information has been 
gathered from library schools, from the ref- 
ugees themselves, and from their employers, 
and, while by no means exhaustive, the sam- 
pling has been wide enough to make the find- 
ings significant, 

In terminating its work, the committee 
would like to recommend that the Interna- 
tional Relations Board be asked, or a special 
committee be appointed, to investigate the 
possibility of arranging an exchange of 
librarians between foreign countries and the 
United States. 

Members of the committee are: Rice Estes, 
Lydia M. Gooding, Felix E. Hirsch, Rudolf 
Hirsch, Lucile M. Morsch, Margery C. 
Quigley, Eleanor M. Witmer. 


BEATRICE BERGEN LIBAIRE, Chairman 


Staff Organizations Round Table 


- ASSORT ment, the bulletin of the Staff 
Organizations Round Table, was re-estab- 
lished this year, and two numbers issued under 
the chairmanship of Doris H. Moulton, Mil- 
waukee Public Library. 

"The Steering Committee undertook to make 
two surveys among its membership. The 
first was a vacation survey which provided 
data which might be of assistance to groups 
interested in improving their vacation allow- 
ances. A full report of the results was printed 
in the March-April issue of AsSSORT ment, 
and supplementary reports of travel time 
allowances and the data on which the results 
were based were distributed at the San Fran- 


cisco Conference. The second survey, on sick 
leave allowances, is in process of being tabu- 
lated. A questionnaire as to whether any 
staff associations provide expense accounts for 
any of their officers was also formulated, and 
the results will be compiled and printed in 
a forthcoming issue of 4sSORT ment. 

Interest in S.O.R.T. revived with the re- 
sumption of conference activities in Buffalo in 
1946. Sixty-two active groups and one affili- 
ated member now belong to the round table. 
Winnifred Jones, University of Washington 
Library, was membership chairman for 1946- 
47. 

Three meetings were held at the San Fran- 
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cisco Conference: an open meeting on job 
analysis, a business meeting for delegates only, 
and a breakfast meeting which was followed 
by a discussion on pensions and annuities. 
Officers for the year were: Mrs. Margia 
W. Proctor, Buffalo Public Library, chair- 
man, and Katherine Prescott, Cleveland Pub- 
lic Library, secretary-treasurer. Other mem- 
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bers of the Steering Committee, in addition to 
Miss Moulton and Miss Jones were: Kath- 
erine Kosmak, Enoch Pratt Free Library, 
Baltimore; Jessie H. Hume, Kern County 
Free Library, Bakersfield, Calif. ; and Isabella 
E. Swan, Wayne County Library, Mich. 


Mns. Marcia W. Proctor, Chairman 


The Administration of Libraries 


Insurance for Libraries 


This committee reports sturdy interest 
among libraries in the varieties and in the 
practical applications of insurance. The high 
point of the year, and one which ts wholly 
to the credit of the author, was the publica- 
tion by the American Library Association of 
Mrs. Dorothea M. Singer’s book, Insurance 
for Libraries; A Manual for Librarians. 
Published in November 1946, its sales at the 
time this report is written are already ap- 
proaching the one thousand mark. A ca- 
pable library textbook on the subject has been 
fhe dream of the committee ever since its 
beginning, some eighteen years ago. Mrs. 
Singers volume is that textbook. Written 
in clear, understandable language, free from 
the difficulties of insurance vocabulary, it 
turns this seemingly intricate and precise sub- 
ject into clarity for the library layman. Pos- 
sibly the best review yet received is the com- 
ment of the insurance executive who read the 
manuscript. Said he, "It's not only good, 
it's damn good." 

As in other years, committee work has in- 
volved the answering of insurance queries 
or the referring of such queries to an authority. 


It should be repeated to all libraries which 
carry insurance over a year old, that it will 
be well to go over all policies with a view 
to checking earlier valuations. Building costs 
have increased 40 per cent since 1940 (this 
average varies less or more in different parts 
of the nation) and there have been varying 
increases in the replacement cost of furnish- 
ings and other library properties. “The same 
procedure applies to insurance policies for 
books. 

Theodore S. Hills, for the committee, is 
making a careful survey of current book 
prices, in the process of which he is seeking 
out average costs and discounts for various 
quantity purchases. This is in preparation for 
a project on which the committee is working, 
to seek out a scale of percentage discounts 
and a scale of remainder costs which can be 
adapted for use in determining insurable 
values under changing price conditions. 

Members of the committee: Joseph J. 
Comi, Theodore S. Hills, Harry N. Peterson, 
Mrs. Dorothea M. Singer, Clarence S. Met- 
calf, Howard M. Rowe. 

Donar K. CAMPBELL, Chairman 


Library Architecture and Building Planning Committee 


The committee during the year has inter- 
preted its function as twofold: (1) to assist 
A.L.A. Headquarters in answering inquiries 
on building problems and (2) to make avail- 
able to members generally, information re- 
lating to library buildings. Forty-seven in- 
quiries were handled by the committee by 
letter, and three committee members have 
done personal consultation on buildings within 


their areas. To make available building in- 
formation the reprinting of the Wheeler- 
Githens volume was initiated, a meeting of 
librarians of large public libraries arranged, 
and a building institute sponsored at the San 
Francisco Conference. l 

The building institute at San Francisco 
was very well attended-—135 to 200 people 
being present at each of the five sessions. 
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Proceedings of the institute were recorded 
through the arrangement of the A.L.A. Pub- 
lishing Department and they may be printed 
for distribution. At the suggestion of the 
committee a building consultation service was 
arranged by the A.L.A. Clearing House. 

A review of the library building informa- 
tion service is needed. Both the A.C.R.L. 
and the Public Libraries Division have in- 
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dependent building committees. The continu- 
ation of an A.L.A. committee may not be 
necessary if the divisional committees are 
active. 

Members of the committee are: Paul $. 
Ballance, Lydia Margaret Barrette, C. Ern- 
estine Grafton, Edna Ruth Hanley, Francis 
Keally. 

Ernest I. MILLER, Chairman 


Library Equipment and Appliances 


The Committee on Library Equipment and 
Appliances gave attention during the year to 
collection of information regarding reproduc- 
tion equipment, particularly as it applied to 
catalog cards. New models of a number of 
machines applicable to the reproduction of 
catalog cards and other small-sized pages 
have been released, but they represent merely 
improvements of former models, 

Investigation of reproduction equipment led 
into the matter of automatic typewriters; 
several typewriter companies are manufactur- 
ing so-called automatic typewriters which 
operate repetitively from a perforated stencil 
similar to a player piano roll. There is no 
mechanical reason why they could not be 
utilized to prepare sets of catalog cards, but 
the high stencil cost cannot now compete with 
other methods such as mimeograph or multi- 
graph. 

Although yet in the experimental stage, 
the International Business Machines Corpo- 
ration is working on a card operated type- 
writer which will utilize the familiar punched 
card to record the master copy. It is pos- 
sible that the cost of catalog cards reproduced 
using this machine will be considerably lower 
than the cost using present models of auto- 
matic typewriters and may compete with other 
methods, particularly where the number of 
cards in a set is small. 

The committee also considered circulation 
procedures utilizing specialized equipment. 
It carried forward investigation of the use 
of I.B.M. punched cards and can report that 


technological developments have been com- 
pleted, making possible the utilization of 
punched card procedures for automatic cir- 
culation records in college, university, and 
public libraries. 

Investigation was also made of the photo- 
graphic charging system being marketed under 
the name of the Shaw Photographic Charg- 
ing System. In its present state of develop- 
ment, the manufacturer claims its adaptability 
for public libraries only. 

The committee also considered two or three 
installations utilizing addressograph plates, 
or “dog tags,’ for making book records. A 
number of distinctive advantages, particularly 
in the integration of book ordering, catalog: 
ing, and circulation, are claimed for these 
systems. 

During the year members of the committee 
have read portions of a manuscript being 
written by the chairman of the committee 
on the use of punched cards in libraries. It 
is planned that this book shall be published 
in the near future and that it will deal with 
the various aspects of library work which 
can utilize punched card equipment of the 
I.B.M. type. 

There was an unofficial meeting of the com- 
mittee at the San Francisco Conference. 
Members of the committee are: Laura Elise 
Burmeister, Florence C. Fuchs, Marguerite 
L. Gates, Reginald R. Hawkins, Loeta Lois 
Johns, Charles M. Mohrhardt. 


RarpeH H. PARKER, Chairman 


Friends of Libraries 


This year’s committee was not completed 
until December 1946, so that there seemed 
to be no time for any other activity than 


arranging for the Friends of Libraries 
luncheon. 
The luncheon was held on July 1, at the 
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St. Francis Hotel in San Francisco and was 
attended by 504 persons. This group was 
made up of librarians from all over the coun- 
try and of trustees and a large number of 
Friends of Libraries in San Francisco and 
vicinity. 

John J. Cuddy, president of the Board of 
Commissioners of the San Francisco Public 
Library, presided and first introduced Mrs. 
Caroline G. Mitchell, chairman of the A.L.A. 
Trustees Division, who gave warm words of 
greeting. 

The main speaker was Eugene Staley, 
educational director, World Affairs Council 
of Northern California and consultant. to 
UNRRA on Far Eastern matters, whose sub- 
ject was “Knowledge for Survival.” His in- 
spiring talk outlined the work that can be 
done by a world affairs council and by 
libraries in bringing to people generally an 
understanding of world conditions and prob- 
lems. 

Among the distinguished guests present 
were: Julien Cain, librarian of the National 


Library of France, and Mme. Cain, and two 
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previous recipients of Citations for Trustees, 
B. F. Coen, of Fort Collins, Colo., and Mrs. 
James E. Price, of Tuscaloosa, Ala. 

Committee members were kept informed of 
the progress of preparations for the luncheon, 
and several were able to attend. We did 
not find time for a general committee meet- 
Ing. 

The chairman suggests that in another year 
an effort be made to learn of activities of 
various Friends of Libraries groups and that 
it prepare a report so that all such organized 
groups might profit from information of what 
similar groups are doing. “The new pamphlet 
giving information on the organizing of 
Friends of Libraries should be given wide 
distribution. 

The Friends of Libraries Committee mem- 
bers are: Alice Louise Brunat, Mrs. Gertrude 
Gilbert Drury, Elizabeth Edwards, Mrs. J. 
Henry Mohr, Mrs. Eleanor Hitt Morgan, 
Marion Packard, Mrs. Jennie F. Purvin, E. 
S. Robinson, Eleanor Touhey, Jackson Ed- 
mund Towne, and Lillie Wulfekoetter. 

Mase. R. Gius, Chairman 


Intellectual Freedom 


The past year has been one of continuous 
activity for the committee though it has not 
been productive of significant results. It has 
served to show, however, the basic difficulty 
in operation for such a committee as this. 
Mobilizing opinion and formulating group 
ideas into statements or recommendations for 
action through the tedious process of corre- 
spondence is a particularly ineffective way of 
dealing with issues as complex as those which 
are referred to this committee. 

The attention of the committee was called 
to H.R. 263, “A bill... to declare certain 
papers, pamphlets, books, pictures, and writ- 
ing non-mailable. . . .” The belief of the 
members was that, though the purpose of the 
bill was commendable, such legislation would 
set a bad precedent and was therefore against 
the public interest. A statement to this effect 
was sent to Paul Howard, director, A.L.A. 
National Relations Office. No further ac- 
tion was necessary since the bill died in com- 
mittee. 

An Executive Order of Dec, 5, 1046, es- 
tablished the President's Committee on Civil 


Rights whose duty it is to prepare recom- 
mendations for “more adequate and effective 
means and procedures for the protection of the 
civil rights of the people of the United States.” 
The Committee on Intellectual Freedom was 
asked to cooperate with the President's com- 
mittee by describing its program of activity in 
the field of civil rights, reporting any specific 
findings, and making recommendations. Ef- 
forts to do this emphasized the fact that while 
a basic policy for free public libraries was 
established by the Council’s adoption in 1939 
of the Library’s Bill of Rights, the profes- 
sional concern of all librarians for the pro- 
tection of “the first freedom” has not been 
converted into a plan for procedure. Such a 
program is urgently needed in cases when this 
specific civil right is threatened. 

Acting on a request from the committee, 
the Council approved a change in its name 
from the previous long and cumbersome form 
to the Committee on Intellectual Freedom. 
Whether the statement of committee function 
should also be revised to make it more com- 
prehensive is an open question. 
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On the current agenda of the committee 
are these matters which have been referred to 
1t for consideration: proposal of the D.A.R. 
to keep public libraries “free from false and 
insidious doctrines;” the so-called decency 
resolution of the Massachusetts Library As- 
sociation—the question being whether this 
should be adopted by the national association 
or one similar to it in purpose; H. R. 3970, a 
bill “to establish standards for education in 
the Constitution and American History for 
the District of Columbia . . . ,” a bill which 
provides a virtual censor for schools and li- 
braries in the District of Columbia; and three 
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resolutions adopted by the Library Unions 
Round Table, referred by action of the Coun- 
cil on July 4, 1947. Members of the Associa- 
tion are invited to contribute pertinent facts 
and opinions regarding any of these matters. 
Appropriate recommendations and resolutions 
will be presented at the midwinter.meeting of 
the Council. 

Members of the committee are: Mrs. 
Emily Miller Danton, Eudocia Stratton, Edna 
Elizabeth Gustafson, Donald E. Thompson, 
Frederic G. Melcher, Mrs. Marian D. Tom- 
linson, Doris Ellen Wilson. 

ALICE G. HicciNs, Chairman 


Trustees Division 


The Trustees Division has had a steady 
growth in membership and interest during 
the year. The membership on July 30 was 
435, a considerable increase over the previous 
year. New York State has the largest mem- 
bership with 72 members, Illinois next with 
55, then New Jersey third with 32 members, 
Texas fourth with 28, and California fifth 
with 24. Twelve states have no members 
in the division: Arizona, Delaware, Idaho, 
Kansas, Louisiana, Mississippi, Nevada, 
North Dakota, Tennessee, Utah, Vermont, 
and Wyoming. We are hopeful that we soon 
may have members from these states. 

The division held meetings during the mid- 
winter meeting and during the annual confer- 
ence at San Francisco. In addition to the 
board meeting which was open to all members 
of the division and which was, in effect, a 
general meeting of the division, three meet- 
ings were held in San Francisco. The divi- 
sion cooperated with the Public Libraries 
Division, the Division of Libraries for Chil- 
dren and Young People, and the Library Ex- 
tension Division in a general session consider- 
ing the “National Plan for Public Library 
Service,” a report of A.L.A.'s Postwar Plan- 
ning Committee of which Carleton B. Joeckel 
was chairman. Fred C. Inkster, Clackamas 
County Library Board, Oregon, spoke for 
trustees on this panel. 

This meeting was followed by a discussion 
of the national plan the following day. Mrs. 
Gretchen Knief Schenk spoke on the “Trus- 
tee’s Part in National Library Planning.” 
Her talk was followed by discussion from 


the floor. So interested were those present in 
the discussion that they voted to hold an addi- 
tional meeting. This was held in the San 
Francisco Public Library, through the courtesy 
of the board. The Friends of the Library 
luncheon was attended by a capacity crowd. 
The board of trustees of the Oakland Public 
Library entertained the trustees and inter- 
ested librarians in a tour of the East Bay area 
and tea at the beautiful Claremont Hotel. 
The conference was attended by members 
from all sections of the country and much 
interest and enthusiasm was shown. 

During the year the members of the board 
of the division have reported many achieve- 
ments in their areas. Paul R. Benson served 


. as chairman of the joint legislative committee 


of Indiana which prepared a new code of li- 
brary laws and which secured its passage. 
During the winter he attended the meeting of 
the Florida Library Association. Edward 
J. A. Fahey has been active in the Library 
Public Relations Council and in the New 
Jersey Library Association. He attended 
meetings of the New Jersey Trustees Divi- 
sion, the Pennsylvania Trustees Division, and 
the Connecticut Trustees Division. ‘Thomas 
J. Porro, of Tacoma, Wash., was active in 
securing the passage of the bond issue for a 
new library and also was active in supporting 
state legislation. Mrs. J. E. Price, of Ala- 
bama, attended the state and regional library 
meetings and has been arousing interest in 
libraries in the southern states. Mrs. Ruth 
Hollingshead, of Iowa, reported the success- 
ful culmination of a state legislative program 
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of benefit to libraries. James J. Weadock, of 
Ohio, served as chairman of the Ohio Survey 
Committee to study necessary changes in the 
Ohio library laws. Andrew B. Lemke pre- 
sided at the meetings of the Illinois Library 
Association. Mrs. J. Henry Mohr, of San 
Francisco, completed her term as chairman of 
the California ‘Trustees Association and 
served. as the national board member in charge 
of conference plans. The chairman was in- 
vited to speak at the meeting of the Missouri 
Library Association in November. Poor fly- 
ing weather prevented her reaching her desti- 
nation. She did attend the meeting of the 
Maryland Library Association in the spring 
and the California Library Association in 
June. 
sion which appeared in the March 4A.L.A. 
Bulletin. All have been working to improve 
library service. 

During the year the A.L.A. honored two 
library trustees in giving the trustee citations 


She prepared an article on the divi- : 
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to Mary E. Frayser and Thomas H. McKaig. 

The outstanding accomplishments of the 
year have been the establishing of a system 
of communication between the board and the 
members through letters, distribution of ma- 
terials, and articles and notices in the 4.1.4. 
Bulletin; the undertaking of joint activities 
with the Public Libraries Division (the plan- 
ning of meetings, the membership drive); the 
close cooperation between the division and the 
A.L.A. Headquarters, for which assistance 
and inspiration the division is very grateful; 
and the bringing of the membership file up- 
to-date. 

The officers are hopeful that the enthusiasm 
displayed in San Francisco will continue and 
will increase so that the trustees can point 
with pride to the realization of the dreams for 
a national plan for library service which will 
be comprehensive and dynamic. 


Mrs. CAROLINE G. MITCHELL, Chairman 


Special Libraries and Services 
Audio-Visual 


Various efforts of the Audio-Visual Com- 
mittee over the past several years have cul- 
minated successfully this year, particularly 
with respect to films. The major activities of 
the committee are summarized below. 

Carnegie Corporation Grant. A grant of 
$27,000 was received from the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York for a two-year 
program to provide for film advisory service 
to help libraries establish film lending serv- 
ice. To implement this plan, a professional 
film adviser was employed at Headquarters. 
Provision was also made for secretarial as- 
sistance and travel expenses for ample field 
work to assist libraries in the development 
of their film collections. Mrs. Patricia O, 
Blair began her duties as film adviser under 
the grant on June 15, 1947. 

Film Manual and Selected List of Films. 
Hoyt R. Galvin, assisted by Daniel Melcher, 
began in the spring the preparation of a film 
manual for public libraries to be published 
as a supplement to an early fall number of 
the Library Journal. A list of recommended 
films has been: prepared by Paul Fritz Gratke 


and Mrs. Blair to accompany the film man- 
ual. 

Film Institute and Audio-Visual Exhibit. 
The committee arranged a film institute on 
Sunday, June 29, preceding the A.L.A. Con- 
ference at San Francisco. ‘The institute, at- 
tended by about 125 persons, was designed to 
set forth the philosophy behind the public 


'library's interest in films as a form of infor- 


mation, and to provide basic and elementary 
advice on selection of films, establishing film 
libraries, and community use of films. 

The institute was followed by a week-long 
audio-visual exhibit of the latest in equip- 
ment and information concerning both audio 
and visual matters, and daily showings of 
nontheatrical films. Advisory service on 
audio-visual problems was given by committee 
members scheduled at the exhibit. The ex- 
hibit was arranged by Eliot Kurtz Myers and 
the showings were arranged by Mrs. Grace 
Thomas Stevenson and Mrs. Blair. 

Film Council of America. The Film Coun- * 
cil consisting of seven national organizations 
including the American Library Association is 
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interested in the production, distribution, and 
use of nontheatrical films. Members of the 
A.L.A. Audio-Visual Committee participated 
actively in the permanent organization meet- 
ings of the Film Council, including attend- 
ance of one or more representatives at meet- 
ings in Chicago, Atlantic City, and Columbus, 
as well as attendance at various smaller meet- 
ings. 

R. Russell Munn and the committee chair- 
man served as representatives to the Film 
Council during the first part of the year, the 
latter being replaced by Mildred L. Batch- 
elder, secretary to the committee, who served 
also as secretary-treasurer to the Film Coun- 
ci during its organization period. 

Paul Howard attended the Chicago meet- 
‘ing for the chairman and was made chairman 
of a committee to draw up a constitution 
and by-laws. Carl H. Milam was elected in 
May as one of the fifteen members of the 
Board of Trustees of the Film Council of 
America. 

The parent organization is encouraging the 
organization of local film councils rapidly 
throughout the country. The Audio-Visual 
Committee has urged librarians to take the 
initiative in the formation of local councils. 
Bertha Landers, film librarian of the Dallas 
Public Library, took a leading part in the 
organization of the Film Council last year 
in Dallas, and served as its first chairman. 
Mrs. Stevenson of the Seattle Public Li- 
brary and Virginia M. Beard of the Cleve- 
land Public Library have taken the initiative 
in calling prospective Film Council members 
together and both have been elected chairmen 
pro tem in their respective councils, 

The headquarters of the Film Council of 
America are at 6 W. Ontario St., Chicago 
Ir. The council publishes a monthly news 
bulletin called “The Film Counselor,” and 
has for free distribution a booklet, Speaking 
of Film Councils, on how to organize local 
film councils. 

Teaching Film Custodians Films. Mem- 
bers of the committee and other librarians 
interested in films met with Roger Albright 
of the Motion Picture Association of Amer- 
ica in Chicago in December 1946 and drew 
up a set of regulations for the use of T.F.C. 
films under the more liberal policy adopted 
by the T.F.C. organization. The regulations 
provide that the films, formerly limited to 
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classroom use, may be used in public li- 
braries, churches, and generally in adult edu- 
cation activities. 

Projected Books. Another development of 
interest to the committee is the release for 
civilian use of the equipment to project books 
on film on the ceiling for persons who must 
be kept in a horizontal position. Experi- 
mental distribution of the machines and films 
through public libraries is being tried in De- 
troit and Ann Arbor. Local Lions Clubs or 
other service groups have raised funds for 
purchase of projectors. It is hoped this pro- 
gram may be widely extended to communi- 
ties in all parts of the country. 

Audio. The article, “They Can See With- 
out Eyes” by Arline B. Boucher and J. L. 
Tehan in the September 1946 issue of Recrea- 
tion and digested in the November Reader's 
Digest resulted in a number of letters asking 
about the lending of recordings by libraries. 
The summary of the Audio-Visual Commit- 
tee’s inquiry last year concerning inclusion 
and use of recordings by libraries was finally 
made for the committee. 

The committee hopes to draft a plan for 
an intensive study of library use of recordings 
which will indicate not only equipment facili- 
ties and personnel needed by libraries which 
include recordings for either reference or cir- 
culation use, but will make evident types of 
records needed, both in content and physical 
form; recommend aids to the selection of such 
recordings; study distribution problems from 
a library point of view; and consider the range 
of community uses of recordings which can be 
made possible through libraries. 

Request for Board Status. A request was 
again presented to the A.L.A. Executive 
Board that the committee be made a board. 
The need for continuity and the multiplicity 
of demands in these two relatively new fields 
make it impossible for a committee to do the 
job that should be done. A survey of com- 
mittee opinion concerning the immediate and 
long-range program of the committee brought 
many worth-while suggestions. A particularly 
comprehensive reply from Edward N. 
Waters, made without reference to board 
status, still serves to point up effectively the 
many necessary things that could be accom- 
plished with a stronger organization both in- 
dependently and in cooperation with other 
sections and committees of the A.L.A. 
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A Catalog of U.S. Government Films avail- 
able for public use has been released by the 
Library of Congress, Motion Picture Divi- 
sion. The catalog lists over 1300 government 
films with directions for securing them. Li- 
braries desiring copies should write to the 


‘Library of Congress which will honor re- 


quests until the supply is exhausted after 
which time copies may be secured from the 
Government Printing Office, Washington, 
25, D.C., at 40¢ per copy. 

The committee held a series of meetings 
at the midwinter meeting in December and 
preceding the San Francisco A.L.A. Confer- 
ence. An additional meeting was held in Co- 
lumbus in May. 

Although the new A.L.A. library film ad- 


viser did not begin work until June 15, she 


has represented A.L.A. at the following im- 


portant meetings and conferences: State 
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Audio-Visual Aids Conference, State Univer- 
sity of Iowa, June 18-19; Audio-Visual Con- 
ference, Geneseo State Teachers College, 
Geneseo, N.Y., August 25. She attended as 
representative of Mr. Milam the Organiza- 
tional Meeting of the United States National 
Film Committee for the United Nations. She 
also visited the Denver Public Library, the 
Library of the University of Oregon, and the 
Seattle Public Library. 

Committee members are: Hoyt R. Galvin 
(1948) ; Marguerite Kirk (1948) ; Gerald D. 
McDonald (1948); R. Russel Munn 
(1948) ; Eliot Kurtz Myers (1948) ; Edward 
N. Waters (1949); Raynard C. Swank 
(1949). 


Mns. AUBRY LEE GRAHAM, Chairman, 


(1948) 


Mrs. Patricia O, BLAIR, Secretary 


Division of Public Libraries 


The emphasis on the Division of Public 


Libraries’ activities during the year was on. 


the development and the strengthening of 
service to the individual member of the divi- 
sion and on cooperation with other A.L.A. 
divisions and committees in programming for 
the midwinter and the San Francisco meet- 
ings. 

Volume 1, number 1, of Public Libraries, 
the official publication of the division, made its 
appearance in January 1947. . This small 
quarterly, designed as a channel of communi- 
cation between members, had a circulation of 
2278 as of June 14, 1947. 

Membership in the division totaled 1593 as 
of July 30, 1947. Mrs. Helen Seymour 
Farrington, Public Library, El Paso, Tex., 
served as chairman of the division's Member- 
ship Committee. The objective of the com- 
mittee was to inform every public library in 
the United States and Canada of the func- 
tion of the division and of the advantages of 
membership. “The committee worked in co- 
operation with the A.L.A. regional, state, and 
local membership units. Publicity for the 
division appeared in the A.L.A. Bulletin, 
Wilson Library Bulletin, Library Journal, 
Public Libraries, and in the many state and 
public library staff bulletins. 

Fifty-two appointees from the membership 


at large were named by President Carl Vitz 
to serve on the nine division committees dur- 
ing the year, 

The Public Relations and Publications 
Committee, with Raymond C. Lindquist, . 
Cuyahoga County Library, Cleveland, as 
chairman, cooperated with the A.L.A. Public 
Relations Committee on exhibits and with the 
A.L.A. Editorial Committee on surveys ‘of 
needed publications and on recommendations 
of possible authors. 

A Committee on Library Architecture was 
created in the fall of 1946 with Will H. 
Collins, Public Library, Columbus, as chair- 
man. The committee was organized for di- 
rect cooperation with the A.L.A. Library 
Architecture and Building Planning Commit- 
tee. 

Revisions to the Constitution were presented 
to the membership through Public Libraries 
and at the business meeting of the division 
by John S. Richards, chairman of the Con- 
stitution, By-Laws, and Organization Com- 
mittee. The Consitution with alternative 
sections will be presented to the membership y 
for final vote by mail in the fall of 1947. 

One mail vote was taken during the year 
for the election of officers and two Councilors. 

Amy Winslow, Enoch Pratt Free Library, 
Baltimore, past-president of the division, was 
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appointed by President Vitz as the representa- 
tive of the division on the joint advisory com- 
mittee to work with the public library spe- 
cialist in planning for the development of the 
activities of the A.L.A. Public Library Office 
and in maintaining a close relationship between 
that office and the division. Miss Winslow 
represented the division at the two-day meet- 
ing on American foreign policy held under the 
auspices of the Office of Public Affairs of the 
State Department in May. 

Martha B. Merrell, who had been elected 


vice president in the spring of 1946, resigned 


Y 
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as of December 31. The board of directors 
appointed Muriel E. Perry, Public Library, 
Decatur, UL, to fill the unexpired term. 

_ The officers who will serve the division for 
the coming year are: president, Forrest B, 
Spaulding, Public Library, Des Moines, 
lowa; vice president, Louis M. Nourse, Pub- 
lic Library, St. Louis; executive secretary, 
Ruth W. Gregory, Public Library, Wauke- 
gan, Ill.; and treasurer, Nordica Fenneman, 


Chicago Public Library. 


Ruru W. Greocory, Executive Secretary 


Hospital Libraries Division 


During the first year of this division, ac- 
tivities were necessarily largely organizational 
and included the establishment of basic com- 
mittees, among others, one to prepare an ex- 
tensive bibliography on hospital libraries and 
one to collect, in one place, material having to 
do with hospital library equipment. A com- 
mittee, representing each of the library 
schools now giving some attention to the train- 
ing of hospital librarians, has been formed 
and the first brief summary of its findings is 
now available. ` 

The Newsletter has continued publication 
and been distributed to the division member- 
ship whiċh has now increased to more than 
400. The Hospital Book Guide now reaches 
some 486 outlets. Objectives and Stand- 
ards for Hospital Libraries; Patient? Li- 
braries has been revised and will shortly be 
ready for widespread distribution. Thirty 
thousand copies of a leaflet, Hospital Li- 
braries, have been printed, made possible by a 
special grant from the American Library 
Association. This is intended for doctors, 
hospital administrators, library school stu- 
dents, and student counselors, and its country- 


Art Reference 


During 1946-47 the Art Reference Round 
Table attempted to put its organization on a 
somewhat firmer foundation by preparing a 
constitution and by-laws. “The committee in 
charge consisted by Gretta Smith, Dorothy 
Breen, and Edith B. Gurney. 


An occasional bulletin or news sheet was 


wide distribution has begun.  - 

Certain sections of hospital library service 
have been briefly surveyed—the Chicago and 
San Francisco areas as a beginning—and hospi- 
tal libraries are to be included in the South- 
eastern States Cooperative Library Survey. 

The publicity committee has gathered a 
collection of more than 400 pictures of hospi- 
tal library service which will be available for 
lending to library schools and other interested 
centers and a map of hospital library service 
in the United States has been prepared, 
which is still necessarily tentative in fields 
outside the service organizations, 

The Southeastern Library Association has 
set up a division of hospital libraries of 
which Mary Dolores Vocelle is president. 
This increases to more than four such re- 
gional groups. | 

All of the members of each committee have 
helped generously to put the Hospital Li- 
braries Division into operation and we are 
assured of much active participation during 
the division's second year. 


Miiprep L. METHVEN, President 


Round Table 


undertaken by the secretary, Mrs. Alice $. 
Plaut, and will be continued by the secretary- 
treasurer in the future for the purpose of 
keeping the group in closer touch with the 
work the officers and committees are doing. 

The project of back indexing of art pe- 
riodicals is still in the forefront with Eleanor 


y 


de 
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Mitchell taking the initiative in attempting 
to secure the necessary $37,000. 

Ruth Marie Jedermann and Louise M. 
Wells have each been working on the com- 
pilation of the results of the questionnaires 
on the picture collection circulated in 1943-44 
to public libraries in cities over 100,000, with 
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the idea of eventually putting it into mimeo- 
graphed form. 

‘Two programs and a luncheon were planned 
and conducted at the San Francisco Confer- 
ence as reported in the Proceedings. 


EUGENIA RAYMOND, Chairman 


Institution Libraries 


The principal work of this committee has 
been the publication of two issues of the 
Newsletter, This year saw the initiation of 
a series of articles by well-known prison ad- 
ministrators who discussed the need and 
place of libraries in various types of institu- 
tions. Many requests for procedures and 
standards in establishing libraries have been 
received, and also many calls for recom- 
mended book lists. 

Last year’s report referred to the newly- 
established library committee of the National 
Association of Training Schools. That com- 
mittee has this year made a survey of train- 


ing school libraries and with help from our 
committee hopes next year to establish objec- 
tives and standards for this group. - 

Members of the committee have continued 
to cooperate in the revision of the Prison 
Library Handbook edited by Herman K. 
Spector, committee member and chairman of 
the library committee of the American Prison 
Association. 

Members of the committee: Lillian Collins, 
Theodore Cutler, Anna Lila Howard, Her- 
man K. Spector, Julia C. Stockett, Mrs, Ruth 
Theobald Young. 

AUNE E. Martin, Chairman 


National Committee on Film Forums 


(Joint Committee) 


During the past year the National Com- 


` mittee on Film Forums (1) held four meet- 


ings in New York City, all of which fea- 
tured screenings of significant films suitable 
for adult discussion; (2) cooperated with the 
Institute of Adult Education, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, in the develop- 
ment of an evaluation form which has been 
used in rating films judged suitable for adult 
discussion purposes; (3) approved an expan- 
sion in the size of the Film Forum Review, 
a quarterly publication on the use of motion 
pictures in adult education which the institute 
publishes in cooperation with the national 
committee (beginning with the spring 1947 
number, the Review has carried evaluations 
of more than forty films in each issue, to- 
gether with articles and reports of activities 


in the film forum field); (4) completed an 
arrangement with the H. W. Wilson Com- 
pany whereby films recommended by the com- 
mittee as suitable adult discussion aids would 
carry a special designation in the Educational 
Film Guide. 

Members of the committee were: for the 
A.A.A.E., Morse A. Cartwright, Seymour 
Barnard, Mildred Mathews, Robertson Sil- 
lars, Thomas R. Adam; for the A.L.A., Glen 
Burch, R. Russell Munn, Robert A. Luke, 
Mrs. Patricia O. Blair, Miriam D. Tomp- 
kins; for the Y.M.C.A., J. Ray Bingham, 
A. R. Deveny, J. R. Putnam, L. S. Leavers, 
L. Harry Strauss; for the E.F.L.A., Emily 
Jones, Oscar Sams, L. S. Goodman, Esther 
Berg, I. C. Boerlin. 

GLEN BURCH, Chairman 


Nursing School Library 


During the past year the committee has 
been occupied with the following projects: 
The Manual for Nursing School Libraries, 


which was written by the librarians, Stella 
Bruun and Charlotte Studer, under the spon- 
sorship of the committee; has been completed 
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and was published in June. 

The committee has revised the publication, 
Books Suggested for Libraries in Schools of 
Nursing. The members in the Chicago area 
met in January and drew up plans for the 
work. Tentative outlines suggesting a method 
of making the revision were submitted to all 
members for criticism and suggestions. The 
members participated in the work by supply- 
ing the names of specialists to serve as re- 
viewers in the various subjects and by helping 
to formulate policies to determine the final 
listing of the books. 

The committee has also conducted a coun- 
seling service. A notice published in the De- 
cember 1946 issue of the American Journal of 
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Nursing, announced the establishment of this 
service. The response has been substantial 
and the possibility of continuing to publicize 
the activity is under consideration. 

A panel discussion on “The Nursing School 
Library" was planned for the convention of 
the National League of Nursing Education, 
which met in Seattle in September. 

Members of the committee: for A.L.A., 
Mrs. Doris Bolef, Constance M. Hoover, 
Charlotte Studer; for S.L.A., Ruth M. Tews; 
for N.L. of N.E., the chairman, Anna T. 
Beckwith, Nell V. Beeby, Emily C. Cardew, 
Mrs. Hazel B. Macquin, Evelyn Mercer, 
Mrs. Edna H. Treasure. 

NELLIE D. MiLLaRD, Chairman 


Relations with Business Groups 


In 1945-46: the committee by defining its 
program, preparing a policy statement ap- 
proved by the Council in December 1945, 
and emphasizing the tools and methods of 
business library service through an exhibit at 
Buffalo, laid the foundation for the commit- 
tee’s effort in the past year. ‘This has, in the 
main, consisted of consultation service by the 
respective committee members in their areas, 
primarily in the development of state pro- 
grams on business library service. 

Cooperation with an experimental Illinois 
group of representatives of government and 
industry and librarians included participation 
inca regional meeting on service to business 
sponsored by the A.L.A, C.E.D., and the 
Department of Commerce. Under the 
auspices of the committee itself, a session 
along similar lines, but for the national group, 
was held at the midwinter meeting. 

Work with the Department of Commerce 
and C.E.D., has continued and resulted in 
strengthened effort and better mutual under- 
standing of possible developments. One re- 


sult of this cooperative effort has been 
C.E.D.'s provision of a poster emphasizing 
library service, distributed in connection with 
its publication, “Meeting the Special Prob- 
lems of Small Business,” with its strong 
recommendations for management's use of in- 
formation sources. 

Participation in the intensive two-day pro- 
gram on library service to business sponsored 
by the Library Section of the University of 
Washington's Institute on Government illus- . 
trated another phase of committee effort. — 
Cooperation with the editors of Kiplinger?s 
Magazine over a long period, resulting in 
an article on business library service, rep- 
resents another channel through which the 
committee has worked in this year of broad 
rather than specialized activities. 

Members of the committee are: R. E. 
Dooley, Edward J. A. Fahey, Harry N. 
Peterson, Otto Pragan, Harold J. Sander, 
Celeste M. Slauson, Rose L. Vormelker. 


Marian C. MANLEY, Chairman 


Religious Books Round Table 


Due to the resumption of A.L.A. confer- 
ences in 1946, new officers were chosen for 
the first time since 1941. 

The chief aims of the organization during 
the past year have been to set up a capable 
committee for the selection of the “Fifty 
Outstanding Religious Books of the Year,” 


and to prepare a vital program for the 1947 
conference recently held in San Francisco. 
The results of these activities were given 
substantial publicity through the work of our 
officers and coworkers. 

As is customary, our Book Selection Com- 
mittee for 1946-48 consisted of a librarian 
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and five eminent theologians representing 
Protestant, Catholic, and Jewish faiths. Con- 
stance R. S. Ewing, Library Association, 
Portland, Ore., is chairman. Her committee 
is composed of the following: Dr, Frederick 
Clifton Grant, Union Theological Seminary, 
New York City; Dr. H. Richard Niebuhr, 
professor of Christian ethics, Yale Univer- 
sity Divinity School, New Haven, Conn.; Dr. 
Hugh Vernon White, professor of Christian 
theology, Pacific School of Religion, Berkeley, 
Calif.; Rev. John Tracy Ellis, associate 
professor of history, Catholic University of 
America, Washington, D.C.; Rabbi Jacob R. 
Marcus, professor of Jewish history, Hebrew 
Union College, Cincinnati. 

Through the cooperation of the religious 
publishers! group, the committee's selections 
were on exhibit at our booth during the con- 
ference, where copies of the list were avail- 
able. 

Because of the varied character of libraries 
in which philosophical and religious books are 
included, our round table program was de- 
signed to appeal to both seminary librarians 
and those in public, college, state, etc., l- 
braries. Two subjects were treated at this 
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years meeting: the need for religious pe- 
riodical indexing and aids to book selection in 
the religious field. 

The former was treated by Lena B. 
Nofcier, Asbury Theological Seminary, Wil- 
more, Ky. Miss Nofcier's report summarized 
past studies and probed into the possibilities 
of, and interest in, providing more extensive 
indexing of religious periodicals. Both she 
and H. W. Wilson presented reports of sur- 
veys which they had conducted. It appears 
that this project demands further study, since 
interest is lively and the need positive. . 

The Rev. George Brinkman  Ehlhardt, 
Duke University Divinity School, Durham, 
N.C., spoke on aids to book selection, offer- 
ing to forward a mimeographed list of such 
aids to anyone requesting it. His experi- 
ences on publishers’ manuscript committees 
not only made interesting listening but pro- 
vided the book selector with additional in- 
sight into the ways of publishers. 

The loyal, unstinting services of the par- 
ticipants of the round table during this last 
year have been an inspiring example of group 
work and are much appreciated. 

Mrs. Dorotuy FELTER VETTER, Chairman 


Religious Book Selection Committee 


The committee responsible for the selection 
of the Outstanding Religious Books was com- 
posed of five eminent theologians and a chair- 
man from the staff of a public library. 

Through the courtesy of the leading reli- 


‘gious book publishers, 122 books, published 


between May 1, 1946-May 1, 1947, were sub- 
mitted to each reviewer, who selected from 
them the fifty titles he wished to see in- 
cluded on the final list. From these five lists 
the chairman selected those titles receiving 
three or more votes. The final list falls short 


' of fifty, as only six books were included on at 


least three lists. 

Only three books had the approval of every 
member of the committee. They were: 
Brunini, J. G., W hereon to Stand; Coup- 


Work with the 


Following earlier exploratory work, the 
committee was convinced of the need for re- 
organization. 


land, Reginald, Livingstone’s Last Journey; 
Fosdick, H. E., On Being Fit to Live With. 
A fourth book, R. F. Kilvert's Diary, 1870- 
1879, edited by William C. F. Plomer, was 
endorsed by all five as a book of unusual 
merit but was questioned by two as to its 
contribution to religious thinking. 

It is hoped that the brief annotations, which 
are designed to give the scope of the book 
rather than an evaluation of its contents, 
will help librarians, clergymen, and laymen 
to select those titles best fitted to their needs. 

- Members of the committee were: John 
Tracy Ellis, Frederick Clifton Grant, Jacob 
R. Marcus, H. Richard Niebuhr, Hugh 
Vernon White. 

Constance R. S. Ewine, Chairman’ 


Foreign Born 


A statement was prepared of the purposes, 
scope of work, and method deemed necessary 
to meet present conditions, under the pro- 


y 
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posed name of “Committee on Intercultural 
Relations.” The plans include provision for 
a subcommittee on foreign language books. 

After consultation with A.L.A. officers and 
other members, the committee made a formal 
request for a change in function and name. 
This was approved by the A.L.À. Committee 
on Boards and Committees, but the A.L.A, 
Council at the San Francisco Conference 
voted to postpone consideration of this pro- 
posal in order that the International Rela- 
tions Board might consider with this com- 
mittee the suggested change in the name of the 
latter committee. 

The chairman and other members have met 
individual requests for assistance in work 
with racial groups. Intercultural activities 
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have included one member’s assisting in the 
plan for a state library conference having a 
theme-meeting on UNESCO, with Archibald 
MacLeish as a speaker and as chairman of 
the first library council of a state United 
Nations Association. Another member on a 
university library staff in a mountainous re- 
gion having isolated communities, assisted 
with state-wide promotion of the study of 
racial groups and their cultures. 

The members of the committee for 1946- 
47 were: Mrs: Frances W. Binkley, Enid Mc- 
Pherson Boli, Margaret Gabriel Hickman, 
Eda M. Lofgren, Augusta Markowitz, Beu- 
lah C. Vosburgh, Eleanor M. Wade. 


EpNA Puuivups, Chairman 


ALA. Organization and Services 


Department of Membership Organization and Information 


The total paid membership on Aug. 31, 
1947, was 15,833. A year ago it was 15,067. 
There have been 3048 new members added 
during the committee year just ended, 2362 
of these during 1947. The unpaid members 
on August 31 were 2438. 

Every state, the District of Columbia, 
Hawaii, four Canadian provinces, and many 
foreign countries contributed to the new en- 
rolment. Since Sept. 1, 1946, three regular 
members have become life members; sixty-one 
have transferred to contributing, one to sus- 
taining, and eight have been granted con- 
tinuing membership for life by Executive 
Board action after retirement and twenty-five 
years of consecutive membership. Eighty-five 
per cent of the 1946 members had renewed 
for 1947 by August 31. 


Promotion Work 


The results of the 1946 campaign could be 
evaluated on Dec. 31, 1946, when the mem- 
bership year ended. The annual net gain in 
membership for 1946 was the largest since 
1931. Collections of dues in 1946 made a 
gain of $11,000 over 1945. 

Plans for a 1947 campaign for 19,000 paid 
members by the end of 1947 were drawn up. 
The proposed goal was based on 3,000 new 
members, and renewals or replacements for 


the 16,000 members in 1946. Quotas were 
compiled for each state and Canadian pro- 
vince based on a 20 per cent gain in new mem- 
bers, which would produce about 3,100 new 
members, Attention was to be concentrated 
also on efforts to make 1947 a record year 
for renewals. 

A special subcommittee of the Member- 
ship Committee completed its work of revis- 
ing the membership forms in the late fall and 
the revised forms were printed and put into 
use in January 1947. Attention was called 
to the revisions by an article in the January 
4.L.4. Bulletin prepared by the subcommit- 
tee chairman reporting the problems encoun- 
tered and the importance of member coopera- 
tion in using the forms to furnish essential, 
accurate, and legible data for maintaining cor- 
rect membership information and records. 

By Aug. 31, 1947, the following thirteen 
areas had reached their 1947 quotas of new 
members: 


Utah Arkansas Georgia 
Arizona Maryland Mississippi 
California North Carolina Colorado 
Nevada South Carolina West Virginia 


Alberta 


West Virginia made the largest percentage 
gain over its quota, with Utah second. 
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Approximately 78 per cent of the new 
membership goal had been reached on Aug. 
31, and about 85 per cent of the needed re- 
newals had been received. The 1947 cam- 
paign had the advantage of the 1946 organi- 
zation in getting into action without too much 
change in committee personnel. 


Membership Publicity 


In addition to the Bulletin article already 
mentioned on the revised membership forms, 
nearly every issue of the 4.0.4. Bulletin dur- 
ing the committee year has drawn attention 
to the membership campaign. President Roth- 
rock contributed a membership message in 
- the January issue entitled “Our Common 
Unifying Objective.” 

Display pages on the inside back covers of 
the Bulletin have been designed by the Mem- 
bership Department for current information 
to members and for future promotion pieces 
for use of the Membership Committee in re- 
print form. Emphasis has been placed in 
these display pages on membership dues re- 
minders, annual membership summaries, divi- 
sional membership, and campaign tabulations 
and results. 

A membership panel was prepared for an 
A.L.A. traveling exhibit featuring publica- 
tions, membership, and services. The exhibit 
was displayed at San Francisco at the Mem- 
bership Committee meeting and will be avail- 
able to the committee for use at state and 
regional meetings. 


Dues, Collections, and Budgets 


Collections of' membership dues for the 
fiscal year amounted to $102,959.32, including 


$15,017.00 in special memberships and 
$87,942.32 in regular memberships. The 
amount expected and budgeted was 


$100,000.00, of which $20,000 was expected 
in special membership. 

Statements of dues to regular members 
were mailed on February 20 to approxi- 
mately 13,700, on May 23 to approximately 
5,000, and on August 6 to approximately 
2,700. l 

March 1947 was the largest membership 
month on record both as to dues collected and 
new and renewed memberships received: 
5,142 memberships were processed exclusive 
of records requiring changes of address only; 
-4,796 renewals, 318 new, 28 transfers, and 


f 
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$29,642.10 in dues was the record for the 
month. l 
Allotments of dues to divisions to Aug. 31 
were $9451.81, distributed as follows: 
Association of College and Reference 
Libraries 
Division of Cataloging and Classifica- 


HON AE E P E S E E E 1,162.08 
Division of Libraries for Children and 

Young People .......oooooommoo.o.. 2,579-99 
Library Education Division ........... 97.52 
Library Extension Division ........... 413.28 
Hospital Libraries Division ........... 369.28 
Public Libraries Division ............ 1,943.84 
Trustees Division ......«. «<<... «e ..... 292.36 


A proposal for a new dues scale for in- 
stitutional members was recommended by a 
special committee appointed to study the sub- 
ject. The proposal was approved by Council 
in December 1946, but the necessary amend- 
ment to the By-Laws has not been drafted 
for required action to put the scale into effect. 
A program of information for members is 
planned before the legal action is proposed for 
a vote of the membership. 


Special Membership 


Because it was possible to give full-time to 
promotion during part of 1946-47, the total 
revenue from special membership rose from 
$10,000 on Sept. 1, 1946, to $15,590 on Sept. 
1, 1947. This figure includes a $500 gift (per- 
haps continuing) from a corporation which 
does not accept memberships for reasons of 
policy. When planning the work of the past 
fiscal year, it was thought possible to double 
special membership income if full-time could 
be devoted to promotion for one year. The 
Executive Board authorized the appointment 
of a temporary assistant in Public Relations 
Office, Cecelia T. Hoffmann, to allow Olga 
M. Peterson time for this work. Unfortu- 
nately, it was not possible to begin on the 
campaign before January I, because no assist- 
ance was available until shortly before the 
Midwinter Conference. Only the most cur- 
sory attention was possible after the June con- 
ference, since Miss Hoffmann returned to 
her position in Detroit on July 18. The ex- 
periment had a six month’s trial, and resulted 
in half the hoped-for goal. 

In addition to continuing financial returns, 
we can count as assets for the future: (1) 
several promising program plans which grew 
out of response from our own circle of li- 
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brarians and trustees; (2) the initial contact 
with a carefully selected mailing list of pros- 
pects ten times larger than any we had used 
in the last six years; (3) the newly formed 
Committee on A.L.A. Income, which provides 
a membership group actively concerned with 
special membership, among other methods of 
fund-raising; (4) proof that returns increase 
in proportion to the time that can be given 
to promotion. 

The following table compares data for 
1946-47 with 1945-46: 


1945-40 — 1046-47 
Total income for special 
membership and gifts ...... $10,110 $15,590 
Increase over previous year 762 5,474 
Income from sustaining mem- 

DEPSDID. oos poa ee p IS pet 4,500 6,300 
Income from contributing ` 

membership .............. 5,475 8,717 
Number of sustaining mem- ; 

Hers A E 45 597 
Number of contributing mem- 

DEPS usais 229 313° 
New sustaining members .... 4 19 
New contributing members 29 104 
Number of lapses, deaths, 

and resignations 

sustaining ............. 6 i 5 
contributing ........... 16 


The difference between total income for 
1945-46 and 1946-47 reflects a gain of $5474. 
Actually, returns on the membership drive 
were $900 greater, since that much income 
was lost through deaths, resignations, and 
lapsed memberships. The mortality this year 
is markedly higher than usual, but it was not 
due to any relaxation of efforts in maintain- 
ing the membership list. Among sustaining 
members, one retired; one corporation dis- 
continued all memberships; a magazine 
changed management; a state association 
shifted all available funds to a state program; 
a member of long standing went into bank- 
ruptcy. Among contributing members there 
is a similar diversity of reasons, with only the 
usual small number of unexplained lapses. 
Probably the widely advertised psychology of 
retrenchment is partly responsible. 

. Added income is available, if the A.L.A. 
will invest in a consistent, adequately financed 
promotion program. But it is wasteful of 


1 1946-47 New sustaining members (includes trans- 


fers from contributing). 


2 1046-47 New conan members (includes trans- 
1 


fers from regular membership). 
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time and money to attempt short-term drives, 
because: (1) the machinery of action on the 
budget, locating suitable assistance, and or- 
ganizing the program absorb too much of the 
fiscal year for which the drive is approved; 
(2) opportunities which develop toward the 
end of the drive cannot be pursued without 
continuing staff and funds; (3) the lack of 
long-term concentration counteracts much of 
the good derived from the short-term drive; 
(4) it is not possible to build up an adequate 
background of experience and techniques, 
when this activity must be relegated to sec- 
ond place in a larger program. E 

Among the opportunities for next year are: 
(1) a special membership drive sponsored by 
the Trustees Division; (2) a drive for sus- 
taining memberships from rising young ad- 
ministrators who have a personal interest in 
a strong national association; (3) help in 
securing sustaining members volunteered by 
a bank officer in San Francisco; (4) increase 
in memberships from state granges, federa- 
tions of women’s clubs and Lions’ Clubs 
with the endorsement of their national organi- 
zations. In the case of the National Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs, we have been offered 
the active cooperation of the national officer 
concerned with library service. 

What the A.L.A. can gain in the next year 
if these opportunities are realized and what 
it has already gained in this year’s experiment 
is only a beginning. ‘There are possibilities 
yet untouched, not only for special member- 
ships, but for grants and endowments from 
the same sources. A full-time assistant ap- 
pointed on a permanent basis, to implement 
the A.L.A.’s fund-raising program, is recom- 
mended by Olga M. Peterson, who has given 
part-time to this work during the year and 
who has prepared this report covering the re- 
sults. 


San Francisco Conference 


The annual conference, held in San Fran- 
cisco June 29-July s,.had a registered at- 
tendance of 2534. The total attendance was 
believed to be considerably higher than the 
number wlio registered. 

Organization and duties of the local com- 
mittee were outlined for Laurence J. Clarke, 
local chairman, and descriptive outlines of 
conference duties of several Headquarters 


staff were compiled for information of the 


E 
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local committee. An over-all request for local 
staff needed to operate the conference was 
compiled and sent to the local chairman. 

The hotel reservations were handled effi- 
ciently and successfully by a housing commit- 
tee under the supervision of the local chair- 
man. 

In response to a desire for group travel, 
plans for two special conference trains de- 
veloped, one from New York, the other from 
Chicago, accommodating parties on sight-see- 
ing routes to San Francisco. 

The membership staff, with local help, was 
responsible for operating the registration desk, 
the central sale of meal tickets, and handling 
all related announcements and correspondence. 

Plans for the New Members Dinner, which 
three hundred attended at the Whitcomb 
Hotel on June 30, were organized and car- 
ried through for the Membership Committee. 
A program was planned with the chairman 
and arrangements carried through for a meet- 
ing of the Membership Committee on July 5, 
presided over by Mrs. Evelyn Steel Little, as 
deputy .chairman in the absence of Tommie 
Dora Barker, chairman. 


Divisions and Round Tables 


The newly established Division of Library 


Education was aided in its membership pro- 
motion by a display page in the December 1 
A.L.A. Bulletin. 

The chief of the department continued to 
work with the Hospital Libraries Division in 
handling mimeographing of “Objectives and 
Standards” and “News Letter” for division 
distribution. 

By Coúncil action at San Francisco an 
American Library History Round Table was 
established. “The Library Buildings Round 
Table was discontinued. 

The Library Extension Division discon- 
tinued its section on university extension li- 
brary service. 

The Division of Libraries for Children 
and Young People discontinued its Public 
Library Section, making the Children's Li- 


brary Association and the Young People's 


Reading Round Table now separate sections 
of the division. 


Chapters and State Relationships 


By Council action in December 1946, the 
Nevada and New Mexico Library Associa- 


e 
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tions were made state chapters, and the 
Wichita Library Club was made a local chap- 
ter of the A.L.A. 

Through the encouragement and assistance 
of the Joint Committee on State Relation- 
ships, the State Presidents and Editors Round 
‘Table held meetings at Chicago in December 
and at San Francisco in July and completed 
its reorganization which had been interrupted 
during the war. 


Constitution and By-laws 


The following action was taken on amend- 
ments to the Constitution during the com- 
mittee year: 


An amendment to Article VII covering the 
publishing budget was adopted by vote of the 
Association by ballot printed in the Dec. 1, 
1946, A.L.A. Bulletin. 

Article IX covering endowment funds is being 
voted on by the Association as this report is 
being written by ballot printed in the August 
1947 A.L.A. Bulletin, 

A proposed amendment to Article VI covering 
voting members of the Council has received one 
of two required votes of approval by Council 
before submission to a vote of the membership. 

A proposal to amend Article XII covering the 
method of amending the Constitution was re- 
ferred back to the Constitution and By-Laws 
Committee by the Council for further study. 


The following action was taken on amend- 
ments to the By-Laws: 


Article I—Section 4 was amended to provide 
for affiliated foreign national library associ- 
ations. 

Article IJJ—Section x (a) was amended so 
that the Nominating Committee will in the 
future include one member from Class A, B, C, 
or D members of the Association. 

Article VI—Section 3(e) was amended to pro- 
vide for additional divisional allotments for 
contributing and sustaining members. 


A.L.A. Handbook 


Checking records and revising printers copy 
for the 1046 A.L.A. Handbook were begun 
on September 23. Preparation of copy was 
scheduled and staff contributors notified. Copy 
for the complete membership list went to the 
printer on December 20. Proof was corrected 
from January:29 through March 14. Copies 
were in the mails on April 4. 

Titles, addresses, and editors of state as- 
sociation and state agency bulletins were 
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added information contained in the 1946 
A.L.A. Handbook. 


Other Activities 


A detailed statement of the duties and prac- 
tices of the A.L.A. Council was drafted by 
the chief of the department for distribution 
to present Councilors and to new Councilors 
as elected. 

The paid personnel advertisements carried 
in the 4.L.4. Bulletin infringed the postal 
regulations under which the Bulletin was 
mailed. The advertisements had to be re- 
moved and steps taken to obtain executive 
action recommended by the Post Office before 
the advertisements could be resumed in the 
April issue. 

Difficulties of handling the membership 
mailing list by an outside firm made it ad- 
visable to take steps to set up and maintain 
the list again in the Membership Office. Work 
was begun in June on a new list which it 
will take three or four months to complete. 

The Executive Board decision to carry ad- 
vertising in the 4.L.4. Bulletin necessitated 
preliminary data and estimates of probable 
costs and revenue to be expected. It is hoped 
that the plan may be in effect by January 
1948. : 

Proposals that the A.L.A. hold regional 
conferences in 1949 and for the establishment 
of a western regional A.L.A. office are under 
consideration, and advice and supporting data 
are being solicited for use of the Executive 
Board. 

The Membership Department participated 
actively in a series of receptions held at the 
Headquarters office during the year. A recep- 
tion for the Executive Board and A.L.A. 
members in the Chicago area was held on 
October 10. A meeting was planned in 
March in honor of Lionel R. McColvin, hon- 
orary secretary of the Library Association 
of Great Britain. A reception was held on 
May 10 in honor of Eugene Cardinal Tisser- 
ant, on June 10 for the Special Libraries As- 
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sociation, and on June 16 for the visiting 
Latin American librarians. 


Staff 


Mrs. Margaret Ritchie Post joined the 
staff as editorial assistant on the Z.L.4. 
Bulletin, September 3. 

Cecelia T. Hoffmann, on leave of absence 
from the Detroit Public Library, joined the 
staff on December 9 as temporary public re- 
lations assistant to release Olga M. Peterson 
for inteusive promotion of special member- 


ship for 1947. Miss Hoffmann completed her . 


work on July 18. 

Helen P. 'T'hompson submitted her resigna- 
tion on August 1 as membership assistant to 
accept a position with the Commonwealth 
Edison Library in Chicago in September. 

Olga M. Peterson, as public relations chief, 
acted as A.L.A. liaison with the McKeown 
organization in the development of the Li- 
brary Public Relations Service throughout the 
year, furnishing advice and assistance in pro- 
motion resulting in the inauguration of the 
service before September 1947. 

Lucile Deaderick, as president of the staff 
association, represented the Headquarters 


staff at meetings of the Budget Committee 


and Executive Board when staff salary poli- 
cies were being considered. 

The turnover in the nonprofessional posi- 
tions in the department was heavy, necessitat- 
ing five changes in eight permanent positions. 


Sincere appreciation is recorded for the 
work of ‘an alert and active Membership 
Committee of one hundred representatives, 
whose report on committee activities follows. 
Their interest and influence in their own areas 
account in large measure for the success of 
the 1940 campaign and the current results for 
1947. The Membership Department is 
especially indebted to them for excellent help. 

Cora M. Beatty, Chief 
Department of Membership 
Organization and Information 


Membership Committee 


The year 1946-47 marked the second year 
of the regional plan of organization of the 
Membership Committee, which was launched 
so auspiciously in 1945-46 under the kindling 
leadership of Chairman Althea H. Warren. 


The committee in its work for 1946-47 has 
had the advantage of the experience gained 
and momentum achieved in its hard-hitting 
first year of action. It also had the advantage 
of retaining the same regional chairmen with 
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one exception and approximately three-fourths 
of the state and local chairmen. When the 
chairman of Region IV became chairman of, 
the committee, she was replaced by Ola M. 
Wyeth. Later in the year Julia Grothaus, 
chairman of Region III, found it necessary 
to resign, but no replacement was made. In 
all, a committee of 100 regional, state, pro- 
vincial, and local chairmen has been spear- 
heading the drive for A.L.A. members in the 
United States and Canada. A complete list 
will be found on the inside back cover of this 
issue of the Bulletin. 


Unfinished Business 


The committee held a meeting during the 
Midwinter Conference in December 1946, to 
consider unfinished business and plans for the 
coming year. 

The subcommittee appointed at the Buffalo 
Conference to revise A.L.A. membership 
forms completed its assignment in time for 
the revised forms to'be ready for use by Janu- 
ary 1947. A statement from the committee 
regarding some unsolved difficulties encoun- 
tered, together with a reprint of the new 
forms, appeared in the January 1947 issue of 
the Bulletin. The committee pointed out that 
the chief handicap to developing an inclusive 
form to cover all types of membership is the 
lack of uniformity among divisions in dues 
required for membership in more than one 
section of divisions. On the recommendation 
of the subcommittee, the Membership Com- 
mittee voted to “recommend to the officers of 
the divisions that the divisions attempt to set 
uniform dues for all sections agreeable to 
all divisions.” The matter was placed in the 
hands of Chairman Emerson Greenaway of 
the Committee on Relations of Divisions to 
A.L.A. for appropriate action. The subcom- 
mittee, composed of Marian McFadden, 
chairman, John Howard Knickerbocker, and 
Charles M. Mohrhardt, was dismissed with 
thanks for a job well done. 

The other item of unfinished business was 
the drive initiated in January 1947, to re- 
claim the 1822 lapsed memberships for 1946. 
Although the number of new members for the 
calendar year 1946 reached the magnificent 
total of 3472, the net gain was greatly re- 
duced by the lapsed. memberships. Another 
reason for immediate action was the high 
cost of record keeping at A.L.A. Headquar- 


drive. 
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ters. Since these 1822 names would remain 
in the active file until March 31, it' would 
save withdrawing and restoring records to 
files, if these names could be kept in the active 
file. 


The Year's Goals 


Prevailing opinion favored the continua- 
tion of the quota plan in the new membership 
At the close of the membership year, 
Dec. 31, 1946, the A.L.A. had approximately 
16,000 members. 'Ihe goal set for 1947 was 
a net membership of 19,000, This meant that 
we must hold the 16,000 members and in- ' 
crease the membership by approximately 20 
per cent over the 1946 figures. Cora M. 
Beatty, therefore, computed the quotas on the 
basis of a straight 20 per cent increase for 
each unit area, which resulted in a total figure 
of 3160 new members to be obtained in 1947. 
The quotas were printed on the inside back 
cover of the Bulletin for May 1947. 


Honor Roll 
a) By Regions 
Per Gent Per Cent 


Region Gain of Quota Chairman 
II 26.4 131 Little 
IV 17.9 89.6 Wyeth 
Vu 16.1 30.3 Mohrhardt 
VIII 14.25 71.2 Greenaway 
III 14.23 70.5 —— 
1 13.9 69.6 Stephens 
V 13.26 66.6 Hammond 
IX 15.24. 66.1 Crowell 
“VI 12.2 61.5 McFadden 
X1 9.8 49.2 Jacobs 
x 8.5 42.8 Campbell 
" Hawaii 10.6 53.8 Jackson 


b) By States and Provinces 
Over 25 Per Cent 


Gains Per Cent of Quotas 
Nevada 38.46 West Virginia 235.2 
Utah 347 Utah 177.7 
Colorado 29.29 Nevada 166.6 
Alberta 28.5 Colorado 148.3 
Georgia 28.04 Georgia 139.3 
Arizona 26.31 Alberta 133.3 
California 26.50 California 131.2 
Mississippi 25 Arizona 125 

Mississippi 121.4 
South Carolina 109 
Maryland 103.3 
Arkansas 100 


North Carolina roo 
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Over 20 Per Cent Per Cent of Quotas 


Gains (over 75) 
South Carolina 22.2 Alabama 95.65 
Maryland 21.1 Florida QI.I 
Arkansas 20.25 Idaho 83.3 
North Carolina 20.07 District of Co- 
lumbia 81.6 
Oklahoma . 80.9 
Virginia 80.76 
Ohio 79 
Wyoming 75 


North Dakota 75 
British Columbia 75 


Keeping the Gears Meshed 


The plan used in 1945-46 to keep the mem- 
bers of the committee informed was continued. 
The regional chairmen were the key people 
in the plan. Each was responsible for plan- 
ning and directing activities for his region. 
In order that all the members might be kept 
informed, each regional and state chairman 
was requested to send to the chief of the 
Membership Department and to the general 
chairman of the committee copies of all cir- 
cular letters and announcements used. The 
information thus received was to be relayed 
to the whole committee by the general chair- 
man so that all would be kept in touch with 
activities and would have the benefit of the 
ideas and methods that had been used as pro- 
motional devices in the various areas. The 
plan was only partially successful. The chair- 
man is sure, from the results in terms of new 
members, that not all the good ideas and de- 


vices in üse were reported to her. Those that 


were reported—and there were many. excel- 
lent ones-—formed the basis of three circular 
letters to the whole Membership Committee. 
We are indebted to regional chairman Mrs. 
Evelyn Steel Little for a device for keeping 
up with staff changes. She devised a form, 
which is in use for the first time this year, to 
be used by employing librarians to notify the 
.chief of the Membership Department of staff 
changes, both new additions and those leaving 
the service to take positions elsewhere. By 
having this information, the Membership 
Office can notify local chairmen promptly of 
new people who have come into their areas. 


Promotional Material - 


As usual Miss Beatty has kept a jump 
ahead of the committee in anticipating their 
needs, Every issue of the A.L.4. Bulletin 
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from Oct. 15, 1946, to August 1947, has car- 
ried display pages on the inside back covers, 
designed by the Membership Department for 
current information and for promotional use 
in reprint form. Every member of the Mem- 
bership Committee is deeply grateful to Miss 
Beatty and her coworkers for supplying these 
indispensable sinews of the membership cam- 
paign. Gratitude is expressed also to the edi- 
tor of the Bulletin, Lucile Deaderick, for the 
allocation of this precious space for this pur- 
pose. ' 

We are grateful too for the traditional 
message from the President of A.L.A. on the 
value of membership participation in profes- 
sional associations, which appeared in the 
January Bulletin over President Rothrock's 
name. 


San Francisco Meeting 
The New Members Dinner was held on 


the opening evening of the conference on June 
30, with 300 people in attendance. In the 
absence of the chairman, Mrs. Evelyn Steel 
Little acted as deputy chairman both for the 
dinner and for the Membership Committee 
meeting on Friday, July 4. It is reported on 
reliable authority that Mrs. Little was the 
perfect exemplification of the traditional 
graciousness of California hospitality, while 
Ralph Munn was not only a genial master 
of ceremonies but injected a welcome note of 
originality into the occasion by his peripatetic 
comments and introductions. 

‘Twenty-two persons were present at the 
Membership Committee meeting, including 
four regional chairmen. Action was taken 
on two items: (1) the chairman of the Mem- 
bership Committee was directed to invite the 
chairmen of membership committees of A.L.A. 
divisions to a meeting at midwinter in Janu- 
ary 1948, to explore ways of being mutually 
helpful; (2) it was voted to participate in the 
four-year plan culminating in the observance 
of the 73th anniversary of the A.L.A. in 1951, 
but to leave the determination of. precise 
goals to be decided and announced at the mid- 
winter meeting in January 1948. Other items 
on the agenda which were received as infor- 
mation were: (1) Carl Vitz reported on the 
status of the proposal to increase institu- 
tional dues; (2) Mary E. Phillips described 
the activities of a special committee of 


P.N.L.A. to study unified dues; (3) A. L. 
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Remley showed a traveling A.L.A. exhibit for 
use at state and regional conferences, with 
the result that many booked the exhibit for 
coming meetings. 


Conclusion 


As this over-view of the committee's activi- 
ties is written, report forms are being received 
from many members of the committee, show- 
ing their activities and commenting on aspects 
of the membership drive. The chairman is 
impressed with the tremendous amount of 
work and thought that many committee mem- 
bers are putting into their job of membership 
promotion. One of the regional chairmen 
made this apt comment on their job assign- 
ment in a letter to his local chairmen: 


Appeals for members form an association 
activity which possibly is not so colorful or ex- 
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citing a duty as is work on many of the com- 
mittees which are tackling the answer to a 
specific library problem, the answer to which 
brings a specific result. 1 think you are, there- 
fore, to be particularly complimented for staying 
with this duty and seeing it through. 


There is convincing evidence that the mem- 
bers of the committee are “staying with this 
duty and seeing it through.” Their job is still 
to be completed, however, for they have until 
the end of the calendar year to complete their 
quotas and attain the goal of 19,000 net mem- 
bership. The record as of Aug. 31, 1947, 
leaves little doubt but that the goal will be 
achieved. 


Tommie Dora BARKER, Chairman 
A.L.4. Membership Committee 


/ 


Public Relations Office 


Library Public Relations Service 

Probably the most important development 
of the year was the organization of the Li- 
brary Public Relations Service. Libraries 
and library associations had shown increasing 
interest in retaining professional public rela- 
tions firms either for special campaigns or for 
general long-term programs. But the cost 
of such services is usually prohibitive. 
Therefore, the Public Relations Office pro- 
posed to the Mitchell McKeown organization 
of Chicago, a cooperative library public rela- 
tions service which would provide subscribers 
with guidance in the development of a pro- 


gressive local public relations program at a ` 


cost within the means of most libraries. The 
service has been organized and is now in 
operation. Subscribers pay an annual fee, 
based on library income, for 2 complete pro- 
fessional public relations service, which they 
receive through a monthly working guide, 
plus individual advisory service on local prob- 
lems. The service is based on the principle 
that library public relations conforms to a 
general pattern which can be identified at a 
central agency; that a central agency can, 
therefore, plan a general public relations pro- 
gram for any number of public libraries. It 
is expected that the subscribing library will 
devote enough staff time to the program to 
insure its proper application to local condi- 


tions. This serves the double purpose of 
achieving satisfactory public relations while 
providing in-service training for the staff. 

This new service will not relieve the A.L.A. 
Public Relations Office of the responsibility 
to members who wish to use its advisory in- 
formation and facilities. But it will supply a 
long-recognized need for more consistent 
guidance and more detailed advisory service 
than Headquarters has been able to provide. 
Great advantages should also result from the 
opportunity which now exists to coordinate 
the public relations program of A.L.A. with 
that of subscribing libraries. Because L.P.R.S. 
and A.L.A. will work together in this venture, 
it will be possible to keep in very close touch 
with the problems and needs of libraries 
active in the public relations field. In fact, 
time may show that the greatest contribution 
of L.P.R.S. will be the identification of public 
relations objectives for libraries and the con- 
centrated cooperative attack in many areas of 
the country. The Mitchell McKeown organi- 
zation regards L.P.R.S. as an extension of 
A.L.A., with staff and background to do a 
job A.L.A. by itself cannot afford to do. 


Public Relations Committee 

Proposed reorganization of the Public Re- 
lations Committee is another attempt to see if 
cooperation won’t do what the limited public 
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relations staff at Headquarters cannot do. 
For some time it has been recognized that the 
committee is hampered in its development of 
an active program by the fact that it meets 
only at conferences. It has assumed responsi- 
bility in the past for several important 
projects, such as the publication of a pamphlet 
series on public relations. But because it 
must work almost entirely through cor- 
respondence, achievement of results is slow; 
real participation in the program 1s restricted 
to those- members who have time to answer 
letters. l 

The committee is recommending the ap- 
pointment of an executive subcommittee 
within easy traveling distance of the chair- 
man, or near Chicago. This subcommittee 
will meet as often as necessary to: (1) clarify 
what objectives of the A.L.A. the committee 
should promote; (2) organize a plan of 
action; (3) develop a manual for committee 
members; (4) serve as consultants to the 
A.L.A. Public Relations Office; (5) serve as 
a spark plug for the full committee. 

This reorganization comes at a ‘strategic 
time. The four-year plan, approved by the 
Executive Board and now in process of de- 
velopment with the help of all A.L.A. boards, 
divisions, and committees, will give all groups 
within the A.L.A. a concrete program for 
action in the period before A.L.A.’s seventy- 
fifth anniversary in 1951. The Public Rela- 
tions Committee feels that interpretation of 
the four-year plan to the public is of great 
importance because public understanding is 
necessary for achievement of objectives which 
affect the users of libraries. The: committee 
will give the four-year plan its full support. 


Fund-Raising 

The chief of the Public Relations Office 
was involved in preparation of the four-year 
plan because of its probable value in fund- 
raising. As the Headquarters representative 
of the Committee on A.L.A. Income, she was 
concerned with the committee’s interest in a 
concrete expression of objectives for which 
the A.L.A. needed money. It is desirable 
when approaching foundations or other 
donors to demonstrate that the Association is 
moving ‘purposefully towards certain clear- 
cut goals to which they can contribute. The 
four-year plan should provide a “platform” 
for fund-raising. 


‘ mittee work, 
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While the Association needs increased in- 
come for general purposes, it is probable that 
donors will be more interested in developing 
certain aspects of the A.L.A.'s program which 
have a special appeal. There have been some 
indications that money is available for special 
purposes. One foundation proposed a gener- 
ous grant for a four-year experimental pro- 
gram in adult education. The Columbia 
Foundation is now planning to finance a 
library-centered educational program on 
atomic energy in the San Francisco area. 
The Ford Foundation has expressed some 
interest in the field of library service, although 
any concrete help from them must wait for 
the foundation's reorganization. But areas 
of service which have attracted the interest 
of donors are few, and not always of first 
importance. It is hoped that the Committee 
on A.L.A. Income will supply direction for 
fund-raising activities. 


National Relations Program 


Some solid gains marked the second year 
of the national relations program. The 
publicity managers of the state committees 
had established their groundwork and were 
giving the program excellent support. News- 
paper publicity and civic group action in- 
creased. There was more helpful corre- 
spondence which guided Mary C. Tuomey, 
the national relations assistant in Chicago, as 
well as the staff of the office in Washington. 
In the fall, Miss 'luomey prepared the 
National Relations Handbook, a manual for 
the use of state committees, which, with few 
changes, has been the basis of this year's com- 
She spent several weeks in 
Washington making contacts with the press 
and with national officers of civic groups. 
Special features and syndicated stories by 
Washington correspondents resulted. The 
experience proved valuable enough to warrant 
the transfer to Washington of public relations 
for the national relations program. The 
transfer has been authorized experimentally 
for one year. 

A most important contribution to publicity 
for the program would have been made if 
negotiations with the Advertising Council, 
Inc, had been successful This group is an 
outgrowth of the wartime organization which 
channeled the volunteer war services of ad- 
vertising agencies. When the war ended, the 
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Advertising Council took over the resources 
which agencies and advertising media were 
willing to contribute in the public interest. 
Several recent campaigns, such as those for 
safety education and teachers’ salaries, owed 
much of their effectiveness to the volunteer 
work of the Advertising Council. 

The A.L.A. proposed a double-barreled 
campaign for: (1) extension of libraries and 
(2) awareness and use of existing facilities. 
After serious consideration by Council off- 
cers, the proposal was rejected for this year, 
but it will be reconsidered in 1948. A cam- 
paign of this type would do much, not only 


, for the national relations program, but for 


recruiting and increase in library salaries. 


Association of Junior Leagues of America 


This organization is cooperating with the 
A.L.A. in the development of cooperative, 
volunteer library public relations programs. 
It has not been too easy to find communities 
where the local library and the Junior League 
were willing to work together to create a 
satisfactory pattern. The experiment is now 
-under way, however, in Racine, Wis. The 
league officers and the librarian will plan a pro- 
gram in support of the library’s objectives, 
utilizing the abilities and contacts of volun- 
teers. The volunteers will receive a certain 
amount of indoctrination in the library’s phil- 


osophy and services. They will work under the: 


joint supervision of the librarian and the Junior 
League. Both agencies will collaborate ‘in 
the preparation of a manual, based on their 
experience, which will guide other communi- 
ties in organizing similar programs. ‘The 
manual will be distributed by the Association 
of Junior Leagues. 
Films 

There are two new library films. "How to 
Use Your Library,” issued by Coronet Films, 
is a teaching film which can also be used to 
create a demand for services. “The Wealth 
Within,” a color film produced by the Ala- 
bama Public Library Service Division, is a 
really excellent introduction to the values 
which communities can derive from libraries. 
Other films are under consideration, but the 
rapid changes in techniques are holding many 
librarians back, Ruth E. Hammond, 
Wichita, Kan., City Library, is now working 
on a revision of Francis H. Henshaw’s “Li- 
brary and Related Films.” 


campaigns, and copyright regulations. 
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Newspaper, Magazine, and Radio Publicity 


The Lending Section of the Public Li- 
braries Division has discontinued its annual 
list of outstanding books, which has created 
much interest in the press in the last two 
years. Look magazine for the second time 
published a two-page color display of the 
books chosen. Newspapers reprinted the list 
widely, indicating its connection with libraries 
and establishing public awareness of libraries 
as sources of- recreational reading. In spite 
of the criticisms directed at the quality of the 
list, the annual announcement served a useful 
purpose. Arrangements are under way to 
find sponsorship through another committee 
or section. 

Articles or news notes about libraries were 
placed in Better Roads, Christian Science 
Monitor, Seventeen, Scientific Monthly, 
Reader’s Digest, Survey Graphic, Country 
Gentleman, Grit, Film World, Newsweek, 
Mademoiselle, and House Beautiful. <A 
highlight was Benjamin Fine’s unusually good 
report on the “National Plan for Public Li- 
brary Service” which appeared in the New 
York Times for June 1. 

Two network radio programs were de- 
voted to libraries and another is scheduled 
for the fall. On June 28 an episode of “The 
Baxters,” sponsored by the National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers, was devoted to 
services of public libraries, ‘This program 
was heard over N.B.C. C.B.S.'s “Country 
Journal” for July 19 was also based on li- 
brary service, this time in rural areas. Louis 
Bromfield has agreed to be guest speaker on 
libraries on the “American Farm and Home 


Hour” over A.B.C. 


Information and Advisory Services 


Building campaigns, memorial drives, and 
radio programs seemed to furnish librarians 
with most of their public relations problems 
in 1946-47. But they sought information and 
advice from the Public Relations Office on a 
wide range of topics, including anniversary 
celebrations, library weeks, promotion of 
service to businessmen, display methods, cen- 
sorship, movie streamers, book fairs, school 
and college library publicity, budget cam- 
paigns, report writing, community relations, 
film techniques,. planning a public relations 
institute and a library school course, state aid 


Per- 
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haps the most unusual request came from the 
national librarian of Peru, who is interested 
in organizing a nationwide program in Peru 
to acquaint the public with the importance of 
public libraries. 


Staff and Administration 


Mildred Schultz left the Public Relations 
Office on April 15 and was succeeded by 
Mrs. Mildred Novak. Miss Tuomey re- 
signed July 1, and her successor has been 
assigned to the Washington office. The De- 
troit Public Library generously lent Cecelia 
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T. Hoffmann, who served as public relations 
assistant from December 1 to July 15, to 
allow the chief of the office to concentrate 
attention on the promotion of special mem- 
bership. The chief of the office is resigning 
October 1 and is recommending the reorgani- 
zation of A.L.A. public relations as a depart- 
ment with full responsibility for the develop- 
ment of an integrated public relations 
program. 


Oca M. Pererson, Chief 
Public Relations Office 


Membership Publications 


A.L.A. Bulletin 


The year 1946-47 was another in which 
space in the Bulletin was at such a premium 
that many subjects were not even touched and 
others did not receive the attention they de- 
serve. It is the hope of the editor that the 
additional revenue realized from commercial 
advertising will make it possible to devote 
more pages in the coming years to these 
subjects. As the official organ of the Associa- 
tion, the Bulletin naturally emphasizes 
A.L.A., and 330 of the year’s 752 pages were 
straight A.L.A. materials and many more of 
the pages were on varied aspects of the 
A.L.A.s fields, for instance, national and 
international relations which accounted for 
89 additional pages. A complete breakdown 
of the subjects and sections in this year’s 
issues as compared with last year’s is given 
in the accompanying table. 

One of the most popular features added to 
the Bulletin in recent'years, the positions ads, 
was omitted for four issues because of a 
ruling of the Post Office and the failure of 
the Executive Board on its first vote to ap- 
prove the Post Office's stipulations for carry- 
ing advertisements under the special second- 
class mailing permit. 

The new mailing permit finally granted by 
the Post Office makes it possible for the 
Bulletin to use other types of advertising as 
well as those for positions. It is expected 
that a paper suitable for printing ad plates 
will be available by the end of the calendar 
year and that we can then begin inclusion of 
commercial advertising. "Therefore, on Sep- 
tember 1 A. L. Remley began his duties as 


advertising manager of the Bulletin. 
Because the Bulletin will be entering into 

a new phase of its career when advertising is 

added and because the editor is ending, on 


October 15, her connection of over six years 


with the Bulletin, it seems appropriate to 
mention a few of the most marked changes 
which have occurred in the last three or four 
years. 

The number of pages in the Bulletin is 
now slightly over half that of a few years 
ago, so that the number of articles has been 
considerably reduced and the length of the 


Number of Pages 


Subject 1945-46 1946-47 
A.L.A.* 273 330 
Federal relations 29 15 
Education for librarianship 18 10 
Recruiting 11 2 
Personnel and placement 16 2i 
Public relations 16 8 
Trustees 15 15 
Community relations 12 4 
Adult education 11 5 
Books and reading 10 10, 
School and children's work 7 11 
College and university libraries 7 1 
Business librarianship 4 5 
Peace or chaos? 3 25 
Planning 2 10 
International relations 1 74** 
Library extension 15 
Army library service 5 
Hospital libraries 4 
Fiims 8 
State associations 3 
Buildings 1 
Sections 
What They're Doing 23 6 
Pickups 19 21 
A.L.A. News 32 23 
The Clearing House 32 17 
The Post 13 11 


* Includes Proceedings (110p.) not in last year’s 
Bulletin and Annual Reports, . 
** Includes 48-page supplement to June Bulletin, 
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articles is now almost never over four pages 
as compared with earlier articles of ten or 
more pages in almost every issue. 

The format has been considerably altered. 

The percentage of space devoted to letters 
to and from members and to short notes on 
activities of libraries and library associations, 
on free and inexpensive materials, on news of 
general interest to librarians, and on A.L.A. 
activities has been considerably increased, in 
response to both oral and written expressions 
from the members of preference for notes and 
short items rather than for formal articles. 
This change in emphasis has resulted in 
marked increase in the work of the editorial 
staff of the Bulletin, since it has been neces- 
sary to make a much more careful check on 
sources of information, and then the notes 
must be written. Although bound by rather 
rigid limitations, we have followed a con- 
sistent policy of combining the necessary 
oficial materials with material related to the 
average reader’s experience. All too often 
the major portion of the Bulletin is pre- 
empted by official “musts,” and even when 
that is not the case, the fact that at any time 
such materials may appear at the last minute 
makes it dificult to adopt a planned editorial 
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program. Writers are, of course, reluctant 
to prepare articles when an editor can offer 
absolutely no assurance that they will ever be 
published. - 

In some measure, expansion of news notes 
and the addition of occasional informal re- 
ports on current library activities seem to 
have met the demand for facts instead of 
theory. Letters from readers have shown a 
marked shift from criticism to commendation. 


College and Research Libraries 


The Bulletin staff continues to handle pro- 
duction oí College and Research Libraries. 
The editors are considering the inclusion of 
advertising in the journal, possibly beginning 
with the next volume. 


Staff 


The editor resigned from her position as 
of October 15 to take a position as a regional 
librarian in East Tennessee, and at the time of 
publication her successor had not been 
appointed. 


LuciLe DEADERICK, Editor 
A.L.A. Bulletin 


Department of Information and Advisory Services 


The department includes the public library 
office, the school and children’s library office, 
the library film adviser, and the Headquarters 
library. It has a professional staff of four. 

A chart of the department program would 
distinguish two types of activities—day-to- 
day demands and long-perspective, explora- 
tory, and planning activities. Field work, 
advisory services by correspondence, Head- 
quarters assistance to four A.L.A. divisions, 
active work with more than thirty A.L.A. 
and division committees and boards, as well 
as liaison activities with a considerable group 
of national organizations make up the on- 
going department work. In order to provide 
those services adequately the department 
staff must have means and opportunity to 
keep in touch with outstanding developments 
and problems in library service and in related 
fields. It must also have staff to provide the 
services promptly and adequately. 

For the second type of activity the depart- 
ment members must be able to participate in 


planning and working with projects which 
will serve to explore new ways of achieving 
through library service the objectives of im- 
proved communication of important ideas, 
more effective democratic living, and world 
peace. These activities may be initiated in 
the department, in other Headquarters 
offices, or in conference with A.L.À. com- 
mittees and boards and division representa- 
tives. They may originate from contacts with 
other organizations and institutions. This 
kind of activity is essential if A.L.A. is to be 
in touch with new developments and take its 
part in determining what those developments 
should be. It is difficult to make certain that 
both types of work—day-to-day and explora- 
tory and planning activities—are kept in 
satisfactory relationship to each other and 
that the first is not allowed to crowd out the 
second, l 

In the field of library film services the 
grant to A.L.A. of $27,000 from the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York for a two-year 
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program in this area has made possible an 
added staff member and will mean observa- 
tion, exploration, and planning in this rela- 
tively new type of library service as well as 
, advisory assistance to libraries in inaugurat- 
ing film services. It will mean that for visual 
materials both a long-range and a current 
attack on the problems may be made: 

Not only present recommendations but 
future implications of more than local value 
can come from the increase of A.L.A. surveys. 
So far the number of such surveys is small. 
As it gradually increases, the body of sig- 
nificant literature and the experience in evalu- 
ation. and objective planning which results 
will benefit libraries and communities gener- 
ally. In the current year, two A.L.A. surveys 
have been completed: the survey of the Car- 
negie Library of Oklahoma City made by 
Joseph L. Wheeler and Walter Herbert 
Kaiser and the survey of the Stanford Uni- 
versity Libraries (at present confidential) 
made by Louis Round Wilson and Raynard 
C. Swank. At the request of the American 
Dental Association a plan for an A.L.A. 
survey of its library has been prepared. 

A problem of mounting importance and 
one on which conferences, committees, investi- 
gation, and action are needed is that of public 
library income. The “National Plan For 
Public Library Service" indicates that current 
annual public library expenditures should be 
$200,000,000, plus added capital expenditures 
of $675,000,000, if libraries are to do their 
Job. Present annual public library expendi- 
tures are approximately $70,000,000, an 
amount which the plan considers to be only 
60 per cent of the expenditure which local 
communities should provide for library serv- 
ice. State and federal funds would be neces- 
sary to supplement local funds. Recognition 
of the immediate need for increased financial 
resources was given by the A.L.A. Council at 
San Francisco in a resolution urging that 
libraries should increase their annual income 
by at least 50 per cent to maintain services as 
of 1940. The department has always been 
concerned and active in efforts to obtain in- 
creased income for public library service 
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through legislative and planning programs 
and through other means. With the present 
serious situation the need for more emphasis 
on this aspect of the department work is clear. 

The presence at Headquarters of the 
executive secretary of A.C.R.L., N. Orwin 
Rush, is most welcome to the department staff 
for the opportunity it provides for inclusion 
of a college and university library point of 
view in discussions touching several types of 
libraries and because it relieves the depart- 
ment as well as other Headquarters offices of 
handling inquiries in the college field. With 
Mr. Rush there are now official or semi- 
official representatives of five divisions at 
Headquarters. 

Not only the small staff but an incomplete 
staff have limited department services. The 
year has been one of transition. Only one 
professional and one clerical member of the 
present staff have been in their positions as 
much as a year. However, the end of the 
year finds the four professional positions 
filled but two secretarial positions unfilled. 
In February the long-awaited public library 
specialist began her work. Helen A. Ridg- 
way came to the position from a public li- 
brary supervisory position in the New York 
State Library Extension Division. Mrs. 
Katherine Hornketh Berthold served as tem- 
porary assistant in the Public Library Office 
until Miss Ridgway came. 

In June Mrs. Patricia O. Blair, formerly 
head of the Cleveland Public Library Film 
Bureau, became library film adviser. This 
position was made possible by the grant men- 
tioned above. 

Mrs. Rosemary Caldwell resigned as li- 
brarian of the Headquarters Library. Helen 
T. Geer, formerly editor of the Bibliographic 
Index, began work as the new librarian on 


_ September 15. 


In April Mildred L. Batchelder, who had 
been serving as acting chief of the depart- 
ment, was appointed chief, 


MiLmreD L. BATCHELDER, Chief 
Department of Information 
and Advisory Services 


Public Library Office 


For the first six months of 1945-46 the 
work of the Public Library Office was car- 
ried by Mildred L. Batchelder, in addition to 


her many other responsibilities as chief of 
the Department of Information and Advisory 
Services—of which the Public Library Office 
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is a part. To assist her until the public li- 
brary specialist's position could be filled, Miss 
Batchelder had the help of Mrs. Katherine 
Hornketh Berthold. 

In February Helen A. Ridgway came to 
A.L.A. Headquarters as the new public li- 
brary specialist, although she had already 
served unofficially in that capacity at the Mid- 
winter Conference in December, Miss Ridg- 
way had previously worked in the New York 
State Education Department at Albany as a 
state public library supervisor and had been 
chairman of the New York State Library 
Association's Library Survey Committee. 

“The second six months of the year were 
primarily a period of orientation and contacts 
for Miss Ridgway both at Chicago and in 
the field, with the usual large volume of cor- 
respondence from librarians, trustees, friends 
of libraries, and representatives of all kinds 
of organizations seeking information and ad- 
vice on public library matters, 


Correspondence 


The number of requests for material on 
bookmobiles exceeded all others with an aver- 
age of two inquiries a week. One such in- 
quiry came from Syria and another from 
Ecuador. With the resumption of automo- 
bile production following the war, the need 
for an up-to-date manual on bookmobiles and 
for standard specifications has been urgent. 
At the request of H. Marjorie Beal who 
represented both the Library Extension Divi- 
sion and the Library Extension Board, the 
new public library specialist conferred with 
Frank Cyr, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, concerning procedures for working 
out standard specifications for bookmobiles. 
Dr. Cyr was active in securing standard 
specifications for school busses. A subcommit- 
tee of the Library Extension Division is now 
working on the problem of a bookmobile 
manual. 

Advice on organizing Friends of Libraries 
groups and on establishing or developing new 
community libraries were the next kinds of 
help most frequently requested, including one 
inquiry from Melbourne, Australia. In addi- 
tion to giving general information, the Public 
Library Office made a point of getting these 
inquirers in touch with their own state li- 
brary agencies. 

Other queries ran the gamut from stand- 
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ards and planning, legislation, contracts, 
county and regional libraries, libraries in civic 
centers, duties of trustees, etc., to requests for 
specific publications, statistics, or facts to be 
verified. 

v 
Meetings and Field Trips 

Wherever possible attendance at meetings 
and field trips were combined to save time, 
money, and energy. 

In Louisiana visits were made to libraries 
at New Orleans, Baton Rouge, Albany, Ham- 
mond, Alexandria, Natchitoches, and to the 
Louisiana State Library. Talks were given 
before groups of county and public librarians 
and to trustees and Friends of Libraries 
groups at the state meeting and to two groups 
of library students, at Louisiana State Uni- 
versity and at the State Teachers College at 
Natchitoches. 

At the Texas state meeting at Waco, op- 
portunity was provided for speaking to a 
group of public librarians and to a Friends of 
Library group. A visit to the local public 
library was also arranged. 

A trip to Columbus made possible a profit- 
able visit with Mildred W. Sandoe, presi- 
dent of the Library Extension Division, 
as well as a chance to see Walter T. Brahm ’ 
and the Ohio State Library in action. At- 
tendance at a legislative hearing on a library 
bill added to the value of this visit. 

At the American Country Life Association 
meeting at Dubuque, Iowa, the public library 
specialist spoke, and in addition represented 
libraries in several section meetings. 

En route to and from the San Francisco 
Conference, visits were made to the state li- 
braries at Sacramento, Salem, and Olympia 
with stops at public and county libraries along 
the way. At Tacoma it was possible to attend 
a meeting of the board of trustees, while one 
entire day was spent at Seattle, with half a 
day each at Portland and at its neighboring 
library at Vancouver. <A trip over the rhodo- 
dendron bookmobile trail to Hood River in 
Oregon with Eleanor Sharpless Stephens, li- 
brarian, Oregon State Library, was partic- 
ularly interesting and lovely. 


Library Extension Board 


Attendance at the regional library meeting 
at Highland, Ind., and at the Friends of 
the Library Luncheon of the Chicago Public 
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Library, afforded the opportunity for valu- 
able contacts with librarians in the Chicago 
area. 

The Public Library Office continues to 
serve as Headquarters representative for the 
Trustees Division, the Library Extension 
Division, the Division of Public Libraries, and 
for a number of boards and committees. 

For the Trustees Division, it maintains a 
membership list, prepares and sends out the 
annual election ballot, helps with midwinter 
and conference programs, arranges for and 
distributes reprints of articles of interest to 
trustees, and gives general secretarial help. 
Cyril O. Houle’s article, “The Responsibility 
of Library Trustees for Adult Education,” 
and “Trustees Hold the Key” by Mrs. Caro- 
line G. Mitchell were the two articles given 
the widest distribution this year. 

The Library Extension Division maintains 
its own membership list and handles its own 
records, elections, and correspondence through 
its division officers. It does, however, keep 
the Public Library Office in close touch with 
its activities and calls on the public library 
specialist for help with its program. This 
year she spoke at the Library Extension Divi- 
sion meeting at midwinter; she also served as 
chairman and discussion leader for one ses- 
sion of the preconference institute on library 
extension at San Francisco. 

The relationship with the Division of Pub- 
lic Libraries has also been close with the 
maintenance by the office of a membership file 
for the division and for each of its sections. 
Help was also given in planning the San 
Francisco program, although the secretarial 
work for the division has been handled by its 
own secretary. 


Relations with Boards and Committees 


The Library Extension Board met in Chi- 
cago at midwinter and again at the San Fran- 
cisco Conference, to consider current prob- 
lems and trends in library development and to 
suggest goals for the next four years. The 
board has noted with interest and satisfac- 
tion the encouraging developments this year 
in the extension of library service. 

Colorado's new law requires the state li- 
brary to become a field agency and permits 
new varieties of school and public library 
systems, by contract; lowa passed its first 
county library law, although permissive only; 
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Indiana's new unified law encourages larger 
units of service by eliminating the township 
library law; Ohio achieves a similar goal in 
lts new recodification and limits the establish- 
ment of new libraries to the county district 
unit; and the state of Washington passed 
legislation permitting the formation of inter- 
county units. 

In Missouri seventeen new counties voted 
to establish county libraries and St. Louis 
County revoted its county library tax; in 
Tennessee the public library service program 
was enlarged under the state department of 
education, considerably increasing state aid 
available for regional library service; and in 
Vermont funds were secured for the fifth 
regional library with headquarters at Brattle- 
boro. Several other states also established 
new county or regional libraries. 

Substantial increases in state aid or in 
state agency budgets were reported by Mary- 
land, North Carolina, Ohio, South Carolina. 
Maryland's budget allows for four new pro- 
fessional and three new clerical positions in 
the library extension division in addition to 
increased state aid to county libraries. 

Four states—Indiana, Minnesota, Missis- 
sippi, and Montana—increased library tax 
ceilings, while five states—Colorado, Maine, 
Michigan, New Hampshire, and Oregon— 
passed bills enabling them to accept federal 
aid for libraries, in anticipation of the passage 
by Congress of the Library Demonstration 
Bill. All of these factors should help to 
achieve the goal suggested by the board of 
library service to 10,000,000 more people by 
1951. 

The Adult Education Board met at San 
Francisco after a preliminary meeting in Chi- 
cago. At another meeting in the fall it ex- 
pects to continue its discussion and draw up 
recommendations for presentation to the 
A.L.A. Executive Board. The public library 
specialist serves as executive secretary for the 
Adult Education Board. The Postwar Plan- 
ning Committee met at San Francisco to con- 
sider the final draft of the “National Plan for 
Public Library Service.” The plan was the 
subject of several meetings at the San Fran- 
cisco Conference and was given a final blessing 
by the A.L.A. Council. It will be published 
in book form this winter. 

The office assisted the Jury on Citation of 
Trustees in the procedures for obtaining 
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nominations: and making the annual awards 
to trustees for outstanding and meritorious 
service. 

Assistance was also given to the Friends of 
Libraries Committee in connection with their 
luncheon at the annual conference. 


Material Prepared 


The annual article for the Municipal Year 
Book (1947) was prepared by Paul Howard 
of the National Relations Office, and the li- 
brary article for the 7th edition of the Book 
of the States (1947) in the Public Library 
Office. In connection with the national plan, 
the Equal Chance tables on “Public Library 
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Statistics” (1941), and “People Without Pub- 
lic Library Service” (1941) were revised for 
1945-46. The new tables were mimeographed 
and sent to state extension agencies. The list 
of state library agencies was brought up-to- 
date in July 1947, and mimeographed. The 
list of county and regional libraries and the 
mimeographed summary of state aid for pub- 
lic libraries are in the process of revision. 
The public library specialist wishes to thank 
librarians generally for their cordial greet- 
ings and for their help as she assumed her 
new duties. 
HELEN A. RIDGWAY, 
Public Library Specialist 


Headquarters Library 


The first year at 50 E. Huron St. has been 
one of transition, makeshifts, and dreams for 
the future for the Headquarters Library. 
Problems in planning, changing, and re- 
decorating the ballroom in which the library 
will finally be set up have been numerous. Li- 
brary materials continue to be scattered in 
three rooms, the reference material and part 
of the collection in the conference room, the 
vertical file in the first floor mail room, and 
the secretarial office and the balance in the 
ballroom, It is hoped that the completion of 
the new quarters may be not too far in the 
future, and that they will so effectively serve 
their purposes that the long waiting will be 
rewarded. 

Providing service to offices on three floors 
has proved to be a different matter than to 
offices all located on one floor, and adjust- 
ments to the different needs of the offices in 
the new building will need to be worked out. 
More requests come by telephone or by sec- 
retary and professional staff members do less 
of their own library reference work than at 
520 N. Michigan Ave. This may be due to 
inadequate facilities for library work in the 
present room as well as to the nature of the 
building. When the library is permanently 
located, adjustment of services to fit the needs 
of the staff working in the new building can 
be worked out more successfully than at pres- 
ent. 

Miscellaneous inquiries on all phases of li- 
brary work and related subjects came to the 
librarian for answer. As usual, the fall 
months brought the heaviest burden of this 


mail. Queries on subjects on which there are 
no Headquarters specialist but in fields of in- 
terest of A.L.A. divisions or sections are 
referred to those groups for further informa- 
tion, whenever the groups have indicated they 
are willing and in a position to handle such 
requests. 

As in previous years, the librarian served 
as the Headquarters liaison for the A.L.A. 
Library Architecture and Building Planning 
Committee, This involved, in addition, pre- 
paration for the committee meetings at mid- 
winter and for a building consultation period 
in the library during that conference, arrange- 
ments for a conference of librarians and li- 
brary architects from large cities held at 
A.L.A. in February, and assistance in prepar- 
ing materials and arranging for the Building 
Institute held during the San Francisco Con- 
ference. 

The Clearing House for Library Problems, 
a service booth included in the exhibits at the 
San Francisco Conference, was planned and 
staffed by the Headquarters librarian. This 
has developed to be a conference center for 
information on new developments or on minor 
questions or technical problems not discussed 
on programs of the various groups. Material 
on library buildings was featured again this 
year as last year. In addition other 
bibliographies of currently significant library 
material were available in mimeographed 
form. To assist in the staffing of the clearing 
house, Eileen P. Riols of the New York 
Public Library was engaged. 

A Committee on A.L.A. Archives and Li- 
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brary Materials set up by the Executive 
Board in the fall, included the librarian as 
chairman, two members of the Headquarters 
staff, and three members of the Executive 
Board. It was the task of the committee to 
study the problem of A.L.A. archives and of 
division archives and to recommend what 
policy should be followed. It was also sug- 
gested that the committee consider the scope 
of the A.L.A. library collection and make 
recommendations. “The committee carried on 
its work by meetings of the Headquarters 
group, by correspondence, and by one brief 
meeting during midwinter. The committee 
work was not completed, but information as- 
sembled provides a basis for another commit- 
tee to continue. 

Notable festivities took place in the com- 
bination A.L.A. library and conference room 
during the year. Most important of these 
were the reception for Eugene Cardinal ‘Tis- 
serant who was formerly prefect of the Vati- 
can Library, the reception for the Special 
Libraries Association at the time of its annual 
conference in Chicago, the reception for the 
Latin American librarians who had been in 
attendance at the Assembly of the Librarians 
of the Americas in Washington, D.C., and the 
meeting at which the Library Association sec- 
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retary, Lionel R. McColvin, spoke. There 
were many meetings of such groups as the 
Executive Board, Budget Committee, division 
boards, and committees. These necessitated 
removal of the librarian and librarian’s secre- 
tary to other locations; another reason why 
the permanent location will be welcomed. 

Mrs. Rosemary Caldwell began her work 
as librarian on September 1. She resigned her 
position effective immediately following the 
San Francisco Conference. During July, 
August, and early September the library was 
operated with occasional assistance from Mrs. 
Katherine Hornketh Berthold who had given 
similar aid the previous summer, and by other 
members of the staff of the Department of 
Information and Advisory Services. 

Helen Thornton Geer comes to A.L.A. on 
September 15 as librarian. She has been edi- 
tor of the Bibliographic Index for H. W. 
Wilson Co., assisted in the reference depart- 
ment at the Harper Library of the University 
of Chicago, and had experience in special li- 
braries in technology and art in the Queens 
Borough Public Library. 


Mitprep L. BATCHELDER, Chief 
Department of Information and 
Advisory Services 


The report of this committee is summarized in the A.L.A. Bulletin September 15, p. 


P-18-P-19. 


Boards and Committees 


Constitution and By-Laws 


As in previous years, the committee in 1947- 
48 was called upon to consider a variety of 
proposals to amend either the Constitution or 
the By-Laws. Committees, boards, and even 
the Council exhibited a common tendency to 
suggest an amendment to conform with action 
contemplated or even already taken rather 
than to make proposed action conform to ex- 
isting law. The committee was of the opinion 
that if the Constitution is to be constantly 
amended, procedure for amendment should 
be simplified, and accordingly recommended 
changes to that end at the San Francisco Con- 
ference. Council, however, after discussion, 


referred the proposal to amend Article XII 
back to the committee for further study. 

On recommendation of the committee, an 
amendment to Article VI, Section 1 (e) of 
the Constitution received the first of two re- 
quired approval votes by Council. A second 
vote will be taken at midwinter. 

An amendment to Article IX, approved 
for the first time by Council at the 1946 
midwinter meeting, received a second vote of 
approval at the San Francisco Conference. 
A mail vote by members was ordered. 

On the recommendation of the committee, 
Article I, Section 4, Article 111, Section 
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I(a), and Article VI, Section 3(e) of the 
By-Laws were amended. 

Because the members of the committee live 
at great distances from each other, meetings 
of the committee have been impossible and all 
discussions have had to be conducted by mail. 
This has entailed a great deal of correspond- 
ence, but in the end, all matters referred to 
the committee have received careful considera- 
tion and proposals to amend the By-Laws and 
Constitution have been drafted with care, as 
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they should be. Amendments offered from the 
floor seem to your committee less likely to be 
the result of careful thought and are less 
likely to be properly phrased than those 
worked out in committee beforehand. Con- 
stitution making is no job to be performed on : 
the spur of the moment. 
Members of the committee are: Susan Grey 
Akers, Arthur Monroe McAnally, Robert W. 
Orr, Velma Ruth Shaffer. 
HosanT Corrzv, Chairman 


Council Practice and Procedure 


This committee was appointed to review 
recommendations regarding Council practice 
and procedure made by the Committee on 
Relations with Local Library Groups and 
on Membership Participation. A summary 


of the report appeared in the A.L.A. Bul- 
letin for January 1947, p. 20. 
Members’ of the committee are: Mary 
Virginia Gaver and Nell Avery Unger. 
Jouw S. RICHARDS, Chairman 


Divisional Relations 


The Divisional Relations Committee re- 
ceived during the year a petition from a group 
of A.L.A. members interested in the forma- 
tion of a library history round table whose 
purpose would be to assemble, preserve, and 
disseminaté information about the origin and 
development of American libraries. The 
committee voted to present the request to the 
A.L.A. Council. Its recommendation that the 


American Library History Round Table be 
created was approved by the Council at the 
San Francisco Conference of the American 
Library Association. 

Members of the committee: Ruth M. 
Ersted, Elsie Gordon, Alice G. Higgins, Alice 
E. Phelps, and Eugene H. Wilson. 


BENJAMIN EDWARD POWELL, Chairman 


Publishing ` 


Editorial Committee and Publishing 


A.L.A. publishing is a difficult craft to - 


steer because there are so many pilots. The 
Executive Board charges the department with 
responsibility for paying its own way and the 
Editorial Committee is the over-all policy and 
planning group. But there are publication 
committees of the divisions and A.L.A. com- 
mittees and boards which must be consulted 
on matters touching their fields of interest. 
This is all imposed by the Constitution and 
By-Laws and results in a tremendous amount 
of machinery which creaks along slowly and, 
at times, almost breaks down of its own 
weight. It sometimes discourages competent 
authors from accepting writing assignments 


because too many people have to be satisfied. 
During the past year two prospective authors, 
outstanding choices of the groups to be 
served, have turned down on that score invi- 
tations to prepare manuscripts. 

The divisions, committees, and boards cer- 
tainly should be consulted but it is hoped that 
the Fourth Activities Committee can find a 
way to simplify the machinery which seems to 
be growing more and more complex as di- 
visions and sections multiply and the 
autonomous groups within their framework 
increase. There are frequently three or 
four groups concerned with a single publish- 
ing suggestion. Months elapse, despite 
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follow-up, before some are heard from. 
One group may decide to do something on 
its own—perfectly proper, if the interests of 
the group are better served. But, in the 
meantime, the interests of several groups go 
unserved awaiting the outcome of the project 
independently planned. It may or may not 
materialize. If and when it does, the other 
groups must then start over to fill their 
unserved needs and to coordinate their ‘efforts 
with what has already been done. If we as 
librarians can keep before us the fact that 
autonomy and cooperation are not mutually 
exclusive, the interests of the profession may 
be better and more promptly served. It 
should be remembered also that if the Pub- 
lishing Department could bring to the stage 
of approval fifteen or twenty manuscripts per 
year instead of ten or a dozen, its increased 
output would reduce unit costs and prices 
could be lowered. Mr. Couch, in his survey 
of A.L.A. publishing in 1942, said that what 
is needed is more volume so that unit costs 
can be reduced. 


Publishing in the A.L.A. Financial Picture 


Not only the matter oí machinery but also 
that of publishing's indirect costs might be 
looked into profitably by the Fourth Activities 
Committee or by some other group. 

Last year's report commented on the very 
satisfactory quarters provided for publishing 
in the new building. Services, for lack of 
building staff, do not come up to those pro- 
vided at 520 North Michigan Avenue, and 
insurance charges on publishing stock are 
about three times what they were at the old 
address. On the whole, however, the space 
lends itself to the demands of the depart- 
ment; it is more adequate, and work runs 
smoothly. 

It developed however that publishing is the 
only department which continued to pay rent 
in the new A.L.A. home, the amount having 
been set at $5000. Maintenance of the 
building is budgeted at about $9000. It is 
recognized that the Budget Committee and 
the Executive Board were hard put last year 
to find funds for A.C.R.L., salary adjust- 
ments, and other commitments and that they 
had to grasp at every straw. Their decision 
regarding rent may have been a temporary 
expedient but the budgeting problems they 
will face this fall seem no less baffling. 
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In addition to rent, publishing also pays 
$14,800 annually for general office expenses, 
part of which is for direct services such.as 
accounting. It was charges like these which 
Mr. Couch in his publishing survey called to 
the attention of the Executive Board and 
urged that they be revised if publishing were 
to be put on a basis approaching that of 
unlversity presses. Most of them, he pointed 
out, are subsidized indirectly by not being 
charged for any part of university administra- 
tion, being given free quarters, being allowed 
to use profits from job printing, and in other 
ways. He also pointed out that many univer- 
sity presses receive cash subsidies for general 
operation which A.L.A. publishing completely 
lacks. 

It is the opinion of the chief of the de- 
partment that certain tendencies on the part 
of A.L.A. groups to do their own publishing 
results from a feeling that A.L.A. costs are 
too high. A.L.A. with a paid staff cannot, of 
course, produce as cheaply as can a group of 
volunteers. On the other hand, if keeping its 
costs down tended to keep much of the family 
publishing within the family circle, everyone 
might be better served. Volunteer groups 
have no adequate facilities for continuous ad- 
vertising of the materials they issue, the 
source of supply often is not well-known and 
in some cases changes all too frequently. On 
the other hand, the A.L.A. through its exist- 
ing advertising and distribution machinery can 
reach a wide market—wider perhaps than any 
agency handling library publications. It 
seems to follow, therefore, that if the work 
of various groups within the A.L.A. Is‘ to 
have its maximum effect, the affairs of the 
Association should be so ordered that the 
materials produced by groups could be issued 
through the channel which will give them the 
widest possible distribution. One might ask 
if mounting A.L.A. costs are militating 
against this desirable end. 


Lest what has gone before be interpreted 
as a complete condemnation of the publishing 
setup, there is much to report on the credit 
side of the ledger. Despite handicaps, dis- 
appointments, and delays, perseverance and 
patience on the part of the many groups with 
which we work bring some satisfactions. 
About a year and a half ago, a new position 
was created at Headquarters to assist the 
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chief of the Publishing Department in plan- 
ning with A.L.A. groups and in getting more 
manuscripts under way so that the volume 
which Mr. Couch says is needed may be 
realized. That there are many needs to be 
met is evidenced by the fact that during the 
past year 113 projects were worked on, 29 new 
projects were gotten under way or old ones 
revived, and 36 manuscripts were handled. 
Without the help of M. Alice Dunlap, the 
new assistant, this volume of work could not 
possibly have been carried —nor could it have 
been carried without the splendid cooperation 


‘of groups and individuals throughout the 


profession. 


Published Last Year 


The output for 1946-47 was low, due 
largely to failure to receive manuscripts as 
scheduled. One of the most significant items 
was Arsenals of a Democratic Culture by 
Sidney Ditzion, a social history of the Ameri- 
can public library movement in New England 
and the Middle States from 1850 to 1900. 
Dr. Merle Curti, of the University of Wis- 
consin, says in the foreword that this full- 
length study of the foundations and the build- 
ing of the public library movement is the 
first work “conceived and executed in terms 
of modern scholarship in history and soci- 
ology.” The A.L.A. is proud to have this 
title on its list, and the profession is to be 
congratulated that a work of this standing 
comes from within its ranks. 

In Subject Guide to US. Government 
Publications, Hirshberg and Melinat have 
done for documents what Hirshberg did for 
reference books in his Subject Guide to Ref- 
erence Books, published a few years ago. 
Judging from the distribution of the latter, 
the companion volume on documents will be 
welcomed and widely used. i 

The fourth edition of Fargo's The Library 
in the School is another achievement of no 
mean proportions and certainly one not lack- 
ing in importance. Over a two-year period 
the book was completely rewritten in the 
light of a report of a special committee ap- 
pointed to study the third edition and to 
make recommendations regarding the fourth. 
The structure of the new work follows some- 
what the pattern of the old but today’s con- 


1 In the publishing files there are over two hundred 
projects at various stages of development. 
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cepts and attitudes concerning the school 
library are reflected throughout. The book 
is considerably shorter than the old but with 
no essential material sacrificed. It runs to 
about 400 pages as against 550 and appeared 
late in August. 

Among the other publications were 
Winchell’s Reference Books of 1044-1940; 
Singer’s Insurance of Libraries, which, by the 
way, insurance brokers say is the most lucid 
treatment of insurance they have yet seen; 
Books for Adult Beginners, prepared at the 
Cincinnati Public Library; a manual on Civil 
Service and Libraries; a county library 
poster; and Books Published in the United 
States, 1945, a list sponsored by the Inter- 
national Relations Board. Mention should 
be made, of course, of the reprinting by the 
A.L.A, of Wheeler-Githens’ American Public 
Library Building. “This filled a gap in the 
field of library architecture which librarians 
greatly deplored. Satisfaction was expressed 
on every side at the San Francisco Confer- 
ence that the book had been brought back 
into print. 


Scheduled for Next Year 


Failure to receive manuscripts promised 
last year will mean a carry-over into next 
year which with manuscripts already sched- 
uled add up to twenty or twenty-five publish- 
ing possibilities for 1947-48. Among them 
are “A National Plan for Public Library 
Service,” which represents the final step in 
the postwar planning series for public li- 
braries. The Postwar Planning Committee 
has been responsible from the beginning and 
during the past year the final chapters were 
completed and certain figures for library sup- 
port changed after Council approval was 
obtained. This, no doubt, will be the public 
library platform for years to come. ‘The 
“Bibliotherapy” item mentioned in the 1943- 
"44 report has been revived after a long illness 
“of the author. It will discuss the use of 
books not so much in hospitals as in helping 
meet every type of personal adjustment prob- 
lem. Principles are developed, cases are re- 
ported, and specific books found useful are 
brought into the discussion. The various 
uses to which punched card systems have been 
put in libraries will be discussed in a manual 
prepared by the chairman of the A.L.A. Com- 
mittee on Library Equipment and Appliances. 
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' Tt will also present an integrated system for 
using punched cards in acquisition, cataloging, 
circulation, personnel, accounting, and re- 
search work. An annotated guide to the 
“Periodical Publications of the U.S. Govern- 
ment” with subject index is scheduled, as well 
as a “Bibliography of Place Names,” which, 
with its 2000 entries, far exceeds anything now 
available. 

In the field of history, two items are 
scheduled. Predeek’s “History of Libraries 
in Great Britain and North America,” trans- 
lated from the German by Lawrence Sidney 
‘Thompson, was approved in 1942 but publi- 
cation held up because of the war. Pierce 
Butler’s comment on the manuscript reads, 
“One’s first reaction to Predeek’s work is 
one of professional shame that nothing equiv- 
alent to it has been produced in English.” 
The other item is an account of the “Library 
Conference of 1853,” left nearly finished by 
the late George B. Utley and completed by 
his nephew, Gilbert H. Doane. 

The coming year, the reprinting of 
Wheeler-Githen’s The American Public Li- 
brary Building, is to be followed up by the 
publication of “Library Buildings for Library 
Service,” the proceedings of the 1946 Univer- 
sity of Chicago institute on library architec- 
ture. Publication of the proceedings of the 
library architecture institute held in connec- 
tion with the A.L.A.'s San Francisco Confer- 
ence may also follow. Another possibility is 
a small book on the equipment and planning 
of school libraries. This project, which has 


the approval of the Editorial Committee of 


the division, has been under way for more 
than a year and the manuscript is nearing 
completion. 

Two lists of general interest are scheduled. 
A new edition of By Way of Introduction 
should Appear in November. A joint advisory 
committee of the A.L.A, N.E.A., and 
N.C.T.E., with Jean Carolyn Roos as chair- 
man, has been working with Frances Mar- 
garet Grim, editor, for nearly two years. 
The first edition of this list had a distribu- 
. tion of over 10,000 copies to schools and 
public libraries. 

The other list is the eighth edition of 
Periodicals for Small and Medium-Sized Li- 
braries. In 1942 a special subcommittee of 
the Editorial Committee was appointed to 
make a preliminary study of the seventh edi- 
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tion of this work and to sound out the pro- 
fession as to what kind of a tool would best 
serve library needs. An able report was re- 
ceived in June 1943. A year elapsed to allow 
the periodical situation to settle somewhat 
and after clearing with Frank K. Walter, a 
compiling committee was appointed which 
was finally organized in November 1944. 
Then followed the appointment of some sub- 
committees to represent special interests in 
the profession. Work got under way in 
February 1945. A herculean task has been 
beautifully handled by the compiling com- 
mittee under the able chairmanship of Eliza- 
beth R. Topping. Hundreds of librarians 
have been involved. When the list appears 
next spring libraries should have a tool which 
will meet their needs. 

Libraries at the college level and those 
interested in scholarship and research will 
also find a few items on the A.L.A.'s 1947-48 
list. The three-power statement on atomic 
energy released in November 1945 and the 
urgent need felt by U.S. libraries for more 
foreign publications led to the calling of a 
conference in November 1946 to discuss in- 
ternational, cultural, educational, and scien- 
tific exchanges. The meeting held at Prince- 
ton was financed in part by the Carnegie 
Corporation. The memorandum prepared 
for that meeting rounded up an amazing 
amount of information fully documented and 
never before assembled. It made such an 
impression on the UNESCO delegation in 
Paris in December 1946 that much of what 
it recommends has been incorporated in 
UNESCO’s program. The original memo- 
randum together with the discussion at 
Princeton and the recommendations form a 
significant document which suggests long- 
time programs. They are now being pub- 
lished in one volume with the further as- 
sistance of the Carnegie Corporation. 

For approximately two years the Board on 
Personnel Administration has been making 
revisions of its classification and pay plans. 
This was imperative because of the marked 
changes in library salaries since the original 
statements were published. The new edi- 
tions for both public libraries and libraries 
in institutions of higher education make little 
or no change in the classification schemes but 
salary scales are completely restated. A 
Catholic supplement to Shaw’s List of Books 
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for College Libraries should be ready next 
spring or summer. The project was officially 
endorsed by the C.L.A. and by the Executive 
Board of the A.L.A. in 1940. Many delays 
caused by war and changing personnel ensued, 
but a manuscript is promised for this fall. 

A book which treats at the college level 
the potentialities of the library staff as teach- 
ers should be ready soon after the first of 
the year. “The manuscript describes in many 
areas activities at Stephens College which 
merge the library and the teaching program. 
The book will have significance not only for 
the liberal arts college but for the teachers 
college, junior college, school of education, 
as well as the high school. 

Several items are scheduled for next year 
in the field of cataloging. The most im- 
portant of these, of course, is the second edi- 
tion of 4A.L.A. Catalog Rules commonly re- 
ferred to as the code. This will be the cul- 
mination of a project which has been under 
way for twelye years or more. Responsibility 
for the final manuscript, which will treat 
only rules for entry, was assumed by the 
division. A grant of $15,000 from the Car- 
negie Corporation, $8000 from publishing 
funds, and a lot of volunteer effort have gone 
into this important tool which will probably 
determine cataloging practice for at least a 
generation. Akin to this is the English trans- 
lation of the Vatican Norme or code. Nearly 
250 advance orders at $18 each assembled 
last year insure publication. To save the 
cost of typesetting and proofreading a perfect 
manuscript is being typed. This is being 
done under the competent supervision of 
Andrew D. Osborn at Harvard and to him 


we are indebted for assuming such an im- 


‘portant responsibility. 


A second edition of Pettee’s List of Theo- 
logical Subject Headings is scheduled. Julia 
Pettee, the Editorial Committee, and the old 
Catalog Section began working on the project 
in 1937, and the manuscript in card form 
was approved by the Publications Committee 
and the president of the division in 1944. 
Since then a final manuscript has been in 
preparation which has been kept up-to-date as 
work progressed. Margaret M. Herdman’s 
Classification is also to appear in a second 
edition which has been under way since 1945. 
Both the Publications and the Cataloging and 
Classification Committees of the division were 
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involved in the evaluation of the manuscript. 

The first of the projected series of state 
author headings lists should appear shortly. 
“Author Headings for the Official Publica- 
tions of the State of Alabama” by Anne E. 
Markley is on hand and is being prepared 
for planographing. A Louisiana list by Lucy 
B. Foote should follow promptly. During 
the year three manuscripts in the series were 
considered and rules to standardize all lists 
in the series were agreed upon by the divi- 
sion's president, Publications .Committee, 
Special Committee on State Author Headings, 
and the publishing staff at Headquarters. 
Twenty-five manuscripts in the series are re- 
ported under way. 


Some New Projects 


At midwinter a university librarian was 
encouraged to proceed on a project he had in 
mind—a new list of abbreviations used in 
library work. It would enlarge and improve 
on Walter’s list which is now more than 
thirty years old. It will include also a sec- 
tion on Russian abbreviations used in the 
book trade as no such list is now available. 
It is expected that the manuscript may run 
to 200 pages. 

Recently, from various sources, need has 
been expressed for a manuscript on library 
administration conceived in broad outline 
with emphasis on general principles, ap- 
plicable to all libraries, rather than on prob- 
lems and problem solving. Two extremely 
interesting and totally different outlines, so- 
licited by the Editorial Committee, were sub- 
mitted during the past year, either of which 
if developed would make a challenging book. 
The committee has encouraged one of these 
authors to go ahead and expressed interest in 
seeing the other’s manuscript if and when it 
is developed. It also learned of a third 
author who is thinking of developing a some- 
what more traditional book in this field. 

Authors were found for four books which 
for various reasons have been at a standstill 
for some time. Three of them are on order 
work, shelf work, and circulation work. The 
fourth is on the adolescent and his reading, 
a subject which workers with young people 
have wanted to see developed and which is 
now in competent hands with the. assurance 
of a manuscript by next spring. 

Projects looking toward the development 
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of several indexes were also set up during 
the past year. Eloise Rue is at work on a new 
edition of Subject Index to Books for Inter- 
mediate Grades; a committee under Julia F. 
Carter is starting work on a subject index to 
stories for children; the Minneapolis Public 
Library in all probability will prepare a sup- 
plement to the Index to Folk Dances and 
Singing Games; and a library school instruc- 
tor is working on an index in the field of 
public documents. 

During the year wide circularization of 
the profession was undertaken in connection 
with the omnibus volumes in the series of 
American Library Pioneers. Many sugges- 
tions were assembled with respect to persons 
who should be treated and authors qualified 
to prepare the sketches. When the material 
has been analyzed, it is expected that the 
various divisions in the A.L.A. will assist the 
editor of the series in planning volumes in 
their respective fields. 

An undertaking of importance to research 
libraries is a book on “American Library 
Resources” which will be developed within 
the next two years by Robert Bingham 
Downs, chairman of the A.L.A. Board on 
Library Resources. Some of the other 
projects recently gotten under way are a list 
of books for junior high schools, list of illus- 
trated classics, two pamphlets in the publicity 
series, and a manual on the cataloging of rare 
books. A very interesting proposal also was 
recently made by a teacher of book selection 
for a background book in that field. A tenta- 
tive outline has been submitted which is to be 
circulated for further study. 


Audio-Visual Materials 


A new film, “Books and People—the 
Wealth Within,” which shows county and 
state extension work in Alabama was taken 
over for distribution by the A.L.A. It is a 
sound film in color, one-and-a-quarter reels, 
and “runs between thirteen and fourteen 
minutes. As this is written, prints have not 
yet been delivered by the film laboratory and 
a number of requests for the film are waiting 
to be filled. The A.L.A. will handle only 
sales. Rentals will be arranged through film 
libraries. The distribution of the Canadian 
film, “Library on Wheels,” continues surpris- 
ingly good as is the case also with the 
Thorne-Thomsen records. A committee of 
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the Division of Libraries for Children and 
Young People under the chairmanship of 
Mrs. Dilla Whittemore MacBean has had a 
number of audition records made by various 
storytellers with a view to selecting another 
group of stories to be offered on records as a 
set. The Rochester and Pocket Books films 
mentioned in last year’s report are not to be 
distributed through the A.L.A. 


Editorial Office 


Work on nineteen new titles, eleven of 
which were completed, four issues each of 
the Hospital Book Guide and Subscription 
Books Bulletin, reprints and binding of 
twenty-two separate titles and the partial 
binding of seven additional titles represent 
the work of the editor, Mrs. Pauline Shipp 
Love, her editorial assistant, proofreader, 
and part-time secretary. Little extra help 
was employed, not because it was not needed, 
but because it was unavailable. The office 
also completed eleven printing jobs for 
various departments outside of publishing. 
With no letup in production difficulties and 
material shortages, the Library in the School 
was produced in seven and one-half months 
whereas a normal prewar schedule would have 
called for nine or ten months’ production 
time, The American Public Library Building 
was reproduced by photo-offset, printed and 
bound in two and one-half months when it 
frequently takes two to three months for 
binding alone. A special effort was made to 
have these books on display at the San Fran- 
cisco Conference, and we succeeded only be- 
cause of the splendid cooperation of the staff, 
authors, printers, and binders. 

The increased load, strikes, rising costs, 
scarcity of materials and of manufacturing 
facilities made it imperative to spend much 
more time than should be necessary in getting 
competitive bids and finding new sources of 
supply. Costs rose sharply at the beginning of 
the year when new labor contracts with large 
wage increases went into effect. Costs were 
so unstable for most of the year that paper 
suppliers, compositors, printers, and binders 
quoted estimates, not prices. All figures 
quoted were subject to revision according to 
costs at the time of delivery. ‘This condition 
has improved very little as the year ends. 

Paper is still as hard to obtain as any time 
during the war or since. While paper pro- 
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duction has increased so has the demand, and 
manufacturers see no relief in sight. Mean- 
while, the cost of paper has risen 334 per cont 
since the removal of O.P.A. ceilings. 


Sales 


Failure to receive manuscripts as scheduled 
played havoc with estimates of sales. During 
the first seven months, only five small items 
were issued—Znsurance, Civil Service, county 
library poster, mimeographed copies of the 
first few chapters of the national plan, and 
Books for Adult Beginners. Arsenals of a 
Democratic Culture appeared in April and it 
was not until June that three substantial 
books of general interest appeared. While 
the initial sale of these items was good the 
year was too far along to conduct intensive 
sales campaigns before the summer set in. 
Winchell’s supplement to Mudge appeared 
late in July and Fargo’s The Library in the 
School late in August so that no sales were 
realized on the last-named title. The situa- 
tion, however, should balance itself out next 
year as the items appearing late will still be 
in heavy demand. 

Total sale of books amounted to $105,000 of 
which $89,000 was for old publications. That 
backlog of continuingly useful titles shows 
the results of the careful planning of the Edi- 
torial Committee during the past several 
years. Without that backlog, in fact, the 
department probably could not continue to 
operate. As it was, the department ended 
the year with a cash deficit of $27,000, although 
it had a cash balance of $7000 last September 
1. Its cash position deteriorated therefore to 
the extent of $34,000. This is offset by $5,000 
in the revolving fund, $23,000 of accounts re- 
ceivable, and a net increase in inventory of 
$15,000 computed at manufacturing cost. 
Nevertheless, net assets during the year de- 
creased by about $17,000. 

About 13,000 copies of A.L.A. Books and 
Pamphlets were mailed to libraries in Sep- 
tember and 22,000 copies of School Activities 
and the Library were sent in January to 
school libraries, school executives, and. cur- 
riculum specialists. In July 4100 copies of 
the A.L.A. insert for the Trade List Annual 
were supplied to the binders. General adver- 
tising was also reinforced by the display of 
A.L.A. publications at thirty-two state, re- 
gional, and school library association meet- 
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ings. Sixty-four pages of display advertising 
were placed in library periodicals and review 
copies of new books were sent to reviewing 
media. 

A special advertising campaign on older 
books was conducted early in the calender 
year in the leading library periodicals. The 
titles advertised showed a 41 per cent in- 


crease in sales during the period.immediately 


following the advertising as compared with 
the corresponding period of the previous year. 
A special campaign was also conducted on 
Anniversaries and Holidays. Ten thousand 
circulars were mailed to Catholic schools and 
a letter to Preston Bradley resulted in re- 
views of the book by him over two national 
radio hookups. (Dr. Bradley, incidentally, 
has a very high opinion of the volume.) 
Sales immediately following this special pro- 
motion effort were 43 per cent higher than 
for the corresponding period of the year 
preceding. 

A. L. Remley who is responsible for sales 
and advertising also took charge of, the 
organization and management of exhibits at 
the annual conference and of the sale of 
exhibit space. One hundred and two booths 
were occupied by commercial and professional 
groups and the revenue from exhibits totaled 
$9600. Mr. Remley is also responsible for 
the sale of advertising space in the Booklist 
and in the conference program. In June he 
recommended and the Executive Board ap- 
proved the transfer of advertising from the 
Booklist to the 4.L.4. Bulletin. The possi- 
bilities for revenue are greater. The net 
increase to the A.L.A. the first year is esti- 
mated at around $5000 with much better 
prospects for the future. It is expected that 
the change will be made with the January 
1948 issue of the 4.L.4. Bulletin. 

The revenue produced by the department 
during the 1946-47 fiscal year is itemized as 
follows: 


Publication sales $103,688.92 
Publication subsidies 536.27 
Booklist subscriptions 42,648.74. 
Booklist single copy sales 426.76 
Booklist sale of review books 4,671.18 
Booklist advertising 6,254.49 
Conference program advertising 664.70 
Conference exhibits 9,737.00 


Total $158,628.05 
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Personnel 


The personnel situation has greatly im- 
proved. Out of fifteen positions, exclusive of 
Booklist, eight people stayed the year through, 

whereas the year previous there were only 
‘three. The greatest difficulty this year has 
been in the billing and shipping staffs. Heavy 
turnover and. inexperienced help have put a 
heavy burden on the sales and advertising 
assistant and. his secretary and have resulted 
in some delays and irregularities in handling 
orders which have proved embarrassing. The 
Executive Board in June 1946 adopted a new 
salary scale for Headquarters. Each position 
is graded and for each grade minimum and 
maximum salaries set. Many individuals 
were found to be below the minimum salary 
their position should pay and all of these in 
the nonprofessional staff were raised to their 
minimums. That has helped to hold staff 
and.has greatly improved morale. ‘The staff 
is grateful. “There were no changes in the 
professional staff except that Florence Fitz- 
gerald has recently resigned as editorial as- 
sistant and the position is vacant as the year 
closes. 


Subscription Books Bulletin and Hospital 
Book Guide 


Again the profession’s indebtedness to the 
volunteers who produce these two useful 
tools must be acknowledged. For details of 
the activity of the Subscription Books Com- 
mittee, see the report on page 427. 

The Hospital Book Guide has been in 
very able hands during the past year. Helen 
Sedate Cooper, who took over the editorship 
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in April 1946, had to give it uo after the 
July 1947 issue appeared. Fortunately, 
Elizabeth Pieters, a former editor, found her- 
self able to take over and will assume re- 
sponsibility beginning in October. To the 
editors of both quarterlies and to their volun- 
teer reviewers, a vote of thanks is due. 


As already indicated, there were 113 proj- 
ects worked on during the year, of which 17 
appeared on Editorial Committee dockets. 
The committee held two sessions each at 
midwinter and San Francisco to which repre- 
sentatives of certain divisions. and A.L.A. 
committees were invited. Thirty-three manu- 
scripts were received this year (as against 23 
last year) and 7 were offered. Of the 40, 4 
were published,? 10 are in press, 10 are being 
considered or revised, and 16 were rejected. 
Of the last, 7 were outside the field of A.L.A. 
publishing. 

One change was made in the personnel of 
the committee, Marion S. Moshier replacing 
Mrs. Eleanor Hitt Morgan. The chairman 
whose term expired was reappointed for a 
two-year term. The holdover members of 
the committee are: Clarence S. Paine, Arnold 
H. Trotier, and Edward A. Wight. 

C. IRENE HAYNER, Chairman 
A.L.A. Editorial Committee 


EVERETT ©, Fontaine, Chief 
Publishing Department 


2 A total of eleven new titles was issued during the 
year. 


The Booklist 


Because the coming volume marks a turn- 
ing point in Booklist history, the emphasis in 
this report, contrary to the custom in annual 
reports, is on plans for the future rather than 
on the year just past. We have been aware 
for some years of librarians’ need of prompt 
reviews, and last year’s report mentioned 
three possibilities: publication of the Book- 
list more than twice a month, expensive, ac- 
celerated printing, or reviews made from 
galleys of forthcoming books. The cost of 
the first two were prohibitive, so we will 
now read some prepublication galleys and re- 
view the books two or three weeks before 
publication. This will be a very modest be- 


ginning, limited to popular titles likely to be 
in immediate demand in libraries, which we 
will evaluate without any help from the co- 
operating librarians who vote on Booklist 
entries. Later issues will carry repeated 
entries for these titles, made from the bound 
volumes, with complete imprint, classification, 
subject headings, and L.C. order numbers. 
Publishers have responded generously; 
galleys are expensive, but almost every pub- 
lisher is willing to send them. In this office 
a profssional assistant and a part-time clerk 
have been added to help carry the additional 
work. If it serves the need we hope this 
section may be expanded in the future. 
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PUBLISHING 


The work since last August can be sum- 
marized quickly. The usual struggle to keep 
abreast of the flood of books has been intensi- 
fied by the enormous increase in publishing, 
resulting in the receipt in this office of 5238 
books, in contrast with 3377 last year, and in 
added difficulty in getting early copies. 
Eighteen hundred more books means much 
more work; everything the publishers send 
must be given fair consideration, and many 
are read that never appear in the Booklist. 

The resignation of Zella D. Adams left us 
shorthanded for three months; in July Mary 
Dollard came from the Cleveland Public Li- 
brary for a short time, and in August, after 
five months’ search, we acquired two new 
assistants. Mrs. Helen Schmidt came from 
the University of Chicago Library and Eloise 
Lightfoot, from the Public Library, Miami, 
Fla. “There have been changes also in the 
clerical staff. 

Our difficulties of staff shortages are not 
unique, we realize; the same situation in the 
libraries throughout the country has made it 
impossible to obtain many bibliographic arti- 
cles for the Booklist because busy librarians 
could not spare the time for such contribu- 
tions. We are particularly grateful to those 
who, in spite of heavy schedules, shared their 
specialized knowledge for the benefit of Boo£- 
dist subscribers. The first of these was 
Gloria Waldron, of the Twentieth Century 
Fund, who contributed an article on labor 
management and the public for the September 
issue; this was followed by “UNESCO— 
Toward a United Future” by Christine Reb 
and Gladys Sanders, “India” by P. M. Joshi 
and Flora B. Ludington, and “Art Books for 
Special Purchase” by Ruth Marie Jedermann. 
Because conditions made it difficult to obtain 
quickly any bibliographies on current prob- 
lems, we have experimented with reprinting 
material from Talk It Over, a guide for 
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current topic forums published by the Na- 
tional Institute of Social Relations. : 

The addition of a special section of books 
for young people has been the chief innovation 
of the year. Our belief that special attention 
should be given to these books has been con- 
firmed by the gratifying reception of the 
new service, which is apparently being widely 
used by public and school libraries. The 
work was initiated by Elinor Walker, who 
first came on a year's leave of absence from 
the St. Paul Public Library and who will stay 
here for a second year. 

When Mrs. Edith Kammerling Covalt, of 
the Chicago Public Library, was unable to 
continue the lists of government documents, 
Carl H. Melinat, who had done the work in 
previous years, generously offered to take it 
on again and has compiled several lists for us. 

High costs of printing and paper as well 
as the high cost of living hit the Booklist 
budget with staggering effect. The latter 
made it difficult to get staff replacements at 
our salary scale; the former made our $3 
subscription rate entirely inadequate. Re- 
gretiully, after ten years at that rate, the 
Booklist falls in line with other periodicals 
and, with the beginning of a new volume in 
September, raises its price to $5. Some in- 
creased service will go with this—the advance 
reviews mentioned at the beginning of this re- 
port and two September issues instead of one. 

We received 5238 books and listed 2067, 
of which 981 were nonfiction, 335 fiction, 289 
juvenile, 101 young people, and 361 series and 
editions. 

For the first time in several years subscrip- 
tions have not increased, probably due to 
cancelations of armed services orders. In 
1945-46 the monthly average was 10,351; in 
1946-47, 10,303. 

EILEEN DUGGAN 
Editor of The Booklist 


Subscription Books 


In addition to the preparation of the Sub- 
scription Books Bulletin the Subscription 
Books Committee has devoted much of its 
attention this year to a consideration of prob- 
lems relating to publishing, advertising, and 
evaluating reference works. These topics 
were discussed at two open meetings spon- 
sored by the committee at the Midwinter and 
the San Francisco Conferences. Audiences 


of over fifty with well divided representation 
between librarians and reference book pub- 
lishers attended these discussions which con- 
tinued the series inaugurated at the Buffalo : 
Conference. “The committee feels that these 
meetings have been of decided value to both 
librarians and publishers. A business meet- 
ing of the committee was also held in San 
Francisco. 
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During the discussion meetings the lack 
of agreement concerning the use of terms per- 
taining to encyclopedia making and reviewing 
became apparent. With this in mind a com- 
mittee of five librarians and five publishers 
was appointed to draft definitions of such 
terms. At an informal meeting in San Fran- 
cisco, June 30, steps were taken to set up the 
machinery for this project and John R. Rowe, 
educational director of Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica, was elected chairman. 

Approximately forty new and revised refer- 
ence books and sets were reviewed in the 
Bulletin during the year. The April issue 
contained an editorial “Standards for Refer- 
ence Works,” presenting some of the problems 
and questions raised at the midwinter open 
meeting. The subcommittee of school librar- 
ians evaluated about thirty sets of pictures 
and charts of interest to schools for a special 
number of the Bulletin in October 1946. 

The committee is keenly aware of the flood 
of new reference and subscription books that 
these postwar years are bringing to the mar- 
ket, often accompanied by high pressure sales 
campaigns. The evaluation of this material 
places an increasing responsibility upon the 
committee. As in the past the group has 
handled, through its Headquarters staff, many 


` inquiries concerning both new and standard 
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reference works and has continued to ex- 
change information with the Federal Trade 
Commission and better business bureaus. rela- 
tive to specific works. 

The chairman wishes to thank the mem- 


bers of the committee and of the subcommittee 


for their willing cooperation in the exacting 
and time-consuming demands of Bulletin re- 
viewing, often at the cost of considerable self- 
sacrifice. Many other librarians have given 
invaluable assistance in the preparation of 
reviews in special subject fields. In this con- 
nection Rose Bernice Phelps of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois Library School faculty and 
Wrayton Gardner of the Western Reserve 
University Library deserve special mention. 
A word of appreciation also goes to Everett 
O. Fontaine arid Eleanor M. Peterson of the 
Headquarters staff for their continued share 
in the preparation of the Bulletin and in the 
committee's activities. 

Members of the committee are: Katherine 
E. Anderson, Katherine E. Ashley, Letha M. 
Davidson, Milton A. Drescher, Emily Owen 
Garnett, Faith A. Green, Ruth W. Gregory, 
C. Irene Hayner, Lucile Kelling, Foster M. 
Palmer, Donalda Putnam, E. J. Scheerer, 
Margaret S. Skiff, May Wood Wigginton. 


Herren M. Focke, Chairman 
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APPENDIX A i 
Accredited Library Schools 


The Board of Education for Librarianship has classified and accredited the following library 
schools under Minimum Requirements for Library Schools adopted by the A.L.A. Council in 
October 1933.2 Classification of the schools neither includes nor implies a comparative rating 
or grading. The schools are listed alphabetically by the italicized name in common usage, 
with date of establishment and present classification, 


New York State College for Teachers, Department of Librarianship, 4lbany. 1926. “Type 
II ; 

Atlanta University, School of Library Service. 1941. Type IT.’ 

University of California, School of Librarianship. 1919. Type I. 

Catholic University of America, Department of Library Science. 1938. Type II."* 

University of Chicago, Graduate Library School. 1926; opened 1928. Type 1.** 

Columbia University, School of Library Service. 1887. Type 1.”* . 

Texas State College for Women, Department of Library Science, Denton. 1929. Type 111.** 

University of Denver, College of Librarianship. 1931. Type III.’ 

Drexel Institute of Technology, School of Library Science. 1891. Type IL 

Emory University, Library School. 1905. Type II. 

Kansas State Teachers College of Emporia, Library School. 1928. Type III 

New York State Teachers College, Department of Library Education, Geneseo. 1934. Type 
111.0" 7 

University of Illinois, Library School. 1893. Type I.’ 

University of Kentucky, Department of Library Science. 1933. Type III.” * 

Louisiana State University, Library School. 1931. Type II.’ 

McGill University, Library School. 1927. Type II. 

Marywood College, Department of Librarianship. 1939. Type III.’ 

University of Michigan, Department of Library Science. 1926. Type I^ 

University of Minnesota, Division of Library Instruction. 1928. Type III. 

New Jersey College for Women, Library School. 1927. Type III. 

University of North Carolina, School of Library Science. 1931. Type II? 

University of Oklahoma, School of Library Science. 1929. “Type III. 

Our Lady of the Lake College, Department of Library Science. 1931. Type II.” * 

George Peabody College for Teachers, Library School. 1928. Type II>>? 

Carnegie Institute of Technology, Carnegie Library School, Pittsburgh. 1901. Type II. 

Pratt Institute, Library School. 1890. Type IT. : 

Rosary College, Department of Library Science. 1930. Type III.” * 

College of St. Catherine, Library School. 1929. Type III. 

Simmons College, School of Library Science. 1902. Types Ii and III 

University of Southern California, Graduate School of Library Science. 1936. Type II." 

Syracuse University, School of Library Science. - 1908. Type II? 


University of Toronto, Library School. 1928. Type II^ 


University of Washington, School of Librarianship. 1911. Type II. 

Western Reserve University, School of Library Science. 1904. Type II^ 
College of William and Mary, Department of Library Science. 1931. Type III.”° 
University of Wisconsin, Library School. 1906. Type IT. 


1 Proceedings of the Fifiy-Fifth Annual Conference, p. 610-13. 
2 Emphasizes service in schools and colleges. 

3 Accredited curriculum also offered in summer sessions. 

4 Emphasizes service in Catholic schools and colleges. 

$ Advanced curriculum only accredited, 

$ Degree curricula only accredited. 

7 Emphasizes service in schools. 

$ Curriculum leading to B.S. in L.S. only accredited. 

9 Curriculum leading to B.A. in Librarianship only accredited. 
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The Public Library Inquiry 


ORTY-NINE representative American 

communities ranging from metro- 

politan to rural have been selected by 
the American Public Library Inquiry for 
an intensive cross sectional study of the 
country’s library facilities, Robert D. Leigh, 
director of the inquiry, has announced. 

He also disclosed that twenty-three re- 
search projects will be undertaken, covering 
all aspects of the library as an institution 
for “community enlightenment.” Mem- 
bers of the inquiry’s staff, appointed to 
carry out many of the projects, were named 
by Dr. Leigh. 

Financed by a grant of $175,000 from 
the Carnegie Corporation of New York and 
conducted by the Social Science Research 
Council, the inquiry is making a compre- 
hensive survey of the adequacy of the public 
library as a source of citizen information, 
and an analysis of its actual and potential 
contribution to American society. 

In each of the forty-nine communities 
selected for study, the character of the li- 
brary facilities and their relation to the 
needs of the population will be analyzed. 
One or more staff members from the in- 
quiry will visit each community. 


Where Studies Will Be Made 


po into eight population groups, 
the selected cities and towns are: over 
500,000, New York, Baltimore, Boston, 
Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, San Francisco, 
and St. Louis; 250,000-500,000, Cincin- 
nati and Hamilton County, Denver, New 
Orleans, Newark, Rochester, N.Y., and 
Seattle; 100,000-250,000, Chattanooga and 
Hamilton County, Tenn., Knoxville, Flint 
and Genesee County, Mich., Long Beach, 
Calif., Scranton and Lackawanna County, 


- Pa., Syracuse, and Toledo. 


In the population group 50,000-100,000 
are: Bethlehem, Pa., Evansville, Ind., Jack- 
son and Hinds County, Miss., Lynn, Mass., 
Racine, Wis.; 25,000-50,000, Bangor, Me., 
Lubbock and county, Tex., Montclair, 
N.J., Norwalk, Conn., University City, 
Mo., Warren, Ohio; 10,000-25,000, Aber- 
deen and Grays Harbor County, Wash., 
Bristol and Bucks County, Pa., Centralia 
and Marion County, Ill, Greeley and 
Weld County, Colo., Huntsville, Ala., Pine 
Bluff and Jefferson County, Ark., Shelton, 
Conn., Staunton and Augusta County, Va., 
Wilmette, Ill.; 5,000-10,000, Jasper and 
Dubois County, Ind. Perry and Noble 
County, Okla., Solvay, N.Y., Springfield 
and Windsor County, Vt.; 2,500-5,000, 


. Geneva and county, Ala, Huntingburg, 


Ind., Litchfield and Meeker County, 
Minn., Little Ferry, N.J. : 

County, regional, or state library services 
for the rural population will also be studied 
in: Telfair County, Ga., Posey County, 
Ind., Portage County, Ohio, Lancaster 
County, S.C., and in various areas in Dela- 
ware, Florida, Kansas, New Mexico, North 
Carolina, North Dakota, Oregon, and 
Wyoming. 


Research Projects 


pr the list of research projects 1s 
an analysis of the general propositions 
and hypotheses underlying the inquiry. 
This study will be made by Dr. Leigh who 
will bring together in a comprehensive final 
report the findings of all the other special 
investigations. The other projects are: the. 
state of civic enlightenment; foreign and 
international library developments; the 
effects of communication; basic library sta- 
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tistics; evolution of the American public li- 
brary; local government and relationships 
of the public library; state, regional, and 
county library systems. 

Also, the Library of Congress and fed- 
eral aid; library associations; personnel 
organizations of libraries; library person- 
nel characteristics and morale; library train- 
ing and library schools; library finance; li- 
brary processes covering the flow of ma- 
terials; citizen use of the library; studies 
of reading and library use; the book in- 
dustry and its relation to public libraries; 
films and the library; the magazine industry 
and its relation to public libraries; newer 
library services including recordings; spe- 
cial libraries and promotion; research li- 
brary organization; government publica- 
tions and libraries. 


Staff Appointments 


HARLES ARMSTRONG, associate statisti- 
cian, Division of Research, New York 
State Education Department, and author 
of a report on New York State library 
finances, will analyze various phases of li- 
brary finance for the inquiry. 

Bernard Berelson, dean, Graduate Li- 

brary School, University of Chicago, is con- 
ducting an analysis of reading and library 
use. 
- Alice I. Bryan, on leave as assistant pro- 
fessor, School of Library Service, Columbia 
University, and a psychologist, will study 
library personnel for the inquiry. 

Lucy M. Crissey, assistant to the dean, 
School of Library Service, Columbia Uni- 
versity, will prepare a background analysis 
of the evolution, present curricula, and 
training programs of library schools and 
current plans for revision of library school 
training. 

- Oliver Garceau, formerly associate pro- 
fessor of government, University of Maine, 
will be in charge of the general group of 
studies dealing with the evolution and 
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government of libraries. 

C. DeWitt Hardy, previously instructor 
in history and government, University of 
Maine, and formerly dean of men at Mc- 
Kendree College, will analyze the evolu- 
tion of the American public library and co- 
operate with Mr. Garceau on field surveys. 

Richard H. Heindel, previously chief of 
the Division of Libraries and Institutes, 
U.S. Department of State, will study 
foreign and international library develop- 
ments. 

Otto C. Luening, associate professor of 
music, Columbia University, and former 
chairman of the American Music Center, 
will study the relation of recordings, musi- 
cal scores, and record collections to the 
public library. 

James L. McCamy, professor of political 
science, University of Wisconsin, will sur- 
vey government publications and public li- 
braries. 


William Miller, formerly a staff TM 


ber of Fortune, will analyze the book in- 
dustry and its relation to public libraries. 

Mrs. Lois Murkland, previously admin- 
istrative assistant with the United Nations 
Atomic Energy Commission, is serving as 
administrative assistant to Dr. Leigh and 
is in general charge of the detailed opera- 
tions of the inquiry. 

Lillian Orden, formerly a staff member 
of the Division of Administrative Manage- 
ment, U.S. Bureau of the Budget, will 
study state, regional, and county library 
systems as well as the Library of Congress 
and the question of federal aid. 

Helen Roberts, formerly a staff mem- 
ber of the Commission on Freedom of the 
Press, will analyze the state of civic en- 
lightenment and compile basic library sta- 
tistics. 

Gloria Waldron, staff member of the 
'Twentieth Century Fund, will study the 


"nontheatrical film and its relation to the 


public library. 


y” — Presented at the Meeting of the American 
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Invitation to Reading 


Marion Horton 


CHOOL librarians have evolved many 
delightful ways of bringing books 
and boys and girls together. Re- 

cently in Southern California we have been 
amazed by the renaissance in reading that 
comes as the result of the Teen-Age Book 
Show. Wherever it is exhibited, its strik- 
ing panels, the film in which Ralph Bellamy 
discovers his vocation in a school library, 
and the list, Read Today, Star "Tomorrow 
‘(which includes older books as well as re- 
cent popular titles), have stimulated volun- 
tary reading beyond all expectations. 

In films, records, and transcriptions we 
find a rich treasure of poetry, plays, fiction, 
and addresses of great men ready for class- 
room or library use. How fascinating it is 
to hear Woodrow Wilson’s voice as he 
speaks on democratic principles or Theo- 
dore Roosevelt address the Boy Scouts! 
The charm of lyric verse is intensified by the 
interpretations given by John Gielgud and 
Cornelia Otis Skinner. Leaves of Grass, 


@Miss Horton, librarian of the Library and Text- 
book Section of the Board of Education Library, Los 
Angeles, attended Stanford University and the New 
York State Library School. Before joining the staff 
of the Library and Textbook Section, she was librarian 
of the Southwest Museum, Los Angeles, instructor at 
the Columbia University School of Library Service, in- 
structor and principal of the Los Angeles Public 
Library Library School, and librarian of the John C. 
Fremont High School, Oakland. She is the author of 
Heroes of Freedom, compiler of Out-of-door Books for 
Boys and Girls and Viewpoints in Essays, and editor 
of A.L.A. Catalog, 1926-31, 1932-36, and Buying List 
of Books for Small Libraries, 6th ed. 
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The Legend of Sleepy Hollow, The Moon 
Is Down, Richard II and Macbeth (with 
Maurice Evans), Julius Caesar, and other 
famous plays have led many boys and girls 
to read books they might not have dis- 
covered for themselves. Two annotated 
catalogs highly recommended for the school 
librarian’s use are Recordings for School 
Use by J. Robert Miles (Teaching Aids 
Laboratory, Ohio State University, Colum- 
bus. 50¢), and A Catalogue of Selected 
Educational Recordings, Revised ed. (New 
York University Film Library, Recordings 
Division, Washington Square, New York 
City 3, 1946. Free.) 

Book jackets on bulletin boards are not 
new, but the Burbank Junior High School 
in Los Angeles has originated some novel 
ways of using them. Students are respon- 
sible for displays on bulletin boards in the 
classrooms. Frequently changed, they pre- 
sent books on such subjects as the “United 
Nations,” “Frontier Days,” “Begin the Year 
with These Good Books,” “Good Books 
Make Good Movies.” Other students in 
turn select the “Book of the Week” or “A 
Book Too Good to Miss,” to be displayed 
near the charging desk in the library. Each 
choice is featured in the school paper, with 
reasons for the student’s enthusiasm. 

One of the books which has stirred 
young readers not only to enthusiasm but 
to constructive action is It’s Up to Us. 
Written by nineteen-year-old Harris Wof- 
ford, it tells how the author and his friends 
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. formed the student federalist movement 
when they were in high school. It is one of 
the most dynamic and hopeful of the recent 
books and inspires all readers with a sense 
of the individual's responsibility for work- 
ing for a better world. 

Another book with far-reaching impli- 
cations is Commander Ellsberg's Under the 
Red Sea Sun. This is a dramatic account 
of salvage in the early years of the war at 
Massawa, the hottest place in the world. 
The raising of a submerged dry dock there 
was reported to the British authorities as 
a "long, difficult and probably unsuccessful 
operation." To have lifted it in nine months 
would have been a remarkable feat for any 


salvage crew. Ellsberg, with a few Ameri- ` 


can divers and mechanics, two old diving 
rigs, and nothing else brought from 
America, lifted the dry dock in nine days! 

Books like these, introduced to students 
by each other, have untold possibilities. 

Reading, either by teacher or student, 
without moralizing comment, of The 
Hundred Dresses (Estes), The Moved 
Outers (Means), or All-American (Tunis) 
is an indirect but extremely effective way of 
lessening race prejudice. (An excellent list 
has recently been published by the American 
Council on Education, 744 Jackson Place, 
Washington, D.C., called Reading Ladders 
in Human Relations. $1.) 

Informal discussion of books is stimu- 
lating equally to teachers and to librarians. 
In Los Angeles last winter four series of 
institute sessions were devoted to significant 
current books. 
led to the reading of Yankee from Olympus, 
The American, Paul Revere and the W orld 
He Lived In, and William Allen White’s 
Autobiography. ‘The wide horizons opened 
by reading Welles’ Time for Decision were 
stretched farther by reading books on the 
Philippines, the Orient, Russia, and Africa ; 
and Modern Man Is Obsolete accented dis- 
cussion of the United Nations and our 
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choice between one world and none. These 
discussion groups were stimulating to the 
librarians who led them. Leadership tech- 
niques and ways of directing discussion had 
to be learned and were not always easy. An 
interesting and unexpected result of the 
sessions was the decision of one of the 
teachers to register for classes in the library 
school at Columbia this summer! 


Suppression of Freedom 


Att OF THESE happy incidents are en- 
couraging, but there is another aspect 


of school librarianship to be considered, less 


tangible but no less important. “That is the 
selection of the books to be used in the 
libraries. Possibly our day is no more frus- 
trated, suspicious, decadent than any post- 
war period. Some of us can remember 
the hysteria after the First World War. 
Russia was feared and hated then, and to 
be called a “Bolshie” was the ultimate dis- 
grace. The younger generation snatched 
feverishly at gaiety, seizing the second best 
as if realizing that the best was lost for- 
ever. Traditional standards vanished, and 
nothing took their place. 

One of the dismaying signs of our times 
is the growth of organized attempts to 
suppress freedom of research and inquiry. 
Most Americans are unsympathetic to com- 
munism and believe that if people are 
acquainted with all systems of government, 
they will decide in favor of democracy. 
Yet the House Subcommittee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities is trying to prove that com- 
munism is being fostered by current moving 
pictures and books. Alarming signs of 
hysteria are found on every side. A recent 
number of Publishers’ Weekly comments on 
the subversive evidence uncovered: 


Ginger Rogers, appearing in “Tender Com- 
rade” (psst—notice the second half of that 
title!), was supposed to say, “Share and share 
alike—that’s democracy.” She refused, and the 
sinister line went to some poor dupe of the 
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Kremlin. The prize-winning “Best Years of 
Our Lives” is said to contain communist 
propaganda because (a) a businessman is 
shown depriving a discharged soldier of a seat 
on a plane, (b) the same soldier is shown 
being given a cool welcome at the drugstore 
where he used to work, and (c) a super- 
patriot who suggests we should have fought 
Russia instead of the Axis is knocked out. To 
label a movie communist on these grounds— 
particularly a movie adapted by Robert Sher- 
wood, who wrote the anti-communist play, 
There Shall Be No Night—would be laugh- 
able if it weren’t for the cumulative effect 
on Hollywood’s output of such frequently re- 
peated attacks. Who can blame the film 
makers for being cautious, who can blame the 
story editors for passing over outstanding 
novels of social comment, if the reward for 
honesty is to be tagged a communist? 


Just as ridiculous and as dangerous is 
the attempt to smear Dorothy Parker, 
Langston Hughes, Paul Robeson, Norman 
Corwin, Henrietta Buckmaster, and other 
writers with the epithet “fellow-travelers.” 
Complacently we say, “Oh, it couldn’t 
happen here. ‘Their books would never 
be banned here just because the authors had 
some liberal ideas or read the New Re- 
public.” But it can happen in any part of 
the country. Witness the recent uproar 
over Howard Fast’s Citizen Tom Paine in 
New York and over Building America and 
the Stewart pamphlet on Soviet Russia in 
California. These are symptoms of the ris- 


_ing tide of intolerance and the suppression 


of freedom of thought and inquiry through- 
out the country. The only remedy is a 
re-examination of the Bill of Rights and in- 
sistence on maintaining the essential free- 
doms. 


Quality of Books 


E ARE CONCERNED, too, over the 

quality of recent books. Their sub- 
stance is as cheap as their format. I quote 
a library’s annotations on a few of the 
recent novels: 


The heroine’s fever for crap games, roulette 
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wheels, and horses operated to the exclusion 
of everything else. 

After a year of amnesia, the hero recovers 
mentally to a remembrance of his past. More 
than a liberal amount of liberal morals. 

Deterioration of a man—poor-white down 
in Georgia. In Faulkner tradition—not for 
the tender-skinned. 

Scene is Vienna where the forces of occupa- 
tion are using a nunnery. Ít isn't everyone's 
meat. 

A smashing brutal montage of all types of 
„personalities in the professional prize ring. 
A hard-socking shocker—a book for men al- 
most entirely. 


These novels are not intended for school 
library shelves, of course. But last winter 
at the monthly book breakfasts of the school 
librarians, two-thirds of the books on the 
selected lists of twenty or thirty titles were 
reviewed and dismissed with the com- 
ments: "Not suited to school libraries" or 
"For mature readers only." 

We congratulate ourselves on omitting 
such books from the school library shelves, 
but boys and girls are reading them. They 
get them at home, from the book clubs, from 
rental libraries. Not long ago the librarian 
of a public library was invited to judge 
a costume contest in a southern California 
high school. “The idea was for the students 
to impersonate favorite characters in books. 
Ninety per cent appeared wreathed with 
beer bottles, or with serpents coiled around 
their arms, or with bedraggled garments 
supposed to represent disorders of the mind. 
The characters were chosen from Jane 
Eyre, Suds in Your Eye, The Snake Pit, 
The Lost Weekend, The Sun Is My Un- 
doing. The winner was the monster from 
Frankenstein. 

Not all of today's books are lurid or 
sophisticated. Many are merely common- 
place. Mass production combined with ad- 
vertising,. extravagant and unrestrained, is 
matched by negligent reviewing and hasty 
purchase. The popularity of second-rate 
best-sellers reveals our lowered standards 
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and our acceptance of the mediocre. 

This is not a picture of unmitigated 
gloom. “Thomas Wolfe’s poem, What Is 
Man? begins in devastating pessimism. 
Only one-sixth of the life of a human being, 
“this moth of time,” has any value: 


This is man, 

And one wonders why he wants to live at all 

A third of his life is lost and deadened under 

sleep; . 

Another third is given to sterile labor; 

A sixth is spent in all his goings and his 
comings, 

Ín the moil and shuffle of the streets, 

In thrusting, shoving, pawing. 

How much of him is left then, 

For a vision of the tragic stars? 

How much of him is left 

'To look upon the everlasting earth? 

How much of him is left for glory 

And the making of great songs? 


Yet this brief sixth part of his life, 
Thomas Wolfe says, has the exultation 
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we associate with the power of books 
There is belief and faith in greatness still 
to be if we can find it. Librarians still 
have a mora) obligation to be intelligent. 
To be an intelligent school librarian today 
involves a perception of the dangers of 
witch-hunting and of mediocrity, and an 
added emphasis on positive books. If the 
world is not to end either with a bang or 
with a whimper (as T. S. Eliot suggests), 
it will be because goodwill and intelligence, 
based on thoughtful reading, are developed 
in the younger generation. To quote 
Thomas Wolfe again: 


And who shall say— 

Whatever disenchantment follows— 
"That we ever forget magic, 

Or that we can ever betray, 

On this leaden earth, 

'The apple-tree, the singing, 

And the gold? 


Registration Fees for ALA. Conferences 


A ITS meeting October 15-18, the Executive Board voted that the recommendation of 
the Budget Committee with regard to registration fees for the Midwinter Conference 
and the Atlantic City Conference be approved: $3 for Midwinter; for Atlantic City, $5 
weekly, $2 daily; that effective use of monitoring be made to require payment of fees; 
that the divisions be asked to support monitoring on the basis that payment be made to 
divisions of a portion of the registration fee amounting to 10 per cent of divisional allot- 


ments for 1946-47. 
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Paper Presented at San Francisco 
on July 1! 


- Serving Children in a Large County 


IRENE BRANHAM 


F THE SIX patterns of local units 

recommended in the “National 

Plan for Public Library Service,” 
Kern County, Calif., falls under the second, 
namely, “county libraries serving the entire 
area of large counties.” It covers an area 
of eight thousand square miles with an esti- 
mated population of around two hundred 
thousand. Within its boundaries are moun- 
tains, desert, and valley. Principal indus- 
tries range from agriculture and cattle 
ranching to oil and mining. 

If they were organized separately, only 
three of the twenty urban areas, including 
Greater Bakersfield, could possibly meet the 
Post-War Standards for Public Libraries 
of a minimum budget of $25,000. Com- 
bined as one unit, this year’s budget, which 
will exceed $300,000, will provide $1.50 
per capita, the standard for reasonably good 
service for every person in the county, re- 
gardless of where he lives. 

Due to economic and geographical con- 
ditions, methods of service to children in 
the area vary and are changed whenever 


1Given at a joint meeting of the Division of Libra- 


ries for Children and Young People, Library Extension 
Division, Public Libraries Division, and Trustees Di- 
vision. 


© @Miss Branwam, supervisor of children's work, Kern 


County Free Library, Bakersfield, Calif, is a native of 
Indianapolis and attended Western Reserve University 
and the Indiana Library Commission summer school. 
Her positions include acting librarian of the Atlantic 
County Library, Mays Landing, N.J., children's librarian 
of the Cleveland Public Library, assistant and chil- 
dren's librarian of the Indianapolis Public Library. 
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local conditions warrant. The three main 
avenues of service are through branches, 
stations, and rural schools. 

There are two outstanding advantages in 
this large unit. First is the book collection, 
which is of sufficient size to meet both the 
recreational and educational demands made 
upon it. A child living far out on the 
desert or on an isolated mountain ranch has 
as easy access to a book so often labeled in 
reviews, “for large collections,” as one liv- 
ing within walking distance of the head- 
quarters library. “There are enough trained 
children's librarians to read all books before 
purchase, thus insuring an unbiased collec- 
tion of high standard. The difficulty caused 
by gifts of undesirable books from well- 
meaning local residents is eliminated by the 
central purchase of books. ‘The community 
librarian refers such gifts to headquarters, 
and thus the personal element does not enter 
into the final decision. 

‘Types of books which are not read in one 
area do not become deadwood but are 
moved to another part of the county where 
children’s interests differ. | Constantly 
changing collections in the small stations 
and schools stimulate children’s interest in 
reading. In a small school where there had 
been a basic collection of books for several 
years the teacher was told to return any 
books she wished and select new ones from 
the bookmobile. The books included in 
this basic collection were excellent, but after 
several years’ use they had lost their appeal 
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and had been stored away in a dark closet. 
Both teacher and children expressed great 
delight upon hearing they were to have new 
ones, and it was not long before the school 
supervisor spoke of revived interest in read- 
ing in that school and in others in the dis- 
trict. 

In industries such as mining and oil, one 
section of the county will have a boom 
period and then become almost a ghost 
town. Statistics are constantly checked to 
watch these developments, and the books are 
moved to where they will receive constant 
use. 

The children's book collection is coordi- 
nated with that of the school department to 
avoid duplication. According to California 
law, a school district may join the county 
library and give an amount annually for 
books and other library service. The mini- 
mum is fifty dollars per teacher. All but 
the largest schools join this service in Kern 
County. Supplementary texts and unit ma- 
terial, as well as maps, globes, etc., are 
bought with this money, while the children's 
department furnishes recreational reading. 
Both book funds go further in their special 
fields with duplication at a minimum. 


Can Provide Trained Personnel 


qs SECOND great advantage of the 

large unit is the benefit of trained per- 
sonnel working directly with children and 
with adults interested in children's books 
and reading. There are seven trained 
children's librarians. They staff children's 
rooms in three large branches, seven part- 
time school branches, and at the hospital 
library. In addition, they visit community 
branches and schools. They take the book- 
mobile to rural schools not served by com- 
munity branches or stations. In this way, 
every child of school age in the county is 
reached. All books taken from the book- 
mobile are charged to the teacher and not 
to the children. The teacher, in turn, lends 
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the books to children for home use. How- 
ever, the children help in the selection of 
books and it is here that the value of 
trained personnel on the bookmobile lies. 
The children's librarian assists them in find- 
ing any information they may want, sug- 
gests good books that open up new fields 
of interest to them. Book talks and stories 
are given as time permits, often when the 
teacher is selecting supplementary material 
from the school department half of the 
bookmobile with the help of a staff member 
from the school department. 

What these stories mean to children in 
isolated areas was demonstrated when a 
one-room desert school produced a perfect 
attendance at 6:30 in the evening to hear 
the storyteller who was late because of 
motor trouble, An experienced teacher 
went to another one-room desert school 
where: she had been warned the pupils 
were "problem children." "They were sul- 
len and unfriendly. When the librarian 
arrived, she asked her to tell a humorous 
story. After it was over, she said it was 
the first time she had seen two of the chil- 
dren smile. “The librarians became as inter- 
ested as the teacher in changing the attitude 
of these children and books were used in 
the project. By the end of the year, they 
were organized as a city government, taking 
great pride in the building and grounds, 
and were publishing a monthly school paper 
which they sent to the librarian regularly. 
Included in each issue were notes on books. 


Weekly Radio Story Hour 


NE OTHER means.of contact with the 

children has been established recently, 
that of a weekly radio story hour. After the 
story, any announcement concerning library 
affairs may be made over the air. While 
this program does not reach the entire 
county, due to atmospheric conditions, it 
does provide contact with rural children 
who would be unable to attend story hours 
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held in community branches. 

Children’s librarians also assist the 
untrained library personnel who man 
all but the largest community branches. 
‘They help them organize their work with 
schools and community groups. They visit 
the branches, giving book talks and library 
instruction and telling stories. Even though 
some requests for service come directly to 
headquarters from schools and adult groups, 

„contacts are made through the local li- 
brarian where possible in order to further 
local interest and pride in their own insti- 
tution. We do not want them to feel that 
they are just an outpost of a large county 
department. “These branch librarians are 
also given in-service training in children’s 
work at regional meetings held several times 
a year in four areas of the county. Such 
subjects as children’s books and authors, 
how to introduce books to children, and 
the use of reference material are discussed. 


Unsolved Problems 


Wes this county system, there are 

still unsolved problems and unreached 
goals, Rural children who are supplied with 
books through schools do not have adequate 
summer service, Even if the bookmobile 
were to continue its school visits or if sta- 
tions were established with local help, the 
children who come to these schools by bus 
during the year would have no means of 
transportation in the summer.  Recrea- 
tional programs are being instituted in some 
of these rural areas and library cooperation 
with them has helped to some extent in 
providing an opportunity to get the books 
to the reader. 

A special type of librarian is needed for 
this field work—one who can make a direct 
appeal to children on her first contact with 
them, for visits are necessarily far apart. 
More children's librarians are needed to 
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cover the territory so that these visits may 
be more frequent. The greatest criticism 
regarding the service to children is that 
visits are too far apart. “Transportation of 
staff becomes a problem in a county where 
public transportation facilities are limited. 
An additional bookmobile is needed. 

More branch buildings are needed to take 
care of a rapidly growing population. Six 
years ago it was discovered that on the edge 
of the county, out on the Mojave Desert, 
there was a group of seventeen families with 
no local library service available. A deposit 
station was placed in the one general store 
serving the area. Today the town of 
Ridgecrest boasts a population of two thou- 
sand. This sudden growth from a settle- 
ment to a busy town was due to the fact 
that a naval ordnance test station was es- 
tablished six miles away. This is a city 
within itself with a population of ten 
thousand and a school which receives book- 
mobile service. “The Ridgecrest branch is 
now housed in the home of a public-spirited 
citizen, but it would be used much more if 
a library building were available. 


Regional Branches Needed 


EGIONAL BRANCHES in four distinct 
areas of the county would facilitate 
problems of effective supervision. Much 
travel time would be saved if a children’s 
librarian were placed in each of the four 
districts to give service to both branches and 
schools within that area. 

Features of the national plan which are 
already in use in the county just described 
have proved practical and effective in bring- 
ing library service to the children. The na- 
tional plan will also serve as a guide in 
working out these unsolved problems and 
goals yet to be reached before the library 
service is uniform in quality throughout the 
county. 


Presented at Young People’s Reading 


Round Table Luncheon, San Francisco, July 3 


Reading Guidance tor Young People 


ELEANOR KIDDER 


WONDER how many librarians have seen 

a Montgomery Ward mail-order cata- 

log lately? ‘Those who have are fami- 
liar with the technique of grading and de- 
scribing the merchandise. It is on the posi- 
tive side, . The minimum in quality and price 
is labeled good, attractively described. 
Better, without disparaging good, points out 
superior advantages and allures the cus- 
tomer. Best, still without deprecating the 
first two, glowingly displays charms and 
worth for those satisfied only with the 
finest. Thus they flatter and fill the needs 
of all, regardless of purse. 

Similarly the young people’s librarian 
deals with her wares: books. The categories 
are not exactly labeled, but she knows that 
her customers are variously equipped in 
emotional and mental maturity and capacity 
to read and absorb the written word. Her 
adaptation of books to the various readers is 
called reading guidance. It is the core of 
our work, but, like breathing, unless we are 


@Miss Kipper, young people's librarian of the 
Seattle Public Library, is a native New Yorker and 
a graduate of Westminster College, Utah, and of the 
University of Washington School of Librarianship. 
Her professional library experience includes positions 
in the young people's division and in charge of the 
intermediate department in the Public Library, 
Rochester, N.Y., children’s librarian of the Public 
Library, Mishawaka, Ind., school librarian, Junior 
High School, Ogden, Utah, and children’s librarian 
in the Brooklyn Public Library. She has held various 
offices in the Division of Libraries for Children and 
Young People and its sections, and was last year the 
treasurer of the division. 








analytical we probably give little thought 
to the mechanics. What, then, are the 
aims and means of reading guidance for 
young people? 

The phrase itself has a faintly academic 
tinge. “To some of us it connotes a policy 
of improvement imposed consciously or un- 
consciously on a reader who may or may 
not be willing. We advocate steppingstones 
of the low grade to the high, possibly from 
fiction to nonfiction, since for some obscure 
and antique reason more merit attaches in 
the library world to reading and withdraw- 
ing a book with a number on it. This 
attitude has of late given way to consulting 
our readers’ interests and wishes. ' Within 
the framework of young people’s interests, 
how do we hope to exert reading guidance? 

Young people are interested in the state 
of the world and the nation in relation to 
themselves. They realize the gravity of 
the problems they will try to solve shortly. 
With a guilty conscience at the condition of 
affairs they are to inherit, we earnestly de- 
sire to prepare them for it. It is our obli- 
gation to give them access to the most en- 
lightened, fairest thought on these prob- 
lems and to bring the material to their 
attention. This is easy, for there is an ava- 
lanche of. informational material. The 
information itself is not an end. 

To be able to form an honest, independ- 
ent opinion on which to base actions is an 
end which few citizens are willing or able 
to attain. Subjected to biases, the citizen 
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is seldom exhorted to weigh and reflect, 
reject or accept by process of thought. He 
Is urged to accept blindly the prejudice 
most appealing to him. Books can have 
this aspect, too, but the very process of 
reading gives time for cooler appraisal. 
Moreover, the library has all sides of a 
question. So, our ideal is to give young 
people the best and fairest of this material 
and not to indoctrinate but to give them the 
opportunity to choose and accept well- 
founded opinions. ‘Thus, we equip them to 
go forth to create a better world or at least 
prevent the present sorry one from explod- 
ing in their faces. 

Beyond this function of the book as an 
informational tool is the book as related to 
the individual. “This ranges from enter- 
tainment value to the enlargement of the 
individual's comprehension of his fellows 
and the world they share. “They perceive 
the universality of their thoughts and emo- 
tions and their relationship to the world. 
'This is the reading that can nourish the 
inner strength which gives the individual 
balance and security in a mad, unbalanced 
world. Others have met these problems, 
others have more difficult problems and 
have expressed youth's aspirations and hopes 
in inspiring language. 


Low Reading Tastes 


AE PRETTY picture, I hear you say, 
and how does that relate to the boy 
who will read nothing but weird and fan- 
tastic stories? How is one to guide him on 
to these poetical and beneficial paths? 

The answer is, perhaps you cannot. Re- 
member those three grades of quality: good, 
better, best. Some will never progress be- 
yond the first. By all means let us have 
our ideals and our standards. Help the 
young person to mature as fast as possible 
in spirit and taste but remember that the 
library is an institution of voluntary educa- 
tion and some wish to use it for pure pleas- 
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Make the best the most attractive 
but do not oversell or use high pressure. 

How to combine the earnest purpose of 
preparing our young people spiritually for 
life and intellectually to cope with the 
world, with the deft touch that guides un- 
felt? How to maintain our amateur stand- 
ing with no ax to grind, plumping for the 
well-rounded life but refusing to be another 
channeled propaganda agent even in the 
good and liberal cause? 

You all know and employ these means 
of guidance. 

First, through the book collection. A 
well-selected group of books with a wide 
range of mental and emotional appeal is in 
itself the most potent guidance. Select the 
books with their interests in mind, not 
yours. I cannot tell you the number of 
times adults have told me scornfully, while 
evaluating a book intended for young peo- 
ple, “I thought it was silly. It bored me.” 
Literary style is fine, but only a percentage 
of books should be chosen for that alone, 
for only a few have the capacity to appre- 
ciate them. Set standards of verity and 
minimum literary requirements; use com- 
mon sense in applying the latter. Have a 
good reason for every title in the collection 
and then accept them without further apol- 
ogy. If it is a simple, elementary action 
story meant to entertain the boy whose mind 
is blind to literary style and intricacy, ac- 
knowledge the use of the book and do not 
blush when the visiting librarian spies it. 
You can point with pride, if you will, at 
the provision you have made for those en- 
dowed with more complex minds. You 


ure. 


_may chant your motto: good, better, best. 


Turn loose the young people in a collection 
which combines their interests with possibil- 
ities for growth and watch the results. 
Well-annotated lists can steer him to 
types of books especially interesting or use- 
ful to him. This form of guidance can be 
used on a mass scale. Displays, keyed con- 
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cretely to his interests, are again a form of 
guidance. Clubs can be a fine intensive 
kind of guidance for a limited number and, 
through meetings open to others, they can be 
extended beyond the select few. 


Mass Guidance 


A FAR AS the librarian's personal activi- 

ties are concerned, she has two special 
opportunities. One is for mass guidance. 
With book talks she can reach the entire 
high school population. If she is willing to 
spend time and energy preparing material 
and then visiting class after class, she will 
find here her most fertile field. Let her 
not waste this priceless opportunity trying 
to tell about the catalog or Readers” Guide 
by remote control. Let her deafen her ears 
to the plea of faculty that her talk dovetail 
into the curriculum. “We are studying 
essays—won't you talk about them?” Here 
is a chance to tell about the books they are 
missing. Practical, hard-boiled sense will 


guide her in selection of titles—worth - 


while, yes, but also vivid and genuinely 
interesting. With proper preparation and 
effort, attention will be rapt and courteous, 
enthusiasm high. The pleasant glow of 
achievement and success will, however, have 
a few setbacks. “Two of these avid listeners 
rushed the length of the city to arrive at 
the library when I did, to tell me of their 
pleasure and determination to take some 
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books. When I asked which of those I had 
talked about they wanted, one hastily re- 
plied, “Oh, none of those. We want For- 
ever Amber and The Diary of a Chamber- 
maid,” So much for the careful, hygienic 
selection of books for the young. 


Personal Assistance 


T HIS BRINGS us to the last form of guid- 

ance, personal assistance. The librarian 
here brings into play the necessary combi- 
nation of cross-questioner, psychologist, 
mind reader, salesman, and omniverous 
reader and retentive memory. She must be 
ready to utter an impromptu book talk to 
back every recommendation or to watch in 
silence a fumbling choice after assistance 
has been refused. The goal of this type of 
guidance is to develop independent judg- 
ment, not clinging dependence on the li- 
brarian. Keep the personal touch but don’t 
tie apron strings. Be ready to find the 
focal point of interest and then turn them 
loose in the available material. -Accept the 


fact that not all your efforts to stir some of ` 


the readers much beyond the limits of that 
first grading, good, are successful. There 
are others bounded by no limits. Render to 
each the help he can take advantage of, and 
reading guidance becomes a vital service, 
no longer an academic phrase. 


1 P.S. After some probing, trial and error, free choice 
was offered and they went off clasping Green Years and 
Winter Wheat. 


N e OTHER COUNTRY in the world can save free institutions except America, for no other 
country has simultaneously both the tradition of freedom and the power to make 


it a reality. But America cannot make freedom live without an education which is itself 
inspired by democratic thought and action. `.. We have sacrificed hundreds of thousands 
of lives and expended billions of our wealth, much of it irreplaceable, in a battle for human 
freedom. All of this expenditure and sacrifice will have been in vain unless free institu- 
tions and human values can be successful in action. Education can save freedom in the 
years to come if it senses its responsibilities and organizes itself for effective action. 
“EpucaTion Can Save FREEDOM” by Ernest O. Melby 
Association of American Colleges Bulletin, May 1947 
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Presented at the Meeting of the Children’s Library 


Association, San Francisco, June 30 


The Preschool Story Hour 


ETHEL C. Karrick 


HE ONE HUNDRED preschool chil- 
l dren who stormed the doors of a 
branch library recently could hard- 
ly have been visualized a few years ago. 
With staf shortages to face today, the 
question arises, “Why preschool at all?” 
What motive do we have for entering the 
field of preschool activity? As an educa- 
tional and cultural institution, I suppose 
the library could hardly afford to ignore 
this period of childhood which has had the 
attention in recent years of leaders in such 
fields as medicine, education, and religion. 
As children's librarians our primary pur- 
pose is to introduce books and the library to 
children as soon as possible and in the most 
pleasant manner. The story hour for the 
very young child seems the natural medium 
through which the introduction may be 
made. Our first thought is to give pleasure, 
to share happiness. We have tried to make 
each story hour a rounded experience in 
the life of the child by relating stories, 
pictures, poetry, and music to form a pleas- 
ing whole. 
There is no doubt in our mind as to the 
purpose and desirability of preschool, but 
there may be a great deal of controversial 








@Miss Karricx, children's assistant at the Campbell 
Branch of the Detroit Public Library, is a native of 
Detroit, attended Wayne University and Western 
Reserve University School of Library Science, and all 
of her library experience has been in the Detroit 
Public Library, first as a page, then as a clerk, then 
as a junior assistant in the children's department. 








opinion as to its form. The preschool story 
hour still remains largely experimental and 
the form it takes depends upon the ex- 
perience, personality, and philosophy of the 
individual who conducts it. We can touch 
only briefly upon some of these contro- 
versial issues, for they only confuse the 
beginner and may well be left in the realm 
of theory until some later date. As for the 
practical hints, what does go on in a pre- 
school story hour? Anything and every- 
thing! It is certainly the one place where 
anything may happen and where the un- 
expected is always expected. 

Story hours vary from the true story 
hour with perhaps five or six simple stories 
told, to any number of combinations of 
poetry, stories, music, finger plays, rhymes, 
dramatics, and even a little handicraft 
thrown in now and then. (It goes without 
saying that every story hour has a party 
sooner or later.) Each of us has his own 
theories and pet routines. 

To the beginner I think there could be 
no better advice than “ample preparation” 
with simple things. Remember the child’s 
short attention span. Always be prepared 
with a little more material than you ex- 
pect to use. Be sure that your material is 
simple enough and varied enough. While 
you may repeat a story any number of times 
in a season, preschoolers are also human. 
The song or finger play or story that has 
pleased before may suddenly lose its charm. 
Something new to draw upon may save one 
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from facing mutiny. Action songs are 
wonderful. A story that seems too long 
and on the verge of failure is often saved 
by suggesting that we play the story or act 
it out. 
of the period but must sometimes be guided 
or subtly limited. The larger the group 
the more one has to draw upon personal 
experiences and energies for every child is 
“different from every other child” and some- 
times is rather intent upon proving it. 

Whenever possible a little extra touch 
to the room such as garden flowers in the 
spring, a fire in the fireplace during the 
very cold winter weeks, a special picture or 
perhaps even a few cut-outs put up for the 
nursery hour only, give the preschooler a 
feeling of importance as well as a certain 
inner satisfaction. 

That children love color we know, but 
we sometimes forget this when dressing for 
. our preschool day. It is always worth 
while to make the first story hour a grand 
occasion with “teacher” looking her best 
and brightest. Even a gay hankie or a 
shiny pin offers a subject for conversation. 


Size of Group 


H” LARGE a group one should attempt 
is another question often asked. The 
consensus seems to be that ten to fifteen 
children is the ideal size for a story hour 
group of this age. The small group allows 
for the close contact between teacher and 
child—the actual touching of the dress or 
fingering the picture book. Children's li- 
brarians have had groups with as few as 
five in below zero, weather and the extreme 
of one hundred when the story hour notice 
was printed in “the shopping news.” The 
question of limiting enrolment is a de- 
batable one. In large cities some agencies 
have tried dividing groups and holding two 
separate nursery story hours in one week 
but mothers, believing that twice the benefit 
might be derived by attendance twice a 
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week, defeated their purpose. Falling back 
upon student aid or clerks and part-time 
people who have an innate talent for work 
with small children are means now being 
utilized whenever possible by the preschool 
storyteller who realizes that a large group 
could be more easily handled if more 
children’s librarians were available. Facing 
the alternative of dispersing the preschool 
group entirely, due to inadequate staff, one 
branch turned the group over to a willing 
mother. There is the problem of finding 
the right parent and the more serious ob- 
jection that part of the benefits children 
derive from the preschool story hour is due 
to the change from child-parent relation- 
ship to the child-librarian companionship. 

Whatever size group one works with 
eventually, there are preliminary steps 
necessary for those contemplating organiz- 
ing a first story hour. The personal touch 
is still a very dependable aid in salesman- 
ship and many of the most loyal preschoolers 
were originally enrolled via the eagle-eye- 
and-pounce system. Use the eagle-eye to 
note any preschooler that enters the build- 
ing and then pounce on the parent and talk 
fast. Even though the parent is dubious, 
secure the name and address and the child’s 
name and age. A little follow-up, such as 
a card to the parent or a special picture in- 
vitation to the child, has something of the 
"free sample" appeal and you find yourself 
on the way to a story hour group. Posters 
and newspapers are also great aids. Ad- 
vance enrolment is always wise. This gives 
the children’s librarian an opportunity to 
collect not only essential data concerning the 
youngsters but enables one to glean a bit of 
family background as well. ‘The latter is 
often the key to understanding the “prob- 
lem” child in any group. 

The question of problem children leads 
right back to the question of problem 
parents. Those of us who feel that the 
nursery story hour is primarily for the 
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story hour group itself. 
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^p child feel that we have the backing of many 


educators and nursery schools in our belief 
that the child develops independence and 
makes social adjustments more rapidly with- 
out the parent. It makes for a freer re- 
lationship between child and storyteller. 


Prepare for Separation 


rr THE CHILD is properly prepared ahead 

of time for the separation that leads to 
a good time, if he knows his mother will 
be outside the door or across the room as 
the case may be, he is more likely to enter 
the room without too much preliminary 
fuss. Never expect a preschooler to sit 
still the whole period. The very young 
will leave the group several times to see 
mother or to look at a book. For the first 
two or three story hours it is always well 
to warn parents not to go beyond calling 
distance. [his is sometimes a blow to the 
“T-have-an-errand” mother but it will help 
her immeasurably a few weeks later. To 
the extremely shy child it is a torture to be 
pushed ‘into a group by a demanding or 
overanxious parent. A child may be in- 
vited to join the group but he must be 
assured that he doesn’t have to do anything 
against his will insofar as joining the story 
hour is concerned. One must constantly 
reassure some mothers that they are not 
wasting their time if two or three weeks 
pass before the child goes beyond the edge 
of the circle. It has been our experience 
that the “clinging” period is only prolonged 
when the mother is permitted to join the 
‘There are, of 
course, many arguments favoring the theory 
that the parent profits by attending the 
story hour. I do not deny that this may 
be true in some cases, but in general we do 
not hold our story hours for the training 
of parents. My own particular pattern 
of satisfying parental curiosity is the hold- 
ing of a special Christmas story hour and 
a May festival to which parents are cordi- 
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ally invited. These may not be typical 
story hours but even teachers hold demon- 
stration lessons for parents and visitors. 

In discussing the library story hour, Dr. 
Mary Gutteridge, Merrill Palmer Nursery 
School, Detroit, described the story hour as 


4 social situation and a learning situation. 


The latter included the handling of books, 
the love of books, and the knowledge af 
how to get along in public places. Li- 
brarians have stressed these benefits in many 
of their early reports on preschool. It is a 
learning situation with many secondary 
products growing out of the story hour. 
To me, one of the finest results of story- 
telling to the younger group is the fact that 
in the very act of storytelling we help the 
child to develop his imagination. A story 
short enough for his attention span and 
appealing to his age interest, told with the 
voice, expressions, gestures, and emotional 
reactions of a storyteller in sympathy with 
her story, gives the small child a chance to 
draw mental pictures, to develop his imagi- 
nation, to substitute his own creations for 
picture book illustrations. It is the type 
of thing he does not get when mother reads 
aloud from a picture book that his eyes are 
devouring. True, he needs both experi- 
ences, but my point is that we are still 
teaching in a story hour untouched by any 
nursery school frills. If you are not averse 
to adding finger plays, rhymes, counting 
games, songs, singing games, and imagina- 
tive play, you are of course adding im- 
measurably to the child’s outlook, broaden- 
ing his horizon or child-world. 


Breaking the Ice 


po THE BEGINNING work in presctiool 
there is the first moment when perhaps 
an inexperienced storyteller faces an in- 
experienced group of children. That mo- 
ment may set the pace for the rest of the 
period. My own favorite opening routine 
to gain the child's attention for the first 
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few seconds is that of counting ourselves 
with the old nursery rhyme, “One, two, but- 
ton my shoe; three, four, shut the door,” 
etc. If the group is larger than, say, 
twenty, one just makes up his own rhymes 
as he goes along. We may then follow up 
with a well-known nursery song such as 
“Little Jack Horner” or the always popu- 
lar “Peek-a-boo.” Gestures, of course, are 
part of the song. By this time the group 
may be ready for the first story. With a 
group meeting for the first or second time 
it is far safer to depend upon such favorites 
as “Ask Mr. Bear,” “The Three Billy 
Goats Gruff,” or “Little Duckling Tries 
His Voice.” These are within the atten- 
tion span of the average young child and 
they allow for sound effects. They are also 
usually sufficiently well-known so that the 
storyteller may meet any emergency and 
still continue the telling of the story. 


By-Products 


T IS IMPOSSIBLE to recite all of the un- 
usual stories and some of the remarkable 
by-products of the nursery story hour. In 
some cases we have only the parents’ vol- 
unteered information. In others, it has 
been a personal pleasure to watch the child’s 
gradual development both personal and so- 


cial. The shy child, the backward child, 
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the sensitive and the overconfident, the 
child overindulged with attention, and the 
occasional child who needs more affection, 
they are all brought together in the library 
group and need help in making their social 
readjustments. Learning the art of asso- 
ciating with other children is difficult but 
usually accomplished in due time. Along 
with this the preschool story hour has given 
the child something definitely his own which 
he hugs to his heart with as much joy 
as any adult with “a room of one’s own.” 

When evaluating your own preschool ac- 
tivity or that of others it is always well to 
remember that you reach the parent through 
the child and thus serve the present gen- 
eration, but you build for the future with 
the child. “That is why it is my contention 
that we must ring doorbells. We must let 
people know the wealth we have to offer, 
wealth which can be obtained in no other 
way except through books. We must wel- 
come them as guests and offer them the 
library as another place in which to follow 
the democratic practice of “talking things 
over." If we can give no more than a 
faint sense of continuity, an introduction to 
enduring values, a touch of beauty and 
humor, or a warmth and sympathy of un- 
derstanding to these children, we have had 
our small share in the future. 


pene is the cause of inefficiency; ignorance underlies crime; ignorance leads to 


prejudices, economic blunders, ill will, and wars. 


At long last, our Eric Johnstons, 


Henry Kaisers, as well as official statesmen and leaders in Congress, give as the means of 
solving the complex problems of our day: Education, more education, higher education, 
world-wide education. This belief, being emphasized so vigorously by men of action, is a 
realization of Horace Mann’s conviction that education for all is the greatest discovery of 
man. . . . Democratic customs and governments cannot be established upon ignorance. The 
enduring strength of a free society must come through untrammelled education of all its 
people. 
“Do You BELIEVE IN Your Jos?” by Joseph Allen 
A.A.U.P. Bulletin, Summer 1946 issue 
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An Abstracted Version of a Paper Presented 


from the Trustee’s Viewpoint in San Francisco! 


The Costs of Public Libraries 


FRED C. INKSTER 


IBRARIES have been harassed by lack of 
finances. Specialists in various fields 
of library work should be coopera- 

tively employed, so that the smallest village 
would get the advantage of the experts’ 
work, although it would never be able to 


buy their service itself. 


The federal government should allocate 
$50,000,000 a year toward library service 
throughout the states; and this should be 
matched by the state governments on a per- 
centage basis—40, 50, 60 per cent, or what- 
ever is desirable. “The county should match 
the state's contribution on a 50/50 basis, 
but the state would furnish all the trained 
personnel as its share and the county would 
furnish all the physical properties. The 
relationship between the counties and towns 
would be on the same basis, the town put- 


1 Given at a joint meeting of the Division of Libraries 
for Children and Young People, Library Extension 
Division, Public Libraries Division, and Trustees Divi- 
sion, 


(Mx. INKSTER is a member of the Clackamus County, 
Ore., .library board, a past president and member of 
the League of Oregon Cities, is an official of a paper 
company in Oregon, and a member of the council ot 
Oswego, Ore. He has been a moving spirit in the 
Clackamus County Library Association for a number 
of years. 


ting up the physical properties, including 
most of the books, and the county supply- 
ing the professional help and library service, 
as well as book deposits. 

Planning financial provisions for library 
service should be controlled by state and 
local library boards rather than by local or 
county budget committees. The trained 
librarian and the library board become 
pretty expert in determining the amount of 
money necessary for the proper operation 
of the library system. The county or city 
budget committee reviews the budget sub- 
mitted by the library board, but the mem- 
bers know nothing about the operation of 
the library system and in the short period 
of time which most of them take to revise 
a budget, they can, through lack of knowl- 
edge, ruin the best-laid plans that the li- 
brarian and board have made toward the 
operation of the library for the ensuing 
year. This does not seem to me to be the 
logical method of operation. 

It is impossible for a disinterested group 
to guide the financial future of a very much 
interested group and do it with any great 
degree of intelligence. There should be a 
cooperative system for financing which 
would minimize the influence of local ig- 
norance and short-sightedness. 
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Sponsored by the Board of 
Education for Librarianship* 


- The New Program at the University 
ot Denver 


Harriet E. Howe 


EMBERS of the faculty of the Uni- 

versity of Denver College of 

Librarianship attended the mid- 
winter meetings in Chicago. Individually 
and collectively they received the impression 
that a new alignment of education for the 
library profession was desired by many li- 
brarians, was being urged by others, was 
imminent, and should not be ignored. On 
their return faculty discussions were held 
and a plan agreed upon which was then pre- 
sented verbally to the dean of the graduate 
college of the university. The advantages 
and the stumbling blocks, so far as they had 
been foreseen, were presented and the dean 
gave his comments and approval. He took 
the proposal to the graduate council and 
then to the graduate faculty, both groups 


_1 Presented at a joint meeting with the Library Educa- 
gon Division and the Association of American Library 
chools. 
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Reserve University School -of Library Science, chief 
cataloger at the Minneapolis Public Library, head 
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Iowa Library, and instructor at the University of 
Illinois Library School and the University of Wash- 
ington Library School. Miss Howe is author of The 
Catalog and of “The First-Year Library-School Cur- 
riculum” in Library Trends. 








questioning and then voting unanimous ap- 
proval. “The council of deans composed of 
all the deans of the university voted unani- 
mously, and the chancellor was enthusiasti- 
cally in favor of the new arrangement. 

A letter was framed and sent on Feb. y, 
1947, to the secretary of the A.L.A. Board 
of Education for Librarianship, asking ‘if 
the College of Librarianship of the Uni- 
versity of Denver could be authorized to be- 
come an experimental school and could 
have its accrediting continued over the 
period of the experiment. The following 
letter dated Feb. 27, 1947, was received 
from the secretary of the board: 


I am very happy to report that the Board 
of Education for Librarianship has approved 
unanimously and with considerable enthusiasm 
the experimental program outlined in your 
letter of February seventh., The resolution 
submitted to the board reads as follows: 

"REsoLvED: That the Board of Education 
for Librarianship grant permission to the Uni- 
versity of Denver, College of Librarianship, 
to proceed with the experimental program 
described in a letter dated Feb. 7, 1947. It is 
understood that the accredited status of the 
library school will not be affected during the 
period of the experiment." 


Why was this new plan proposed and 
of what does 1t consist? First, there is a 
demand in many libraries for general assist- 
ants who do not aspire to high positions 


but who should know the rudiments of 
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library procedures and have at least a major 
in some subject field such as social sciences, 
humanities, physical or biological science, 
business administration. To meet this re- 
quest the college of librarianship is giving 
fifteen quarter hours of professional elective 
courses as one quarter of the senior year, 
using for this purpose the former first- 
quarter courses. This undergraduate ma- 
terial includes circulation and order work, 
a unit on the history and development of 
American libraries to give orientation to 
library work, cataloging, classification, and 
filing, book selection, and reference work. 
Satisfactory completion of these courses has 
been found to prepare for minor library 
positions and may help to supply sufficient 
subprofessional assistants to relieve the pro- 
fessional staff of many techniques with 
which it is now encumbered. Satisfactory 
completion of these undergraduate courses 
or their equivalent is also prerequisite for 
admission to the graduate part of the pro- 
gram. 


Need Subject Specialists 


ECOND, there is a constant demand in 

many libraries for staff members who, in 
addition to the present type of library edu- 
cation or administrative education, have 
done graduate specialized study in a subject 
field. To meet this second objective the 
college of librarianship has arranged a cur- 
riculum leading to the master’s degree in 
the fifth college year. This year’s work 
consists of the former second- and third- 
quarter courses supplemented by fifteen 
quarter hours of graduate courses in a field 
for which the student has adequate prepa- 
ration and a thesis or a professional library 
project. To illustrate, one student who has 


a good grounding in psychology is working . 


on a project for personnel setup for a li- 
brary, basing the proposals on library 
courses and courses taken in the field of 
public personnel administration. Another 
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is taking graduate courses in science, and 
another in statistical methods, in order to 
apply the knowledge to library work. A 
master’s degree in business administration Is 
possible for the student with requisite under- 
graduate courses in that field and with the 
combination of course work as just des- 
cribed. The chief advantages to the library 
profession of this scheme is the further 
subject knowledge gained and the fact that 
competition for personnel is now possible, 
since the master’s degree is obtainable in the 
fifth college year as it is in most other 
academic fields. 


Enthusiastic Response 


STATEMENT sent to all alumni an- 

nouncing the change in plans brought 
enthusiastic responses (except for one dis- 
senter who liked the idea but wished that 
some other school had tried it out first!). 
Letters have come from librarians in several 
sections of the country, although until the 
new bulletin was issued in June there had 
been no formal announcements. All letters 
that have come directly to the school are 
in accord with the idea, and several teachers 
of undergraduate library science courses in 
other institutions have asked if their stu- 
dents could be admitted to the graduate 
part of the Denver program. The answer 
has been, “Yes,” if these students can pass 
the Denver pretests with sufficiently high 
scores, these courses can then be accepted 
as the ‘equivalents’ in meeting the entrance 
requirements.” 

The questions at the other end of the 
scale are: May graduate courses already on 
record in a subject field be transferred to 
cover the one quarter devoted to the stu- 
dent’s subject field? The answer is, “Yes, 
up to ten quarter hours, if they have not 
been counted already toward another de- 
gree, one five-hour course in the same field 
being required in residence at Denver.” 
B.S. in L.S. graduates from Denver and 
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other accredited library schools have asked 
if they can take the extra quarter of work 
and receive the master's degree, and the 
answer is, “No, the plan is not retro- 
active.” There is a plan, however, which 
has been in operation for years at Denver 
by which those B.S. in L.S. graduates may 
transfer courses from that year's work as 
.a minor toward the master’s degree in a 
subject field. The A.B. graduates who 
have a major in library science also ask 
if they are eligible to work in the new plan, 
and again the answer is, “No, but the old 
plan is still in operation.” This is the plan 
by which these A.B. graduates may take 
three advanced courses in library science 
as a minor toward the master's degree in a 
subject field. “The master’s degree is not 
a new idea among the Denver alumni, 
forty-four of whom presented that degree 
on entrance, forty-three of whom have 
earned this degree since library school 
graduation, and forty-four of whom are en 
route to the degree, four of the latter being 
candidates for the degree in August 1947. 


Entering Under Old Plans 


()' 9 questions are: What about the 
students who were preparing to enter 
library school under the old plans? An- 
swer: They may finish under one of those 
plans or change to the new plan as they 
choose. Three or four seniors will finish 
with a major in library science. Several 
others are completing a subject major and 
will take the undergraduate professional 
electives as preparation for admission to the 
graduate program. These undergraduate 
courses will be offered in the summer, 
autumn, and winter quarters. The students 
who are carrying the library school year 
during the summer session had the choice, 
and many are completing as formerly sched- 
uled while several wish the higher degree. 
Of the forty students admitted to the 1947 
summer session first-quarter program, about 
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thirty are taking it as preliminary to ad- 
mission to the graduate program. 

Other queries raised about the new plan 
include the one concerning the reception 
of library science courses for credit in a 
graduate school. For example, a letter 
came from the Board of Education for 
Librarianship asking, among other things, 
what changes in course-content were re- 
quired by the graduate college at Denver 
so that the library courses there would 
receive graduate credit; to this a reply was 
sent stating that no changes had been sug- 
gested and that the Denver graduate col- 


lege had always considered the courses in . 


the college of librarianship as of graduate 
quality. The reception elsewhere depends 
largely upon the philosophy of the indi- 
vidual graduate school toward professional 
training on the graduate level and no gen- 
eralization will be attempted here. So far 
as the administrative relations at Denver 
between the college of librarianship and the 
graduate college, at present the library 
school program is being correlated with the 
requirements of the graduate college. 
There will be no change in designation of 
the college of librarianship during the ex- 
perimental period, 


Type III School Objections 


T HE EASE with which the change has 
been made at Denver may be partially 
explained by referring to the close integra- 
tion of the college of librarianship with the 
other parts of the university throughout 
the sixteen years of its existence. Where 
this integration does not exist in other in- 
stitutions there may be difficulties which 
were not met at Denver. The upper part 
of this program has had approbation from 
many librarians, and these M.A. graduates 
will doubtless be fitted easily into classifi- 
cation and pay plans and into candidacy 
for higher degrees. The chief objections 
from the Type III schools to the lower 
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limits seem to be that (1 ) no library student 
should be turned out with less than one year 
of professional preparation such as they now 
give and (2) that classification and pay 
plans "will be shot to pieces" by the new 
scheme. Since the students who go into 
library work with three courses only will be 
considered as subprofessional assistants, 
there cannot really be any objection on that 
score. Some Type III schools also object 
to "something new for the sake of something 
new." The master's degree for the fifth 
college year was suggested on good author- 
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ity in the standards proposed in 1924 by 
the Temporary Library Training Board, 
but it was not acceptable to the higher 
degrees committee of the Association of 
American Universities nor to the library 
schools. So the master’s degree for the fifth 
college year is not a new idea but an old 
one finally being tried out by a university 
approved by the Association of American 
Universities. Twenty years of thought 
are now being put into action and should 
help to make the experiment at Denver a 
success. 


Wants and Offers 


NOE of wants and offers are accepted 
from institutional members only. 


Such libraries are allowed fifteen lines of 


type per year free. he next five lines are 
one dollar; each additional five lines there- 
after are seventy-five cents. 

“Texas Lutheran College Library, Seguin, 
Katherine S. Diehl, librarian, wants: Read- 
ers Guide, v. 1, 1900-04, and U.S. Catalog, 
3d ed., 1912. Quote price. 

Great Neck Library, Great Neck, N.Y., 


Lucy M. Kinloch, librarian, wants: Library - 


Journal, Mar. 1, 1946, and 1945 and 1946 
indexes. 

Nassau County Union Catalogue, c/o 
Valley Stream Free Library, 132 Rockaway 
Avenue, Valley Stream, N.Y., wants: card 
catalog files. 

University of Minnesota Library, Min- 
neapolis 14, Raymond H. Shove, head, Ac- 
quisitions Dept., wants: 2 copies of Lowe's 


Public Library Administration. 

Waseca County Library, Waseca, Minn., 
Nellie B. Yantes, librarian, wants: Hew- 
itt’s Telling on the Trout and Secrets of 
the Salmon; Needham’s Trout Streams; 
Holden’s The Idyll of the Split Bamboo; 
and Parker’s Angling. 

Middlebury College Library, Middle- 
bury, Vt., Mrs. M. L. Fayer, librarian, 
wants to purchase: Natural History, 1933- 
38, also odd nos. 1927-29, 1932, 1939-40, 
1942-43; wants to secure on exchange: 
Scientific Monthly, incomplete volumes for 
1922, 1924-26, 1929, 1932, 1935, 1938, 
1943-44; offers: Nature Magazine, incom- 
plete volumes 11-14, 30, 32-33, Scientific 
Monthly, 1923, 1925-35. 

New Orleans Public Library, John Hall 
Jacobs, librarian, offers for cost of trans- 
portation: 4.L.A. Booklist, v. 8-32; A.L.A. 
Catalog, 1904, 1904-11, 1912-21, 1926. 


Atlantic City A.L.A. Conference 


Atlantic City Hotels 


Blocks from Rooms with Bath 

Hotel Location Convention Hall Single Double 

Ambassador Boardwalk 5 $6.00-$ 9.00 $9.00-$14.00 
Brighton Boardwalk 6 7.00- 9.00- 14.00 
Chalfonte-Haddon Hall Boardwalk 11-12 6.00- 10.00  8.00- 18.00 
Chelsea Boardwalk 6 5.25- 6.75 6.75- 15.00 
Claridge Boardwalk 5 6.00- 14.00 9.00- 17.00 
Dennis Boardwalk 3 6.00- 8.00 9.00- 14.00 
Marlborough-Blenheim Boardwalk. 4 6.00- 10.00 9.00- 16.00 
Mayflower Boardwalk 9 5.00- 6.00 7.00- 12.00 
Ritz-Carlton Boardwalk 4 6.00- 8.00 9.00- 14.00 
Seaside Boardwalk 13 5.00- 11.00 8.00- 14.00 
Shelburne Boardwalk 3 6.00- 9.00 9.00- 12.00 
Traymore Boardwalk 6 6.00- 14.00 9.00- 18.00 


Please fill out, or copy, and mail as soon as possible. 


A.L.A. Conference 
A pplication for Hotel Accommodations 
Atlantic City, June 13-19, 1948 


Note: Single rooms are very limited in number. Please arrange to use double rooms. 


Housing Bureau 
16 Central Pier 
Atlantic City, N.J. 


Please reserve the following: (See reverse side for hotel rates) 


Hotel sao dox VAR Vou E First choice Hotel 2522222 ELE EOS Fourth choice 
Hotel aio around Second choice Hotel cuicos ida Fifth choice 
o A ee ee eee een Third choice. Hotel sic b.5c4sieaeede EE es Sixth choice 
— Room(s) with bath for ...... person(s) Rate $........ to $........ per room 
TEN Room(s) without bath for ...... person(s) | Rate$........ to $........ per room 
Arriving Atlantic City oia , hour .... (A.M.-P.M.) Leaving .............. 


Note: You will receive confirmation direct from the hotel accepting the reservation. 


Rooms will be occupied by: 


Name Street City State 
NAME: cutee bad ee ta 
PROG TESS, a ob Wee Oe sake is et aed 
Clty Seton Eo ad id dodo d t Zone ...... State ......... 
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Block Booking at Atlantic (ity 


T HIS year in announcing the list and rates of hotels to be used by the A.L.A. for its 1948 
conference, an experiment in block booking will be tried out. Following successful 
practice of some other conventions and suggestions by some A.L.A. groups, an effort will 
be made this year to make it possible for members interested primarily in a special group 
to obtain rooms if they wish in one or two hotels designated as a sort of headquarters for 
that group. General headquarters for the A.L.A. conference will be the Convention 
Auditorium. 
Officers of divisions and other groups who have been consulted are generally agreeable 
to the experiment. It is thought that the groups can be accommodated in the hotels 
designated as follows: 


Hotel No. of Rooms 

Public Librarians Ambassador 600 
Ritz-Carlton 150 

Catalogers and Classifiers Dennis 250 
Marlborough-Blenheim 150 
Shelburne 100 

Hospital Librarians 'Traymore 75 

Children's and Young People’s Librarians Claridge 300 
Brighton 150 

Association of College and Reference Li- Chelsea 300 

brarians 

Association of Research Libraries 

Library Extension Chalfonte-Haddon Hall 30 

National Association of State Libraries 

Library Education Chalfonte-Haddon Hall 50 

Association of American Library Schools 

Trustees Chalfonte-Haddon Hall 100 

Other hotels supplying A.L.A. rooms Mayflower 55 
Seaside 100 


A housing bureau conducted by the convention bureau will handle all requests for 


reservations. 


Use or copy the reservation form for hotel rooms given on preceding page 


in this issue of the Bulletin promptly as early reservations are urged. Be sure to indicate 
alternate choices in case your first is not available. Your choice according to the sug- 
gested block booking is optional and assignments will be based on your expressed preference 
if possible. It is hoped that attempts at grouping will not produce undesirable separation 
but will offer advantages for social and informal contacts. 
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Specifications on Ínner Margins 


in Books 


HESE SPECIFICATIONS regarding inner margins in new books were formulated by 
the Book Acquisitions Committee_at the request of various publishers to whom the 
committee had sent copies of the resolution on that subject adopted by the American 
Library Association in June 1946 (4.L.A. Bulletin 40:360-61, Oct. 15, 1946). 
Although the publishers with whom we corresponded were in substantial agreement on 
the desirability of adequate inner margins, they wanted to know more precisely what the 
Book Acquisitions Committee meant by the term “adequate.” ‘Thus, the following 
memorandum. It does not purport to be final but it does synthesize the views of committee 
members, publishers, and other individuals with whom we have conferred on the matter. 
Criticisms and suggestions are welcomed by the committee and should be addressed to 


the undersigned. 


1. General: For all purposes, the inner 
margin of a book should be wide enough to 
permit easy reading at the inner ends of the 
lines, without the necessity of “forcing” the 
book and breaking the back. In the case of 
library books, these conditions should be 
maintainable after rebinding. In the rebind- 
ing of most books, the back has to be trimmed 
and the stitches of the original sewing elimi- 
nated. ‘The margin of the new book bought 
by libraries should therefore allow for the 
trimming and a good “bite” into the paper for 
the new sewing—and then have enough lee- 
way for easy opening and reading. 

2. Width of book: In the case of an ordi- 
nary trade book, 5” to 6” wide and under 2” 
thick, printed on good paper, the minimum 
margin at the binding edge (from fold to 
inner edge of type matter) should be 2”. For 
books over 6” wide, add $” to inner margin 
for each additional 1” of width. 

3. Thickness of book: Books over 2” to 
2%” thick should have an inner margin of ¿”. 
Books over 24” thick should have at least 1^ 
inner margin; more in much thicker books. 

4. Nature and use of book: All books used 
for reference purposes rather than ordinary 
reading should have 1” minimum inner mar- 
gin, regardless of width or thickness. Large 
reference works should have inner margins 


Puitures TEMPLE, Chairman 
A.L.A. Book Acquisitions Committee 


Georgetown University Library 
Washington 7, D.C. 


beyond the 1” minimum, in proportion to their 
size. 

5. Paper: The above suggestions apply to 
books printed on ordinary, good quality book 
paper, with the grain of the paper running the 
length of the book. Foz books printed with 
the grain horizontal, or printed on papers 
which are stiff, heavily-coated, very soft and 
pulpy, or very thin and fragile, at least i" 
should be added to the margin suggésted as 
suitable for a book of corresponding size, 
etc., on good paper. For paper unusually diffi- 
cult to handle, #” extra margin should be 
added. 

6. Pages with other than ordinary text: 
Pages with full-page illustrations, charts, ta- 
bles, and similar matter should have more 
margin than suggested above. Where illustra- 
tions, tables, etc., are in the text, they should 
not (nor should captions) jut out into the 
inner margins. Where tabular matter is 
across two pages, these margin minima should 
be followed and, if necessary, the key “find- 
ing” column should be printed on each of the 
two pages to facilitate reading across. Folded 
inserts (like maps) should have at least the 
minimum margin—more if possible. The in- 
sert should be folded so that none of the 
folded portion comes to the inner margin of 
the adjacent pages and so that the fold comes 
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SPECIFICATIONS ON INNER MARGINS 


well inside (at least 5/167) the outer edge of 
the book. Where there is a two-page spread 
(map or picture plate running across the 
inner margin), the outer margin on each side 
should be at least #” (to allow for setting- 
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out and trimming in rebinding). 

7. If necessary, the outer margin of ordi- 
nary books (not important reference books) 
may be safely made narrower (to a 8” mini- 
mum) to provide enough inner margin. 


Division Officers, 1947-48 


T THE San Francisco Conference new 
officers for the divisions were an- 
nounced and are as follows: 


Association of College and Reference 
Libraries 


President, William Hugh Carlson, College 
Libraries, Oregon State System of Higher 
Education, Corvallis. 

Vice President, Benjamin Edward Powell, 
Duke University Library, Durham, N.C.. 

Treasurer, Robert W. Orr, Iowa State 
College Library, Ames. 


Division of Cataloging and Classification 


President, M. Ruth MacDonald, U. S. 
Army Medical Library, Washington, D.C. 

Vice President, Maurice F. Tauber, Co- 
lumbia University Libraries, New York City. 

Secretary-Treasurer, Margaret Webster 
Ayrault, U.S. Department of Agriculture Li- 
brary, Washington, D.C. 


Division of Hospital Libraries 


President, Helen V. Pruitt, American Hos- 
pital Association, Chicago. 

Vice President, Francis R. St. John, Library 
Service, Veterans Administration, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

‘Treasurer, Agnes George Cowern, Vet- 
erans Administration Branch Office No. 8, 
Fort Snelling 11, Minn. 


Division of Librartes for Children and 
Young People 


President, Jean Carolyn Roos, Cleveland 
Public Library. 

Vice President, Sue Hefley, School Libra- 
ries, State Department of Education, Baton 
Rouge, La. 

Treasurer, Louise F. Rees, State Library, 
Lansing, Mich. 

Executive Secretary, Mildred L. Batchelder, 
A.L.A. Headquarters, Chicago. 


Division of Library Education 


President, Richard H. Logsdon, Columbia 
University Libraries, New York City. 

Vice President, Mary Virginia Gaver, State 
Teachers College Library, Trenton, N.J. 

Treasurer, John Mackenzie Cory, Univer- 
sity of California Library, Berkeley. 


Library Extension Division 


President, Mildred W. Sandoe, Ohio State 
Library, Columbus. 

Vice President, County and Regional Li- 
braries Section, Dorothy Strouse, Lucas 
County Library, Maumee, Ohio. 

Vice President, State Agency Section, Mrs. 
Eleanor Hitt Morgan, State Library, Sacra- 
mento. 

Executive Secretary, Mrs. Mary B. Kenan, * 
Prince George’s County Memorial Library, 
Hyattsville, Md. 

Treasurer, Mrs. Lois Rainer Green, Ala- 
bama Public Library Service Division, Mont- 
gomery. 


Public Libraries Division 


President, Forrest B. Spaulding, Public 
Library, Des Moines, Iowa. . 

Vice President, Louis M. Nourse, Public 
Library, St. Louis. 

Executive Secretary, Ruth W. Gregory, 


. Public Library, Waukegan, Ill. 


Treasurer, Nordica Fenneman, Public Li- 
brary, Chicago. 


Trustees Division 


Chairman, Paul R. Benson, 12243 Broad 
St, New Castle, Ind. 

First Vice Chairman, Mary R. Leeds, 162 
S. Pennsylvania, Atlantic City, N.J. 

Second Vice Chairman, Mrs. Caroline G. 
Mitchell, 1244 Stone St., Chicago. 

Executive Secretary, Mrs. F. A. Cushing 
Smith, Wilmette, Ill. 


PICKUPS 


By the Editor 





HE LisRARY CouxciL of the United 

Nations Association of Massachusetts, 
organized in 1946, with the aid of the 
Massachusetts Library Association has pre- 
pared the following program: 


1. To seek, and to demonstrate, concrete 
ways in which libraries can carry out in their 
communities the purpose of the council, which 
is to further understanding and support of 
the United Nations 

2. Watch for unmet book needs on phases 
of United Nations life and present such needs 
to appropriate publishers with an inquiry 
about possible action 

3. Keep actively before libraries, the facili- 
ties of the United Nations Association of 
Massachusetts, M. Bernard Fox, director, 
40 Mt. Vernon St., Boston. 

4. Cooperate with the Massachusetts Li- 
brary Association, the Massachusetts Division 
of Public Libraries, and thé New England 
School Libraries Association in a mutual in- 
terest in furthering information about the 
United Nations. 


Correspondence is invited with similiar 
library councils of state United Nations 
associations in other parts of the country; 
address Edna Phillips, Morrill Memorial 
Library, Norwood, Mass 


T HE SEPTEMBER 1947 issue of the 

Monthly Catalog contained a report of 
a survey of all indexing and cataloging pro- 
cedures of the library of the Division of 
Public Documents made by Jerome Kear 
Wilcox, chairman, A.L.A. Public Docu- 
The format of the 
Monthly Catalog beginning with this issue 
was changed as a result of this report. 


ments Committee. 


A THE third meeting of the U.S. Na- 
tional Commission for UNESCO, held 
at the Congress Hotel, Chicago, during the 


first part of September, a resolution was 
adopted at the 'section meeting on Free 
Flow of Ideas, recommending “to the Sec- 
retary of State that the establishment 
throughout the world of the fundamental 
human rights of freedom of mind, freedom 
of conscience, freedom of expression, and 
freedom of communication should be a prin- 
cipal DUSCHE of U.S. foreign policy.” 


é iss AGE LEVEL for readers of Child 

Life magazine was lowered from an 
average age of ten to an average of six 
beginning with the July issue of this year. 
The change in policy was made because the 
publishers wanted to introduce “Mother” 
interest in the publication and the only way 
to do this was to direct appeal to the 
younger child. 


OBERT McCLoskeY won the eighth 
annual Young Readers’ Choice Award 

for his Homer Price (Viking, 1943). The 
yearly award is made possible through the 
generosity of the late Harry Hartman, 
Seattle bookseller, and is the choice of the 
boys and girls of the Pacific Northwest. 
The presentation was made Sept. 5, 1947, 
at the joint meeting in Seattle of the 
children's and school librarians' sections of 
the Pacific Northwest Library Association. 


I" APRIL: at a school library spring con- 
ference held at Ball State Teachers Col- 
lege, school librarians and others interested 
in school library development organized 
the Indiana School Library Association. 
Annual meetings will be held in the spring, 
and section meetings will be held annually 


in the fall at the time of the meeting of the 


indiana State Teachers Association. 
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» ALA. NEWS 


Midwinter Conference 
January 29-February 1 





Marcus ls Honored 


THE Trustees Division at its business 
meeting in San Francisco adopted a resolu- 
tion honoring William Elder Marcus who 
has been for more than twenty-five years 
a trustee of the Montclair Free Public 
Library, seventeen of which he was chair- 
man of the board. ‘The resolution expressed 
appreciation for the work Mr. Marcus has 
accomplished in the field of better service 
to libraries, both in Montclair and in the 
nation. 


A.L.A. Staf Changes 


HELEN GEER, former editor of the Bib- 
liographic Index, H. W. Wilson Co., has 
replaced Mrs. Rosemary Caldwell as Head- 
quarters librarian. Miss Geer is a graduate 
of Wheaton College, Norton, Mass., and 
of Illinois and Columbia library schools. 
She has had experience in the Evanston, 
IlL, and Queens Borough public libraries 
and in the University of Chicago Library. 
Mrs. Caldwell has taken a position as as- 
sistant librarian of the Haven School, 
Evanston, Ill. 

Eleanor Louise Myers has taken Helen 
P. Thompson’s place as assistant in the 
Membership Department. She is a gradu- 
ate of Central College, Fayette, Mo., and 
of George Peabody Library School. She 
was formerly a school librarian in Illinois 
and for two years served as an Army li- 
brarian in the European theatre. Miss 
Thompson is now assistant librarian of the 
Commonwealth Edison Company in Chi- 
cago. i 

Mrs. Margaret Hunton, a graduate of 
Howard University and Syracuse Univer- 
sity Library School, has replaced Florence 


Fitzgerald as editorial assistant in the Pub- 
lishing Department. Mrs. Hunton has had 
editorial experience at the Library, of Con- 
gress and with several labor papers. Her 
library experience includes the Office of 
Education, Miner Teachers College, the 
Library of Congress, Fisk University, and 
the Chicago Public Library. Miss Fitz- 
gerald is now a reporter for “Supplement,” 
a neighborhood paper in Chicago. 

Two new assistants on the Booklist staff 
are: 

Eloise Lightfoot, who replaces Zella D. 
Adams, is a graduate of Stetson University 
and Pratt Institute Library School, was 
formerly head of the catalog department in 
the Miami, Fla., Public Library. For 
three years she was juvenile book reviewer 
for the Miami Herald. Miss Adams is 
now librarian of the Public Library, West 
Palm Beach, Fla. 

Mrs. Helen Schmidt, in a new position 
on the Booklist, is a graduate of Butler Uni- 
versity and Columbia University library 
school, has had varied experience in the 
Indianapolis Public Library, the Joint Uni- 
versity Libraries, Nashville, Tenn., and the 
University of Chicago Library. 


Visual Equipment at Headquarters 


A.L.A. now has a Victor 16 mm, sound 
motion picture projector and screen and a 
Projected Books machine. Both projectors 
may be examined and demonstrated at 
Headquarters. The motion picture projec- 
tor and screen were made available to 
A.L.A. through the courtesy of the Victor 
Animatograph Corporation, the ceiling 
projector through the courtesy of the Lions 
International. 
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New MLA. Officers 


OFFICERS elected at the annual meeting 
of the Medical Library Association held in 
Cleveland in May are the following: 


President, Mrs. Eileen R. Cunningham, 
Vanderbilt University, School of Medicine 
Library, Nashville, Tenn.; vice president and 
president-elect, Janet Doe, New York Acad- 
emy of Medicine Library, New York City; 
honorary vice president, Dr. Howard Dit- 
trick, Cleveland Heights, Ohio; secretary, 
M. Edna M, Poole, Academy of Medicine, 
Toronto, Ont., Canada; treasurer, Mrs. 
Edith Dernehl, Marquette University School 
of Medicine and Milwaukee Academy of 
Medicine Library, Milwaukee; executive 
committee member, Margaret Galey Palmer, 
Evans Dental Institute, Philadelphia. 


Films on China 


A SERIES of six filmstrips, “Through 
China’s Gateway,” with recordings written 
and narrated by Pearl S. Buck, has been 
produced by the Telefilm Corporation, 12 
E. 44th St., New York City 17, in coopera- 
tion with the East and West Association. 
Projection time of each is about fifteen min- 
utes. The films may be ordered from the 
Telefilm Corporation at a cost of: silent, 
$2.50 each; sound, $7.50 each; silent series, 
$12.50; sourid series, $37.50. 


Australian Books Display 


THE Australian News and Information 
Bureau, 636 Fifth Ave., New York City 
20, has received from the Nationa! Library, 
Canberra, Australia, a collection of books 
‘presenting the many aspects of Australian 
life and activities. “The collection is avail- 
able for circulation to public and school li- 
braries. Applications should be sent to the 


é 


above address and marked “Attention Li- 
brarian.” 


W.H.O. Publications 


THE FOLLOWING technical publications in 
the medical and public health fields will be 
issued by the World Health Organization, 
Interim Commission: 


Bulletin of the World Health Organization 

Digest of Health Legislation 

Chronicle of the World Health Organization 

Official Records of the World Health Organi- 
zation * 

Weekly Epidemiological Record 

Epidemiological and Vital Statistics Report 


They will be available through Columbia 
University Press, International Documents 
Service, 2960 Broadway, New York City. 
All of the publications of the W.H.O. are 


$15. 


BOOKS FOR THE WORLD OF TOMORROW 
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- Communications to or 


from A.L:A. Members 





Undergraduate Library Education 
TO THE EDITOR: 


The current discussion of undergraduate 
instruction in library science brings up a point 
which might well be kept in mind by those 
interested in the matter. 

Many colleges and universities are now 
offering courses designed to meet state certifi- 
cation requirements for school librarians. 
These courses comprise a number of hours of 
library science—eighteen or more as a rule— 
and are supplemented by a stated minimum of 
hours in education. The requirements are not 
uniform in the various states, and the courses 
are highly practical, being intended as prepa- 
ration for a specific kind of work. 

A number of library science majors from 
this university, and no doubt from other in- 
stitutions, have begun their professional 
careers as school librarians and have later 
gone into public or college libraries, with or 
without a year’s additional training in ac- 
credited schools. The possibility of satisfying 
certification requirements and at the same 
time providing a foundation for graduate 
study might well be investigated. It is doubt- 
ful whether the present curriculum for school 
librarians, with its additional educational re- 
quirements, leaves enough time for other 
subjects which may be considered desirable. 
Probably children's librarianship is the most 
appropriate field for present undergraduate 
library science majors who may wish to go 
further or to transfer to public libraries. Yet 
it would undoubtedly hamper many able 
people if their undergraduate library credits 
could not be accepted for admission to gradu- 
ate work in other fields of library activity. 

Uniformity in state certification regulations 
and a relaxation of supplementary require- 
ments would go far to make integration of the 


- two kinds of undergraduate work possible. 


‘That is probably a remote hope just now. It 
is certain that unless some means of effecting 
this integration is found many colleges and 
universities will continue to turn out certified 
school librarians who may find other avenues 
of library work closed to them. 


L 


Dr. Danton’s proposal for admission to 
graduate schools by examination offers one 
possibility, providing individual schools are 
willing to accept this without laying down too 
many undergraduate prerequisites of their 
own. Mer. Stewart's article in the September 
A.L.A. Bulletin points out a necessary factor 
in applying this idea to school librarians: the 
development of a continuous in-service train- 
ing program as preparation for advanced 
study. 

In order to make this program effective, 
means must be found for bringing it to those 
who lead, as Mr. Stewart puts it, an “un- 
stimulated, isolated, and often unproductive 
life in librarianship.” These include many 
small town school librarians. Often poorly 
paid, with only the meager professional stim- 
ulus of infrequent association meetings, they 
cannot be expected to travel far to attend 
classes. If they are to have any chance to 
capitalize on whatever native abilities they 
possess, or even to do well and progressively 
better at their own Jobs, means must be found 
for providing this in-service training outside 
the areas of the big cities and the big library 
schools. l 

A. genuine effort to integrate sound under- 
graduate preparation for advanced study with 
the curriculum for certification, plus an or- 
ganized program of in-service training reach- 
ing to the more isolated and backward regions, 
would do much to make a new undergraduate- 
graduate library curriculum effective and 
to open the way to further development to 
those who from choice or necessity have begun 
their careers as school librarians. 

ELMER MORI GRIEDER, Librarian 
West Virginia University 
Morgantown 


A Loyal Supporter 
TO THE EDITOR: 

(s. Our library board has been well in- 
doctrinated with A.L.A. standards, and I 
believe the members realize now the necessity 
for offering a salary that will bring some 
takers... 
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I never had the time to fill out the report 
sent me by A.L.A. recently, and this 1 regret, 
because 1 know how much comparative sta- 
tistics from A.L.A. have meant to me. In 
fact I bless A.L.A. over and over again, and 
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have made some progress through the years 
(and 1 feel 1 have), A.L.A. should receive 
a great part of the credit. 
MancAnET M. Beaton, Librarian 
Coral Gables Public Library 


I quote that Association religiously. If I Coral Gables, Fla. 
Positions 
Man, A.B, A.B.L.S., M.A.L.S. near comple- ject cataloging experience preferred. Salaries 
tion, varied experience both small and large open, depending on experience. The H. W. 


public libraries, seeks administrative or refer- 
ence position in public or college library, pref- 
erably in Northeast. Minimum, $3,000. B17. 


Wanted: Position as cataloger, reference li- 
brarian, or teacher of cataloging. A.B., M.A. 
with major in English, minor in history; B.S. 
in L.8.; 5 years public library; 3 years high 
school library; 1 year college library; 10 years 
high school teaching. Prefer college or uni- 
versity position, Florida or West but will con- 
sider any challenging opening with future and 
good salary. Br; 


Librarlan, degree, 6 years! experience, wants 
position in West or South, cataloging or order 
work preferred. Baig. 


Woman librarian, under forty, with varied li- 
brary experience, degrees, and excellent recom- 
mendations, for responsible duties paying better 
salary. Northeast U.S. preferred. Bai 


Graduate of accredited library school, teach- 
ing experience, three years’ experience in college 
library, wishes position in northern or western 
state. B22 


Dd 


Library school graduate to assist in the refer- 
ence and cataloging departments. Give age, 
references, and state minimum salary expected. 
Send application to librarian, Public Library, 
Springfield, Mo. 


Subject indexer for the International Index. 
Applicants with knowledge of psychology and 
philosophy desired. Also reading knowledge of 
French, German. Salary open. The H. W. 
Wilson Company, 950 University Ave. New 
York City 52. 


The Wilson Company needs subject indexers 
for its periodical indexes. Applicants with sub- 


Wilson Company, 950 University Ave., New 
York City 52. 


Wanted: Assistant librarian with professional 
training to do cataloging and assist in book- 
mobile work in expanding county library. Be- 
ginning salary, $2400. Liberal vacation, re- 
tirement. Apply Librarian, Montgomery County 
Library, Montgomery 4, Ala. 


Position open: Head librarian, professionally 
trained, for public library in Glen Ellyn, Ill, 
a residential suburb of Chicago. Staff of three, 
18,000 volumes. Salary depending upon ex- 
perience and qualifications. Apply to president 
of the Board of Directors, Glen Ellyn Free 
Public Library, Glen Ellyn, TII. 


Cataloger: Teacher-training college. Begin 
at once. Write librarian, National College of 
Education, Sheridan Road, Evanston, Ill. 


Childen's librarian, B.L.S. and three years 
library experience required. Reference assist- 
ant, B.L.S. required. For details, apply to the 
Civil Service Board, Royal Oak, Mich. 


Head of Children’s Department wanted by 
medium-sized library in New York State. 
Chance to use initiative, beautiful children's 
room. Please send full data, credentials, and 
photo. $2500 or $2700 for two years’ or more ex- 
perience. Brg 


Assistant in Reference and Cataloging wanted 
by medium-sized library in New York State. 
Chance to use initiative. Please send full data, 
credentials, photo. $25co or $2700 for two years’ 
or more experience. B20 


Michigan State Library needs order librarian, 
and children’s librarian, salaries $2400-2880. 
Write Lansing 13. 


AAN inn E I CETTE 


Notices by A.L.A. personal or institutional members will be inserted for a charge of fifty cents 


a line; minimum one dollar and a half. 


Deadline: tenth of month preceding publication. 


Pay- 


ment should not be made until statement is sent from the Bulletin office. 

Advertisements offering less than $2100, the minimum salary recommended by the A.L.A. Coun- 
cil, are accepted after advertisers have been reminded that $2100 is the minimum recommended by 
A.L.A. and that it is difficult to fill positions at that figure. 
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Statement of Present Policy à 
Approved by Executive Board 


A.L.A. Placement Office Policy 


1. To give free placement service to employer and employee 


Giving service, without fee, enables the Placement Office, without obligation, to 
suggest the persons best qualified for positions brought to its attention 3 


2. To suggest, from information available, the persons best qualified for each position that 
is brought to its attention by the employer : 


Approaching the placement problem from the angle of positions available enables 
the office to give more intelligent service to libraries and librarians 


Individuals cannot be benefited unless there are positions available for which 
they are qualified, in which they are interested, and in which they can grow 
professionally 


Persons suggested are not limited to A.L.A. members 

Persons suggested need not necessarily be actively registered 

A file of persons actively interested in changing positions Is essential as a source m 
of information for suggestions for the majority of positions 


3. To inform employers as accurately as possible of qualifications of individuals and, when 
possible, to inform employees of conditions of employment 
The Placement Office does not attempt to investigate the personal habits of any 
individual 
4. To assume no responsibility for the employers’ selection of candidates, nor for the 
employees’ acceptance of position 
5. To maintain a minimum salary level, suggesting no persons for positions paying below 
this minimum 
Current economic conditions affect this minimum 
6. Placement Office records are used only for valid professional reasons but they are drawn 
upon for other than placement purposes y 


An example of this is consideration and suggestion of persons for A.L.A. com- 
mittees and for special projects. 
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Given at the Trustees Division 
Meeting at San Francisco, July 2 


Trustees Responsibility in National 
Planning for Libraries | 


GRETCHEN KNIEF SCHENK? 


NE WHOLE chapter of the National 
() Plan for Public Library Service is 
devoted to the role of trustees and 
other citizens in raising the standards of 
library service in our country. In partner- 
ship with librarians, trustees can assist ma- 
terially in seeing that the people in each 
community have the very best library serv- 
ice it is possible to provide for them. No 
one in the whole community can do as well 
or as skilfully what trustees and librarians 
as a team can accomplish. 

The trustees’ first responsibility is basic 
and fundamental. Do not fear the new 
plan. Do not let the other members of the 
board, or the librarian, or anyone else fear 
the plan. Fear of the plan, of the implied 
changes it may bring, will rob us of our 
best judgment. It will throw out of focus 
the various features of the plan, so that a 
small thing, relatively unimportant, may 
blot out something that would be very 
valuable to our community. 

All of us can do an inordinate amount 
of good by presenting the plan from a posi- 
tive, constructive angle. Granted that it 
still has many rough spots which need to 
be ironed out. Granted that it may only 
be a visionary dream for many years to 
come before those 35 million people now 
without local library service, are finally 


tA note about Mrs. Schenk appeared on page 423 
of the November 1946 4.L.A. Bulletin, 


supplied. But the point is that the Amer- 
ican Library Association has proposed a 
plan and has asked each state to work out 
an auxiliary plan that will fit into the 
general program. So let’s slay the dragons 
of fear regarding the national plan for li- 
braries wherever we may find them. 

To do that, trustees have a second re- 
sponsibility. We must be intelligent about 
the plan. That does not mean that we 


must know it as well as do the many people 


who helped to write it. None of us can 
comprehend the library problems of an en- 
tire nation unless that is our specific busi- 
ness, which it is not. We must, instead, 
approach the whole plan from a broad 
viewpoint. We must realize that details 
wil work themselves out in the course of ` 
the plan’s development. 

It is also necessary to understand that 
many different persons with many different 
viewpoints worked on the plan to meet 
larger problems than any plan has so far 
had to cope with. When England pre- 
pared its national plan for library service, 
it had to take into consideration the needs 
of many millions of people, but the area 
it had to cover was small. In addition to 
being designed for 125 million people, the 
American plan had to allow for regional 
and economic differences within the country 
far beyond anything that the English plan 
encountered. We should be fully aware 
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of these facts so that we can be intelligent 
in judging the merits of the plan. 

As trustees we ought to study it per- 
sonally and then devote a series of board 
meetings to a discussion of the general out- 
lines of the plan and its implications within 
our own local community. And what an 
excellent topic for discussion at state 
trustees’ meetings! It would be a battle 
royal, no doubt, but that is where it helps 
to be intelligent about the plan and sure 
of the facts. “Those who are sure of their 
ground can afford to be moderate while 
firm and their very moderation will be im- 
pressive in itself. 

Somewhere early in the study, certainly 


at the state trustees’ meeting, the head of 


the state agency should be invited to share 
with us the plans proposed for our partic- 
ular state. Where a plan is already in 
existence, it might be well to re-examine it in 
the light of this later national plan. 


Trustees Must Pick and Choose 


ECAUSE we as trustees will frequently - 


be asked what bearing this new na- 
tional plan will have on library service in 
our own state, in our own library, we have 
not merely the responsibility of studying 
the plan, but of picking and choosing. We 
must pick out the points that will be most 
advantageous to our state program as a 
whole and consequently to our library. 
Whatever represents the best type of li- 
brary service for our state, that should we 
work for cooperatively. 

The plan is so large and must apply to 
so many situations that we cannot hope to 
“sell” the whole program at one fell swoop. 
We must simplify, we must emphasize. 


For example, California library trustees: 


could never rouse much interest in the 
national library plan by bemoaning the fact 
that 35 million people still have no library 
service in this country. California has 
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only 2 per cent of its population still 
without library service. The other 98 per 
cent have it and think library service is 
worth paying taxes for. The last 2 per 
cent probably just need some encourage- 
ment and we as trustees can help to give 
them that. Then another state can join 
the ranks of Massachusetts, Vermont, and 
the District of Columbia in providing li- 
brary service for all of its citizens. 

California trustees might also be puzzled 
as to how they could sell the idea of “larger 
units of service” when Kern County 
is as large as the whole state of Massachu- 
setts, and San Bernardino County is even 
larger. There are still some small libraries 
in California, and before concluding that 
“large units of service do not concern us,” 
it might be well if even California trustees 
put their library system under a pretty 
strong microscope to see whether it is really 
as adequate as they think. 

Having worked with the library survey 
in New York State this past year, where 
there are over 600 registered public li- 
braries, I have probably joined the ranks 
of those who forever go around asking not 
“how many” libraries, but rather “what 
kind” of libraries. In 1944, the year used 
as a basis for the survey figures, 7000 
books were published about half of which 
proved suitable for library use. How many 
of those 3500 books could your citizens 
borrow from your libraries? How well- 
trained were your librarians? What were 
their salaries? Did your appropriation 
reach one dollar per capita or more in 


1944? 


Use for Good of All 


HE NEED for larger units of service 
may not be as serious in California 
as elsewhere, but because of that fact the 
need for cooperative activities is so much 
greater. The same is true of Massachu- 
setts. Wherever there are extensive library 
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collections in an area, they must, unless 
they are rare research items, be utilized 
for the good of all the people. This can 
well be done through union catalogs and 
specialized buying agreements, certain li- 
braries accepting the responsibilities for 
specific fields, so that duplication of buying 
is eliminated as far as possible. These 
would be the points which trustees from 
states well supplied with libraries would 
stress in selling the national plan. 

If, on the other hand, trustees from 
Alabama got together and decided that 
they would urge all libraries to work to- 
gether for a bibliographic center, that would 
be valuable, but not nearly as important by 
any means than if they decided to work 
for more books, more libraries, and more 
money. Alabama still has about 45 per 
cent of its people without any library 
service, and many of the present libraries 
are so small that they would normally be 
called stations. Yet they try to function as 
independent units. 

In other words, it is exceedingly im- 
portant to pick and choose, simplify and 
emphasize, when discussing the national li- 
brary plan. We don’t want the national 
library plan to get the reputation that it 
is so complex no one can understand it. If 
we take the trouble to get at the heart of 
the ideas behind the plan and apply them to 
our local situations, we can simplify and 
strengthen our presentation of what the 
plan would mean to our states and libraries. 

In addition to briefing and digesting the 
national plan, trustees also have the re- 
sponsibility of spreading the word about it. 
The state library association is one agency 
through which the ideas can be spread. 
But even more important is the fact that 
trustees have contacts with other groups 
not always open to librarians. They can 
speak as laymen who think there is some- 
thing to this idea and they can speak about 
it at whatever meetings of local or state 
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associations they might be asked to address. 
Libraries are mighty interesting things 
really and business men especially become 
quite facinated with all that modern li- 
braries do if the facts are presented to them 
in concrete fashion. 


Organize a Team 


NE IDEA that would certainly popular- 

ize the national plan would be to 
organize a team of trustees, either from 
our local community, our county, or our 
state to explain the plan. Sort of a “fying 
squadron” that could be called upon like 
a speakers’ bureau. ‘The speakers could 
divide the various phases of the plan be- 
tween them, and if the presentations are 
done well, I would be willing to wager 
that the audience would have a most un- 
usual evening of “entertainment.” 

Trustees can and must contact another 
type of group—the state, county, and local 
taxpayers associations. When a plan calls 
for the expenditure of $200,000,000 an- 
nually for the maintenance of libraries 
and for $500,000,000 for library buildings, 
there is no group which will perk up its 
ears more quickly than the taxpayers as- 
sociations. “They know libraries are weak, 
have always been weak and do not have the 
strong, militant vote-getting power of many 
other groups. 

An offensive attack frequently succeeds 
through the very element of surprise. We 
must carry the offensive right into the tax- 
payer associations’ camps and point out that 
taxes for socially desirable services are not 
bad in themselves but that all taxes must 
be scrutinized. “The taxpayers associations 
can perform a real civic service by being 
watchdogs of the public funds, by seeing to 
it that we will not be paying interest on 
the bonds issued for a courthouse built in 
1889, two other courthouses having been 
built in the interim. It isn’t a question of 
how much do we pay in taxes, but rather 
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what do we get for those which we pay. 
Battleships? War? Crime control? Ve- 
neral disease control? or—Libraries? 

We can also talk to other government 
groups and to legislators while they are at 
home. It is always a surprise why library 
trustees do not seem to know more legisla- 
tors. Is it a case of “never the twain shall 
meet?" In small communities they must 
know each other. Everybody knows every- 
body else so why not trustees and legisla- 
tors. I have a faint suspicion that when 
trustees and legislators meet and talk, lean- 
ing over the fence, or at their club, or over 
the bridge table, they may talk about all 
sorts of other legislative problems, but rare- 
ly about libraries. Libraries have been 
such genteel civic programs that they have 
been satisfied with crumbs of attention. 
The national library plan will demand 
some great big slices of attention and 
trustees can get their legislators prepared 
for the problems which will need to be 
faced. It won’t be easy either, because 
legislators and governmental agencies. in 
general have not been trained to think of 
libraries in large, significant terms. Even 
the state of New York, the wealthiest state 
in the nation, spent only 706 per capita on 
its public libraries in-1944, while the same 
citizens were willing to spend $37 5,000,000, 


or about $30 per capita, on their public 
schools, 


Complete Library Coverage 


qu. also have the responsibility 
of working toward complete library 
coverage in our areas. There are still the 
unserved millions among us, but even more 
than that, we need to work for coopera- 
tion among the libraries around us. We 
now have the outline, the pattern of a 
national library plan, and with that as a 
guide we can develop schemes which will 
be of material benefit to the people we are 
serving. 
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The trustees of Erie County, N.Y., rep- 
resenting 21 public libraries plus the 2 
city libraries in Buffalo, organized an Erie 
County Library Association a few years 
ago. They met at various libraries in the 
county, got acquainted and discussed mutual 
problems. And this past winter when the 
county supervisors voted to organize one 
large county library system for the entire 
county of Erie, the trustees association 
worked with the supervisors, worked on 
necessary changes in the county library law, 
and in every way helped to steer the new 
program to the satisfaction of the majority 
of trustees. Had they not worked co- 
operatively before this move occurred there 
is no telling what might have happened. 
The library program, which will now bring 
complete coverage to the entire county of 
Erie, or about a million people, would 
certainly not have had the advantage of 
the combined judgment of a whole group 
whose business it was to improve and 
strengthen the library service given their 
fellow citizens whom they represented. It 
pays to be ahead of the game. 

In areas which already have complete 
service in their region, if not in their state, 
this cooperation implies a refinement, a 
strengthening and improving of services 
which already exist. Some years ago, the 
librarians of the Los Angeles County area 
formed the library executives council to 
thrash out small and large problems among 
themselves. Whether trustees or librarians 
sponsor these cooperative groups, they 
should and they must exist if the national, 
or even our own state plans, are ever to ma- 
terialize. 

‘There are two chief fields in which this 
cooperation can function which should be 
of special interest to trustees, namely, ma- 
terials and personnel. Interlibrary loans, 
cooperative buying, cooperative cataloging, 
and specialized reference services all make 
possible cooperative use of materials through 
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larger units of library service. 

The matter of cooperative use of per- 
sonnel is more difficult. It seems feasible 
for two boards of trustees of two libraries 
in two different communities to employ one 
children’s librarian, for example, but in 
actual practice there are difficulties. How- 
ever, we are not saying that it can’t be done, 
because we know it can. 


Gifts 


e pd have another responsibility 
in regard to working toward complete 
library coverage in their areas and that con- 
cerns gifts. "There are still philanthropic- 
minded citizens in the world who “donate” 
libraries. If something of that sort should 
happen to your library, won't you please 
look the gift horse in the mouth? Would 
you, could you, have the moral strength to 
tell a donor or his lawyer that the $50,000 
would be put to better use if a bookmobile 
for the entire county was bought from the 
interest on that money, rather than that it 
be used for expensive art books in a com- 
munity which appreciates art only slightly, 
but would read more books if a bookmobile 
were put into operation, or a new branch 
started in an unserved part of the city? 
We well realize that this 1s asking almost 
the impossible, but unless trustees have the 
moral courage to direct philanthropy to 


where it will do the most good, they are. 


really shirking their responsibilities both to 
their own communities and to the wider 
areas whose interests they should also have 
at heart. We cannot, we dare not live in 
a vacuum of selfishness, because no matter 
how strong our libraries may be, as long as 
there are weak libraries still around, they 
also weaken our foundations. 

Finally, trustees have one further re- 
sponsibility related to the national plan and 
that is to improve library service in their 
own home town.  Gradually more and 
more use Is being made of surveys in eval- 
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uating the needs and planning for the 
future of our libraries. One of the earliest 
surveyors was Joseph L. Wheeler, for- 
merly librarian, Enoch Pratt Free Library, 
Baltimore, whose first "survey" was made 
in 1925 when he was one of fourteen judges 
in a "Better Cities Contest" in Wisconsin, 
and was called on to evaluate libraries in a 
whole group of competing cities. From 
that day until October 1946, he had com- 
pleted thirty-one library surveys, probably 
the "surveyingest" man in the whole li- 
brary profession! Yet his appreciation of 
their value is as fresh as ever. 

It. has been Mr. Wheeler's experience 
that: 


Generally the trustees and often the li- 
brarians are oblivious to many major factors 
and conditions which can be straightened out. 
Every library needs periodic surveys by out- 
side persons. There are few libraries where 
the trustees and librarians do not dominate 
the situation enough to prevent a totally 
fresh and critical viewpoint; they inevitably 
rationalize everything. Most of all, reports 
of objective surveys, made public in the 
newspapers, are a vital factor in helping li- 
braries accomplish their new objectives. 


How true this is only those know who 
have followed the various library surveys 
throughout the country. And more than 
that, trustees are usually the dynamos who 
get action. What happens when they act 
and what happens when they fail to act was 
clearly shown in two surveys of cities com- 
parable in size and wealth, one on the West 
coast, the other in the East. In one, the 
trustees used the survey as ammunition to 
get a bond issue before the voters, to get 
them to vote favorably on it, to adopt a 
new salary scale, and to provide for several 
new branch libraries. The other also 
recommended a building program, an ex- 
pansion program and altogether was an 
excellent survey. The first survey was 
spread all over the newspapers and served 
the exact purpose mentioned by Mr. Wheel- 
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er, namely, “helping libraries accomplish 
their new objectives.” The second has 
never seen the light of day, has never been 
mentioned once in the newspapers. In fact, 
citizens do not know, apparently, that such 
a survey was made, because in the opinion 
of the trustees the time was not ripe to 
publicize it. Unfortunately, if one always 
wanted to wait for the “right” time, life 
would soon pass by with few accomplish- 
ments to show. 


Follow National Plan 


UCH SURVEYS can occasionally be made 

by the state agency if there is not 
enough money on hand to employ persons 
from outside the state. Such a survey 
should point to the greatest needs in im- 
proving service along the lines suggested 
by the national plan. They are, however, 
not always “easy to take" because they do 
rattle at our fondest projects and ask 
pointed questions about our pet ideas. 
^ They may point to joining and cooperating 
with other libraries to form a larger unit 
of service. They may show us up in-the 
stark, clear light of comparative figures. 
‘That is what happened in New York State 
where the trustees often thought they had 
good library service. “The answer as to how 
"good" it was can be found in the survey 
report. 

So it becomes the responsibility of all 
trustees to work with and toward larger 
units of service. As the larger units of 
service outlined in the plan become reali- 
ties in all of our states, the role of the li- 
brary trustee also becomes more important. 
You see, as in all other things in life, we 
must make choices. We can be trustees 
who think it is just as important to spend 
time at our meetings paying the bills for 
catalog cards and supplies and doing other 
routine things as it is to spend our time on 
planning a series of community forums. 
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There was also a time in library history 
when it was thought important for each 
library to own the books it had on its 
shelves. Now we know that it doesn’t mat- 
ter to the borrower who owns the book he 
reads, just as long as he can get it and 
promptly. So exchange of books, lend- 
lease if you will, may often bring much 
greater satisfactions to the people we serve 
than if we insisted on absolute ownership. 
In other words, if our books come from a 
larger unit of service, we can spend some of 
our book money on salaries. 


Community Needs a Chance 


SS with a larger unit of service 
will not always be easy, especially when 
the going gets rough and one or the other 
unit is convinced that it would be better 
to “go it alone.” The only thing that we 
as trustees must keep in mind is the long- 
term viewpoint as to how, in the long run, 
it will affect the people in our area whom 
we are supposed to serve. We may gain a 
temporary advantage, true, but if the area 
is too poor, if the people will really never 
get alone what they would be able to get if 
affiliated with another library unit, then 
it is the trustees’ business to see that the 
union does not break up. Time takes care of 
many unhappy situations, librarians change, 
personnel varies, even trustees sometimes 


. leave boards and others are appointed! As 


long as we are on the inside of an organiza- 
tion we can work more constructively for 
its Improvement than when we are on the 
outside, criticising. The whole problem 
really simmers down to the fact that in pro- 
viding for a possible alliance with a larger 
unit of service, we are giving the people in 
our community a chance to get more varied 
services and materials. Without that 
chance they can never learn what advant- 
ages a larger unit of service can really 
mean to them. 
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Building Planning Committee Meeting 


Precepts of Library Planning 


JoHN PAUL JONES 


EVER, since the Carnegie era, has 
there been as much actual and po- 
tentlal interest in new library con- 

struction. 1 do not refer to the natural 
concern of professionals in improving their 
physical environment. That can be taken 
for granted, but unfortunately, in the past, 
their efforts have been somewhat barren of 
results because of official and public apathy. 
Today the public takes a vital interest in 
any enterprise which promises to meet the 
need for unbiased and authoritative infor- 
mation. “This need is something far more 
fundamental than a desire for factual 
knowledge. It is part of the universal long- 
ing for peace and security, a sort of quest- 
ing for spiritual guidance in the tangle of 
social, political, and ethical concepts that 
confuse us today. Now you may be skepti- 
cal if such a nebulous sentiment can be 
counted on to support a library building 
program. But listen! To some people or- 
ganized religion can satisfy that need, and 








@Mr. Jones, architect, has been associated with the 
Seattle firm, Bebb and Jones, for a number of years, 
first as a partner, then owner, and now partner. He 
began his professional career as a draftsman in various 
Midwest offices and received his B.A. frem Denison 
University, Granville, Ohio, and his degree in architec- 
ture from the University of Pennsylvania. His practice 
includes commercial and institutional work for libraries, 
churches, hospitals, schools, university buildings, etc, 
He is supervising architect for the University of Wash- 
ington and consulting architect for the state of Mon- 
tana, 
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we can trace a definite connection between 
the church's will to do so and the current 
flood of money being poured into the erec- 
tion of new church plants. Our more pro- 
gressive educators sense the need and are 
attempting to meet it by providing ade- 
quately for adult education as an integral 
part of new public school buildings and 
the electorate is responding by voting the 
necessary funds to construct them. So I 
am convinced that as librarians you too can 
capitalize on your strategic position as cus- 
todians of the world's best thought by mak- 
ing that wisdom available to a troubled 
people. It is not my province to say how 
this can be done, but only to point out that 
your chance of success in promoting and 
financing new construction may be measured 
to a large extent in terms of your ability to 
enlighten and encourage your constituents. 
At its convention in April the American 
Institute of Architects presented its annual 
gold medal award to Eliel Saarinen, an 
outstanding architect and town planner. 
In his response, Mr. Saarinen stressed the 
importance of a principle on which he has 
built his distinguished career, namely, that 
to produce a successful building, an archi- 
tect must correlate it with its environment 
by adjusting its planning and design to the 
town planner's layouts and to the spirit of 
the community Let us follow Mr. 
Saarinen's basic principle and explore briefly 
the relation of a library to its environ- 
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ment. First, there is this business of corre- 
lating a library building into a city plan. 
Too frequently in the past this has meant 
placing it in a civic center or in the middle 
of a park. Now such an arrangement may 
be satisfactory as a tour de force. But from 
a library service point of view the deter- 
mining site factor should always be conveni- 
. ence to the -user, which generally means 
close to, or even in, the midst of the com- 
munity shopping center. As cities increase 
in size, however, traffic congestion tends 
to keep people out of the central business 
district if they can satisfy their needs else- 
where, which brings us face to face with a 
new and impelling force in city develop- 
ment—the process of decentralization, or 
moving away en masse from the crowded 
central core and setting up new urban com- 
munities in the open country beyond the 
city limits. 


Decentralization Tendencies 


HIS is neither a subdivider’s promotion 

scheme, nor an idle dream of utopian 
planners. It results from an inexorable 
pressure to correct an unbearable condition, 
‘painful though it may be to downtown 
property owners and upsetting to city 
finances. Our town planners are making 
brave plans for controlling this decentraliz- 
ing process and turning it into new civic 
patterns of beauty and good living. But 
one thing appears certain as death and 
taxes—the process will continue whether 
controlled or not. Library-wise, this de- 
centralizing tendency will bear close watch- 
ing. Certainly branch buildings and county 
library programs in the satellite. suburbs 
are bound to assume new importance. Con- 
versely, the conventional requirements for 
central library buildings may come in for 
drastic revision. Certainly the downtown 
building will continue to serve as adminis- 
trative headquarters. Certainly also, it 
must house strong business, technology, and 
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general reference departments. No doubt 
it will continue to serve as the central 
reservoir of books, but we may well wit- 
ness a definite shift of other departments: 
art, music, and education to a location near 
the city's cultural center, if it has one; lit- 
erature, fiction, and particularly children's 
and young people's departments to be dis- 
tributed among residential and suburban 
branch libraries. 

Now to discuss what characterizes the 
spirit of a community to the extent of af- 
fecting the planning of its library. We 
have already referred to the painful uncer- 
taintles that bemuse our postwar thinking. 
To meet this situation the library may well 
pay particular attention to public relations, 
to readers” advisory services, to the whole 
field of adult education. I visualize in the 
large library of the future an extensive 
public relations department, staffed with 
experts in many fields, correlating the ef- 
forts of existing groups and organizing new 
groups, and setting up new study programs 
where needs appear. Adequate office space 
will be needed for these activities with con- 
ference rooms and facilities at hand for 
producing lists of speakers, bibliographies, 
suggested programs and assembling films, 
recordings, and printed material. A meet- 
ing room, or series of rooms will be essen- 
tial to accommodate study and discussion 
groups; and a small auditorium for forum 
meetings and larger assemblages. 

Another characteristic of our age is the 
acceleration of the rate of change. Types 


of buildings such as factories, shops, and 


even schools are scarcely completed before 
they are outmoded. Some authorities seri- 
ously advocate that most of our buildings 
should be constructed with the idea of last- 
ing only one or two generations, but we 
may well question whether the functions of 
a library and the processes that go. on within 
it wil change rapidly enough to warrant 
this extreme point of view. Rather it is 
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suggested that our library buildings be so 
planned that the divisions of space are rea- 
sonably flexible to permit alterations to 
meet changing conditions without exhorbi- 
tant cost. 


Use of Leisure Time 


T WE are to attune our library to the 
spirit of the times we cannot escape the 
fact that the business of making a living no 
longer absorbs all our waking hours. The 
new leisure benefits not only the family 
breadwinner, who now works only thirty 
to forty hours a week, but his wife through 
the use of labor-saving devices in the home, 
and his children, freed of working for a 
wage to contribute their bit to the family 
support. Even his parents, now have their 
life expectancy extended by medical science, 
and their material needs during their last 
years guaranteed by law. How this leisure 
time is spent, has become a matter of con- 
cern to the community as well as the in- 
dividual. Its misuse may encompass the 
full span of life from juvenile delinquency 
to the bleak monotony of an aimless old 
age. On the other hand, purposeful use of 
a small part of spare time can unlock the 
world’s finest treasures of literature. . Li- 
brarians have a mission here—to acquaint 
people with the job of hours spent with 
good books; but if they attempt it, they 
have a big merchandising job to do. Like 
the department store, customers must be 
lured inside the doors and be satisfied with 
what they find there. The Enoch Pratt Free 
Library in Baltimore marks an epoch in 
planning because in it Joseph L. Wheeler 
and architect Alfred Morton Githens 
brought to full flower the so-called “open” 
plan. But to me, the most striking fea- 
ture of the building is not the bold and 


.startling disposition of the book stock be- 


neath the main floor, but the achievement 
of a good merchandising situation. You see 


. the wares tastefully displayed in show win- 
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dows along the main facade; the wide por- 
tal invites you in; you enter on the side- 
walk level without climbing a single step; 
and once inside, the whole plan opens up 
before you and you see at a glance where to 
go to find what you are seeking. ‘Therein 
is the essence of any good plan—simple, di- 
rect, and obvious circulation. Let us never 
perpetrate another monumental flight of 
outside steps on the pretext of getting more 
light into the basement! Nor any other 
pretext! 


Change in Design 


HE entire question of design, the ap- 
Eae of the building inside and 
oút, may well be mentioned here, because 
we architects are convinced that our designs 
have a subtle but potent effect on the be- 
holder, who in this instance, is a potential 
customer. The day of imitative architec- 
ture and its clichés is over, and we archi- 
tects no longer find it necessary to drape 
the fronts of our libraries with classic col- 
umns, heavy cornices, and other encrusta- 
tions that cost too much, that cut the light 
of day out of the rooms within, and that 
scare the customer away by their cold 
"courthousey" formality. Today an archi- 
tect relies on form, proportion, and good 
scale to achieve simple fagades that are at 
once dignified and inviting. Within the 
building also, the chilly grandeur of marble 
gives way to less ostentatious and more 
friendly materials. Elaborate cast plaster 
ornamentation becomes plain wall surfaces, 
in some places vibrant with soft color, in 
others relieved by touches of sculptural or 
mural art, subdued to form a quiet back- 
ground against which the books themselves 
may display their own beauty. What is the 
secret of the warm sense of friendliness 
that we sense in the Public Library, 
Rochester, N.Y. It is the ruddy warmth 
of wood paneling in the delivery hall, the 
well-chosen and colorful draperies at door- 
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ways and windows. Here is no overpower- 
ing confusion of architectural form, but 
rather a dignified handling of simple, 
homely materials. 

We live in an age when people expect a 
certain amount of ease and comfort. We 
have all of the amenities that make for 
comfortable living in our homes and even 
in our places of business—shops, theatres, 
hotels, busses, and railroads vie with each 
other to administer to our physical well- 
being. Yet many libraries still seat their 
patrons on hard, straight-backed chairs, 
stifly arranged around long tables. No 
doubt we will continue to need the tables 
for note taking, but why can’t we furnish 
our reading rooms with some easy chairs 
and upholstered divans, for the browsers, 
informally grouped, with maybe an end ta- 
ble or even an occasional coffee table, which 
may never see a coffee cup but will serve 
to receive packages and books. And while 
discussing the comforts of life, let’s not 
neglect the library staff room. 


Use of Other Aids 


ND NOW we come to the most obvious 
A phenomenon of the scientific age in 
which we live, the never-ending procession 
of technological improvements, the results 
of which are impressed on every facet of 
our lives. “There are those whose impact 
falls first on library processes and indirectly 
on the library building. Microfilm and the 
ramifications of its uses are well-known 
to the library world, but I wonder if we 
appreciate the ever-widening possibilities of 
audio-visual tools as educational media. A 
few weeks ago I had the opportunity of 
discussing education techniques with Verne 
Knudsen, dean, Graduate School, Univer- 
sity of Southern California, and at the 
same time a national authority on acoustics. 
He stated without equivocation that in a 
few years 80 to go per cent of formal in- 
struction at the college level will be by 
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audio-visual methods, and he advised us to 
plan and equip our classrooms and lecture 
halls at the University of Washington with 
every facility for such a teaching program. 
If Dr. Knudsen’s recommendations are 
valid with respect to our schools, then the 
library will have to recognize the trend by 
acquiring, storing, and making available 
recordings and talking pictures. When I 
say recordings I do not mean merely musi- 
cal records, I mean records covering every 
phase of human activity. For example, 
will we not want to preserve for posterity 
in our political science archives the voice of 
a Roosevelt or a Churchill sounding the 
battle-cry for the four freedoms of democ- 
racy, and perhaps even the rantings and 
ravings of a Hitler and a Mussolini for 
comparison? Can the written word hope to 
convey so effective a contrast? As for 
movies, the other day I wanted to study the 
processes of quick freezing of fruit. Our 
library produced books on the subject and I 
was able to dig out the desired informa- 
tion, but how much more valuable our 
technology collections would be if the 
printed pages were supplemented—and 1 
almost said supplanted—by a film library to 
furnish an animated portrayal of text ma- 
terial. 

‘These are but a few of the recent scien- 
tific developments with which one must cope 
today, and for which your architect must 
provide storage and work space, as well as 
rooms for public use. It sounds absurd to 
warn you that your reading rooms may give 
way, in part, to listening and viewing 
rooms; but some such condition is staring 
us in the face today. Meanwhile, time 
marches on and portentous new develop- 
ments are in the making. In case you are 
dismayed by the upsetting of the tradi- 
tional library forms suggested above, may 
I recommend a little preview of the future 
by one of your conferees, John E. Buchard, 


which was published in M. I. T’s Techno- 
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logical Review under the foreboding title of 
“The Wreck of Matter and the Crash of 
Worlds.” 


Card Catalog 


ERHAPS this is as good a place as any 
Pp air a personal gripe or two. One 
concerns the card catalog. I accept its in- 
evitability, but resent its ubiquity. Con- 
sider the finest public libraries in the coun- 
try, say, Baltimore, Rochester, Toledo. 
You enter and there is the catalog facing 
you, blocking the way, giving the lie to the 
openness of the “open” plan. Of course, 
we know it is axiomatic in library planning 
to place the catalog where it 1s convenient 
to the public and, likewise, to the catalog 
department. But right away you have a 
paradox, because you can’t give up valuable 
first floor space for the catalogers; so, you 
put them on the second floor above the 
master catalog. At least the staff gets 
plenty of exercise. Now a card catalog is 
intended to assist the public in finding a 
book or looking up a series of references 
on a given subject. “To the uninitiated it 
works the other way. We hesitate—should 
we pick through those hundreds of cards 
ourselves, or should we line up to wait for 
a busy staff person to help us, or should 
we turn our backs on the whole thing and 
browse through the open shelves of the 
reading room in the faint hope that an 
omniscient department head may have an- 
ticipated our woes and placed it there for 
us? Let us set up a research committee, a 
librarian, a television chap or two, a rep- 
resentative of these punched card machines, 
and possibly the inspired creator of this 
magic brain computing mechanism. Yes, 
and maybe an architect ought to be allowed. 
Let’s lock them all up and let them go to 
it and see if something won’t emerge that 
can be understood and intelligently used by 
someone other than a graduate of a library 
school, 


_ after ten years of hard use. 
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My other particular peeve takes us 
from the scientific to the esthetic—rebind- 
ings. I have said that the interior archi- 
tectural effect of a library should be sub- 
ordinated to the beauty of the books 
themselves ; but where is any beauty in these 
red and green and yellow buckram or can- 
vas materials that you hide good books in- 
side of when the original bindings break 
down. Frankly, they are hideous and un- 
sanitary, not to mention anonymous as far 
as preserving the individuality of a piece of 
literature is concerned. Of course, the an- 
nual operating budget is a factor in the 
situation, but at least let us have three or 
four different fonts of type for the new title 
and Dewey number impressions. And per- 
haps another research project is in order to 
inquire into new materials for re-covering 
books. Here is a little tip. Plastics manu- 
facturers have given us floor seals for finish- 
ing wood flooring, which have replaced the 
old fashioned varnishes. “These new ma- 
terlals preserve the beauty of the wood, re- 
quire little more attention than an occa- 
sional buffing, and show practically no wear 
‘These same 
manufacturers would be glad to cooperate 
in producing a similar plastic treatment for 
book covers. 

. Glowing prophecies of dazzling things to 
come have awakened interest in new con- 
struction, materials, and methods. If I 
fail to mention them now, I will be button- 
holed later. Now I can introduce no 
revolutionary changes, but it is necessary to 
point out a few improvements that will find 
wide use in the library of the future. The 
electrical industry has produced a new 


‘medium of illumination commonly called 


fluorescent lighting. This type of lighting 
has its place, but it is certainly no cure-all 
as it is yet in the development stage and 
should be utilized with careful guidance. 
The important thing about artificial light- 
ing Is not so much the mechanism to be 
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employed, but the quantity that is necessary. 
Ever higher standards are being prescribed 
and give promise of adequate illumination 
in our libraries at last. Electrical science 
has also given us the precipitron tube and 


sterilizing equipment which will provide: 


pure, dust-free alr in our buildings. The 
whole field of air conditioning has seen 
important improvements. Noteworthy is 
the possibility of localizing, through the use 
of unit equipment. Radiant heat, utilizing 
pipes immerged in floors or ceilings, is win- 
ning increasing acceptance. ü 
Some of you may expect here a 
word picture of the ideal library of your 
dreams. Such a prediction is beyond my 
limited powers, but I make no apology for 


this. Your own Mr. Wheeler and his able 
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architect associate, Mr. Githens, have 
written an authoritative book packed with 
the sort of specific information and data 
that the library planner needs. Russell J. 
Schunk’s excellent booklet, Pointers for 
Public Library Building Planners, 1s like- 
wise a valuable reference, and there are 
many others. (See back cover of this issue. ) 
In the college library field the proceedings 
of the several conferences of librarians, 
architects, and manufacturers contain a 
wealth of valuable suggestions. In this 
presentation I have followed a particular 
theme of mind, namely, that objectives are 
more important than standards. Objectives 
are thought-provoking and lead to creative 
effort, but standards are thought crystalliz- 
ing and tend toward stereotyped results. 
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Nominating Committee Report 


HE 1947-48 Nominating Commit- 

tee herewith submits to the Council 

its report, containing both brief 
comments on suggestions which have come 
from individual members and the commit- 
tee’s nominations for positions to be filled 
by election of the membership in the spring 
of 1948. 


Comments on Members’ Proposals 

A SUGGESTION was received which urges 

“the nomination of but one person 
for the position of president-elect. Our ex- 
ecutive Board appoints a representative 
committee and our members are best served 
if this committee studies its problem and 
reports out the most acceptable slate it can 
develop.” For reasons which have been 
ably stated in previous discussion of this 
question on the Council floor, your commit- 
tee concurred in the recommendation pre- 
sented to it. 

The following two points concern ques- 
tions which probably do not fall within the 
province of the Nominating Committee, but 
rather should be dealt with by the Elec- 
tion Committee. Mention of them is in- 
cluded here merely so it may be known 
that the points raised were not dismissed 
without consideration. 


1. Proposed: that the names of opposing 
candidates be alternated on the ballot so each 
will appear in first position 50 per cent of 
the time instead of listing opposing candidates 
in alphabetical order on all ballots distribu- 
ted. The opinion of the Nominating Com- 
mittee was that if a long list of candidates 
for a single office was presented the point 
raised might merit serious study but that 
with no more than two candidates nominated 


for each office, the likelihood of position on 
the ballot influencing the choice when mem- 
bers are voting seemed extremely slight. 

2. Proposed: that the biographical notes 
attached to ballots record not merely a list- 
ing of past offices held but each, candidate’s 
position on such questions as federal aid for 
libraries, on anti-Negro discrimination, on 
the “loyalty investigation which has already 
resulted in the over-night dismissal of one 
outstanding librarian...,” etc. On this ques- 
tion the Nominating Committee is happy that 
it has no authority. The problem of compil- 
ing an acceptable and fair list of questions 
to present to candidates for office in a pro- 
fessional association would present problems 
as to scope of questions and character of 
questions which ideally should be delineated 
by the Council. Other ways of achieving the 
ends desired could no doubt be devised, i.e. 
a column in the 4.L.4. Bulletin allotted to 
each candidate to express views he or she 


‘deems important when running for office. 


Nominations 


HE CANDIDATES here presented reflect 
"Tu effort by the Nominating Com- 
mittee to take into account the various sec- 
tions of interest in the Association, the geo- 
graphical distribution of nominees, as well 
as balance within the Executive Board and 
Council. 

On the Executive Board two vacancies in 
unexpired terms developed from the resig- 
nations of Gerhard R. Lomer and E. W. 
McDiarmid. By Executive Board action, 
the places were filled by temporary appoint- 
ments. The Nominating Committee, be- 
lieving that too frequent changes in its 


membership will cripple the work of the 


Executive Board, nominates without alter- 
native candidates these two temporary in- 
cumbents. 
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First Vice PRESIDENT (PRESIDENT ELECT): 


Milton E. Lord, director, Public Library, 
Boston 


SECOND Vick PRESIDENT: 


Two nominated, one to be elected 
Loleta Dawson Fyan, state librarian, 
Michigan State Library, Lansing 


Mrs. Eleanor Hitt Morgan, assistant state 
librarian, California State Library, Sac- 
ramento 


‘TREASURER: 


Two nominated, one to be elected 
Harold F. Brigham, director, State Li- 
brary, Indianapolis 


Robert A. Miller, director, Indiana Uni- 
versity Library, Bloomington 


EXECUTIVE BOARD: 


For the unexpired term ending 1949 


E. S. Robinson, librarian, Public Library, 
Vancouver, B.C., Canada 


For the unexpired term ending 1950 


Jasmine Britton, supervising librarian, City 
Schools Library, Los Angeles ` 


Two vacancies to be filled for term 1948-52; 
one person to be elected therefor from each 
bracket of two candidates 


Leon Carnovsky, professor, Graduate Li- 
brary School, University of Chicago 


Ralph M. Dunbar, chief, Textbook and 
Library Division, U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation, Washington, D.C. 


Lucile Nix, assistant director, Rural Pub- 
lic Library Service, State Department of 
Education, Atlanta 


Nell Avery Unger, librarian, 
Association of Portland, Ore. 


Library 
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One person to be elected from each bracket 
of two candidates for term 1948-52 


Walter 
County Library, Detroit 


H. Kaiser, librarian, Wayne 
Raymond C. Lindquist, librarian, Cuya- 
hoga County Library, Cleveland 


Ruth E. Hammond, librarian, City Li- 
brary, Wichita, Kan. 
Marian McFadden, librarian, Public Li- 


brary, Indianapolis 


Joseph §. Ibbotson, librarian, Public Li- 
brary, Fort Worth 
Harry N. Peterson, librarian, Public Li- 
brary of the District of Columbia, 
Washington 
Andrew D. Osborn, assistant librarian, 
Harvard College Library, Cambridge, 
Mass. 


John VanMale, assistant director of li- 
braries, University of Denver 


Kathleen R. Campbell, librarian and asso- 
ciate professor, Montana State Univer- 


sity Library,- Missoula 


Mrs. Frances Lander Spain, librarian, 


Winthrop College, Rock Hill, S.C. 


Lowell Martin, associate dean, School of 
Library Service, Columbia University, 
New York City 


Carroll C. Moreland, librarian, Biddle 
Law Library, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Philadelphia 


RALPH A. ULVELING, Chairman 
ALICE L. JEWETT 

CARLETON B. JOECKEL 

SARAH L. JONES 

MARGARET Jean WARD 


UNESCO s Mexico (ity Meeting 


Julian Huxley, director-general of UNESCO, submitted a yearly report of progress 
in all branches of activity of UNESCO's first year to the second session of UNESCO's 
general conference at Mexico City, which opened November 6. The report will be avail- 


able soon to the general public. 
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Franciscan educ., conf., 156. 

Fraser, Margaret, P-33. 

Frayser, Mary E, P-15, 
Walker, 262-64. 

Fredricks, Jessica M., P-96. 

Freediey, George, P-13, P-98. 

Freehafer, Edward Geier, 122; rpt, 
*369-70. 

Freeman, Frank N., P-49.50, 

French, Randall, 50, 

French Is, 305-11, 

Friends of ls, com. rpt, P-74, *392- 
93. 

Frisby, Leah R., P-31. 

Friskey, Margaret, P-45. 

Fry, Mary Edith, rpt, P-62-64. 

Fuchs, Florence C., *392. 

Fuller, Helen, rpt, P.43-45. 

Fund-raising campaigns, exhibit, 296. 

"Future of the bibliographical cen- 
ter," VanMale, 318-19. 

Fyan, Loleta Dawson, P-58; nom., 
478. 


P-94, 


*395; 


Gable, J. Harris, *371. 

Gal, Stephen, *355. 

Galt, Alexander, 122. 

Galvin, Hoyt R., P-72, *395, *397. 
Gambrill, Winifred, P-62. 
Gardiner, Jewel, P-38, 
Garnett, Emily Owen, *428. 
Garvey, Leone F., P.44. 
Gates, Marguerite L., *392. 
Gaunt, Rezia, 486. 

Gaver, Mary Virginia, 123, 
457; elected, P-49, 255. 
Geer, Helen Thornton, *346, *418, 

459, 
Geiger, Genevieve J., P-41. 
Geiger, J. C., welcome, P-12. 
Gerould, Winifred Gregory, *377. 
Gibson, Katherine Folger, P-38, P-40. 
Gibson, Madeleine, P-22, 
Geitz, Ernesto Gustavo, P-75, *358. 
Giezentanner, Marguerite, biog., 170; 
"State assn data," 170. 
Gifford, Florence M., rpt, P-23, *360. 
Gilbert, Christine Bell 157. 
Gildersleeve, John S., Jr., P-64. 
Giles, Ruth, 157. 
Gil, Margaret S., 25, 35, 36, 125, 
*357. 
rs Mabel R., P-14, P-98; rpt, 


*419, 


Gilman, Grace W., P-60, 90. 
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Girdner, Margaret V., P-13, P-50, 
255; photo., 130. 

Githens, Alfred Morton, 186. 

Gitler, Robert Laurence, P-96; biog., 
179; “‘An open letter: a reply re- 
garding educ. for Inshp,” 179-81. 

Gjelsness, Rudolph H., P-96, 53. : 

Gleason, Dorothy M., cover Oct. 15, 

Glover, Pearl, P-67. 

Godet, Marcel, 35. 

Gold Star List of Amer. Fiction, 126. 

Golden, Alice Elizabeth, 124, 

Good Reading, 300. 

Goodhart, Lillian B., *374. 

Gooding, Lydia M., *390, 

Goodman, L. S., *399. 

Gordon, Elsie, *419. 

Gordon, Lenore M., P-23. 

Gosnell, Charles F., P-19, P-98, 55, 
*368, *377. 

Gourley, James E., P-64; 
268. 

Government pubs, jt. com. rpt, *368- 


elected, 


Gower, A. E,, 157. 

Graduate study grants, State dept, 
62, 

Grafton, C. Ernestine, P-53, P-58, 
184, *348, *392, cover Oct. 15; 
elected P-57. 

Graham, Aubry Lee, P-72, 58, 100, 
*344; “Information films and the 
p.l,” 25; rpt, *395-97. 

Graham, Mae, P-39, *340, 485; leave 
oí absence, 91; rpt, *387-88, 

Grant, Frederick Clifton, *401. 

Gratke, Paul F., P-72. 

Gray, Duncan, 321. 

Greak bks foundation, 327. 

“Great Bks” programs, 13, 324, 

Green, Faith A., *428. 

Green, Lois Rainer, P-53, *349, 
cover Oct. 15, 457; elected, P-56. 

Greenaway, Emerson, P-60, 53, 54, 
56, 329, *358, cover Oct. 15; 484; 
apptd, fourth activities com., 60, 

Greenwich, Conn., Ll, line drawings, 
15. 

Greenwood, Bessie, 89. 

Greenwood, Walter B., *368. 

Greer, Margaret R., P-33. 

Gregory, Ruth W., 90, *428, cover 
Oct. 15, 457: elected, P-60, P-61; 
rpt, P-59-61, *397.98. 

Grey, Martha S., P-52, 189, *347. 

Grieder, Elmer Mori, letter, 461. 

Grim, Alta M., *367. 

Grim, Frances Margaret *422. 

Groezinger, Antoinette, *346, 

Gross, Sarah Chokla, 332; rpt, P- 
98-99. 

Grothaus, Tulia, *407, cover Oct. 15, 

Groves, Elizabeth A., P-33, P-34, 
P-43; biog., 260; elected, P-44; 
“Newbery and Caldecott Award 
winners," 260-61. 

Gscheidle, Gertrude E., 90, 
Oct. 15. 

Guide to the NLRA, 92. 

Gulick, Lewis R., photo., 66, 

Gurney, Edith B., *398. 

Gustafson, Edna Elizabeth, 


rpt, P-43, 
H 


Hacker, Harold S., P-15-16; biog., 


cover 


*394; 


A 


264; “Thomas H. McKaig,” 264- 
65. 

Haines, Helen E., P-64, . 

Hagberg, Dorothy F., cover Oct. 15, 

Hagerman, Dorothy T., rpt, P-82-83. 

Hahn, M., 326. E 

Hall, Mary Evelyn, P-40, P-42, 330. 

Hallam, Bertha B., 328. 

Halvorson, Homer, P-89, *370; rpt, 
*368.69, 

Hamill, Harold L., P-16, P-19, *384; 
Kansas City, (Mo.), bd of educ. 
hearing, 182; rpt, P-83, 

Hamilton, Eleanor, letters, 135, 137, 

Hamilton, William J., Ritter awards 
letter, 191-92. 

Hammond, Ruth E., *411, cover Oct, 
15; nom., 478. 

Hanchett, Clara, P-81. 

Hanley, Edna Ruth, *392, 

Hannum, Frances A., biog., 168; 
“Projected bks in Ann Arbor,” 
168-69. 

Hansen, Agnes Camilla, 57. 

Hardin, Maurine Sims, P-40. 

Hardin, Ruth, *370. 

Harris, Fred O., P-99. 

Harris, Helen M., P-38, 125; elected, 
268. 

Harris, Mary Walton, P-52, *347. 

Harshaw, Ruth, P-43, 

Hatch, Mary C., P-62, 

Hausdorfer, Walter, *389. 

Hawkins, Reginald R., *392, 

Hayner, C. Irene, P-33, *428; rpt, 
*419-26. 

Headquarters L, Caldwell, 
rpt, *417-18. 

Heasley, Leila L., P-57. 

Heathcote, Lesley Muriel, 
P-89, *372, 

Hebert, Alice, cover Oct. 15, 

Heffner, Hubert, P-99, 

Hefley, Sue, P-33, P-50, P-82, *364, 
*365, 457; rpt, P-41. 

Hefling, Helen, 89, *375, cover Oct, 
15, 

Heiliger, Edward, *355, 

Helms, Claxton E., P-76. 

Hempel, Olinda, *357. 

Henderson, John Dale, P-53, P-54, 
P-62, 186. 

Henne, Frances, P-33, P-34, 93, 157; 
elected, P-43; rpt, P-41. 

Hensel, Evelyn Mildred, *372. 

Henshaw, Francis H., *411. 

Herbert, Clara Wells, *387. 

Herdman, Margaret M., *373. 

Herrick, Mary Darrah, cover Oct. 
15. 

Hickman, Margaret Gabriel, *402, 

Hicks, Frederick S., *377. 

Higgins, Alice G., 419; rpt, *393.94, 

“Highlights in personnel," Prescott, 
254. 

Hildebrand, Joel H., P-16, P-20; 
biog., 273; “How not to control 
atomic energy,” 273-81; reprints, 
330. 

Hill, Bradford M., cover Oct, 15. 

Hill, James J., 322. 

Hill, R. H,, 36. 

Hil, Robert W., rpt, *367. 

Hills, Theodore S., *391. 

Hirsch, Benedict Z., rpt, P-77-81. 

Hirsch, Felix E., P-21, *390, 


177-78; 


P-86-87, 
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Hirsch, Rudolph, *390. 

Hjelte, Laurel Canning, P-54, 

Hodgson, Thekla R., P-62. 

Hoffmann, Cecelia T., 26, *339, *346, 
*403, *406; "What they were rdg 
in 1946," 41-42, 

Holland, Alice W., 183. 

Holleman, W. Roy, P-22, 187. 

Hollingshead, Ruth, *394, 

Holmes, Oliver W., *377. 

Holtz, Merriman, 185. 

Holzapfel, Mary Louise, cover Oct. 
15. 

Hooker, Mrs, Ruth H., elected, 299. 

Hoole, William Stanley, 333, *367. 

Hoover, Constance M., *400, 

Horton, Marion, P-38, biog., 435; 
"Invitation to rdg," 435-38; rpt. 
P-37-40, P-42. 

Hospital 1s, div. of, P-31-32, 329; 
officers, P.32, 457; rpt, "398. 

Hostetter, Anita M., P.48, 26; “Edu- 
cation for Inshp," 255; rpt, *378. 
81. 

Houchens, Josie Batcheller, *376. 

Houle, Cyril O., *416. 

“How not to control atomic energy,” 
Hildebrand, 273-81; reprints, 330. 

Howard, Anna Lila, *399, 

Howard, Paul, P.18, P-20, P-73, 25, 
45, 100, 133, *338, *393, *396, 
*416; “Natl rels program,” 43.44; 
rpt, P-73-74, “349.51, 

Howe, Harriet E., P-49, P-51-52, 
P-76, 3, 126, 255, *347; biog, 
450; “New program at the Univ. 
of Denver,” 450-53; photo., 2. 

Hoyle, Nancy Elizabeth, P-33; rpt, 
P-42, $4. 

Hudson, Ralph,. P-98. 

Hume, Jessie H., P-94, *391. 

Huntley, M. C., 333. 

Hunton, Margaret, 459. 

Hurlbutt, Isabelle .B., 15. 

Hussey, Roland, *366. 

Huston, Evelyn Eleanor, *370, cover 
Oct. 15. 

Huxley, Julian, 37, 478. 

Hyde, William H., Jr., rpt, P-22. 

Hyle, Dorothea F., *384. 


¡E 


Ibbotson, Joseph S$., 159; nom., 478. 

"If you fly," 111. 

Ihm, Elsa H., cover Oct. 15, 

Illinois ] assn survey, 170. 

"In its forties and not paunchy,” 
. Brown, 131-33. 

‘Independence and interdependence,” 
Dykstra, P-5-9, 

Indiana U., undergraduate courses in 
l science, 300. 

Information and advisory services 
dept, rpt, *413-14. 

Information Is, closed, 281; Sauer, 
312-15. 

Inkster, Fred C., P-67, 250, *394; 
biog., 449; “Costs of p. ls," 449. 

Inner margins, specifications, 456, 

Inspiration, 183, 

Institutes, adult educ., 22; educ. by 
radio, 85; Ohio, 16. 

Institution 1s, com. rpt, *399, 

Institutional mbrshp dues, com,, rec- 
ommendation, 20; rpt, 54. 
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Insurance for Is, com. rpt, *391. 
Intellectual freedom, com., P-18; 
rpt, *393-94, a 
‘International activities of the 
A.L.A.,” Shaw, 199-232 (Part II, 

June). 

International exchanges, 
conf,, 236-38. 

International fed. of 1. assns, Geneva 
mtg., 35; officers, 326. 

International 1, com. mtgs, A.L.A, 
representatives, 159, 

“International middleman,” 
and Taylor, 49-51. 

International rels,, P-10-11, 55, 193- 
238, *339, 

International rels, bd, 49; policy 
statement, 197-98; rpt, P-75-76, 24- 
25, *353-59, 

International rels office, 49-51; proj- 
ects, 231-32, 

“An invitation,” cover Mar. 

“Invitation to reading," Horton, 435- 
38. 

Iredell, Helen M., P-33. 

Ireland, W, E., *367. 

Iskenderian, Yerchanik, cover Oct. 


J 


Jackson, Mabel K., cover Oct. 15. 

Jacobellis, Eve, 177. 

Jacobs, John Halls, 253. 

Jacobs, Ruth M., cover Oct. 15. 

James, Marion Evelyn, *347. 

Jedermann, Ruth M., P-71, 
*427, 

Jeffrey, John, P-77, P-79. 

Jennings, John, P-99. 

Jesse, William H., 
elected, 251, 

Jewett, Alice L., 159, 268. 

"Jewish people: 100 bks pub. dur- 
ing 1943-46,” 16. 

Jillson; Althea, rpt, P-61-62. 

Jinnette, Isabella, P-44, 156, *364. 

Joeckel, Carleton B., P-54,’ P-73, 
P.76, P-81, 8, 159, 249, 268, *337, 
*394; rpt, *351-52. 

Johns, Loeta Lois, P-31, 89, *392. 

Johnson, B. Lamar, P-22, 3, 156, 
*365, 

Johnson, Ernest L., cover Oct. 15. 

Johnson, Hazel Alice, cover Oct. 15. 

Johnson, Winifred A., *373. 

Johnston, James A., P-59. 

Johnston, Leah Carter, 28. 

Johnstone, Roberta A., cover Oct, 15. 

Jones, Emily, *399. 

Tones, Helen F., P-31. 

Jones, John Paul, 252; biog., 471; 
“Precepts of l. planning," 471-76. 

Jones, Margaret, P-40. 

Jones, Perrie, P-31, P-32, P-59, 

Jones, Sarah Irwin, P-55, 184. 

Jones, Sarah L., 160, 268, *365. 

Jones, Winnifred, P-92-93, P-94, 254, 
*390. 

Josephs, Devereux C., 59. 

Joshi, P. M., *427. 

Junior coll 1s sect., 
gional subchmn, 124. 

Junior mbrs r. t., 329; project, 47; 
rpt, P-76, *389. 


Princeton 


Eaton 


*399, 


*367, *371; 


P-22-23; re- 


K 


Kaiser, Boynton S., *385. 

Kaiser, John Boynton, P-61, P-92, 
16, 254; rpt, P-64. 

Kaiser, Walter Herbert, *414; nom., 
478. 

Kane, Ada D., 267. 

Kansas City, (Mo.), Milam attends 
hearing before bd of educ., 182; 
resolution, *384. 

Karrick, Ethel C., P-43; biog., 445; 
“The preschool story hour,” 445- 
48. 

Keally, Francis, 123, 186, *392. 

Keator, Alfred Decker, P-98. 

Keck, Lucile L., 26, *380. 

Keeney, Philip O., 31. 

Kellam, William Porter, 91; rpt, 


369, 

Keller, Dorothy Besuden, P-86, P-89; 
rpt, *371-72. 

Keling, Lucile, *428. 

Kely, Elizabeth F., elected, 299. 

Kelly, Frances Hamerton, 93; elected, 
268. 

Kemp, Harriet Elizabeth, P-62, 

Kenan, Mary B., P-52, P-55, *348, 
*349, 457; elected, P-56; rpt, P- 
52-57. 

Kennedy, Anna Clark, rpt, P-42. 

Kepler, Lucy V., P-89, *371. 

Kerr, Wilis H., P-21, *366, *367. 

Kidder, Eleanor,  P-47-48,  *364; 
biog., 442; “Reading guidance for 
y. people," 442-44. 

Kilpatrick, Norman L., *368. 

King, Margaret L, *367. 

Kingery, Robert E., "Your ln wants 
to see you," 23. 

Kingsbury, Mary A., P-40, P-42, 
330. 

Kinsey, Helen E., 132, 137. 

Kipp, Laurence J., *356. 

Kipp, Rae Cecelia Kelly, 51, *357. 

Klein, Agatha Lindner, P-52, *347. 

Knickerbocker, John Howard, 18, 45, 
*407, cover Oct, 15; letter, 191. 

Knox, Alma, *369, 

Knox, Mrs. Walter K., P-16. * 

Kohlstedt, Donald W., P-72. 

Koos, Leonard V., P-22. 

Kortendick, James J., P-48, 

Kosmak, Katharine, P-94, *391, 

Krarup, Agnes, P-33. 

Krieg, Amelia, P-27; letter, 29-30; 
rpt, P-24-25, 

Krieg, Laurel, 184, 

Kroeger, Louis J., 254, *383. 

Krohn, Mildred L., P-45. 

Krueger, Hanna Elsa, P-94, 

Krug, Richard E., P-72, 122. 

Kuhlman, A. F., *366. 


L 


Ladd, Patricia F., P-38. 

Laird, Charlton G., 91. 

Lake, Albert Charles, P-57, P-58. 

Lamb, William Kaye, P-21, 125. 

Lancaster, John H., P.23. 

Lancour, Harold, P-22. 

Landa, Hannah Mansfield mem. 1., 
San Antonio, dedication, 183. 

Landers, Bertha, P-72, *396; biog., 
84; “Libraries focus on film coun- 
cils,” 84. 


Landfear, Bess M., P-38, P-40, 154. 

Landon, Grace E., P-23. 

Lane, Ruth, *372. 

Langpaap, Frances Katherine, P-13; 
photo., 130. 

Lange Is sect., disc., P-64. 

Latin Amer. rels, P-10-11; Temple, 
316-17. 

Lauterer, Arch, P-99. 

Laves, Walter, appt, 38. 

Lawton, Dorothy, 328. 

Lawyer, Lillian J., P-33. 

Leavers, L. S., *399. 

Leavey, Laurence A., elected, 299. 

Lee, Margaret IL, rpt, P-41. 

Leeds, Mary R., 457; elected, P-67. 

Le Fevre, Alice Louise, P-45. 

Leidendecker, Anne Fraser, P-63. 

Leigh, Robert D., 160, 245, 321, 
*342, 486. 

Lemke, Andrew B., P-16, *395, 

Lemon, Gertrude, letter, 190. 

Lending sect., P-64. 

Lester, Robert M., P-71; “Use of 
endowment funds," 171-73. 

Letter awards, P-16, 57, 61, 267. 

Lewis, Alice B., 137. 

Lewis, Minnie Anson, *371. 

Lewis, Wiliam Ditto, *368. 

Libaire, Beatrice Bergen, rpt, 

Librarians of the Americas, 
bly, 119. 

"Libraries and museums," 233.35, 

"Libraries focus on film councils," 
Landers, 84, 

"Libraries in our cultural program 
abroad," Sauer, 312-15. 

Libraries of tchr-training insts sect., 
officers, P-23. 

Libraries represented at postal rate 
hearings, 133. 

Library architecture and bldg plan. 
ning, com., P-76, 123; mtg, 252; 
rpt, *391.92. 

Library assn mtgs, 63, 125, 332. 

Library binding inst. and A.L.A., 
jt com. rpt, *375-76. 

Library bldgs, mtgs, 123, 186. 

Library bldgs r.t., disc., P-19. 

Library coop. with Europe 
Africa, com., 49. 

Library coop. with Latin Amer., 
com., 49, 

Library coop. with Orient and S. 
Pacific, com., 49. 

"Library demonstration bill," Evans, 
107-08; “S, 48-H.R. 2465," 134. 
Library educ. div. of, 3-5; nom., 
123; officers, P-49, 457; photos, 2; 

rpt, P-48.52; *381. 

Library educ., Grieder, 461; Stew- 
art, 294-95, 

Library equipment and appliances, 
com. rpt, *392. 

Library ext. bd, rpt, P-677, *347. 

Library ext,, 6-11; amendments, P-55; 
div., 184; goals for 75thr anniver- 
sary, P-57; inst, 82, 155; officers, 
P-56, 457; rpt, P-52-59, *347-49; 
state legislation, 117.18, 188-89; 
univ. service sect, disc., 159. 

“Library for Ibns," Caldwell, 177-78. 

Library in the Sch., 4th ed., 297. 

Library of Congress, Cumulative 
Cat., P-29-30; Descriptive Cat, 
Code, P-28-29; “Descriptive Cat. 
Rules,” 487; policy planning com. 
rpt, 55-56, 


*390, 
assem- 


and 
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Library p. rels council, officers, 299. 

Library p. rels service, P-19. 

Library schools, accredited, cover 
Sept. 15, *429; students, *430, 

Library surveys, 320-21; Scarsdale, 
322. 

Library unions r.t., rpt, P-77-81, 

Lieberman, Irving, P-52, *347, *348. 

Lightfoot, Eloise, *346, *427, cover 
Oct. 15, 459. 

Lim, Mme. Vicente, P-39. 

Lindquist, Raymond C., P-54, 56, 
184, *347, *351, *397; nom., 478. 

Lindsay, H. P., P-67. 

Lippincott, Joseph W., award, 298, 

Litchfield, Dorothy Hale, cover Oct. 
15, 

Litsinger, Elizabeth C., letter, 494, 

Little, Evelyn Steel, P-13, P-21, P- 
83, *405, *408, cover Oct. 15; 
photo., 130, 

Littlestone, Joan, 253, 

Lockwood, Ruth M., P-40. 

Lofgren, Eda M., *402. 

Logsdon, Richard H., P-48, 3, 26, 
123, *380, *381, 457; apptd, fourth 
activities com., 60; elected, P-49, 
255; photo, 2, 432; rpt, P-19. 

Lomer, Gerhard R., 477. 

Look magazine, “Outstanding bks” 
display, 297. 

Lorain, Ohio, p. L, new bldg cam- 
paign, 59. 

Lord, Milton E., P.18, P-75, 25, 35, 
110, 122, 159, 184, 198, 305, 326, 
*355, *357, *358, *359; nom., 478. 

Lorenz, John G., 267, cover Oct. 15. 

Lovaas, Anne Margrethe, 328. 

Love, Pauline Shipp, *424. 

Lóve memorial library dedicated, 
483. 

Lowe, John Adams, *376; rpt, *375. 

Lowman, Lois, P-54. 

Luce, Helen, P-54, 

Ludington, Flora B., P-18, P-75, 20, 
25, 54, 55, 198, 199, *355, *357, 
*358; rpt, 24-25, *353-59, 

Luke, Robert A., *399, 

Lunn, Jean, cover Oct, 15, 

Luthin, Reinhard H., 183. 

Lydenberg, Harry Miller, 51, 198, 
*345, *357, *359; biog., 258-59; 
“Edwin Hatfield Anderson, 1861- 
1947," 258.59, 

Lyle, Guy R., *367, *371. 

Lyman, Dorothea, cover Oct. 15. 

Lynch, Josephine E., P-44. 

Lyons, John Frederick, 91. 


M 


McAfee, Irene, cover Oct. 15. 

McAlarney, Kathrine H., 
elected, P-44. 

McAnally, Arthur Monroe, *419, 

MacBean, Dilla Whittemore, P-34, 
*424. 

McCloskey, Robert, 458. 

McColvin, Lionel R., 91, 328, *355, 
*380, *406, *418. 

McCombs, Charles F., 50, *354, 

McCormick, Ada, 267. 

McCormick, Peter J., P-98. 

McCrum, Blanche Prichard, *351. 

McDaniel, David Earl, P-97. 

MeDiarmid, E. W., P-13, 122, 253, 
*387, 477: elected, -268; photo., 
240; rpt, "359.60. 


P-33; 


McDonald, Gerald D., *397. 

MacDonald, M, Ruth, P-25, P-31, 
89, 457; phote., 432. 

MacDonough, Helen Marie, 
Oct. 15. 

McDonough, Roger H., P-98. 
McFadden, Marian, 18, 22, *385, 
*407, cover Oct. 15; nom., 478. 

McGrath, Mary A., P-98. 

McGregor, Della, 27. 

McKaig, Thomas H., P-15-16, *395; 
Hacker, 264-65. 

McKay, Elsie, P-60. 

McKay, Mildred Peterson, cover Oct. 
15, 

McKeown, Mitchell, *338, *409; p. 
rels service, P-19, 

McLaughlin, Isabel, *365. 

MacLeish, Archibald, 37, 110, 305, 
*358, *402. 

MacLeod, Flora M., cover Oct, 15. 

McNiff, Philip James, *368. 

MacPherson, Harriet Dorothea, 26, 
*357, *380, *381; “Use of en- 
dowment funds,” 173. 

Macquin, Hazel B., *400. 

MacTaggert, Hazel L, cover Oct. 15. 

Manley, Marian C., *400. 

Marable, Mary Hays, 189, *373. 

Marchant, Muriel $., P-52, 

Marcus, Jacob R., *401. 

Marcus, William Elder, P-67; reso- 
lution, 459, 

Margo, Dorothy D,, cover Oct, 15, 

Markley, Anne Ethelyn, *373, *423. 

Markowitz, Augusta, *402. 

Marks, Sallie B., P57. 

Marquis, Donald G., 160, 245., 

Martin, Adele Crawford, P-77, P-81. 

Martin, Aune E., rpt, *399. 

Martin, Brother David A. 
elected, 299. 

Martin, George M., P-67, P-68. 

Martin, Laura K., rpt, P-41. 

Martin, Lowell, P-52, 283, *347, 
*352; nom., 478; “Purpose and 
admin. organization of br. sys- 
tems in large urban ]s," 28, 

Martinez del Rio, Pablo, letter, 29. 

‘Mary E. Frayser," Walker, 262-64. 

Mason, Jean E., elected, P-58, 

Massee, May, P-45. 

Mathews, Mildred, *399. 

Mathews, Mildred Van” Deusen, 
P-61, 59. 

Matthews, Miriam, elected, 268. 

Mauseth, Viola L, *357. 

Maxfield, David K., 59. 

Mayo, Natalie, P-16, 267; elected, 
P-44. : 

Medical 1. assn, mtg, 125; officers, 
460. 

Medway, Hazel L, cover Oct. 15. 

Mei, Mme. Hua-chuan, P-39, 

Meikleham, Marget H. C., P-31, 89. 

Melcher, Frederic G., P-43, 127, 
*304, 


Membership, A.L.A., “Additions or 
substitutions," cover Feb.; cam- 
paign, cover Nov.; com., mbrs, 
cover Oct. 15, rpt, *406-09; dept 
rpt, *402-06; “An invitation,” 
cover Mar,; “Memo to mbrs,” 
cover June; new mbrshp blanks, 
17-18; “1947  A.L.A. mbrshp 
campaign,” cover May, cover Sept. 
1; “Our common unifying objec- 


cover 


333; 
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tive," Rothrock, 12; “Our thanks 
to these, too!” 304; pubs rpt, 
“412-13; spec, 26, 109, 304; 
“Your dues are due!!” cover Jan. 

“Memo to mbrs,” cover June. 

Memorials, bk collection, Warren p. 
l., Pa., 110; Modisette, 14-15. 

Mercer, Evelyn, *400. 

Meredith, Louise, 297. 

Merrell, Martha B., *398. 

Merrill, Julia Wright, 126, 189, *352. 

Metcalf, Clarence S., *391. . 

Metcalf, Keyes D., P-13, 55-56, 198, 
251, *357, *359, *377. 

Methven, Mildred Louise, P-13, P-31; 
rpt, *398. 

Metke, Irene Varney, cover Oct. 15. 

Microcard jt com., rpt, *376-77. 

Midwinter conf, 1946, 54.58; high- 
lights, 19-20. . 

Midwinter conf., .1947, 268; date 
change, 19, 54; hotel rates, 330. 
Mier, Kathryn P., P-55, P-59, P-83, 

P-98, 23, *348. 

Milam, Carl H., P-18, 25, 54, 57, 
58, 183, 305, *357, *358, *365, 
*306; "A.L.À. income," 256-57; 
Kansas City, (Mo.), bd of educ. 
hearing, 182; “Notes from the 
corner office," 99.100; rpt, *337- 
47; "UNESCO's library program," 
35.38, 

Milczewski, Marion À., P-82, 24, 51, 
122, "346, "357. 

Millard, Nellie D., rpt, *399-400. 

Miller, Ernest I., P-63, 123; “Li- 
brary bldg inst., 252; rpt, *391-92. 

Miller, Marvin A., 91, *367, *369. 

Miller, Mary Elizabeth, *386. 

Miller, Robert A., elected, 251; 
nom., 478, 

Mish, Charles C., *367. 

Mishoff, Willard O., *352. 

Mitchell, Caroline» G., P-13, P-59, 
P-66, P-67, P-74, 61, 249, *393, 
*416, 457; biog., 67; photo., 66; 
rpt, *394-95; '"Trustees hold the 
key," 67-69. 

Mitchell, Doris L,, P-62. 

Mitchell, Eleanor, P-71. 

Modisette memorial awards, 14. 

Mohr, Mrs. J. Henry, P-13, P-74, 
*393, *395; photo., 130. 

Mohrhardt, Charles M., P-23, 18, 
122, 186, 253, *360, *392, *407, 
cover Oct. 15. 

Montague, Helen Ruth, 124. 

Montclair," N.J., f.p.l., opinion poll, 
325; ortho-rater, 325; volunteer 

+ clipping service, 13. 

Monteiro de Cunha, Maria Louise, 
5355. 

Moody, Virginia G., P-98. 

Moore, Mrs. John Trotwood, P-98, 

Moreland Carroll C., nom.,, 478. 

Morgan, Eleanor Hitt, P-58, 154, 
254, *349, *383, *303, *426, 457; 
elected, P-56; nom., 478. 

Morgan, Ella S., P-40, P.42, 330, 

Morin, Wilfred Laurier, 329, *346. 

Morley, Grace McCann, P-69, 

Morris, Raymond P., 328. 

Morsch, Lucile M., *390; rpt, P-28- 
29. 

Morton, Elizabeth Homer, P-83. 

Morton, Flerrinell Francis, P.13, 
P-51, P-82, 26, 255; rpt, P-96. 
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Moshier, L, Marion, 
P-58, *349, 

Moshier, Marion S., *426. 

Motion pictures in adult educ. com., 
183. 

Moulton, Doris H., P-93-94, *390. 

Muller, Anna Neal, cover Oct. 15, 

Muller, Robert Hans, 127, *371. 

Munn, R. Russell, P-72, P-83, *396, 
*397, *399. 

Munn, Ralph, P-13, P-19, 26, *380, 
*381. 

Munson, Amelia H., P-46, 299, *361. 

Munthe, Wilhelm, P-75, 326, *357, 

Murdock, Marion C., P-86, 

Murray, Virginia E., 89. 

Music 1, assn, rpt, P-96-97. 

Myers, Eleanor Louise, 459. 

Myers, Eliot Kurtz, P-72, *395, 
*397: biog., 163; "Projected bks 
in Detroit," 163-67. 


N 


and A.L.À, jt com, 


P-52, P-56, 


N.E.A. 
*365, 

National com. on atomic info., inst., 
119. 

National plan for p, 1 service, Perry, 
249-50; Richards, 283-93; Schenk, 
465-70, 

“National rels office rpts," Fielder, 
479-80, 

“National rels program,” 
43-44, 

National soc, hygiene day, 28. 

Naylor, Lewis C., 323, 

Neal, Elizabeth, P-38, 124. 

Negro hist. wk, 482. 

Negro newspaper microfilms, 331. 

Nesbitt, Elizabeth, P-44, 137. 

Neves, Bernadette, P-43. 

“New program at the Univ. of Den- 
ver," Howe, 450-53. 

Newark, N.J., p. 1, Power of Print, 
15-16. 

Newberry, Marie Amna, *389, -> 

Newbery-Caldecott, awards, P-43-44, 
260-61; bookmarks, 27; com., P-44. 

“Newbery and Caldecott award win- 
ners," Groves, 260-61. 

Nicholson, Natalie N., P-22. 

Nickel, Mildred L., 296; rpt, P-42. 
Nickson, J. J., "Atomic energy and 
your future," 71-74; biog., 71. 

Niebuhr, H. Richard, *401, 

Nielsen, Andre S., P-60, 

Niemeyer, Mabel J., elected, P-58. 

Nix, Lucile, cover Oct, 15; nom., 
478. 

Noble, Ruth V., *365. 

Noel, Francis, P-72. 

Nofcier, Lena B., P-83, P-84, 298, 
*401. 

Nolte, Claire, 184. 

Nominating com., 19, 159-60, 268; 
rpt, 54, 477-78. 

"Nonprofessionals, 
adopted, 298, 

Norris, Helen L., *385. 

Norwood, Alice M., *370, *373. 

“Notes from the corner office,” 
Milam, 99-100. 

Nourse, Louis M., P-18, P-19, P-81, 
26, 57, 90, 253, *382, *387, *398, 


rpt, 


Howard, 


tenure statement 
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' 457; biog, 175; elected, P-60; 
“What about salaries?" 175-76. ` 

Novello, Paul W., 183. 

Nursing sch. lL, com, rpt, *399-400, 

Nyholm, Jens, 251. 


O 


Oberly mem, award, 
rpt, *369, 

O'Connor, Mildred C., *371, 

Oellrich, Gertrude, *373, 

Oldfather, Margaret 89, 

“On some Í, questions of our time," 
Rothrock, 241-46, 

“One world or none,” film, 188. 

O'Neale, Lila, P-70. 

“An open letter: a reply regarding 
educ. for inshp,” Gitler, 179-81. 
Order and bk selection sect., P-64-65, 
Orr, Robert W., *419, 457; elected, 

P-21. 
Osborn, Andrew D., 
*423; nom., 478. 
Ostrander, Evah I., P-85, 91. 
“Our common, unifying objective,” 
Rothrock, 12, 
“Our thanks to these, too!” 304, 
Out-of-print bks, com. rpt, *369-70. 
Outstanding bks, of 1946, 39-40; 
Look magazine display, 297, 


P. 


Pacific Spectator, 126, 

Packard, Marion, P-66, *393. 

Pafford, J. H. P., P-14, 298, *355. 

Paine, Clarence S., P-21, 154, *426. 

Palmer, Foster M., 50, 297, *354, 
*428, 

Pan Amer. day, 92. 

Papashvily, Helen Waite and George, 
letter, 187. , 

Parades, Adrian A., elected, 299. 

Parke, Kathryn E., 124. 

Parker, Ralph Halstead, *367; rpt, 
*392. 

Parks, 

Parks, 


com, 90-91; 


*359, *371, 


Alta M., P-56. 

Dora Ruth, P-52, *347. 

Parks, Evelyn L., P.66. 

Parks, Martha Manier, P-13, P-32, 
P-33, P-59, P-73, *351; rpt, P-32- 
35, *363-64. 

Paylore, Patricia P., *375, cover Oct. 
15. 

Payne, Maud, P-63, 

Peabody, Geo. Foster citation, 183. 

“Peace through cultural coopera- 
tion," Cain, 305-11. 

Pearson, Dora M., 89, 

Pearson, Vera A., 326. 

Peat, Evalyn, 155. 

Perillo, Attilia D., cover Oct. 15. 

Perry, Muriel E., P-60, *398; letter, 
29; “National plan," 249.50; rpt, 
P-65-66. 

Personnel, *340.42. 

Personnel admin, bd on, P-18, P-81, 
19, 102-03; 175; inst, and cline, 
154.55, 254; rpt, 253, 254, *381. 
87. 

Personnel workshop, N.J. coll for 
women, 156. 

Peterson, Eleanor M., *389, *428, 
485; rpt, P-94.05. 


Peterson, Harry N., 
nom., 478, 

Peterson, Olga M., P-73, 26, *339, 
*403, *406; letter, 321; rpt, *409- 
12, à 

Pettus, Clyde E., *351. 

Pfoutz, Daniel R., *389, 

Phelps, Alice E., P-31, P-91-92, 89, 
*419; rpt, P.25-26, 123-24. 

Phelps, Rose Bernice, *428. 

Philips, Edna, P-32, P-59, 458; rpt, 
*401-02. 

Phillips, Marion, 89. 

Phillips, Mary E., P-61, *408. 

Phonograpk records, cat. cds, 331; 
lending 1, Erie, Pa., 328; tran- 
Scriptions, 333, 

Photographic reproduction of l. ma- 
terials, com. on, rpt, *377. 

Pierce, Helen, P.38. 

Pieters, Elizabeth, P-31, *426, 

Placement and personnel records, 
ofice, policy, 464; progress, 89-90; 
rpt, *387-88. 

Platt, Elizabeth B., cover Oct. 15. 

Plaut, Alice S., P-71, *398, 

Pollock, Luella R., *360. 

Porro, Thomas J,, P-67, *394. 

Portland, Ore. l. assn, Hoyt gift, 86. 

Positions, 128, 158, 192, 270, 302, 
334, 462, 494. 

Post, Margaret Ritchie, *346, *406. 

Postell, Paul E., rpt, P-65. 

Postwar planning, com. rpt, P-81-82, 
*351-52. 

Potter, Esther Purdy, P.30-31, *374. 

Powell, Benjamin Edward, P-18; 
457; elected, P-21; rpt, 419, 

Powell, Lawrence Clark, 59, *366; 
apptd, fourth activities com., 60. 

Power, Eugene, *355, 

Power of Print, 15-16. 

Pragan, Otto, *400. 

Pratt, Enoch, f. 1, Ref. Bks, 333. 
Pratt inst. 1 sch., 100 per cent 
mbrshp, 91; spec. ls course, 16. 
"Precepts of 1, planning,” Jones, 

471-76. 

“The preschool story hour," Karrick, 
445-48. 

Prescott, Katherine, 
“Highlights 
rpt, P-89-94, 

Presidents and eds r, t., rpt, P-82-83, 

Preston, Ellinor G., rpt, P-41. 

Preston, Margaret K., cover Oct, 15. 

Prevost, Marie Louise, P-27, *375. 

Price, Helen L., P-39, P.42, 330, 

Price, Mrs. James E., *393, *394. 

Price, Sara M., elected, 299. 

Prichard, Louise Gilman, cover Oct, 
15. 

Princeton conf, on  internatl ex. 
changes, recommendations, 236-38, 

Princeton u., Carnegie corp. grant, 
85. 

Pritchard, Louise Gilman, P-64. 

Pritchard, Martha Caroline, P-39, 
P.40, P-42, 330. 

Proctor, Margia W., P-89, P-93, P- 
94, 253; rpt, *390-91, 

Program inf, exchange, 331. 

Program Planner, 23. 

“Projected bks," 163; “In Ann Ar- 
bor,” Hannum, 168-69; “In De. 
troit," Myers, 163-67; photo., 165, 


#391, *400; 


*383, 
in personnel," 


*301; 
254; 
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Pruitt, Helen V., 457; elected, P-32, 

Public affairs, bk service, 62, 94. 

Public affairs pams, 27, 62, 94, 126, 
332, i 

Public docs, com. rpt, *370. : 

Public 1s, div., P-20; adult educ. 
kits, 60-61; mtg, 249-50; nom., 90; 
officers, P-60, P-61, 457; rpt, P-59- 
66, *397-98. 

Public Is, costs, Inkster, 449; finan- 
cial support, 76-80; Vitz, 282, 

“Public 1, inquiry," 160, 245-46, 321, 
*342, 433-34, 486. 

Public L office, rpt, *414-17. e 

Public 1. section, disc., *405. 

Public 1, service demonstration bill, 
43-44, 45-46, 116, 329-30; "Li. 
brary demonstration bill, "Evans, 
107-08; Papashvilys’ letter, 187; 
*S48-H,R.2465,” 134. 

Public I. specialist, apptd, 61. 

Public 1. statistics, 92, 331. 

Public rels, *338; com., 61; rpt, P. 
83, 409-10; news, 86-87; office rpt, 
*409-12, 

Publishing dept, *342; rpt, *419-26; 
sales, *425, 

Puliman, Carolyn, 28. 

Purvin, Jennie F., *393. 

Putnam, Donalda, *428. 

Putnam, J. R, *399. 


Q 


Queens Borough p. L, "Our yester- 
days," 28. 

Quigley, Mrs. A. J., P-66. 

Quigley, Margery C., *390. 

Quill and Scroll, 296-97, 


R 


Radio programs, salute to youth, 13; 
stay-at-home stories, 14. 

Radio—How, When and Why to Use 
It, 92. 

Radio Script Catalog, 5th ed., 62-63. 

Ragan, Phillip, 188. 

Rakestraw, Beatrice B., P-70. 

Randolph, Dorothy, P-58, 

Rankin, Rebecca B., 16. 

Rawlinson, Alfred Harris, cover Oct. 
15. 7 

Raymond, Eugenia, P-71; rpt, *398- 
99, 

"Reading guidance for y. people,” 
Kidder, 442-44, 

Reading Ladders for Human Rela- 
tions, 94, 

Reading trends release, 41-42. 

Reb, Christine, *427, 

Rechcygl, Edith A., cover Oct. 15. 

“Recommendations adopted by conf. 
on internati cultural, education, 
and scientific exchanges, Princeton, 
N.J., Nov. 26, 1946," 236-38, 

Record-lending l, Erie, Pa., 323. 

Recruiting, Louisiana, 493; radio, 
323. 

Redstone, Edward H., *370. 

Reece, Ernest J., 126. 

Rees, Louise F., P-33, 457; rpt, P-42, 

Reeve, Wilma E., *389. 

Reference Bks, 1944-1946, 297. 
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Reference Ins. sect., officers, P-23; 
rpt, *360. 

Refugee Ins, com. rpt, *390. 

Reid, Dorcas, *357, 

Reid, Telma, P-54, P-57, 82, 155, 
cover Oct. 15. 

Relations of divisions and A.L.A., 
com., resolutions, 56. f 

Relations with business groups, com. 
rpt, *400. 

Relations with local l. groups and on 
mbrshp participation, com., 20, 


Religious bk selection, com.  rpt, 
*401. 

Religious bk wk, 125. 

Religious bks r.t, mtg, 187; rpt, 
P.83-85, *400-01. 

Remley, A, L., *409, *412, *425, 


485. 

Reparata, Sister Mary, elected, 299. 

Resolutions com., P-16, P-20. 

Resources of Amer. Is, bd on, rpt, 
P-85-86, *365-67, 

Rex, Helen, *348, 

Reynolds, Maryan E, 45; 
P-58; rpt, P-58-59. 

Rice, Paul North, P-15, P-17, P-18, 
P-20, 53, 54, 58, *366, *367, *377; 
biog, 247; "Committee appts," 32; 
photo. 240; “Toward mutual un- 
derstanding," 247-49; “Use of en- 
dowment funds," 174. 

Rice, Warner G., *368. 

Richards, Edward A., 158. 

Richards, John S., P-18, P-59, P-60, 
54, 249, *352, *397, 485; biog., 


elected, 


283; “National plan for p.l 
service," 283-93; photo, 2; rpt, 
*389, 


Richardson, Frances C., P-71. 

Rider, Fremont, *385. 

Ridgway, Helen A., P-52, P-53, 
P-54, P-58, 159, *346, *347, *348, 
*352, *414, *415; apptd, 61; rpt, 
P-66-68, P-69, P-76-77, P-81-82, 
*414,-17. 

Riechmann, Donald, A., 329, *346. 

Riniker, Florence J., P-40. 

Riols, Eileen P., P-47; elected, P-45. 

Rips, Rae Elizabeth, *370. 

Ritchie, Jean, cover Oct, 15. 

Ritter awards, 191-92. 

Roberts, Anna M., cover Oct. 15. 

Roberts, Holland De Witte, P-77, 
P-78-79. 

Roberts, Orville W., letter, 95-06. 

Robertson, Jessie, cover Oct. 15. 

Robinson, Edgar S., 125, *366, *393; 
apptd, 267; nom., 478. 

Robinson, Helen B., 192. 

Robinson, Sarita, *373, 

Rockefeller foundation grants, 49-51, 
91. 

Rod, Donald O., P-75, 
*357. 

Roden, Carl B., letter, 30-31, 123. 

Roewekamp, C. Louise, P-23. 

Rooney, Paul M., cover Oct. 15. 

Roos, Jean Carolyn, P-33, *364, 
*422, 457; photo., 432; rpt, P-45-46. 

Root, Harriet T., *356. 

Rossell, Beatrice Sawyer, P-16. 

Rothrock, Mary U., P-12, P-13, P-14, 
P-15, P-16, P-17, P-18, P-19, 25, 
54-58, 160, *357; letter, 135; “On 
some 1. questions of our time,” 


159; *355, 


142-46. “Our common, unifying 
objective," 12; rpt, 52-53, 58; 
“Use of endowment funds," i71. 

Rourke, Harriet L., 485. 

Rowe, Howard M., P-54, 267, *391. 

Rue, Eloise, *373, *424, 

Rufsvold, Margaret 
*365; rpt, P-40-41. 

Rush, Charles E.,. *367. 

Rush, N. Orwin, *346, *359, *414; 
appt. exec. secy, A.C.R.L., 122; 
rpt, P-21. 

Rutland, Vt., survey, 119. 

Rutzen, Ruth, P-69; apptd, fourth 
activities com., 60. 

Ruzicka, J. Vernon, *376. 

Rymer, Anne J., 322. 


S 


St. John, Francis R., 26, *381, *386, 
457; elected, P-32, 

St. Louis p.l., Crunden bequest, 22. 

St. Paul p.L, Vacation Fun Direc- 
tory, 27. 

Salaries, A.L.A. salary policy state- 
ment revised, 19; “Salary consid- 
erations at S.F.” Bryant, 253; 
“Staff shortages and salaries,” 
Timmerman, 101-05; “What about 
salaries?" Nourse, 175-76. 

‘Salary considerations at 
Bryant, 253, 

Salary policy statement, 57; revision, 
19, 

Salita, Etta, P-81. 

Sams, Oscar, *399, 

Sander, Harold J., *400. 

Sanders, Gladys, *427. 

Sandoe, Mildred W., P-13, P-52, P- 
59, 61, 253, *415, 457; elected, 
P-56; photo., 432; rpt, *347-49, 

San Francisco conf., 24, attendance 
summaries, P-100; clearing house 
on l. problems, 186; clothes, 142; 
East Bay area tour, 185; exhibits, 
83, 154, 155; film inst., 185-86; 
food info., 139-42; hotel rates, 82, 
reservations, 81, 185; "If you fly,” 
111; Letter awards, 267; letters 
about, 135-37; 1. ext. div. inst., 82, 
155; local com. chairmen, P-13, 
photos., 130; Newbery-Caldecott 
awards, 260-61; news, 266-67; per- 
sonnel admin., bd. on, inst., 82; 
personnel inst. and clinic, 154-55; 
reception, 186; speakers, P-12-20; 
“Special trains to San Francisco,” 
112-14, 186; . special travel ar- 
rangements, 83; tentative program, 
143-53; theme, 19, 58; “There will 
be a conf.,” 69; tickets, 155; trips, 
tours, entertainment com, reserva- 
tions, 185.86. 

San Francisco, photos, 80, 116, 140, 
162. 

"San Francisco p.l.’ Clarke, 115- 
116. 

Santee, Eva, P-62, 289. 

Saskatchewan 1. scholarship, 324. 

Sauer, Carl A., P-13; biog., 312; 
"libraries in our cultural pro- 
gram abroad," 312-15, 

Savage, Louise, *367. 

Save the children fed., 326, 481. 


Irene, 300, 


S.F.," 
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Sayers, Frances P-45; 
elected, 268. 

Scarsdale, N.Y., p.l, 322, 329. 

Scheerer, E. J., *428. 

Schein, Beatrice W., P-33; elected, 
P-45. 

Schenk, Gretchen Kneif, P-54, P-57, 
P-59, P-68, 250, *348; ''Trustees' 
responsibility in natl planning for 
ls,” 465-70; “Trends in county 1. 
service," 6-11. 

Schindler, Margaret C., 91, *369, 

Schmidt, Helen, *346, *427, 459. 

Schnabel, Oscar, *376, 

Schneider, Burch Hart, *369. 

Schnitzler, Henry, P-99, 

Scholarships, Britannica Encyclo- 
paedia, 93; Carnegia inst. l. sch., 
93; Columbia u. alumni, 300; De- 
Pauw u. grads, 93-94; Drexel inst., 
l. sch., 93; Illinois u., 93; Indiana 
u., audio-visual, 23; Mary C. Mc- 
Cants, 63; Peabody I. sch., 27-28; 
Saskatchewan, 324. 

Schoneman, Ruth E., rpt, P-69-71. 

School and children’s 1. office, rpt, 
*361-63. 

Schramling, Marjorie L., *365, 

Schwegmann, George A., Jr., P-88, 
316, *367, *377. 

Scoggin, Margaret C., 120. 

Scott, Paul W., P-65, cover Oct. 15. 

Sealock, Richard B., P-60, P-69, 90, 
113, 114. 

Seely, Pauline A., *373; rpt, P-28. 

Serials com., 184, rpt, *370-71. 

Serials r.t., rpt, P-86-89, *371-72. 

Service Ins sect., rpt, P-65. 

*Serving children in a large county," 
Branham, 439-41. 

Sevensma, T. P., 35, 326, *357. 

Severns, Hannah, cover Oct. 15. 

Shaffer, Velma Ruth, *419. 

Shapiro, Ruth H., *387. 

Sharpe, Jean MacNeill, 324. 

Shaw, Ralph R., 49, 55, 58, *340, 
*353, *357; apptd. fourth activities 
com., 329; “International activi- 
ties of A.L.A.," 199-232. 

Shelley, Harriet K., 328. 

Shepherd, Giles Freemont, Jr., *377. 

Sherman, Clarence E., 328. 

Sherman, Stuart C., *375. 

Sherwood, Grace M., P-98. 

Shields, Agnes M., rpt, P-42. 

Shipman, Joseph C., *351. 

Shirley Wayne, P-69, 3; 
258. 

Shores, Louis S., P-69, 326. 

“Should all people read?" 320-21. 

Shove, Raymond H., 184; rpt, 370- 
71. 

Shryock, Richard H., 160, 245. 

Sibert, Lawrence D., *376. 

Siebens, Caroline R., *365, 

Sill, Nell G., P-71. 

Silars, Robertson, *399, 

Simmons, Marion L., cover Oct. 15. 

Singer, Dorothea M., *391. 

Singley, Louise, P-33. 

Skiff, Margaret S., *428. 

Slauson, Celeste M., *400, 

Slinger, Mary Frances, P-32. 

Small ls sect., P-65-66. 

Smiley, Wendell W., *370. 

Smith, Charles W., *366. 

Smith, Elva S., *373, 
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- 
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457, 

Smith, Gladys M., cover Oct. 15. 

Smith, Gretta, *398. 
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merman, 101-05. 
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Staples, Dorothy Hill, 124. 
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58. 
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P-64. 
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Wilson, Eleanor N., P-54. 
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cover Oct. 15, 
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National Relations Office Reports 


CLARA FIELDER 


Seeing Is Believing 


FEW WEEKS ago the A.L.A. National 
Relations Office sent out an appeal 
for pictures of bookmobiles to be 

used in promotion of rural library service 
in general and the Public Library Service 
Demonstration Bill in particular. The 
gratifying response deserves comment. 
From Maine to California, Washington 
to Florida, and points between, has come 
excellent proof in black and white of what 
has been done to provide library service 
to areas where there were no public library 
facilities. In all kinds of weather and by 
all sorts of methods, the library is being 
taken to those who cannot go to it, The 
pictures indicate that most of the rural li- 
brary service is accomplished ‘by book- 
mobiles, with various types of vehicles being 
used to make regular trips over established 
routes to take books, magazines, maps and 
charts, records and record players to rural 
dwellers and country schools. However, 
there are some interesting innovations on 
the bookmobile method, and various other 
plans, not always on wheels, are shown in 
the pictures. In New Mexico, for example, 
pack horses are used to get books to readers 
in areas where there are no roads. In 
Minnesota a horse-drawn sledge takes 
Note: A file of bookmobile pictures and kits for 


lending is maintained by the Public Library Office at 
A.L.A. Headquarters. 


Q. Miss Frerper, the new national relations assistant 
in the Washington office, is a graduate of North Texas 
State College, Denton, and attended Graduate School, 
American University, Washington, D.C. Prior to 
joining the A.L.A. staff in September, she was engaged 
for three years in government public relations and 
editorial work in Washington, D.C. 





books to readers when the roads are 
blocked by snow and the bookmobile can- 
not get through. A Georgia rural library 
system has as its auxiliary a jeep, which 
fords mountain streams to reach readers in 
the hills where the bookmobile could not go. 

The photographs show the people who 
are being served by the rural library. Chil- 
dren at one-room country schools, farm 
families at their homes, men at lumber 
camps, inmates of prison farms, and resi- 
dents of small villages are shown selecting 
books, many against a background of snow, 
mountains, poor roads, and rugged terrain. 
There are also pictures of deposit libraries, 
small collections of books furnished by re- 
gional libraries and placed in crossroads 
stores, post offices, barber shops, and farm 
homes, where rural readers may select books 
at their convenience. 

This splendid collection of photographs, 
however, does not tell the story of rural 
library service in all parts of the United 
States. Many more areas than those send- 
ing pictures are without any type of rural 
library service. The National Relations 
Office plans to use these convincing pictures 
for a persuasive argument for the Library 
Demonstration Bill, the.passage of which 
would make possible demonstrations of li- 
brary service in those areas without it, and 
lead to the eventual improvement and ex- 
tension of rural library service. 


Campaign Report 


VIDENCE that the personal interview 
E campaign to win Congressional sup- 
port for the Library Demonstration Bill is 
accomplishing its objective is seen in re- 
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ports from interviewers. One person 
states: “My brother talked with Represen- 
tative X for me and he said that he is for 
the Public Library Demonstration Bull. 
He seems to want to help rural communi- 
ties in any way he can.” 

Another interviewer reported: “My 
father went to see Representative Y about 
the Library Demonstration Bill and found 
him highly enthusiastic about: it. His 
daughter is a librarian and has been after 
him about it. He will do everything pos- 
sible to insure passage.” 

Other interviewers reported equally suc- 
cessful contacts with their congressmen. 

The personal approach campaign created 
a great deal of interest on the part of con- 
stituents, and they did a splendid job of 
informing their congressmen of the bill’s 
merits and in soliciting their support. Dur- 


over three hundred interviewers were sent 
material on the bill and were arranging 


personal conferences with their congress- 


men. While the original plan was to have 
the state coordinators appoint interviewers 
for each member of Congress from their 
state, there were some who volunteered to 
approach their congressmen or to use the 
material in other effective ways, such as 
speech-making or club programs. For ex- 
ample, one person who had seen the ma- 
terial which was sent an appointed inter- 
viewer, wrote for a packet for his own use. 
The survey committee of one state library 
association requested material on the bill 
for each member of the committee. 

If the entire program moves along with 
the interest and fruitful results of the 
initial phase, it is expected that the effects 


can be readily seen when the bill comes up 


for consideration in Congress. 


ing the first three weeks of the campaign, 


Preconference. Service Demonstration Work shop 


WORKSHOP PROGRAM sponsored by the joint committee of the American Library Associa- 
A\tion and the Rural Sociological Society in cooperation with the Association’s Library 
Extension Division will be held at the Edgewater Beach Hotel on Wednesday, Jan. 28, 1948. 
The program will include a morning, afternoon, and evening session. The purpose of this 
workshop is to make practical applications of the survey being conducted among land-grant 
colleges and state library agencies to investigate the extent of cooperation between rural 
sociologists and librarians in studying their common problems in relation to demonstrations of 
library service. This is particularly important because of the Public Library Service Demon- 
stration Bill which has been considered in two sessions of Congress and will be coming up 
again after Jan. 1, 1948. 

The joint committee was also asked to devise means of helping the state agencies plan the 
demonstrations so as to become integral parts of rural community activities. Detailed infor- 
mation on the workshop will appear in the January issue of the Bulletin or may be secured 
from Helen A. Ridgway, A.L.A. Headquarters. Both rural sociologists and librarians are 
being invited to participate.” 

Room reservations for January 27-28 should be made immediately with the Edgewater 


Beach Hotel. 
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The 


CLEARING HOUSE _ 


Brief News of 


General Interest . 





Treasure Chest U.S.A. 


A NATIONWIDE program to obtain col- 
lections of books from libraries, schools, chil- 
dren’s groups, and individuals, pack them 
in gaily-decorated boxes, and ship them to 
school children in rural disadvantaged areas 
is being conducted by the Save the Children 
Federation. Three New York cities, Endi- 
cott, Johnson City, and Binghamton have 
already collected and presented their first 
Treasure Chest U.S.A. Information on 
the plan is available upon request from Mrs. 


Henry A. Prince, director, Treasure Chest 


U.S.A., Save the Children Federation, 1 
Madison Ave., New York City ro. 


E.F.L.A. Film Distribution ae 


THE EDUCATIONAL FILM LIBRARY As- 
SOCIATION, 1600 Broadway, Suite 1000, 
New York City 19, is now handling the 
distribution of films produced by educational 
organizations. Available films in black and 
white which are produced by Pennsylvania 
State College are as follows: 


“Baby Care: Feeding,” 23 min. $65. 

“Construction of a Light Airplane,” 28 
min., $65. 

“Drafting Tips,” 28 min., $65. 


Five films produced by Association Films 
are: | 


"Play Championship Basketball" Vene of 
6), 62 min., $150. 

“Play Volleyball, ” 20 min., $55. 

"West Point Championship F daital? 
(series of 6), 55 min., 150, 

“You and Your Family,” 8 min., $27.50. 

“You and Your Friends,” 7% min., $27.50. 


The E.F.L.A. has published a series of 
booklets on various aspects of audio-visual 
education, a list of which may be secured 
by writing to the association. The A.L.A. is 
a constituent member of this nonprofit, edu- 
cational association. 


N.C.C.J. Reading List 


Tue NATIONAL Conference of Chris- 
tians and Jews, Inc, has again prepared 
its annual book list "Reading for Democracy 
—Books for Young Americans," which is 
available upon request from its Chicago of- 
fice at 203 N. Wabash Ave. 


Film News 


Coronet INSTRUCTIONAL FILMS, Coro- 


net Bldg., Chicago 1, announce an increase 


from $75 to $90 a regl in the price of their 
color prints, effective Jan. r, 1948. 

The Reader's Digest, Educational Dept., 
353 Fourth Ave., New York City 10, has 
produced a series of six filmstrips entitled 
"Our American Heritage" accompanied by 
a teaching guide, priced at $19.50 the set. 


Religious Books Reprints Survey 
THE  NEWLY-ORGANIZED American 
Theological Library Association is gather- 
ing data concerning the nature and extent 
of the demand, for certain out-of-print re- 
ligious books by sending out a questionnaire 
and, checklist ‘to its members, to libraries, 
and ‘to members. of A.L.A.’s Religious 
Books Round Table. Additional copies of 
material sent out may be had from the as- 
sociation’s secretary; Robert F. Beach, 
Garrett Biblical Institute, Evanston, ll. 
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PICKUPS 


HROUGH the efforts of the Association 

of Research Libraries, the previous 
regulation about the importation of books, 
maps, music, engravings, photographs, etch- 
ings, lithographic prints, or charts, as con- 
tained in paragraph 1631, Tariff Act of 
1930, has been amended by ‘Treasury Deci- 
sion 51699, effective June 20, 1947, which 
provides an exemption from the require- 
ments of consular or commercial invoices 
for importation of materials accorded free 
entry under paragraph 1631. 


HE THEME for Negro History Week 
e a be celebrated during the week of 
Feb. 8, 1948, will be “The Whole Truth 
and Nothing But the Whole Truth." 


HE Library of Congress was the sub- 

ject of an article “The People's Li- 
brary” by Dorothy Boone which appeared 
in Mademoiselle, October 1947. 

HE CHICAGO Chemical Library 

Foundation, organized by the Chicago 
section of the American Chemical Society, 
and the Chicago Chemists Club, is raising 
$100,000 which is to be used over a ten-year 
period for the purchase of scientific literature 
for the John Crerar Library. 


T THE recent Catholic Library Asso- 
A ciation meeting in June in San Fran- 
cisco three decisions were passed by its 
executive council: (1) publication each 
February of the “Reading List for Catho- 
lics y” (2) shifting National Catholic Book 
Week from November to February, effec- 
tive 1949; (3) raising institutional dues to 
$10 a year after Jan. 1, 1948. 


By the Editor 


HE 1948 budget for the St. Paul Pub- 

lic Library has been increased by 
£93,286, bringing the total amount to 
$381,648, or $1.32 per capita, based on the 
city’s 1940 population of 287,736. 


HE Eastern Pennsylvania School Li- 

brary conference will have its third 
annual meeting at the State Teachers Col- 
lege, Kutztown, Pa., April 9-10, 1948. 
Inquiries about the conference should be 
directed to Ralph A. Fritz, director, Li- 
brary Education, State Teachers College, 
Kutztown. 


HE VETERANS ADMINISTRATION con- 

ducted a thirty-day training program, 
September 23-October 23, to acquaint its 
hospital librarians with the latest trends in 
medical library practice. Regional meet- 
ings were held in New York City, St. 
Paul, Denver, St. Louis, and Atlanta. 


NANIMOUS agreement on the concept of 
U the free flow of information was 
reached by the UNESCO committee on that 
subject at their Paris meeting October 13- 


18. The text, as adopted by the UNESCO 


commission reads, in part, as follows: 


The information which can lead men to 
understanding, the understanding which can 
lead men to peace depend on a free flow of 
word and image across national borders. . . . 
But open avenues alone do not suffice. Free- 
dom here, as elsewhere, must be harnessed to 
responsibility, which means the effort to state 
the truth. Responsible information respects 
the dignity and culture of peoples. Responsible 
information is our greatest safeguard against 
war, against racial and religious discrimina- 
tion, against the demoralization of men and 
nations, 
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Activities of Libraries and Library Associations Gleaned 


from Letters, Reports, and Bulletins 


What They're Doing 


Recruiting in Louisiana 


Early in 1947 the Louisiana Library 
Association sent out an illustrated five-page 
letter with a tear-off application for state 
association membership to those students in 
Louisiana state colleges who were interested 
in librarianship as a career. These pro- 
spective librarians are located through the 
efforts of certain designated association 
members at colleges and universities. A 
club of prospective librarians has been or- 
ganized at Northwestern State College, 
Natchitoches, and other groups are consid- 
ering such clubs. 

Last year the association prepared and 
distributed the folder, “Be a Librarian,” 
emphasizing library training and opportu- 
nities in Louisiana, particularly. 


Love Memorial Library Dedicated 


The University of Nebraska’s new Love 
Memorial Library was formally dedicated 
Sunday, October 5. The building, costing 
slightly over $1,000,000 was mainly 
financed by a gift of $850,000 from the 
estate of Don L. Love, prominent Lincoln 
banker and lawyer. The library is follow- 
ing the divisional plan of organization us- 
ing the open shelf arrangement in four large 
reading rooms each under the supervision 
of a trained person. 


Montclair’s Christmas Display 
The Public Library, Montclair, N.J., 


after an earlier polite altercation with the 
local bookstores over the library’s supple- 


mentary book rental service, has put out 
local publicity stressing the value of books 
as Christmas presents. The library staft 
has prepared a list and an exhibition of new 
titles appropriate for gifts. In a statement 
to the papers, the library urged their pa- 
trons after viewing the library’s exhibit to 
place an early order for their selections 
through the local bookstores in order to 
assure getting first choice. 


Dental Care Bookmarks 


The Georgia State Department of 
Health, Atlanta, has prepared several dif- 
ferent bookmarks, all emphasizing care of 
the teeth by regular visits to the dentist. 
These have been distributed to schools and 
libraries throughout the state. 


Requests for Endowment Funds 


Friends of the Library of Kalamazoo, 
Mich., have created, produced, and dis- 
tributed an attractive brochure asking for 
bequests, memorials, endowments for the 
Kalamazoo Public Library. Illustrative 
charts show just what a donor’s gift could 
provide. 


California s Book Breakfasts 
The School Library Association of Cali- 


fornia, Southern Section, has varied its 
monthly meetings by holding Book Break- 
fasts on the first Saturday of each month. 
Books for children and young people 
are reviewed and evaluated at these meet- 
ings. 
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L.C.s Anniversary Display 


The fiftieth anniversary of the opening of 
the Library of Congress building was cele- 
brated November 1, with a special com- 
memorative display. The exhibition in- 
cluded many of the original architect's de- 
signs submitted in the 1873 competition. 


Glendale's Campaign 
The Public Library, Glendale, Calif., 


discovered through its annual statistics re- 
port that, although registration was at its 
peak, only 30 per cent of the city was using 
the library. A campaign directed toward 
the remaining 70 per cent is now in progress. 
Letters, with applications enclosed, are being 
sent to new home owners, nonlibrary users, 
and borrowers whose library cards have ex- 
pired. 
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Baltimore Regional Library Conference 
The Enoch Pratt Free Library, Balti- 


more, utilized two of its attractive window 
displays during the regional library con- 
ference held in Baltimore, October 9-11, 
to make community news of two activities 
in which the library actively participated. 
One window (p. 476) called attention to 
the regional library conference and featured 
books and several distinguished speakers on 
the program, including Leland Stowe, 
Mark Starr, Alexander Crosby, Lowell 
Martin, Irwin Edman, and others. 
Another display window honored the 
Pratt librarian, Emerson Greenaway, re- 
cently returned from a tour of Europe as 
library consultant for UNESCO. The dis- 
play on Mr. Greenaway’s tour was sug- 
gested by the library’s board of trustees. 


_, EMERSON ~ GREENAWAY. WAS RECENTLY: ‘CHOSEN BY UNESCO 
* to MAKE A TOUR OF EUROPE AS LIBRARY CONSULTANT. 


THUS DIRSELA 
WAS SUGGESTED SY THE 
LIBRARY'S BOARD OF TRUSTEES 
AND PREPARED WITROUT 
MR. GREENAWAY'S KNOWLEDGE 
WHILE HE was ON labs" 


Aon n 


ay e 
win e a ao aie d 
Ap i AL Ed aay Fi. te 


Winpow DispLaY, ENocH PRATT Free LIBRARY, BALTIMORE, SEPT. 30-OcT. 20, 1947 
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A L / \ | JEWS Midwinter Conference 
t ° ° E January 29-February 1 





Executive Board Action 


AT ITS MEETING at A.L.A. Headquar- 
ters October 15-18, the Executive Board 
voted on a number of projects and. pro- 
posals submitted by constituent groups 
within the Association as well as on the 
year's budget. 

It was voted that the Executive Board 
invite the S.L.A., the Medical Library As- 
sociation, the Canadian Library Association, 
and any other associations in the United 
States which become members of the 
I.F.L.A., to appoint one or more members 
of their organizations to serve with the 
American Committee on Arrangements for 
the International Library Congress, of 
which Milton E. Lord, Boston Public Li- 
brary, is chairman. 

It was voted that the Executive Board 
approve the suggestion that I.R.B. invite 
all A.L.A. divisions and other library or- 
ganizations to send one representative to a 
one-day meeting preceding the Midwinter 
Conference, January 29-February 1, to dis- 
cuss international relations. 


It was voted that the Mitchell McKeown. 


Organization, take over the A.L.A. public 
relations service and the campaign for con- 
tributing and sustaining members. 

It was voted that a special committee of 
the Executive Board be appointed to con- 
sider the pay rate of the Headquarters staff 
and to make a report to the Executive Board 
as soon as possible. 

lt was voted that the committee on Jo- 
seph L. Wrheeler's report, Progress and 
Problems in Education for Librarianship 
be discontinued. 

It was voted that the Executive Board 
request the Fourth Activities Committee to 


include the study of the duties of the 
Finance Committee as one of its problems. 

It was voted that the Budget Structure 
Committee be dismissed with appreciation 
for its fine efforts. 

It was voted that no action be taken on 
the study for an A.L.A. western regional 
office made by John S. Richards, Seattle 
Public Library and John Mackenzie Cory, 
University of California Library, Berkeley, 
but that the material be given to the Fourth 
Activities Committee. 


A.L.A. Staff Changes 


Harrier L. ROURKE, recently field 
service librarian, Army Library Service, 
European theatre, has replaced Mae 
Graham as chief of the A.L.A. Placement 
Office beginning October 27. Miss Rourke 


_was in charge of recruiting for library serv- 
ice in the European theatre. 


Her experi- 
ence has been chiefly in hospital libraries. 
Since December 1, Miss Graham has been 
supervisor, School and Children's Libraries, 
Library Extension Division, State Depart- 
ment of Education, Baltimore. 

Two staff changes are announced in the 
Publishing Department. ‘The vacancy 
created by the transfer of A. L. Remley to 
the Membership Department, has been 
filled by transferring M. Alice Dunlap to 
the sales and advertising’ assistantship. 
Miss Dunlap has been working with the 
chief, Everett O. Fontaine, on the develop- 
ment of manuscripts. That position Is now 
vacant and on November 15, the resigna- 
tion of Eleanor M. Peterson became effec- 
tive. She has been working with the com- 
mittees responsible for Subscription Books 
Bulletin and Hospital Book Guide. 


ARE 
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Additions to Inquiry Staff 

Tur Pusu LimrarY INQUIRY which 
is being conducted by Robert D. Leigh under 
the auspices of the Social Science Research 
Council reports the addition of the follow- 
ing two members to its staff: Rensis 
Likert, director, University of Michigan 
survey research center, who will make a 
special study of library use and community 
service, and Watson O’D. Pierce, vice 
president and director, Nejelski and Com- 
pany, New York City, who will analyze the 
flow of materials through libraries in con- 
nection with library processes. 


Correction 

OUR apologies to Emelia E. Wefel, 
Cleveland Public Library, who was in- 
correctly listed on page 304 of the October 
1 Bulletin as being at the Cincinnati Public 
Library. 


Headquarters Survey 

Since NOVEMBER 17, Mrs. Rezia Gaunt 
has been making a study of A.L.A. Head- 
quarters office management. She is on 
leave of absence from the Gary, Ind., 
Public Library in order to make the survey. 


Trustees Division Chairman Cited 
Paur R. Benson, chairman, A.L.A. 
Trustees Division, was awarded a citation 
of merit by the Indiana Library Associa- 
tion at their annual meeting held October 


30-November 1. Mr. Benson is a trustee 
of the Public Library, New Castle, Ind. 


A.L.A. Needs Good Committee 
Members 


. MUCH RESPONSIBILITY for the success or 
failure of the American Library Associa- 
tion rests upon its numerous committees. 
It is, therefore, a matter of vital concern 
to the Association to have able and inter-' 
ested persons connected with the various 
committee assignments. The task of find- 
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ing qualified people for committee appoint- 
ments is an impossible one for any one 
person. This is an appeal for suggestions 
from any interested member of the As- 
sociation regarding persons who would 
make successful committee members, and 
the committees or activities to which they 
would be most likely to contribute. Co- 
operation of members will insure continued 
high standards for committee appointments. 
Any suggestions should be sent to the chair- 
man, Committee on Committee Appoint- 
ments, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago 11. 


Re: Freedom Train 


THE AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
was not included in the group of organiza- 
tlons consulted by the American Heritage 
Foundation, 17 E. 45th St., New York City 
17, in planning their program in conjunction, 
with the nationwide tour of the Freedom 
Train. A.L.A. Headquarters and various 
librarians have written to secure informa- 
tion and to suggest that the local public li- 
braries in the communities visited be invited 
to share in the program. “The foundation 
has announced that librarians may secure 
information on the Freedom Train from. 
them. 

According to the incomplete itinerary re- 
ceived in this office, the train will next tour 
the Southern and Southwestern States: be- 
ginning in December with Virginia, follow- 
ing the coast line to Florida, and then back 
along the gulf, to reach California by the end 
of February. 

Libraries which do receive advance infor- 
mation can tie in local history collections and 
plan exhibitions featuring patriotic displays, 
reproductions and facsimiles of local docu- 
ments and publications and reading lists on 
civil rights, democracy, and U.S. history. 

The following libraries which were able to 
publicize the event in their community have 
reported what they were able to do: 

New York State Library held an exhibit 


L. C. DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGING RULES 


called the New York State Freedom Train 
on November 11, the same time the Free- 
dom Train was displayed in Albany. 

The Enoch Pratt Free Library held a 
series of exhibits showing first editions of 
early patriotic American music. A book 
list on freedom was prepared. This list is 
in the December 1 Booklist. 

In Washington a city-wide committee 
was formed to publicize the event. Michi- 
gan State Library has contacted and dis- 
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tributed materials to cities scheduled for the 
train. A short story on the Freedom Train 
was carried in the November issue of the 
Michigan Library News. 


LL.A. Tea at Headquarters 


MEMBERS of the Illinois Library Associa- 
tion, attending their annual meeting Novem- 
ber 11-15, at the Drake Hotel, Chicago, 
were entertained at A.L.A. Headquarters 
on Thursday, November 13. 


L.C. Descriptive Cataloging Rules 


HE Library of Congress has issued 
in a preliminary edition its Rules 
for Descriptive Cataloging, and has 
accompanied it with an invitation for criti- 
cisms and for suggestions for the improve- 
ment of the rules. “The September-October 
issue of the library’s Cataloging Service an- 
nounces some corrections and additions and 
gain calls for criticisms. It is the hope of 
E Library of Congress that it will be pos- 
to publish the regular edition of the 
in the spring of 1948 incorporating 
changes as will make the rules accept- 
to most American libraries. 
he American Library Association has a 
icular interest in this publication be- 
of its relation to the A.L.A. Catalog 
s. It will be remembered that the pre- 
ary American second edition of these 
published in 1941 did not meet with 
l favor because the rules in Part 
“Description of Book,” provided for 
laborate cataloging than was in use 
st of the larger American libraries. 
quently, it was decided, therefore, to 
take a revision of Part One only and 
fer decision in regard to Part Two 
after the publication of the rules pro- 

















of the 4.L.4. Catalog Rules. 


posed by the Library of Congress. 

The Library of Congress, through the 
aid of an advisory committee representing 
other libraries, has attempted to provide 
rules that will be widely accepted and that 
will serve as a substitute for Part Two of 
the preliminary American second edition 
The Divi- 
sion of Cataloging and Classification, 
through its committee on descriptive cata- 
loging, is making a critical study of the 
rules and at the request of the Executive 
Board will make recommendations on: (1) 
additions and changes desirable, and (2) 
the desirability of accepting these rules as 
the official American rules for book descrip- 
tion. Members of the Association are 
urged to send their criticisms and sugges- 
tions to Frederick H. Wagman, director, 
Processing Department, Library of Con- 
gress, Washington 25, D.C., or to Susan 
M. Haskins, chairman, Committee on De- 


scriptive Cataloging, A.L.A. Division of 


Cataloging and Classification, Harvard 
College Library, Cambridge, Mass., or to 
both. 
LurHzR H. Evans 
Librarian of Congress 


Treasurer s Report 


Summary of Receipts and Disbursements 






i he Balance . Disburse- Balance = 
Regular Activities Sept. 1, Receipts ments . Aug. 31, 
1946 1947 
DO as $ 1,883.25 $ 47,262.18 $ 48,026.24 $ 1,119. ce 
College and Research Libraries......0.cccccucaveunsessecccceccsvacevceoaves "313.18 4, "223.26 ,720.73 i; 184. 
Membership and Conference, .....oooooconcrarrorsorassorisoronorcronsrson 2,252.02* 124, ,536.81 — 105, ,429.93 16, 626. En 
embership and Conference Underwriting. .......ssccceccccecccccecacvanes uu ex e 24,02 28. uM bo, arias ; 
Membership and Conference-—Division Allotments, . . ..... ......... s. wakes viua Cans O ADLIBRIS ras? aa 
A AA A ec Eee Woe ONU CP ANNE activates Gale's dans 7,128.86 104280. 28 138,587.69 27,178.58* À 
Publishing Revolving PONG A O E P bd dae ,000.00 — .......... 1,000.00* 5, 000. 00 i 
£i PCR E aaa a $ 11,072.37 $246,822.33 $296,764.59 $ 38,869.89* 
Association of College and Reference Libraries. .........oooooooooocoooronor. bas nin $ 5,119.81 $.......... 
a PtOJe0lB. A ease EePKDAG D OEMERCN "ssn b een O, XN VADER 1,266.29 errar 
Conlingent: (5:5 cares copada icon WF RAE RR. nec: Ded au 80.70 — ....s esee M 
duonton for LibrarianelyDra susce xv everkk era Dx exse v  areexexo ux E EYES CRXE ENET 8,847.77 e 
Headquarters: LADA. iia iaa da A Inga dd eA 6,827.40 vvv ent 
SONNE ani wu enawa FX VRAC A ws 1,080.90 ves ise 
OO E icio o orte T etu sida C etos AR Cacao E 11,191.28  ...... FEES 
Pubie Library A sa PD PASE EP CEEUTEERGRNUE: OERCOSQERESLO GEARIEN 8,574.66 — ........ vs 
School and C ildren' 8 lica OMe EE NEMUS eman REE AAEEESTER 8,992.26 — .......... . 
Freadquarters Building.. essesi osc parias era có NE REN OCC X EEG IDEA GAS 10,919.38  .......... 4 
Administration and General Office...... 0.0. cece cece nec vcesencucucccnseeees rr eset 52,644.93  .......... 
Administration and General Office—From Special Projecte........oommmnnooo een enne 5,260.77% ias 
lek Corporation Endowment Íacome......oooooooormocronocononarraron rhe qu 6, 844.53 NEN 
A c pe WESR vesc a T eod E aie i AAN i ciaR E. teuked quii UM. ss ai 
Underwriting Income (Membership) .........oooosoororronoranononcrorancno errar rn 4,098.80. soriano o 
Consolidated Cash Balante.........oooooooononaranonorcacaro hme hana 14,710:059- seriada: cea RV 38,367,41* 
Total—Regular Aotivities.............0oocomomomororornmmonroranas $ 14,776.05* $ 99,437.88 $123,029.24 $ 38,367.41* 
Emergency Library Activities.......ooocooooooomorcrncrarenocororooroscso 934.55 190.56 284.67 840.44 
ibrary Development Pund.: AA E dees 51,656.27 4,445.03 7.61 56,083.69 
National Relations ODIN són carac alone “SAR c RSS deus 19,979.97 19, 979.97* 
Ll A ean Fes isa tas $ 52,590.82 $ 4,635.59 $ 20,272.25 3 36,054.16 
Undistributed: Income—Endowment Funds.........................-eee $ 5,175.13 $ 544.88 3 1,762.64 $ 3,957.37 
da Special Projecta 
Aid to Libraries in War Área8.......oo.oooocoooooocomonorannaronanao nano nana $ 14,843.31* $ 42,931.49 3 9,282.40 $ 18, 805, de 
Books for Alaska....... a as 2901.18: as 830.41 tae 
A Lo, oer oe VV E EAE Tass Er r ITAN de 4 ew REED EE Pes ui rd ce d 55,293.32 24,000.00 42,723.85 
Books for the Kids of ChidA...........ooooooooracccoraoranorcornercaroce»os 2,881.08. << ossis 2,583.59 
Books for Latin Ámerica (State), 1944. 0000000 ccc cece ec cecerccucsee 22,514.96 — .......... 17,869.58 
Books for Latin Ámerica MÓN A oti (AG oe Vaden Un CHEATS 23,868.89 10.00* 18,051.76 
Books for Latin America (State), 1946... ........ooocooooooommmanonararoo... 42,867.71 ari 0,490.04 
Books for Near East and Afriog........ eee eeeeeeeee eser semet 78.00* 28,000.00 10,444.99 
Books for War Areas, 1944 ..............oooooococnrnnorororornmormoncnrn.s 5,415.71 ceses cates ,422.85 
Books for War Areas, 1040,51 dire EO Dee o e ka CRM ts Know ER GC EX O6 28, .239.09 ccoo o. 21,498.76 
Hooks for Wat Areas Iii da aio > > 1d 512.82 
Building-Fundii isc ceded Coweaeauw wns tasscxde npo cec TX V asec ere eens 629.31 e! A eases 
Caen A OUI OE SUP YER O O 11,113.92 726.40  .......... 11 
Canadian Library Council. sciociosionicanos canon ues cai 16,123.88 -"Lusesvesss 6,325.00 9 
Chinese Publications for American Libraries. ....ooooooorcnrcccrnrroronconas 3,527.59 RECON: 203.80 3 
Exchange of Library Pergonnel.....oooomooocoocrccrocccrrarr rar rn een 14,411.18 20,000.00 27,553.87 $ 
Film Service through Lira... cociendo ce raeru e RR Rr rra ero Babies 13,500.00 2,627.94 10 
mportations O sds Para Eure vatU n ER eee ses boy Sewanee 1,111.78 451.46  .......... 1 
International Exchange of Publications..................o0oooooonoccnonne.s 4,422.40  .......... 2,962.70 1 
International Relations, 1945.............oooooomonoomonrororarcaancnnr nas 1,911.73 1.411.198 ac 
International Relations, 194B.,..........oooooonoronoorororononarananocano 6,008,32 6,000.00 10,904.81 1 
Intemational Relations, IDAT, s scsi ccneweeecver ne en ax eye RR YS Seres Aena 18,000.00 17,582.94 
Investigations in the Field of Librarianship............... Le. eese eue eese 2,847.84 ar 796.20 2. 
Library School at São Paul0..........o.oooooooororosaroncco ronca nar 1,439.82 6,163.90 6,405.18 L 
Microflm A A ILE Ere 
Orient and South West PaoifiG..........ooooooooororommosnarrorcrrronossss I3112.9]- iia 1,011.05 
Out-of-Print Books, io urea be. ok mra ex ee PRESS rabbi e eda VE 8,946.63 132.42 2,715.59 
Porsonnel Institute and Cie na dea laa 1,151.00 628.07 
Photographie fteproduelion. caos cesos catia donee ode dana 010.81. -asttesiets” Dita. 
Princeton Conference a A da. a 1,148.00  .......... 
Roosevelt Memorial Fund..............oooooooocormparsororacoranonanonana pesesteusa 503.75 292.14 
Completed Special Projects, a...n. ccc. ccc esee ehh 12,175.79 6, 833,08 21,310.57 
Total—Special Projects... 2.0... cc cece uae eccnncecccccrerceeveas $254,566.00 $168,120.70 $251,031.81 
Accommodation Accounts®.......ccccccacenncvceuceccevccuneceneuss 1,944.14 $169,780.26 $170,253.92 
"Totals for 1040-0. «o isateseegoesuesevevsere na xU OS Ya ERRAT $310,572.41 $680,341.64 $863,114.45 
1 Received in September. 
2 Chiefly annuity payments for transfer. 
* Transfer, overdraft, or deduction. 
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Income Summary 
Regular Activities Budget Actual Proposed, 
1040-47 1946-47 1047-48 
Membership and Conference: i 
PU Dnes*vADBUBIC ie es a ee wx)di PRÉS bn Ea een e vA PR VA QE GE Wann OK TET $ 80,000.00 $ 87,942.32 $111,000.00 
— "Special Membership. carrocerias 20,000, 00 15,017.00 24,000.00 
Sos Ia A A MEMO A Sega aaa 120.00 203.20 250.00 
—-Life Membership. nn —— M 600.00. ' sus 
Conference Registration. .. HE 13,000.00 8,013.30 — 20,000.00 
de ee UPC DNE RERRUR as 000.0 9,737.00 12,000.00 
Bulletin—Advertising A A AS O OR AAA ARAS EAU BARR 18,700.00 
oca AQUI orar is ta as 400.00 251.66 500.00 
A AS AAA ERS ———" RETE a 300.00 470.28 500.00 
Endowment Fund POG oni e e PIENE Ee Garo EEA AN 1,500.00 1,728.99 1,750.00 
Miscellaneous UI A RE | e 5673:00 A 
DIU E Voca o A AS A arde pof and $124,300.00 $124,536.81 $188,700.00 
Divisional Allotmenis.. iris xt Inr Ir Cea Yo FOROR ao Od Cone ee ae Ra 7 800.00* 9, 451.81*  13,600.00* 
$116,520.00 $115,085.00 $175,100.00 
Under wrine ccu te ied X WAR Cocco caw idee ia de VERE PARU MURS OR Eat 94, 028.30* 24, "028.36* 19,870,79* 
Total...... aes d VEN S OU ROCs QU ada T V VE ed a RUE cease kas NEM E pa rato $ 92,491.64 $ 91,056.04 $155,319.21 
Endowment Income (Carnegie Corporation of N. Yt ...onccconicacccnnrccnarononnacno ros 3 69,000.00 $ 68,530.26 $ 73, 
Endowment Capital (Carnegie Corporation of N. Y.)......... sees ehh hme 30, 000.00  .......... 80, 000. 00? 
Underwriting and Miscellaneous..... PE er TR eT Pi drerit Pris 24, "028.36 24,063.09 - 19, 780,79 
Total A OR $123,028.36 $ 92,593.35 $172,780.79 
ds RA ww Ea FU PNE OE Re eS ha ae hee aaa a Wed Y $215,520.00 $183,649,99 €328, 100.00 
Booklist: 
Advertising. oes sweets eus cane ON $ 7,500.00 $ 6,254.49 $ 2,200.00 
Carnegie oda A e E A E E Ud € Soaked 2,100.00 3,261.01 3,200,00 
Review A FCR EXC PRU Wd Contr a Ro bei he pn CE RE 2,800.00 4,671.18 4,500.00 
Bale of ortra COPA ooo ooo hac a us.ce Fen eee ua celeddoak e iysQEe emo sea cae Chie S6 E LEES: 300.00 426.76 425.00 
o vas ce ci tere ates. ER A Ih ILS than cued 28,000.00 32,648.74 42,600.00 
Total. A NI $ 41,700.00 $ 47,262.18 $ 52,325.00 

,, College and Research Libraries: 

A E AA pEEE E e RE ——— —— —— ————— A RO $ 1,800.00 
Sale of extra « UODIBS Cae Oeo T vada pO UP WES QEINE EAM IER ORE OU ES dé QE Es Pac ES a E ated? 250,00 483. 73 500. 
Bubseriptions. . . .... ..... UK RS eres a a es 3,600.00 3,406.53 3,600.00 

n Dmie A] CORTE A O E E A A vedo a aui tees Y. 150.00 333.00 2, "452, 00 
^ d EN Ix CER $ 5,000.00 $ 4,223.26 $ 8,352.00 
thing: es tet 
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WOT kdbook of Medical Library Practice.........oooooooomonnononernonraranoororcncona o ehh 530,27 “ninia 
A vesaanedes 1,145,00 
such ; AY Bundinga for Library Serve adriana dis eR a riep eterinis ainas eas Siededeciem aria 1,191.00 
ation of Manuscripte— 
able,olving F PUA a5 ccs cgay AAA ases 2,000.00. 1.694214 aca 
pe eee a: A 70.57 50.00 
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Disbursement Summary 


By Items 


Excluding Spectal Projects 


Budget Item 


^, 
. $ 
BATEO > ia ER EA AA A eee SAA comes 
Annuities, ¡e esas ddew an cdas A dla edo 
AUDE AAA EA RA AAN ASAS NA 


Bulletin e A O O AO 
Bulleiin--Paper and Printing. a it ia 
Committee and board projecÍs..........o.00oonocoocononna nora rr 
Conferences O o VAR E ei NR E 
A O A eae eve e n dada A tet ORE 
Employment COGN RM ECT Xu hu 
Equipment: oces ias ecc REN A Paes Re De uA ER ers de OO QA eR d HE ACER iip 
Hxnense oFeditorl.e. i224 yd ed ed Gn En PEEEG USE Face qi PA tr Su n RUNE Duma FUR HERI pues 
Handbook: sien scene Coco DRE ORE WS (VS va PIS eee TS MODERNE UNUM 
Headquarters DUE osse rov ERE A reda Pee Fax E ES 
TURPIS A oe eee cad se Rare cep V/A ace DOR aca 
International Federation of Library Associations. ............. seen 


Life membership to trustees. ......l esses eere sod dst EN 
Membership BOE c MN HT EODD CUP OM es A 
A nean A E A 
E A A eb iuis ope 
Moving Deae ACR UJ e osos act n e bv tnid da expe E EE ote rs atas 
A gU n e se RE SAO CE a x Ur Rea TLS 
Preparation of Manuscripts........oorcococrorornorcanoncorncono cra EPA de 
Other sess College and Research Libraries, Subscription Books Bulletin)... ooo... 


&à & & Rd Wo o 9 9 W 9 d V 4 » | 


dre to officeequipment. O Ecko Rus CE aver eo oc DOC RR oe dace boot 
Hora lil cota aaron IT vb ERAS werd Ra quc pita PARE dde d ta Sta 
Salaries —Regular E A O A x sake ty E m UR 


OU ai aran Bale Beaty DRE EE baa ee ake al Wee TRIS 
Stationery and p nO mM Tte 


Telephone and Telegraph... iuit care er dats eda i va ac E d RC COE GOES 
NAG s iocus rc duy los eret baeo teet ees ae a eee am ede al 


Charged to Special Project8........oooooooommmosomosmmsncrmrarioros.s A dt 
Net Tra idea 


. 
A dl a e ne aie as 


PRE E A à 4 y oV 9 9 oa E s o» rot 


* Transfer overdraft, or deduction 


Actual 
1946-47 


Rae tir m n 


$417,571.34 
5,260. 77* 
$412,310.57 


6,273.66 
3,804.07 
3,356.70 
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Per Proposed 
cent of 1947-48 
Total 

L ne $ Y ,960. 00 
2,805.00 
:023 978.00 
.018 1,040.00 
352 1,800.00 
3.115 15,470.00 
.270 5,136.00 
3,441 9,820.00 
vilis vis 814.05 
.988 1,000.00 
.787 2,015.00 
.096 400.00 
1.681 9,032.00 
3.224 13,000.00 
.531 2,385.00 
.120 500.00 
BOS A 
ed. A 
1,708 -6,900.00 
ie eis 9,200.00 
s429 =~ A 
.435 1,467, 52 
Shit: |. . Wetbhas usa 
3.205 15,225.00 
1.075 1,000.00 
4.258 22,372.71 
¿247 1,800.00 
«117 700.00 
.853 3,650.00 
11.998 56,122.00 
.025 500.00 
1.998 11,000.00 
49.962 239, "869.00 
1.725 4, ,600.00 
2.525 12, 210,00 

.880 3.970.00 

2.045 9,282.09 
99.841 $485,003.28 
PAS 4,100.60* 
VERE $480,903.28 
NUM 6,300.00 
rie 3. 700.00 
ANN 3,000.09 


l Per 
cent of 
Total 


*tasas 


barte‘ 


** À exon 


"ow n 





Loros». 


wee nee 


Anr v.w 


CE 5 


* t^: t n 
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Summary of Budgets E 
















Budget Actual Proposed 
1946-47 1946-47 1947-48 
Tm A A AA O ISE: “S385 078-07 S467, 593.20 
Disbursements, 
O NN S 43,583.25 $ 47,887.51 $ 53,444.19 
A dd is ado ad 5,313.18 — 5,720.73 JA 
AAA wie aue RNC ON enfe a xit 140,444.86 137,587.69 147,185.00 
A A A ia 90,238.72 105 "499. 93 138, 693.00 
o Total........ A A E EROS E $279,580.01 $296,125.86 $346,489.90 
A On xr PT A da AS $ 6,667.00 $5 5,119.81 $ 10,000.00 
ommittee and Board Projects............ O ESE ONE 1,892.08 1, ,266.29 2,886.00 
OOOO ras doo aor RR Wa RENOVARE Ra A a Lus Row a 20.70 isc 
ducation and Librarianship............00 ccc ccc cece eee cee I Henn 9,037.00 8,847.77 10,108.00 
endquarters LIDCREy AAA ecson ur nHPE oun es ee SR RES HIS prd edi an 7,125.00 6,827.40 9,111.00 
EFEGDDBL Oi oer a SUN T UL EE VA AO vaca a ERG OREN vie res 7,530.00 T 630. 95 9,560.62 
laogmenb: sio awe in each a ea Gee ku i^i ds MOSES ANE. oA MAN 11,698.12 11,191.28 — 13,227.71 
ublie Library Oliee..... eccesso eee ess es esee es 8,325. 00 8,574.66 8,975.00 
shool and Children’ s Lib dium" oars wea the Rawcn T R ee oye e eS 8,352.00 8,392.20 10,356.00 
dministrative, Building and ServiceS.......ooooooooooorrornarar rr rr ro 47. 626.11 58,303.54 60,139.05 
Total. .........- Vue ILLE Me IDEE WORD $108,252.31 $116,184.71 $134,413.38 
AE AS A meron a Ae hace Geek $387,832.82 $412,310.57 $480,903.28 
leduct D edt AUGUST A bed a AE oTi a aed v ete RE Kec tuc caus 2,000.00*1 77, 237.80* 13,309,58%% 
$385,382.32 $335,073.27 $467,593.70 
1 ^ Publishing Unbalanced..........o.<0.o..... NE $ 5,000.00* : 
Revolving Fund Balance............oo0oooocornoro 2,500.00 
- Net Deficit SSM MVEA INGE ULE Die ha Oats DAES * $ 2.500.00* 
E V x MO RP SR $19,309.58 *3 
Balanee— Revolving Fund........... 000. ec cece ees 6,000.00 
t, Net Deficit-—Publishing......oocomononococonnocnnas $13,309, 58* s 
"Offset by about $20,000, of aecounts receivable and a stock of books for sale worth $60,000 at cost. 
Transfer, overdraft, or deduction 
Financial Reports of Divisions 
k Association of College and Annual Report, Jan. 1—Aug. 91, 1947 
E R Lib . Income Budget Actual 
b eference Libraries Balance, Jen. 1 1, 1947. DUCERE $3,325.95 $3,325.95 
otmen ues itional Section 
$. i ee Wr dial Dues, and Special Membership.........  .oc.o.oo 2,874.39 
Knee Jan. 1, 1948...... less $3,136.02 $3,136.02 e nen $6,200.34 
ament, A.L.A. Dues, Additional Sec- TL oO => 
“son Dues, and Special membership... 1,800.00 1,637.46 m, 44 
, und of Bill Paid Twice............... ..noo.o.. 6.35 Expenditures 
936. 719.83 College and Research Libraries 
2509000 Lis bius Annual Subvention................... $ 333.35 $ 333.00 
Expenditures Annual Conference Expenses........... 100.00 80.00 
ane and Research Libraries Section Expenses wile We a srt we wel 256.66 139.33 
' nl subvention... .. ccce $500.00 3.50000. A DD ee MAE ee 
aual Conference Expenses........... 150.00 84.96 Dae ecretary's premiums... “088.67 198.32 
Fetional Expenses. .......... sss. 375.00 — 231.41 Gers’ Expenses, .. eese : : 
oa es 1, 00.09 ENH Total AAE TE TE T 81,566.19 $ 898.58 
erg’ Expenses. nureen 440.00 80.85 Balance, Aug. 31, 1947........... esee $5,301.76 
Total, A Ta ced reves dare eae $3,215.00 Ss 453.88 * 
Balance Dec, 31, 1946....... Meese ha UE 3,325.95 56, 200.34 


N. OnwiN RusH, Treasurer 
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Division of Cataloging ae C lassification 
Balance Jan, 1, 1948.......ooooo.o.... e $2,419.59 
Receipts 
A.L.A, allotment.........ooonooro.o.. $ 091,87 
Regional group dues. ............. ute 29.76 
iscellaneous. ......-- eee een 14.59 $1,030.22 
Total, &€"9*83,.999954€€»98258954*24284$9248$»424à454 $" 4 EE SE EE] 41... 83,455.81 
Expenditures 
Postage, eG... ccce eee enero $ 170.57 
Clerical help.. inca rea 180,00 
Committee expenses. s.omooomocoomo”» 67.24 
Stationery, supplies........... eese 28.57 
Conference expenses. ..... a essere 163.85 
Travel coke dan Since E E CEN ANE 109.57 
Printing, €t0,...... eere 203.43 
Regional groups... .... esee eere 25.00 
Miscellaneous. ...... eee ern nn 1.33 $1,039.56 
Balance Dec. 31, 1946........... eios os. $2,416.25 


ALICE E, Paenrs, Secrelary-Treasurer 


Division of Libraries for Children and 
Young People 


Inco 
Cash Balance, Dh A A $1,822.50 
atment om Alcira $2,821.52 
Top of ihe Noews............ ecce "d 
Membership Lista. .......... eee : 
Royalty-Thorne-Thomsgn Records..... 560.00 
From Sections for Exhibit Booth. ...... * 20.00 
From A.L.A. for Planning Committee Ex- 
pense, 1940. ..esessseresesersreve 130.00 $4,397.92 
"Tala, dextetoecss ati $6,220.42 
Less: Allotments —. - 
To Children's Library Association., $ 478,99 
To Young People's Reading Round 
Tabla. cu cepe ica cwncakin 188.09 
To American Association of School 
AO acia tai 636.16 $1,303.24 
Total available to division.......... se... $4,917.18 
ir ike tre 
Ton of the ÑNet8....concoonooscanninos $1, T 64 
Officer's Ex oss Dresd T 10. 2.42 
eS A sasssa srsressrreeo A 20 
es—Representatives to Outside 
anisations. ...<<oosoranonsorsoss 10.10 
„Organizatia in Outside Organizations... 56.00 
Stationery and Printing............... 62.60 
Directory of Members... ....... sees 58.59 
Committees’ Expenses. ............ es. 135.73 
Recording Project. .......... eec 57.65 
Total disbursements................ eere $2,022.93 
Bank Balance 8/31/47 (Metropolitan Branch- 
Seattle First National Bank)............. *$2,894.25 
$4,917.18 


* (Includes $1,470.37, balance in Record Project fund and $400.00 


subsidies for work in progress, ) 
EnsANOR Kmper, Treasurer 
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Hospital Libraries Division 


Cash balance, May 27, 1946. ........ ccce eee 
Received for Dues, et,.......cvescceveccacccncccsces 
Special Fund.. ee 

Total. $ $"4* 9*5» ^w***s29*-4*8»842749929*495254424972972725^0 
Disbursements. ......ccccueccuccvccscectesuvecescne 

Balance, June 25, 1946............ eee eren 
SHANE Balante. veux etur eve dre ERE 
Checks Outstanding. .... roads 





GuYbE B. NELSEN, Treasur’ { 


Division of Public Libraries 


poemas Sept, 1, 1040, .... TEM $1,826.13 
ecei 
Allotment to Division from A.L.A.. 2,157.43 
Contribution toward Speaker's Expenses 
from Trustees Division.............. 22.95 ` 
$4,00 
Disbursements : 
Publie Libraries (periodieal)............ $ 245.00 
DUDE ova ka sihi ea Ra Ea a We 147.83 
Postage, Telegrams, Telephone......... 276.27 
Clerical help... 0. csccecccscsenccres 100.50 
A AMNEM 415.46 
Branch Librarians Section............. 15.65 
BDeREORS A eve cor ea OELK EE $0.00 
Exhibit... .......... VOD SEE 23.00 
Mincellanenuz..o.ooooooroncocrrmnnoo omo 9.00 
$1,28 , 
Balance on Hand, Aug, 31, 1947.............. 82,7. 





Norpica FENNEMAN, T'reasu. , ; 


Trustees Division 











Balance September 1, 1946. ..:.... .ccnsceccecerceese . $46 
Receipts 
Aloha to Division from Dues Received 
by American Library Association......... $373.04 
Royalties from the Sale of The Library Trustee 17,44 
Total balance and recelpiS.....ooommmnoranono»oo» 
Disbursements 
Supplies and Printing................. ss. $ 66.16 
Daerou O eee ee E 16.61 D 
€——————— atare ww 92.75 P 
Telepheno and bara bi DS 33.25 TÉ 
Travel Expenses of Speakers............... 22.96 my 
Clerical Help, A.L.A. Headquartera......... 16.00 y 
embership Dues. .....oommoocooooomoo... 10.00 $2 
$6 





Epwarp J. A. FAHEY, Treaste 


